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EREATA. 


Page 182, line 11^ for faiher*s/aika ^9 lea^fathtr'x fiitKer, 
Plate IV, for T’o&h read Tatu. 
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1S70 MoriisoiL, Walter, Ksc|.> M-4., T7 Qmnwtil iiVwf, & ir, (*) 

1908 Mutiy^N N. tiortloiip E*tq,, 01 VokidiHiftn. 

1885 Miiwro, It, XLA., 4\Ll>.| LUlt, RF13.E., Elmhtnk^ AtfrMrt, 

(f) 

1871 IftirraVp Ailivuif I5ar^, F^G,S, (•) 

1911 Mumiy, G. W. W., 19 Itmd, Afttrrnti/iHii, Editihiif^h; 

Sturvttf €fim Effifple, 

1010 Kegiiiaht Esfj-, 12 Betl/nrd Jt&uff IFlft 

1905 Miittgrtivij, Eai],, IfTt, Bute Bit>fesscjr of Aiiuteuiy, Th^ Uhiv€t$Uff^ 

St. Andrcm^ N.B. 

1S7B Muapmtb, Eduiuutl K., Esq., F.C.S., 5 JFimt^r Bnitdm^M^, Ge&riit iSSmr, 

Lii'crpooi. 

189C llyerSp C. S., Esq.* ALA., AI.D-* G^ttwmd TVicrr, Grr^t Shtt/mt, i^mr 

Cmnhridffc. (T*§) 

1909 My«r», Heiary, Eaq., Tht JAnff IJbust, /Aalhcrf^ml 
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Vt*r oi 
Klivtioci. 

1893 JlyrcD. .1. I*, Esq., M.A,, F.9.A., F.UG.S., Wykeliam Profesaar of Ancient 
History In tho University of Oxford, Corr. ilember Antlutopk 8oc., Poria, 
101 Boad^ (*1) 

1908 I^fynes, Miss J. L. c/o Fitfmor J, X. .V^rcs, 101 Banhtty Bwd, (•) 

1913 Xewliitll, J>. V., Esq., B.A., LittiUn Ctdltg^, Qi'ford, 

1898 Xewtoii, IVni. if., Esq., 98 Sirttl, E.C, <T) 

1909 ifichoUs, B. £., £sq„ Bi'omiiaget BUtifu/sJumt. 

1910 Koq], Misa EiTiilm F., 37 MosemD Court, W, 

1913 Knttall, T. R, Esq., il.D., F.G.S., d.P., Mid<Utivnt JJimeimt, 

1906 O’Brien, Major A. J., C-L£., Deputy Commissioner, ^mhpKr, Pmijah, 

1906 Oke, Alfred William, Esq.. B.A. BUM., RSX, F.OjS, F.LB.. Ontlten, 
Hi^hjictd Lh'M, Sout}ttt}Hpt<m; 32 Zhttviftri Ftf/sa, Uott, (•) 

1906 Oldman, W- 0,. Esq.. 77 Brixiort HUt. S. W, 

1914 O'Malley, S., Esq., f pr/ord Lodge, West IFeghridge, 

1913 Oil tea. Dr, Felix F., jVwsrifm a/ JVnfwmf .ffisfery. Pern St reet, Jfv, 208, 

AifF/s. Argentine Bepiibtic. 

1909 Page, Joliii Wiiliam, Esq., 8 GHJtion Bofid, Upper Clapitm, N,E. 

1906 Fulmer, Herbert BicbtiignEl, Esq,, B.A,, LRK, F.RGJS., Buiriater-nt-IjiV!', 
Kirtdby Lttnsdate, JFrjrfiacrt/aiMf; Enngtru, Northern Nvjeriet, {^y 
1870 Parker, W. M., Eeq, (•) 

1898 Parkin, Wm., Eaci., TVir Mount, Shepetd, 

1906 Parkbison, John, F^sfj., llte Btnc, Great She^ord, Cosnithndgt, (1) 

1906 Purkyn, F^ A.. Fj?q^ MA., 1 S. iifarFs Crcscad, K W. 

1904 Parsons, F. (i., Ewi., F.RO.S., St. Thoinm' fTospitol, S.E, (U) 

1891 I’lartinRton, J. Ktlge-, Esq.. Wgngates, Burkes Itomt, Beacffonjidd, Bueht. (!§) 
1903 Partridge, Clmrkti. juiL, Esq., M,A,, F.S^A,, F.E.O,S., Hiatriet Cutmuissidner, 
Lagos, S. Nifjerift; Sto/tosmthA, Supdk, 

1913 Piiasmoro, A, D., Wotsl SurindoH, Witts. 

1891 Paterson, A. iL, Esq., M.l)., I^fcssor of Anatx>my, The Umvemitg, 
Liverptioi 

1909 Palteu, C. J,, Eaq., M.A. , M.D., Sc.D,, Professor of Anatomy, Th* 
Unitieridtg, SkePfM. 

1907 Peabody, Dr, ClmtleS, Pmlodg Mvsema, Hnrvartl Umvermtg. Cttmbridge, Mtm,, 

UB.A. 

1911 Peak, II, J, R, Esq,, Walbiwtke House, Newhirg, Berks, 

1903 I^earsciu, Karl, Esq^ KJi.S,, Professor uf Applied MattHsmatics, Unitrrsiig 
CoHegs, Xondon ,* 7 tPrJl Bond, Hampstead, N. W, ) 

1891 Peek, The Hon. Laily, 48 Orosoenor Gardens, S. IF,; Witlworlhy Cmrt, J)ecott. 
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Elftfiton. 

1902 l^eotet W, C., fiftmcj^ury. 

1910 Perry, W. J., I'jsq,, Pocktingten Sehvol, K Ynrk*. 

1012 Ptlor, Thurston, Esq,, Tit^sn HnU, Ikdi'uih, Gomimlt. 

1900 Petrie. W, M. Flin<lerB.Esq,, D.C.L, LLD,. E.ILS., F.l!.A„ Edwaiila Prorcssor 
<)f Egyptologj*, Univertiig CoUtgc, Gvmr Street, W.O.i 8 JPcl/ Hoad, 
lletvtpetftid, A'IP. (1) 

100-1 PstrocochiiiQ, L I),, Esq,, 4 CA'w 6h«t ^rtfl, Cateulta. 

1910 rhiUipa, J. Gestrell, Esq,, Bamtcood, ivar Ol&weder. 

1808 Plowileu, Sir H. Morcdj’th. Z^inhwurfint, Iler^tmLfhire. 

1913 Pocock, B. I,. Esq., E.RS,. TfteZo^ogieai Sodet/i Ovtdeina, HegttU** Park, XJV. 
1912 Porter, Captain &. Fortescne, AoAiwftt, Ifdga Hdl^ Aitsam. 

1912 Posnansky, Signor Arlhiir, La Pas, Bolivia, 

1007 Pycrafty W, ]*, Esq,, A,L.S., Btilith Museum {ynturat //tsTofy), Cromv:cU 
Hmd.S.W, 


1904 Quick, A. S., Esq,, Hon. CouNSEt^ 123 LattghhorougK Park, S.iY, 

1007 Quiggin, Mrs. IlLngstou, M.A, 8R Jlartittglon Grtfve, Cambridge. (•) 

1909 Quinnell, Itolatid, Emj., Bewbrvak, Blaekbotjs, Sussae ; o/o Messrs. JiannvUr, 
Ham anrf Padit, 13 John Street, Row, W.C. 


1868 Hansom, Eilwui, E«i,, P.B.ti.S., 24 AsAiKmAmn Hoad. Bed font, (*) 

1007 Bnttniy, K, S., Esq., 101 Pietadillg, W ,; Assiatant Distriot CDtiiinisstotidr, 
Ashaitti, 

1883 Ravenstoin. ErneBl G.. Esq., F.R,G,3., 2 Pari Mansums, Battersea Park, 
SAV-i*) 

1012 Ihiy, M. Burrow, Eaq.. JLlJ., 6 Hipon Hoad, Harrogate., 

1890 Hay, Sidney H.. E^., 31 jV., 218 RatftmT Road, Uford. (Tg) 

1903 Head, Carveth. Esq., M.A., Gmte Profeasor of Ptiilcnsophy of Miiid and Logic, 

Psgehdogiettl Lalorutory, University Cdtege, London. (•§) 

1875 Read, Sir C. ETerctiles, Hnit LLD., P.S,A, Past I’hbsiobst (1899^1901), 
Keeper of British and Hedirevat Antiquities and Etlmography, British 
Musouiu. BritiJi Museum, Bloomt^urg, W.C. ) 

1906 Haddie, C. S., Eaq„ ATiitwirtyK, Britidi Bast Africa. 

1880 Reid, Robert William, Eaq., MLI)., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Ai>erdeeD, 37 Albyn Place, Aberdeen, (f) 

1863 ReiishiisF, Charles J„ Esq., MJ>,. Aeftim-oji^Mersey, ManchesUr. (•) 

1913 Rtnharit a , J, F., Ewp, MA., F.RAS., UAarMKWwf Homo:, PotRand Street, 

Leaniiiiffton Spa, 

1014 Ridge, Percy B., Esq,, M.D., King's College HoepUctl, Ibenmark Hilt, S,E. 

1902 Ridge, W. Sheldon, Ysni, HA., F.aS.. F.RG,S., Shanghai, China, 
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Te>r pf 
EImUpr. 

1901 Rid^way, W„ Eaj., M.A., 3c.D„ K.U.A., Eon, LUJ^ Eoii. Lilitll., Past- 
Pu^iDKNT (l0OS-tO), Uieiiey ProfesMr of ArolKOolofiy and Hrareiun 
Itoadcr in CUsaics in tba Univoraity of C'luiibridge^ Eon. Mtitnlter 
Anthrop. Sac. Braasets, Hon. Mcinljci: Eciilscbc (loacllaolmft fur Anthro- 
polcj^e, Gaivi C*)IU^, Cambrii^; Fat Hitton, CambritUit, (gH) 

1893 Kigg. EeriK'tt, Eaq.f M.A., K.C., J.P., F.S.A,, IfW/fAuT'^ Afavutr, Cmufold, 
Jlorskam. 

1900 Rivers, W, H. ll. Esq., M.r>., F.ILS., SL Johit's Colta^, Ca^ndtje, (Ig) 

1913 BolierUf. J. E. E. F^., F.RO.S., M,E, R.S. CLondon), 15 /A-rtw»«fti« /’/««. )r. 
1002 Kobinson.n. C.iEiipiiAi/tij/uififi, Linrfml ; iStimi^r Stttlt .fTvKejrm, 

Kmln Luwjmr, Frt/. J/dfajf State*, (t) 

1912 Roscoo, Rov. ■}., O'amgtien. IteeUr^, IVtUton, Nor/aik. 

1901 Rose, E. iV., Esfi,, o/o Grindlay^ Grwin and Cc>, Bomhvff. (^) 

1911 Hose, H, J,> Esq., M.A., 840 L&rm Cretxatt, Monlttat, Garttufa. 

1882 Roth, TIciin’ Ling, Eaj., Briatjifhl, ShBitiett, 

1882 Rotbschitd, Hon. Xatlinniel C., Aratidtl EeiMf, Kemington Falau Gardens, 

ir. (•) 

1904 Routicdgo, W, Scorefihy, Ew]., HitridtilmtSaxttkampton; 19 

Street, Behjraiee S^att, 8. IF. ) 

1871 RutUer, F. IV',, Esq., I.S.O., F,G.S,, Past? I'SESinEXT (1898-9911, (Jorr. Mointwr 
Anthrop- isit, Baiis, Mhd Villa, TatsjUld, Wedcrkam. (f§) 

1913 Ruthorfonl, K C, Eeq.. M.lJ., FHth Mmar. Mill IliU. Mildtescjc. 

1913 Sabin 0. C. L, Esf[., tVdhvhrvok, Jfttaijdttn If Hi, ilidktUsex. 

1905 Saloimui, C„ E&p, LUtU Odell, neat Afittehead, Somerset, 

1863 SalLiug. W. S.. Esq,, rR.a,S. (•> 

1902 Siuviuy, Canon VV. W., ICE, Afiugaret ProFi^ssor of Eiviiiity in the 

ITnivcraity of Oxfond, Christ Church, Or/ord. 

1886 Sarawak, H.H, the Rnnee of, Qreg /Viinra, Aseal. 

1876 Sayce, llev, A. H., M.A., IX.D., Profetaor of Aasyriology in the Uni varsity of 
Oxford, Queen's Calleffe, Or/ard, (*1) 

1900 Seligtoonn, Clinritfs G., E»fi.. MIX, 36 Fincldeg Jtoad, K (1§) 

1883 StiUin-Ksn‘, 11. \V., 8 St. Paul's jl/finaioAii, ffaMmersmUh. (1) 

1908 Sbokespoarc, Ijont.-CoL J., C.l.EL, D.S.O., Ivtpkal, Manipur State, AssitM. <5) 
1866 Show, LtetiL-Colonel F. G., ITeattdium Hall, SiverstidI:, BrtUinAaeate JL&O 
Co, Cork. (*) 

1911 Sherratt, J., Esq., FJLC.S., 6 Jhemslnre Plaer. Bq 

1898 ShrubsaU, Fmnk Clmrles, Esq^ M.A., M.l),, 34 Lime Grme, tTiArirfo* 
Jioad.C^) 

1901 Skeat, W. \V„ Esq., M.A., 3fordea, Pusthigtou, near Liiilehtimptaa. (TSl 

1911 SinaUlKines, IL T., Eaj,, Vvx^Consui, St, Pant de Zmnda, J'^rtuguesf 

IF. A/riea. 
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Vm' of 
Election. 

1909 Smith, Itev. ELW., Ifusnoit, Ka*c}V}a,N. IK H/nxftiia (p»4 ATfi/oino). 

1910 Smith, G. Elliot, Eaq., M.A., M.D., K.ItS., Professor of Anotoiuy in the 

University of Manoheater, Hon. Mcntlier Antlirop. Soc. Paris, Munich, 
Boiuc, Vicb-Pbesidcst; The Univcmij/, MantMcr, {§) 

1895 Smith, Worthington G,, Est|., P.L.3., 121 ffif/h Strut South, i>«w«(aWe, ) 
1907 Smith, W, itamssy. Esq., D.Sc., M.B., I'ermanwit Hestl. Hoalth Dci«irtmeJ»t; 
Adelaide, South Auxt-utliei. 

1905 Smnrthwaits, T. EL, EfK|., 134 JdortiTuor Jiood, KrttMal Rite, AL IF. 

1907 Solano, E. j., Esq., 4 Rark jM-nr. IF, 

1910 Sollas. W. J„ Esq.. M.A., Se.I)., ILLl)., F.U.S,. Professor of Geology in the 

Univcmity of Oxfonl, 173 IF«K«#ifoct R>Mid, Oxford, 

1893 Sotiien-ille, Otptain Iloylo T„ ILK,, J/jfrfwympAic ikiuiThuvat, AdmiraUv* 

l9t;J Spence, lewis. Esq., 6 S)flran Plate, Kdiidmrsh, 

IfKW Spencer, Captain L. I).. Egyi>tiui .\rmy, IF««, Khartomu, Snihan : Ar»ty mid 
iVary CV«i, Fall Mf/f, iSr,ir. f*) 

1913 Spearing. 11 fl. Esq., a Ifonmy Zone 6 arde» 9 , Hiyhynie, If, 

190S SlOtinna, 11 S., Esq , il.lL, Zomba^ JVyoiMaAuMf; Sarife {Jtidt, H'. 

1913 StefansHon, V., Esq., Cumdiau Areiie ZrpedUwn, 77ie Aitpy Yard, 
Fnqiiinniult, Bnliek Coluiuhia, 

1880 Stephens, Henry Cllarleft, Eisri-, F.I„S., F.G.Sl, F,C.S., Clialdci-tojt, Sitiisburif. (*) 

1911 Stigaud, Capt. C, K., Rfjqf, {tdd Khttffoum), 

1913 Stolyhwo, I>r. K., J'l’acoicriMt Auiiiipotoifitzna ^ TI'iin«(w «/ iCdtUaUt 8. 

1911 SttHcliaii, W. H. W., Eaq., L.1LC.P.. .VLU.C.S., F.I.S., F.Z.S,, C3I.G,, c/o Cat 
aitd Co., 16 CAwKny Crom, fF. 

1383 Streeter, E. W., E»q., FJLO.S., FJLS., 49 Vouipayne Cmdens,^ llampdead 
MIFH 

1D03 Strong, W. SL, Esq., M.A.. B,C., 3 Pari', iknmark Hill. 

1908 Stiihlffi, W. W,, luMp, Astiintanl Diatriet Commissioner, lAiyot. 

1909 Sondar, Donnhl H. E, Esq., Commijwbuer of the Sunilarlians, c/o Mems. 

Q'fiiidlay ami Co,, Ifastiiiye Street, Cateutia. 

1902 Sykes, Major P. Molesworlh, C.M.G., H.I1.M. Consnl-Geuentl, Mtedied, iV.£. 
Persirt; 4 lyaU Street, Helyrave Sqimrt, W, (*1l) 

1899 Tabor, Charlt» James, Eaq., White Huuse-, Kwdi'e Qrttn. Zrytou, Esae^ 

1911 Taliaferro, l*rofesBor K., 13.0., 82 Stra&i Teatro, Malta. 

1905 Tall»t, P, A, Esfi., The Cottaye, AhMt Morion, IForcrsferjiAtiv!; A7:r/, near 

S Hujerkt, 

1906 Tungye. Sir Harold, Kart, 12 Old ilHrfifljfeii ^rett, IF. 

1906 Tata, D. J., Eaq., c/o Jeremiah Zyojt and Co,, 4 Lombard Court, EM. 

1906 Tata. H. J., Esq., c/o Lyon aud Co., 4 ZpmiwTyf Court, EM. 
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1892 Taylor. Frederick, Esq. (•) 

1912 Temple, Mrs., c/o Afnt. SnJteri JValter, 50 Gadoffan *?. W. 

1879 Temple, Lieut'Coloiiel Sir R 0., Bari, C.I.E., The JiTojA. iVioraaier. fl) 

1905 Tench, Mis$ Mary F. A., 4 Avonmore Gardens, W, 

1881 Thane, Qeoi^ Dancer, Esq., Professor of Anatomy in Univeiaity College, 

r.iondoii, Univeraitif Cdltge, Oatotr Sired, IFlf?. ("f) 

1904 Thomas, X. W., E«q,, M.A., Corr. Mem, Soc. d'Anthrop, Paris; £^uo6«r, 
Manor OaJU Bood, Norbtion i Fredoion., Sierra Leone. 

1884 Tbomae, Oldfield, Emj., F.RS„ F.Z.S,, 15 St. Ptimhur^ i%tce, jShysi»tlrr Hill, 
iF.(n) 

1904 Thompson, M X.. Esq., o/o S, S. Kinff rntd Co., 9 Pati MaU, B.W. 

1890 Thontsoii, Aitlior, Esq., M,A., M.B., Professor of Hitman Anateniy in the 

Univeiaity of OJtford, 77m J/uiciiia, Oxford. (T) 

1882 Thurn, Sir Evemni F. im, K,C,M,G., C.B., 39 ZaArtia Oovdene, TF. {T§> 

1911 Thiiraton, Edgar, Esq., CJ.E.. CiimheriancL Lothft, Kew, Sarny. 

189G Tims, H. W, Morett, Esq., M,D., Zooit/yhstiti Department, Btttford CoUajt, 
Regent's Parh N. W. (§) 

1899 Tocher. James F., Eaq., RSo., F.LC., Croton Mansums, 411 ffnion (Sifreef, 
Aherdttn. (5) 

1895 Tolley, llichard Mentz, Esq., F.1LS., Jfosc/sy CoiiTt, near Woleerkampion. 

1904 Torday, E, Esq., 40 ZaWoictm Creseeat. W. (1) 

1912 Tozzer, A. M., Esq., 20 Motteortkg Satl, Snrcttrd University, Cdmhridge, 

,\f(tss., UJiA. 

1901 Travera, Major John A„ Toriingtan JToiise, Arundel, Sussex. 

1910 Tremeame, Major A. J. N., M.X, LLM.. Dip. ^Intb., rtwfor Hmtse.JilafkJttaih 

Pork, SJE. 

1912 Turnbull. A. H., Eaq., fVeltington, iVop Zmland. 

1911 Tomer, G. A., Esq., iLB., D.PL, Medical Officer, Witwaterarand Native 

laboiir Association, P.O. Rox 1193, i/bAcriinz^ury, TranOBaat. 

1889 Tanior, Sir WiUiam, K.C’.B., M.B,, LLJl., D.C.L, P.E.S., F.R.S,E, Primdpal 
of the University of Edinburgh, G Eton TWnce, Edinburgh. (1) 

1867 Tjrlor, Sir Elwatd Bnmett, D.C.L, LLD., FJIS., Pa^ PitJJsroKjrr (1879*81, 
1891“9J), Professor Emeritus of AnthrojHtlogy in the University of 
Oxford, lAndm, Wellington, Somerset. (1|) 

1891 Tylur, Lady, Linden, Wellington. Samerset, 

1911 Uganda, the Bight Bov. the Bishop of, Uganda. 

1915 Upward, Alton, Esq., 40 Cltutdon Mansions, Mighgafe Road, N, W. 


1910 Velknowcth, Miss L., 41, Xvatckbnll Road, Camhenodt, S.B. 
1912 Vickers. Douglas, Esq., Chapel JTouse, Charles Street, Magfedr, W. 


of tht Ragal Anihro}i»hgical InftUutt. 


Id 

Vc»r 

ElecUon, 

1911 Vischet, Hfliis, Eaq., Director of Blimtion, 5, Nigtiria, 

1902 Visick, JL C., Esq,, M.D., 29 Sromut/Hfod I'ark, Oreon lanes. W. 

1891 WoddeU. Lt.*CoL I* A,. CJJ.. CXK, LLD., The, DtoduTM, Park Drive, 
Jlampttead, If. W. (*^§) 

1901 Wttddington, S., Esq,, UA. 15 Cambridge Street, Hgde Park, IF, 

1905 Walker, Basil Wowld, Esq.* ALD*, 0 Dawson I^euse. Ptmbridge S[uaTt, W, 

1912 Waller, Bev. C. L., 37 C&mperdowa, Oeeat Yarmouth, 

1902 Warren* S. Ha»dedine. Esq,, F.G*S„ Surwood, I,ou§Uoi%, Essex. (5§) 

1908 Watereton, David* Esq., M.D., Prolessor of Anatom)', Kiw/s GoUege, London, 

W.C. (1) 

1913 Watkins, O. P,. Esq., o/o Admi*utroJlio/i, Naired^i, BrUvJk Eu'd Afrixo, 

1907 Welch, H. J,, Esq.* HOS. SolicitoB, 9 Romtfdd Boad, lirimUg, Kent, 

1907 Wollconie, Henry S., Snow Rill BaiMings, Hothom, E.C. 

1912 Wells, S,. E»q., 32 OaUudwo Road, 

1905 Westeimaick, R, Esq., PIiJJ,, Ptofessor of Sociology in ttie Univemity of 

Loudon* 8 Roddey Eoad, IFissf Kensmgtim Park, IF, {T) 

1911 Westlake, E., Esq., F.GJS., 31 Market Plaee. Sedidnirg, 

1910 Whiffen, Captain T. W., 14tfi nnssarB, Vkiieti Service Club, &IV.; Anlwiek, 

1901 mite, Franklin, Esq., P.O. Box 669, EnlaivayiK (t) 

1907 White. James Martin. Eaq., 1 Cumberland Place, Jteffeid’s Park, If. IF. 

1913 ■Williams, J. Leon, Esq.. 30 George Street, Ranorer S^utre, IF.; 84 Fdiows 

Bead, Rfirttpstead, R, IF, 

1912 Williams, R J,, Esq,, 37 Rill Aventit, Worcester. 

1910 Wniiams, S. H-. Esq., LDJS., RC.S. (Eng,), 8 JKofTfor Sgttun, St, Leonards- 

im-jSka. 

1909 Williamson, R W,. Ewp. ILSe., TitESStmEB, The Copse, Brodt, near WUleg. 

Surrey. (IJ) 

1913 Wiltshire, H. G., Esq., B.A., Kinfo Ooltege Hospital, Denmark RBI, SB. 

1902 Windlc, Sir Bertram C. A, M.A., D,Se., F.RS., QtueKs GolUgc, Cork. 

1869 Winwood, Bev. H. R, ALA. F.GJ3.. U Gnreatfwk Crescent, Bath. 

1006 Wray, Cecil, Esq.. HUlview. Grayshdt, Raakmere, Surrey. 

1909 Wright. A B., Esq., R.R.*s Patent Office, Soutkamptou Baildings, W.C. 

1911 Wright, Bev., F* G.. Cranbrook. Lottdou Rood, PortstnotUh. 

100.3 Wright, W., E^. ilR, D.Sc., F.RC.a, F.SA, Lomlcm. Hospital, E.; 
Villa Oavdens, Vicarage iFay, Oerrardo Cross, Bucks. (^*) 

1906 Young, Alfred Ptentice, Esq., PRD., F,G.S., o/o Grindlay and Co„ 54 

Pariiainent ^red, B.W. 

1906 Yale, G* Cday, Esq., FBR, St. John's College, Cambndtfe, (f) 





2Q Lint qf th4 ftUotcst 0 / tJu iS&jnr/ Anthropoli>^ir*U 

Yeftr of 
Ejection. 

Affiliated Societies [luuler Sj-Iaw i;X]. 

1909 Tbu Oxford Uaiveiait^ Anthropological Society, 0/0 II, IL Mnrett, 

if A,, Extitr CoB^, Or/ortl, 

1910 Tlie Cambridge tfiuversity Anthropolo^oal Club, Caxubrid^ 

1912 The London School of Econvoucs, Clare Martel., TF.C, 

Affiliated Mbwiieii- 

1914 Simpeon, & Harvey, Eeq.. Brasenate Collect 


( £1 ) 

SOCIETIEiJ, Eia, EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 

WITH THl 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


great BRITAIN 

Royal Dtiblin Sociotj. 

— Royal Irinh. Academy. 

— Bojal Society of Atitiqviiiric^. 
EdtNbrj7^^..Roy4U College of Physic j4it6. 

— Royal Society of Ediobur^lih 

— Society of A^tiqixarici^ of Scotland. 
Giaf 50 KT...Plitloftopbii?al Society, 
l4i^j^x>olL.-InatitnteDrTji>pii^^ Re»eftrcU. 

— Dnirersity Institute of Archoaolegy. 

LovvfeA...Arricnii Society. 

- British Medica] ABsociation. 

— Fulkloro Society. 

— Geologists' Awwiation. 

— Uelleaio Society, 

— IndiHi Office, WliitehalL 

— Japan Society. 


AND IRELAND. 

London... Nature. 

~ Faleatlno Exyt!oration Fond. 

— Qoatnor Cotonati Lodge, Ho. * 2076 . 

— Royal ArcliiDQlogical Institute. 

~ Royal ABiatio Society. 

— Royal Cobnial Timtittite. 

— Royal Geograpiiica] Society. 

— Royal Society. 

— Royal Society of Literatare. 

— Royal Statifltical Society. 

— Royal Unitod Senrioo IbBtitntion. 

— Society of AotiqtmHefl. 

— Society of Biblical Aroliceology. 
rauiifoif...TLe SomerBCtAliirc Arebato- 

logical Society* 

Trwro.„Iloyal Tnatitution of Cornwall. 


EUROPE. 


AtrsTRO-HlT^iOART. 

Eroiiti&chc Ainchiologiftcbc Qe- 
BcllBcliaft. 

Badapett Magyar Todominyoa Aka- 
detnui. 

— Magyar NemJteti Ncprajii Oatalya. 
Oramio..^ Akadomija Diniejelndfloi. 
^rayeco... Landeamuscuni (Wis^n- 

gchaftlichc Mittheilungvn aus Boanion). 
Ftetina,., Antliropologiacbc QeaellBcliafL 

— K. Akadeiiiie dor Wiasenachaften. 

BftLOJV)f. 

Bruwl*. - ^ Academic HoyaJo des Scbncca. 

— Collection de Monograptiies Ethno- 
grapliiques. 

— Inatitnts Solraj. 

“ Socicte d'AiithropologiedeBrtiiollea. 

— Sooi^tc d'Arch^logio do Drnxellea. 

Dr?(HA&K. 

Copeuhagen..^ Society dee Antiqnairea do 
Nord. 

FaA.vcE. 

Sod^lc d'AntbropologiH dc 

Lyon. 

Fam.^M L'Anthropologie, 


Pariff... floole d'Anthropologip. 

— Hevae do rHiatoirc dcs RellgiociB. 

— Soc. dcB Americanifilea. 

— Soci^t^ d'Aulhropologle- 

— Ann^^^ Sociologiqae. 

G»:avANT. 

Rei-fm... Berliner Gesclbuekaft fur Aiu 
thropologie, Ethnologic, ODd UrgeM- 
chichta. 

— K, Mnaeum fur Vdlkerkundc. 

— Seminar fur Orientaliaeho Spraeheri. 

Zcotmlblutt fur Antlirch 

pologie, oto. 

RautonstTmach-Jocat-M uaco 
OUsstni... Hosfti^be Blitter 

PotorrnanQ^a Mittheilungen, 

Kaiaerlicbo Leopol- 
dtaa CarolLm Akademio dor Denbebeu 
Natarforueber. 

— Deutsche iSlIorgcnIindiacha Qeselb 
flcliaft. 

Kid..* AntliTopotogiffcber Verein fur 
Scbleawig-HoUlciu. 

LrtpJtjr... ArcliiT for Roligionawijsscn- 
fcbafi« 

— Anebiv fur RasHen und Gesellachfift 

Biologie^ 
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Vereio fut Erdttmde. 

— OrientaliEohoB AtoIiit^ 

DfiiitA 43 bv GiJAellAcLoft 
Azitliropologi«, Hthnologle, tmd 
UrgeftcUchte. 

Zeitochrift fur Mi^rpbologi? 
•and Anihropologre. 

GK£ECE. 

Ephsin^Tia Arcliafologik^. 

— Annual of tlio BritiBh ^bool of 
A^bmologj* 

Italy* 

SocietA Ifcaiuna dl Antrti|]0- 
login, Elnologiei, o Pidcologi& Com- 
pAcnia. 

Eomf„, Afcndemla dni Linc^i. 

— BullettiDo {li PjOetnolo^in Itali&na. 

— SocielA Homuiia di Autrapologin. 
lunW. Arabiiio di FsictiiutriH. 

f^irruErnKPA. 

Amtisrdamr^„ Kfminklijkn Akademin van 
Wetenncknppoo. 

^firor?tfTn..,Pabliaaf3on0 of the KolonbAl 

Inatitutit., ArnHi^nm. 

Leiden.„ IntoroAtioDnles Archir fiir 

Kthtiogruphio^ 


K-ouiuklijk Infititaut voor 
do TauI*, Land^, on Tolkenktitiile ™ 
Ncderltindnoli Inditi. 

PoarcoAL, 

Pi>r#o-„ Portugalia- 

Russia* 

Dnrpai .., PabiicationB o f iho Uti tve»i ty. 
Hchin^fm Suomoti M ainajamnifitojU- 
diatyksen Ark&kAuakiijA (Joamnl of 
tbo Fmui&h Arcbaxi logical Sociotj). 
Me^cw^,^ Impor. Obftkdii&Bt^ Lnbitelci 
rosiosttOAEiania, An^ropologii, i Etnq- 
)s«ai. 

St, Peter^Mr^,,, lopor. Akudemia Niak. 
SwEoea^ 

Acadooay of Aniiqnifiufl, 
Kntio&ul Musenci. 

~ Kordiflka 
“ Ttnor. 

KtuJgL IjDircnJtotetH Bibli- 

oLqk 

SwfnENUUNP. 

H'euchdfel Soc. Ifencbutoloioo do 
G^graphio. 

Zurich Mufiec Nfttionnt Sni&ao. 


AFJUCA, 


Gan CoLDKT, 

Cape ItojaJ Sooioty of Bo^ih 

Africa. 


Eoti’t. 

Giia.,, Ai'ckfnologlcftl Surroy of Nobln^ 
jLfturluMi^, WoUqomo Laboratory Re- 
pcFrta. 


AMERICA 


La PhUa Mnaeutn. 

Buaxil 

JZ«u (£? Janeim... Mhadii NncionaJ. 
Caicada. 

Of^niTd.-. Kojal Sooietj of Caonda. 
CnondiAn Imitittito. 

TFyjTIlD STlTf-B. 

tTniTontity of CulxIomiA. 

Cambridge, Poibodj Muacouii 

Sracuct!. 

Fir Id Mnuantn. 


Neuf Yitfhr.. Aiuericao Mui^tim of 
K^turuL 

- — Columbia Doivorsity* 

PK/adefpAw... Freeilowmii of Sctoticc 
niid Aft (UbiTerq^iy of PfciJnddpbia, 
UepufttiHJiil of Arcliseotogj.) 

American ADtiquarian, 

Tr»»ftinsri(rtj... Atnefican Aathropolo|^i. 

— Bureau of Ethcologj-, 

— SmithHonian Institution. 

— United States Geological Supi-ej. 
tTuitod States If^atiDoal MttsouDi. 

ttVroeilef, ilaa,... Anjericaa Joamal of 
Pejchology. 
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CmvA. 

Bojal ABiatio Sodety 
(Chioa brancli). 

Imiu. 

2kim&ay..+ Antbiopological Socl^tj* 

— Indiem AutiqnJiij. 

Calcutta,.. Bengal Asiatic Socictj, 

Boyal Aaiatfc Society (Coy- 
]□□ branch). 

ii£aiiyo«4.»BDrma Rtaicarch Society- 
iWiB^fl.*.ATch®ological Kopcrte. 

Japak. 

ToJtio... Asiatic Society of JApan. 

— TokiQ*Dfligak a (I mper ial IT niTcrs ity). 

AUSTRALIA 
J 7 b|tio/»Ii 4 ... Bemioo Panabl Bishop 
Mnseam. 

JlWicHnKt.- Royal Society of Vic- 
toria^ 

A'W-Pi!ymorjfJi.,iV^,.. PolynesiM Society. 
Syduc^... Australian Mnseum. 


Jata. 

BatariaoEcbe Gonootaohap ran 
Knnsten m Wotenschappcii. 
PamrpwE Ialasdr. 

lfaa&to..pEthnological Sarvey of tbo 
Philippine Ifilands. 

Siam. 

Baaylro^.., NatiDnal Libraty% 

SruAm SrrTLKMES'TB. 

iSiayojsorff... Royal Asiatic Society 
(Strsite BPBnoli)* 


O PACIPIC. 

AnstralaniBn Association for 

the AdTancotDent of Science. 

“ Bojal SocLcty of New- Soatli 
WaJEs^ 

WHlingiimf N^.rr. Jfew Zealand losti- 
tato. 


EXCHANGES FOR ^ 


R^Qhk^iy- 

rtifcAM(tf^‘-..TiMflactions of Ibe Ewea 
Arthffiological Society* 

JTcll... Tlio NfttBralist. 
Luei^KwLlnatitiitc of Tropical Boficarcb. 

— JoaniaJ of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
London.*. Annnb of Payohieal Science, 

— BritlaU Aisociatiou. 

_ _ ClrnTch JllMonary Ho view. 

— Bngenics ReTioWr 

_doumal of the East India Association. 

— Laneet^ 

_Heliqnaiy and lllnfllmted Aichee- 

ologiat, 

— Saga-Book of the Viking ClnK 

— Soeiologioal BeTiew. 

— Soatb American Miaaioiinry Society- 

AbOErmT^E^ 

La Plata Mnsetim- 

Austko- H irx <iARr* 

P%iilapatt Magy ar XedEcti Mnsenm, 


Koloxtvdr,., Dolgozatok. 

Zn^Mne CZeirifieT^)^,* Lndu^ 

Modlin^ Anthropos, 

Uhr Jlrndiils... Prav^fc* 

Beloeuu. 

BmsteU... Bulletin d« tn SociCdjS d*Etades 
Colonial 08. 

— Ball- do la Sec- Gcographie, 

— iTrstitnta Sol ray* 

— La Rome Cangolsisc* 

— Miseions Beiges. 

Qftcnt..* Volkakniids. 

Fhakck. 

Pof,.. Societo de Borcla^ 

ParL...La Katiirc. 

— La Borne ProhiatoriqueH 

— I/Ethnograpbie. 

— L^Hotntne Pi^blatoriqtie. 

— Herne dca Etndce Ethnograpbiqnos. 

— Heme dea TmdLtionaPopolaircs* 

— Statisiiqne Gfnerale de la EmBce. 
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Qermant. 

West Proo^AtuIiett ProTTitdiil* 
MiLAenm. 

Dretdffn,,, Epriclit d<?A Vcwra- fBr 
Enlkiiiid<>, 

d/Jf... Volkcr Mii«eQra. 

GieMXH .,, HoA3i^bd Blatter. 

Gofha.., Petermaitns lliitezlnagea^ 

NicderlaiLintxcr llittli^langen^ 
HambuTg-^- Ma^^aui fiir Vdlkerkuad^. 
JTir/-., MitteilaiigeD den Aiit}Lr<ipotd- 
^lucbou VareiM in Schleswig* 

Mnnich... Corre^poadenjeblatt. 

—' Geogr^pbLitilia OosellacIiArt. 

^ PmlilstorlicJid Blatter, 
jYttrairrj... Bcrioht der Xator^Iiutoriff- 
chcii GeaellachafL 

lisnu. 

5im£a,..ArcheK>JoglraI Reporiii. 

IriLT* 

Rivirta Argbeolcgica della Pro- 
viacia de Como« 

Naples,,, Ia Sci^iDta Swiale. 

A^nu... Ririflta. Italifum dt Sooblogia. 

Natal 

FietervuiriisbM.rg MoJiiUm. 

Kiw' South Walm. 

Sydney SciDDETB of MfiXiy 

SOEWAT. 

7Voa(lAyf<m, K, Noisier Vide&Hkabefra 
SaUkab. 


PosTt;<JJiL, 

Arcboologa PertugiiAfl. 

Scjpa,,^ A Ttndi^ao. 

Rhodesu. 

ifuidiTd^,.. Proceodihga ol the Ehodefiiui 
Scientific AsAwiatloiL 

St. Petmhurg^,, ZhJvaja StaHna. 

$W£DKJ. 

UpjMla-.- Kang]. Univorsitetets Biblt- 
otek. 

SwiTtAHLAKD. 

Zurich.,, Sckwcizeri^cbea Arcbir fiir 

Yolkttkundo- 

— JahresbotiFUt der ScUftcix Grsall- 
sch&ft fir Ui^[^a$chiob£v. 

Stuia, 

JB^yrOHlh, Miiiangcs do la facttlt^ cnentAJo 
de rUniverint^ de St. Joaepb. 

U^iTEU SrjmiH. 

Andoetr^ Phillips Acndeinj* 

(Dept, of AiT^biDologr). 

Berkeley^ OaL ...Uiuremtijr^ 

Rr^fdii... Anicricaa Jaqrual of Archas- 

olegj. 

Chis^ijo„. Open Coart. 

2few 3^lr Anierrctin Miiseiiin of 
Natanii History^ 

— PcpqliLr Saienea MoathJj, 

— Sdeaau. 

Phitadetpkiar,,^ Frooerdingaof American 
PhilfHiaphical Society, 

*i. BunMia of Auiencan 
Ethnology, 

~ Bureau of Manafnoturefl. 

— RcconJa of the Paat. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Barrotr-in-Pitrfirjv, Public Libtaty- 
BiWta^ham. Ceutral Free Library, 

— ’DniTeraity Library* 

Ciactaaari, Public Library. 
iHcci^pooL Free Maseam^ 

Lctidofi. Gnjldhall Library^ 

— LoDdua Library^ 

J/ddrdA, Contieiuara Pabife Library, 
Siftnchcftcr^ John RjLuubf Library. 


ManrhejfieT. Fr«,‘e Reference Lihmrj. 
Neur^iie. Public Library. 

Acir ybr^. CcmelL University^ 
O/fawrn Library of Parliameut^ 
Oxford. Indian Institute, 

Siilford. Royal ^rosactn. 

Shajfictd. University Library. 

Tcityd^ Imperial Uni vomit}*. 


M^rHnm im OrdiMarjif ic Mii St Afarim^M /,4*f, 
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or THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

JAFOAHY 21st, 1913, 

Dr. Alfked P, HaudsLat, Prmde^it^ the Ckair, 


The Miniiteo of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirined. 

The Chaiomas appointed MessrSL A. L Lewis and Noeuak H. HASiif os 
Bcmtiiieerfl, and declared the ballot: open^ 

The Secbetary read the report of Conncil for 19X2> which/on the motion ol 
the CtumitAi?* waa apferoved iinaiiiinon»ly. 

The TBEAfluiiER read hia Report for 1912, whijcli, on the motion of the 
CiunudAN, waa tmannnoualy aooeptcd. 

The PSESOCNT then read lus addreas* entitled ^ Recent Axeb^logical 
DiBcovcries in Mexico ” illustrated by bntern elides, 
von, iLnt 


a 
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Ripon eftht UsantiU/'or the ytar 1012, 


The ScBunxzEBS tlwii handed in their report, and the following were declared 
to be duly elected sa OlScere and Council for 1913-14. 


PtetidftiL —^A. Keith, Esq., M,A., LL.D. 


T. A. Jo^ce, Esq., Mjt, 

Sir K B. Martin, Bart, If.A. 


Viee^FTmdmts, 

W. R, R. Rivera, Esq,, M A , M.D„ 
F.R.a 


JLm. SecrcUirg, —^T. C. Hodson, Esq. 
ffon. Trtatsirer,-^^,. TV. Williamaou, Eaq. 


C&aneil, 


F, Comer, Eaq., M-RCJS. 

Major R L. Cummina, R , A.M- C, 

M. L, Damea, Eaq. 

Sir A. J, E\'ans, M-A,, DJJtt., F,RS., 
F-BJt, F.S.A. 

A. Gardiner, Esq., M.A, 

R J. Gladatone, Eaq,, M.D. 

K. O, A, IjOveson, Eaq. 

C. S. Myota. Esq., M.A., MJD. 

R H, Pye, Eaq. 

Si. BL Ray, Esq., M.A, 


Professor Carvetb Read, M.A, 

C. G. Se%maait, Esq., M.D. 

W. W..Sbeot.Eaq.,M.A. 

Professor G. Elliot Smith, M,A., 
MJ1„ F.RS. 

Sir Everard im Thum, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
E Thurston, Eaq., C.LE. 

E Torday, Eaq. 

3. Hoazledine Wamii, Eaq. 

W. Wright, Eaq., M,B., D.Se. 

G, Udny Yule, Eaq^ FjSjS. 


The newly elected PitEaiiiEST was ^en installed, and after cxjiresaitig thanks 
for his election, he proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Maudaby, and requested him, 
in the name of tlio Institute, to allow his aildress to_be printed in the JmrwtL 


The Son. SECBETiJiv then resigned ofQce. 


AlTNUAl REPORT FOR 1912L 

The Counoil is liappy to report another year of substantial progress, 
and is pleased to leeonl tlm fact that the total membetahip peaches the figure of 
608. The numerical gains and loaaea are expressed in the following table 





Bfport of the Council for the year 1912 , 
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IJaiL, 1»12. 

Loss by death 
or maigDAtieiL 

Sinca elected. 

1 Jkd., 1)»3. 

Hauonrv Fellawi . 


— 

+ 1 

44 

Cciredpcmding Fellovn.. 

i 

-1 

— 

1 

LmU CoJT»pciid«nti. 

3? 

-1 

— 

36* 

AElUt^d Soci«ti« .. 


— 

+ 1 

! 3 

A^iattfd Mtiubtra . 

i 

-a 

+3 

3 

Ordinary Fqliown 

Compoqnilaig. 

7S 

-^4 

— 1 

\ 

i 

\ T1 

JSubicribjag.. 

355 


■fSl 

3&J 

Tstal (ordimuy) 

430 

-33 

+31 


Totiil M«mb<?r>ihip 

soa 

-3T 

+3e 

003 


* 0£ theiw & hko Otdiii*rf Ffllloiw. 
^ Of tliM 7 w*« •!» CMtnijj FeUflwi. 


Among tlio lo^3^ thMt thn Institiita hoa aufibred (trough death are R. A. 
BuUen, Bmby^ Miaa M. C. Ffennell, J, Grajp Br A, H. Kaane and Andrew 
Lang. 

Mr. P* Bmby was one of our oldest Fellowa^ having joined the Ethnological 
Society in 1865 tmd having been a Fellow of the Institute from ita foundatioiL 

In Mr. John Gray the InatJtnte has anSered a very severe loss. At the time 
of hifl death he held the post of Hon. Treasurer^ to which he fiad been elected m 
1904* An obituary notice haa already appeared in Man, rJ12p 44^ but the 
Council wish once more to record their deep sense of gTaUtnde for the great 
that he rendered to the Institute duriiig hia eight years of office. 

Dr. A. H. Keane died in February at the age of 70: for 33 yeai^ he had Wu 
a Fellow of the Institute and his emmeot services, to Anthropology, which he made 
hia lifelong study, are well known to all members of this Societ)\ An obituary 
notice has appeared in ifaa, 1912, 2$. 

Mr, Andrew Langn one o! the most talented and versatile of contemporary 
Anthropologista, died in July^ and a notice already appeared ul 1912, B5« 
Though the sphere of hie activities was unusually wide, he devoted a great portion 
of hia time to the eluciilation of Anthiopolc^cal problems and his numeroua 
writings, conspicuous by the olority and perfection of the style in which they are 
composed, will he of lasting value to students of primitive Sociology, 
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of Iht C&andi fit ifu 1^X2. 


itEETCSGa. 

Durmg the year 1912, 11 ordmarj' meetings have been held, at ^lueb 13 ^ 
paper? wet^ read: 4 dealmg with archfeologicalt o with physical ai^d 4 with 
ethnographical subjecta. Eight eixhibllioua of &peemtei^ were made. 


Hurley MemouijlL Meual, 

The Huxley lleuiorial Medal waa lihjfl year pFeaented to Professor W. Gk^fl^land. 
The title of his lecture^ which was delivered on November 19th, waa “The 
Metals in Antiquity." 


PUBUCATIOKS. 

Duriug the year two half-yearly parts of the J<mrnid have been iseacd, via., 
ToL XLT, Part 2, and Tol. XLTIi Part 1. Of the former 134 and o! the latter 
111 copies were sold. The Council is happy to call attentioa to the fact that the 
eotnbined sales this year constitute a record^ oxceeding that established in 1903 
by 2fi copies. 

With regard to dfan* the usual tun^lve monthly parts iiave been mimi [ in 
the ease of 2 of these ports the number of pages was increoaed from 16 to 24 Ttie 
sales show' a alight deorease on the record establiahed last year but the figures may 
be regarded as saLktactory. The margin of profit is not yot sufficiently largo for 
the Council to recommend that the present system of subsenpLion be abandoned. 


LmsAnv. 

The number of accessions to the library easily eouatittites another record, 
amounting to 580 aa earn pared with 455, the igtire lor 1910* The excliange list 
ha^ been augmented by 2 Britieh publications Considembls progress has been 
made in the preparatjoti of tbe new catalogue. 


External 

The XVTTItb lutemational Congreas of Americanists was, at the invitation of 
the Council of tbe Institute, held in London from May 27th to June Ist, A short 
report was published in Afan, 1912, 72* 

Early in the year tlicCooncil iasneil an invitatioii to Societies and Imtitutionfl 
interested in Anthropology to send repreeentative& to a confereaco for the puij)Ose 
of diiwUBBuig the posaliility of insiitutidg an Intomational Anthtopologiijal 
Cungresa. The Conference held on June 4th under the Chairmanship of the 
President of the Institute, when 28 delegatee were present. A full report of the 
proceedings has appeared in Jfan, 1912. 73. 


TTtamter'f fsr tht, ytar I9l2. 
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TBEASUHER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1912. 

The great advance, amounting to about £60, in the subscriptioQH (exclusive of 
anvara) which tho year 1911 ahowcd over 1910 was practically maintained in 1912^ 
if we allow for the fact that the mceipta fur the latter year were not, as were those 
of each of the yeara 1910 and 1911, swollen by a life suheoription, which la in fact 
a payment of all future euhBcriptions in advance. 

The receipts from sole of the JoKmitt in 1912 exceeded thoaa of 1011 by about 
£100 ; and, as the cost of publication (deducting £115 ITa.lOrf-, the extra cipcnse 
of paying for 3 Journals in tbo year) was only about £57 more, the deficiency for 
1912 was only about £75, which may be compared with the deficiency of £118 2 j. Iff. 
in 1911. 

Man pmatically paid ita way, the profit, aa shown in the Re venue Aeoount, 
juet about covering the coat of postage. This item can hardly be compared with 
1911, aa the amount received from Man that year was largely augmetited by the 
getting in of arrears. 

Tlie gross Income for 1012 wo* £1.256 6s. lOd, wliich is about £51 leas than 
that actually received in 1011; but. if 1911 had not had the benefit of a life 
■ubscriptiou, the dilTerence would Juive been only about a couple of pounds. And, 
as the inoome received from arrears in 1912 was about £70 less than it was in 1911, 
it follows that there has been a substantial advance in nonnal income. 

The expenditure, on the other hand (deducting the extra Jmrmi expense, and 
adding £56 5a Od., one qnniter'a rent unpaid), was £1,193 Sr. 2d., which is about 
£19 1^ than that of 1911. 

From the above figures it will be seen that, after allowing for these items of 
Jmmal and rent, the true balance of income over expenditure for the 12 months' 
working of 1012 has been £64 4s. 8rf-, which ts satisfactory. 

It will bo noiicsd that I have prepared the accounts for 1912 in a form 
diflering from t h*r adopted liy my predecessor. The length of the capital account in 
this transition account was miavoidable; but future capital socounts, prepared on 
the same system, will be short and simple. 

RoueET W, Welliamso^, Hitn. Tftam,rer. 
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Trmmrer's ih^ 1912. 


BOYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOR 


BEcrEipra. 

BALAXct in hindp Jtmnt,ry lirt, I&IS .. 

LftM Libm7 Fund fb^low) ... 

SUfiSClEIPTlD]r» 

Comot ........ 

AiTstri ..........., ^** *+*H.^i., I .*.. * . < * I 

AdVUlO^ ^ » .*****,+ , p« .. p + ^ + P P F F F P .. 

Li/fl... . .. 

Affiliik iinn ...... ...... 

SiAH OF ..... 

Sal8 of ...... 

Salf of omza IjItk^tubi :— 

Hui leF Lectnn..... f ^.ff.f%, ... i ... .. 

Bibliop^phv *....... 

Kejkort of Antbrapofoetnc G»iiunUte« ... 

Hublej A “ Uguidn ff+++. .. ..... »■*. 

Fbyiuod Deteiiondaii *,**,,, .. , 

A OFttTlal FO . ..... _, . 

BmttEstx ........ 

StJVX>lflIE& .. 


BEVENUE 

M M* d, £ t . d. 

139 2 9 

16 Z ft 

- m 10 4 

e03 10 3 
^80 
39 l± 0 

4 10 0 

-- - 731 0 a 

sa€ 4 a 

107 0 10^ 

4 1 S 

B B 
3 T 10 

T fl 

—- 8 S 5 

11 n 0 
47 8 n 

3 m 11 


£lp37l> f ^ 


Balafcm in bmni, m JuLoary, 1012. 
Baluic« .. 


LIBRAEY 

£ i- <L 

10 a 0 
7 10 


£23 4 5 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

TffE YEAH 1911 
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PHESroENTIAL ADDRESS. 


BECENT AECILEOLOGICAL T>ISCOVElilKS IN’ MEXICO. 

[WlTff PUktE L] 

A. P, Maupsut, M.A., D*Sc. 


OsE of the principal events of iuterest to this Society duriog the fiaat year 
has been the meeting m Lotidon, for its ISth Sessioiip of the InternAtionul Gongreae 
of Americani&tep and I propose now hriedy to pass in toview some of the papers 
read duriog the Sesaionp dealing with the ancietit cultures of Mexico and Central 
America. A good deal of attention has lately been given to the pre-Aztac ruina of 
TcotihuHcan on the great Mexican platean. To (|uot& fttnn Professor Seler^a 
paper— 

^^Tlie two great pynunida which rise in the mid^ti of the miiiB are called by 
the Mexicans the Pymiuids of the Sun and of the Moon,^ and the double row of 
small mounds running in a straight line through the fields, passing the foot of the 
Pyramid of the Sun and ternunuting at the base of the X^aniid of the Moon, were 
considered by the Mexicans to be the graves of ancient kings. Hence, up to the 
present date, the street betwicen. these two rows of small ixs known by the 
name ^ Camiuo de los Muertoe^,' the street of the dead. 

This interpretation h wrong. The excavations made hy Di^aire Clianmy nod 
Leopoldo Batres proved that theae mounds were not graves hut dwellmgg, and that 
this site waa occupied for o long timo* or at different mtcr^^alsp for a lower set of 
rooms w&g discovered filled up with atones and solid niaaonry, which formed the 
foundations of other bmldings erected on the top of them. These later rooms had 
l)een destroyed by fire, only the lowei* parts of the walls ore standing and these 
ahow rnimiatukable traces of glazing hy fire. Tlie ruins of Teotihnacun are famous 
for the nearly inexhauatible quantity of lit tie clay heads, fragments of potterv and 
other antiquities with which the Helds are arnwn, or that may be found by tJie 
iiK^st superficial digging. Excavations made in a more aysLetuutlc way brought to 
light real treosarca* The examples of the potters^ and stone-cutters^ art of the 
Teoiihuacati culture ore more arUetio than those of the later cenCrcs of Mexicaii 
culture, and there ie generally wantiug a relation to the well-known types of the 
Mexican pantheon. Only Tlaloc. the Mexican rain-god^ has been with certainty 

rcccgnize<1 among the finds at Teotihua^p and there may be traced a faint relation 
to other types,*’ 


* “ Pi^dtatuil Addrao,’’Jcpiw-H 4 i/ g/ IU>yai AniArvpoioffica! laUitMif 

l&ja, p. 14, Fig. 1, • 
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Among the papers presented to the Congress was one by Sehor l^on l^poUlo 
Batrea, aometime Tiiaj>octor‘GeneraI and Conaervator of the ArchRologica! 
Moniunenta of the Mejcican Eepublio, dealing with the mins of Tootlhnaean, 
especially with his restorstion (7) of the I’)Tftiijid of the Sun. In this paper lie 
says— 

I remoTod the earth at the level of the base of the Pyrauiiii of the Sun, at 
the soutb^west angle, and beneath the ncenuiulnted soil and one structural layer, 
4 metres thick, already in min, there appeared a fragment of facing formed of 
stones whose regular and level surfaces faced outwards/' 

Seuor Batres goes on to explaiu how be lielieved that the American Indians 
raised their buildings by superimposing layer on layer. As he expresses it: —" The 
interior layer of all was the ’ leit niotiv'of the restj all were equal and each 
completely finished with a stairway to ascend to the ehrine, and the structure was 
(in each instance) similar, so that one may feet certain that by removing, so to 
speak, the outer layer, the under layer vfould reproduce in its entirety the 
aiTaiigemeiil of tha former ’* (tliat is of the finished budding), “ ns do the under^ 
lying leaves of an onion." 

Further on Se!ior Batres states that— " Three great diflieulties stootl iii the vray 
of the exeeution of this gigantic exploratioii: the finst was to realise the scientific 
data of the condition in wliich the mouuiuent wos found, and, in coufomity nith 
it, to cany out methudicolly the cxeavatiuna under ouch conditions of solidity and 
Becurily, that the sacrefl interests with which we wre ahoiU to deal could not 
possibly Im endangered; the second dilheiilty was with regard to the very 
conaiderable Bums of nioney which lind to lie sisent in removing and carting away 
the many thousands of cubic metres of rubbish and earth which Imd covered a 
mmn 258 metrea Enpiare at the base, and of a total height of 7fl metres—iuclnding 
earth and stones belonging to the ruined exterior layer measuring 15 metres in 
thickness.” 

SeAor Batres goea on to complain of critidsina of Ida mstlioils (criticiama 
which T have not seen) but those paragraphs from Ids own liaiid which I have 
read to you are quite sudicietit to account for the cmnleuitiation of Iiia methods. 

No one who has seen much uf ancient Ameriean building will deny that the 
pyiamidal foundations are frequently built more or less in layers, w ith walls (wliich 
afterwards Wjihib interior walls) built in the course of conabniction to aupport the 
muss; also tlist buildings were winetimes enlargnd by completely amroundiug and 
covering over the original foundation mound by aggregations of rubble and masonry to 
enable larger buildings to be erected on the summit This latter aiTangcnient can 
iw very clearly seen In the ifiiya mins of thichen Itza in the building known os 
the Casa do Monjos or Nunnciy, where, through the foundation mound having 
been used during recent yeara as a quarry, two inner foundations faced with cut 
atone have been brought to light. This, however, has evidently been done Ijocanaa 
the original building had become too small for the purpose for wliich it was used, 
and new and more important buildings were required. If, however, the outer 
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cavoring were removed we fi^liould oetminly ml find a oompleta model of tbe Soul 
building undemeatk 

Tilt! outer ceoioni facing ou the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacun waa 
c^ertniiily iuEJict in aoiue places when 1 eicauiiiiod it not many years agc^ it may only 
have been iu pfitehe^, It is tnie, but enough remained to farm some idea of the 
finished appeaianee of the buililiDg. Whether Senior Baires removed a thickness of 
4 he states in one paragraph^ or 15 metres as he etatoa in another, 

there can lie Htlle doubt that he has desjtcoyed the value of one of the mo^t 
intereuting structum of tlie aucieot Auierioans* and left io ita place a stupendoUiS 
mannmcnt of self assertion and inootnpetenee, Tliis is idl the iiiore to bo deplorcHl 
as the culture associated with Teotihuacan is every day becoming a matter of 
greater interest to the anchseologist and ethnologist 

I will now turn to a paper by Bailor Don Maniiel Gamiu, of Mexico^ who 
deaojibes the result of six months" excavation work Lu the neightxiurhocd of 
AtzcajKit^Ico, especially of one area 25 metres square, which waa carefuMy 
examined to a depth of T'50 metres. (Pig, 1.) 

The first layers to the depth of about 60 ceuLimetres, which had been a gpOil 
deal disturbed by oultivatioOp contoiuesi mijeed fmgmeuts of A^stee and modem 
lottery, and niaoy other excavations pro veil that fragments of Aztec pottery were 
always to be found to that depth. Liyers 3 to 14 reaching to a depth of 
3 25 metres contained various jNntery objects^ including vasosi, small human hoods 
mode in moulds, personal ornanients^ etc., of tlie same type as those found ot 
Tootihuacan, Ikut no trace of ebJecEs acknowiedge^l to be A^tec* 

Below this Teotihuaoau culturct for a depth of rather more than 2 metreSr 
ilividaJ jjito four layetSp objects were ftnind which are described as of the '^Tipo do 
Cerros,"' or Kill-type^ as eimilor objocte have been found an the lower slopes of 
of vartoiia natural emineneea in the Valloy of Mexico. 

The ftouill [lottery heads of the HilUtype are oil evidently made by hand, and 
not formed in tnouldsr and thus differ in teclmiqne as well as in type from those 
found at Teotihuncau. 

iVsa i^ull of those excavations, it is rouaonably aigued tliat the type of the 
hille ie the oldest, and must fiave covered a long period of time to account for tlia 
2 metres of deposit; that this was followed by the Teotihuacan culture axteuding 
over a still longer period, and that the Aztec culture ia tho moat ret^nt and was of 
comparatively short duration 

I must now refer iigain to Dr. Selcr s ^japer, for in that he shows that objects 
of the Teotihuacan tyiie can be traced tbtough TlalnapiuLlfi to the neighbourhood 
of Quautitlan andj again^ to San Juan de loe Llanos^ Jalapazco ami San Andres 
Chalctucoiuula on the eaetem margin of the great central plateau. 

It must especially be noted that Dr^ Seler examined a vase dug up near 
Jatapasco, ornameutei:! with figures of singing priests pouring a libation on the 
ground^ flo abnilcir in design to a mural pointing found in the ruins of Teotihuacan 
that he Is ootiviuced it ia a representation of the same cereniony. 
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l^rtsulctUiat Aeldr€ss, 


It may bo teuiembcTLMl tliat In my last Presidential Addrosa I made the 
suggestion that the mins between Mixtn and the city of Guatemalii might belong 
to ilie aatue culture as thnt of Teotiliuaeau, and that the people of that cultuie may 
have been a bill race eitending throughout the higlilanda of Itloxico and Gentml 
America, whose portraits may still be seen carred on the llaya moaiimonte of 
Ixkun and its ueighbtrathood, where they are shown os captivoa bound with 
cords.^ 

Tliat rather daring suggestioii has certainly not lost weight by the recently 
aiH[uired evitleucc of the extension and long duration of Teotihiiacan culture. 

In any case, wo are faced with the fact that tlie problem of the origin and 
development of the more civilized racea of America is one of great compleiity, 
which will need the most painBtaking and accurate research to euEiire a solution. 

Sefior F. del Paso y Tmneoso coiUributed u photographic copy of the 
Memtrnal <if tht Indiana af Ttpeiiaaditc^ a mannacript preserved in the British 
MusauiiL 

In the iNiper aocompaiijuig this Ciijntributionj, Sefior Troncoso pays m eloqaexit 
tribute to the memory of Lord Kingsborough, a former owner of the manuscript, 
and names it the Codas, an adscription which I feel sura will meet 

with general assent. 

The Codex is post-Columbian, and is a petition of the Indians of Tepetlaozfoc, 
a pueblo in the district of Tmccoco, in the Valley of Meiico, to the King of Spain, 
for relief from the exactions of the Spauiah “oncomendoros*' or qverdnrda. It is 
expressed in Mexicuti pioture-writing, aocompaoied hy an explanation in Spanish. 

Tlie Codex is an iiitercating dfwument, not only Uiatoricaliy, but from other 
points of view. Aitlicugh conforming to ancieut Mexioan methods of picture- 
writing, it shows an evolution in stylo due to contact with Enropuans; it furnishes 
a good example of a native Mexican map, and ailds to the list of pictorially 
cxprcsscil plaoB-nfltues, 

Cocopin, the caoiquB of the rnebb nt the time of the conguesl, was 
nppaniiilly the sixth cacique in succession from the fomidiitioii of the Pueblo. Two 
pages are devoted to the tribute iiaid to him. ami to a pictorial table of his 
descendants up to the time the i»tiiioii was made. 

On the two follotring pagea ore pictures of the caciques from the founder of 
the Pueblo until the date of Uic petition. The first six caciques stand apparently 
clothed in feather nmntlea, are armed, with bows and arrows, omi carry full quivers, 
and each wears u chaplet of loaves round the brow, Cocopin, the cacique at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, and his eucceasora, are seated on a aort of wickcrX?) 
ilwone, wear woven ganuenta of ornate pattems, and their heads ore unadorned. 

The following four pages give pictures of twenty eubordinatc chieftains, each 
one a ruler of towns or villages, which paid tribute to him personally. The 
existence of this local haronogo auggesta to Sefior Ttoncoso the ptobabJo lueaiuug 

' <1^ tht Royat Amhropoloyiixit Innittte, Ifllii, Vol. XLII, Plate f. 
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of oertAin nataes, such as CemiiottUlaii {cempofd = 20), the place of twenty 
nobles ot baionst Ohiconaiili-tlau, the place of the ame baronies. 

Tlie foUowiiifj 130 pages are intereaciag, historically, os dealing with the 
exactions of the Spanish encomenderos, or over-lords, 

Sefior Troncoso promises us a ttaoaliteratioii aad extended csoniinentatyof this 
Codex, to which we look forwartl with great interest. 

1 will now draw your attention to a meat interesting paper, most carefully 
and IjftautifuUy illustrated, by a menibor of this Institute. Mr. J. Cooper Ciark. 

This contribution is entitled The ^ory of Eight Dter, in Codex 
Colouibino. 

The peisotiality of Kgiit Deer waa first brought into notice by Mrs. Nuttal. 

Mr. Cooper Clarfc.,wheu atiidyinp the splendid collection of antif^uities in the 
National Jluseum of Mexico, turned his attention to the Codex Coloinbino, a 
native tnanuscript now preserved in the .Museuiu. 

The Codex is written, or luther i^inteil, on deer skin, the aurface of which has 

been coated with a white varnish. 

The Codex, whicli is incomplete, ujeasures 6"SO metres in length and 20 ceuti- 
iBBtres in width, is folded like a screen into book form, and is painted on both sidea. 

The Btudv of this Codex showed Mr. Cooper Clark that it contained, among 
other records, the history of an imli^diial named Eight Beer or Ocelot Claw. The 
name glyph is a deot'e heaii with eight round disks, that ia, tlia numeral sight. 1 
am ineliu&i to think that Eight Deer, which is n ilate in the Mexican raleudiu, 
probably marks the day of hie birth, although Mi'. Cooper Clark gives his birifiday 
as XII Akatl 1 MalinaUi. TJie uanie of Ocelot Claw was apparently bcstowiHi on 
him later iii life. Tlic interesting point is that Hr. Cooper Clark was able to trace 
the history of this individual in five other codices, namely, the Zouche Codex in 
the British Mitacuin, the Vienna, the Bodleian, the Becker and the Soldeii Codices. 
In BOiiie instances these latter codices add incidents in the Hfo of Eight Deer, which 
are not given in the Colonibino. We can see the hero conquering towiia, undotgoing 
penance” plaving at the Ull game in a Tlaxtli, making offeritigs to the gods, having 
hiii nuao pierced by the priests to enable him to wear the Y akiL-xiu-huitl or 
nose onmment, ond engaged in kiiidUng the aacred fire. 

Then, in the Vienna Codex. Eight Beer is seen advancing to the attack of a 
town symbolized by a bird perehed in a tree in the middle of a lake; in the next 
picture Eight Deer i» depicted stretched npoii a sacrificial stone, while the priest 
plunges a knife into hU breast to pluck out his heart, and finally in the Bodleian 
Oodex we see liim wrapped up in a ainmmy jjack after death. 

The town aymboliised by a birtl perched on a tree in ii lake may be the city 
of Mexico, for an* eagle perched on a cactiis is the well*kiiown glyph for Mexico— 
if that to so. Eight Deer may liave failed in an attack on that city, oad in 
conseipience may have snlfareii death on the Hacriflctol stone. 

nowever, the date suggests nnother interpretation, for the date of the 
oacrifice to clearly given ns XU Akatl 1 Maliualli, that to, the date given by 
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Sir* Cooler Clark as the birthday of Eigbi Dwr. so that he Uvod exactly fifty-two 

yean, or itiO length of a Mexican time cycle. 

Now this at once siiggpsta that we are not dealing witti historical facti hut 
with some mythological calendar stoiy. However, T am ve^ loth to give np the 
liifltorical view and I do not think Mr. Cooper Clark’s argument as to tlio birth 
date Iwing XII Akatl 1 MslinaUi ie a strong one. Sloreovor, there is a further 
point of great intoreat io that Mr, Cooper Clark thinks that he has idontilied the hero 
Eight Deer on one of the sculptured slabs roraoved by Sefior Batres from the ruins of 
3Ioutc Alban near Oaxaca. Tbcscolplure is eomewhat defaced, but it is juat jKissible 
to make out a deer’s head incluiled in a cartouche with the numeral eight below it, 
but in this case the numeral « expre^l acconling to the Maya ay'Stem of 
noUtion. that is by a bar<=five)and three dots, instead of the eight disks of Nahiis 
notatioiL However, tins dash and dot notation is not ooudned to the Mayas. 

Mr. Cooper Clark therefore offere the suggestion that all of these ootlices, 
dealing with the lile history of Eight Deer, are of iJapotec and not Axtec origin. 

This sii^estiou not only strengthens tlie hiet^wicol view of the codlcea, but 
also eiihanoes the intereet in the vwy attractive remains on Moute xVlban. These 
ntius are easily scoesslble. as they stand on the top of an isolated row of hills, and 
are within an boar and a hairs rale of the city of Oaxaca. (Date I, Fig. 1.) 

.iVn excellent hirJsoye view of the site was drawn by Hr. llolmea of 
Waaliington,’ The site has since been cleared of the few trees and scanty scrub by 
Scilor Batres, and some of the carvod slabs were removed by him from their iKrsitmns 
and transported to the National Museum iu Mexico, which is much to he regretted 
as there was no damage iirotn forest growth to contend against, and they could have 
tieeti easily protected liad they teinaiued in situ. 

I liftve walkerl over the site several times, but have not been enabled to do 
any clearing or make excavation. There seems to mu to be evidence of at least 
two ocenpationfl, and two plmtograpbs, kindly lent by ifr. d. Cooper Clark (one, 
from a seriesof similar figures, the *tther from a siek)>ow two very distinct styles 
of sculpture, of which I take the moukey-like figurea (Plate I, Fig. 2), from the 
{>nsition in wliich they are found, to be the earlier. In the other or second style, 
which is dietinotly Nahua (Date I, Kg. 3) in type, we me also met with the fact 
that the accompanying legends are not expressed iu picture writing, but in 
hieroglvphs, approaching tlie Maya gly^dis in forin,thoagli not identical with them, 
and further that the uumetals are given in the Maya notation. 

Are we here in a halfway house between the Mayas and the Nahuas ? 
Nothing hut llie most careful exomimilion of the site will help ns, ami for that 
we may have to wait some yearn. 

It is worth mentioning that, although I was not able to do any clearing, I 
scraped away enough of the rubbiah with my iinnds to aacerUin the position of the 
building which formerly stood on the mound marked X, and found that it is not 
set nquaie with the others as the plans show it, but was slewed round towards the 
’ See Ctitv e/JfeAw, Field Columl^ Mueuuiu'e FulilioLtiDnii, isttj. 
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possibly to eatcb the solstitial sunrise in a (iistant gap in ibe hills, I hate 
no note on the subject, ami 1 bojie the next visitor to the ruins m\l ascertain the 
true lieariug. 

There is no huUding now visible at Monte Alban, but tmeh frogiuents of 
Vfdh ami swilpturo as can Iw seen show no likeness wliatevor U> that curio^ 
piizxle. the mins of ililln, only thirty milen distant, wliere the buildings are still in 

a. fair atate of preaeTmtioii. 

I am not fond of theoriang irem the insufficient data yet aapiired, but 1 waa 
once bold enough to sii^^t that the 3Iaya nice tiad once oecupiml tho grenior 
mrt of soutlu^ni Meiicn, and hod been driven by Nalma inviulore into Central 
America, where they hod developed their script, but this was before I liad seen 
Monte AlUn and its glyphs, which may tnodify Uwt view. However, my reason 
for tliat suggestion was that Quetzalcoatl, the plumed aeipcal, under the name of 
Kukulwm, was t].e principal god, or it would safer to say the calture god, of dm 
Sluyas sml was also the principal god wol^pi«*l at CludiUu,and that the so-called 
pyrnmid of Cholula is more Uke a composite Maya foimdatiou mound than sueli a 

foondatiou mound as the pyramid of tlm suu at Teotihimcan. , „ , . 

Then the Huasteca near the amutli of the Rio Patiuoo are umloubtedly of the 
Mavurece botl. in language aud pbj-sical characteristics, and my suggestion was 
that thev were a remnant left behind when the Xaliuos drove tho Muyas into 
Central America, Following np streaui on the Rio l^nuco in the Uuastec countiy 
we coiuc to Tiilur thu repnteil horue of those misty poaple, the Toltecii, and at Itila 
were nneartliod the ruins of a temple with two featheroil-snake columns, precisely 

similar to the siirtka-coltimned temples at Chichdn ItzA. 

perhaTs in the fnttiro it will be possible to unravel the deities of the Mexican 
panthe..n and we may had that Tlaloc w,m the god of the Tcotihuacau euilure, 
Quetzulcoatl the g«l i>f the .Unplaced Mayas, aod thot both were acceptod by the 
invmliiig Ualmaa. but that botit were of less m‘Coiint tliaii their 6erce and ruthleas 

war "Odr i i r i+ ™ 

I am quite wdl awarv that my remarks have thrown no new light on a very 

conmlieated and diUicult subject, bat as this is the last lime I fllmll have tho 
honour of addressing you irom this Chair, I wished to try and impress on jmu 
wluit a rich ami importautfield of areha-ological and ethm-logmal researeh 1,08 
oTiau to the explorer and student in Mexico and Central America, and to express 
the hope that its exploitation will not be left to foreigners alone. Germans. 
Frenohmen and Sorth Americans have accomplished much and are still at work, 
and wo can boast the names of Kingsborough and Catherwood in tho post, but I 
do not want to see England fall out of the reee. and at the present moment, with tho 
exception of our friend Mr. Cooper Clark (who 1 hope will return to a work he 
has 80 well beguu). 1 do not know a single Englishman who is in the iield. 

There can be Uttle doubt that the subject whidi wiU take much of our attention 
during the coming session will he the nnLiquity of man. Yon will all remember 
llie very iutorosting disco^ion «n the pai>eTs by Mr. Reid Moir and Dr. Keith last 

TOIh xlul ® 
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on the riisin, a^iil tlis diffijt^ntns af opiuioTi na to Avlmthyr thitt 

skelotan waa found iiljove Of Iw^low the fkinlder Clay* 

Thif! year it ia to be hoix^l tlwt wo miiiY liavc a |>apfir on the very reiiLurkable 
ilintpij i dare not yet call them flint implements, which have fjeen fiiuinl by 
Mr. lleiJ Sloir in tho Ifel Crag undorlyiDg the Boulder Clay* A seloetioa of those 
ilinte la now locked in the Uepartment of bho Bribkh and Medbevai Aniicpiitm at tlie 
British Mubouiti, and 1 hope you vvilliiiake yourBelveaa^c|i.Ldiitod with thorn before 
the diaoufufbn Uikos place, for they are wed worthy of your uLteution, and 1 mny 
add, the diaen^Bion promises to he a very lively one. If the chipping of these lliiits 
is the w'Ork of nmn, it will lengthen our pedigneu very coneidenddy. However, 
even that res[?ecrtahle letjgtli of our family tree has reoeived a great fulditiou hy the 
diecovery by Mr,. Dawson of the man (or womanwdiioU possibly takes us 

back til Plioffone tiine£k TIlc modust aiithropclugiat is souieiimes aeciieed of letting 
hb itnuginalion run rioij goologicjdly, over n discovery of ancient hnman ruokuinSi 
but luckily this fa&t discoveiy waa iiiade hy a competent geologist. Hut even in 
thiacase although the gmvel m which the Sussox eraniiim was found is undoubi- 
edly very early, it is open to TjuestiiJn whether the cranium is as old as the earliest 
cunstituenis of the gmvol All these matters will, 1 hope, wuie licfom yiau dnritig 
the present si^ssion, and 1 tml sure tluit ynu will agree with me that you could not 
have a more competent Choirumn tu prc^iilo over these discusaions tliiiii vonr 
Presridflnt-ehMit^ Br. Keith. 

That he will ex [tress lus own opinion freelyp 1 luve uo doubt, and liaek it when 
necessary with a good fighting apeecLj but a keen of humour will save him 

from exaggemtim^unle^ a little exaggeration may he needed to tempt a rtductant 
opponent into dehning his |K>int of visw. Pen^oimlly, I feal honoureii in thodioicei 
you have made of my successor, and am convinecd that the in teres tii of thia Institute 
could not be eonridod to safer hauds^. 

Before conduditig, I wish to leniler my inost gmtofnl thanks to the Meiiibera 
of Council for the eiipjioi't they have afTorded me during my tenn of ofhee, ami 
specially euu f grateful for tlia over willing help that has been given me 
by the Oflltera ipf the Institute* I ai^copted the pusitiim of your President with 
ennsidemhU misgiving, os 1 am not u trained anthropologist, and if I have been able 
to carry miL my dntios without any aerioua fault, it has been eliicBy owing to the 
careful coaching I have recaiveil fjvim Mr. .loyce and ilr* MartindelL This 1 
believe, tho last time that Mr. pfoyce will oftlciate as your Secrotary. Not onlv are 
my ihanka due to him, but I feel sure that I am expressing the wblies of every 
fellow of tbo Insbitnter whether present or al^nt to-nigh tr in offering him our most 
grateful theitik^ for tho valuable service to the Instituie, which he lias giv^eu with 
touch cordiality and goodwill during his long tonn of olflee. 

The aildrcss was fully illustrated by lantern slides. 


JomrMat ijf fA# J 1913 , Pini* /. 
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THE WAWAXGA ANH OTHER TRtBES OF THE ELGOS DISTRICT, 

•BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


Br Kenneth 11. Dundas. 

1, IWTBOPDCTIO!'. 

The Elgun districl is tPliabited by several difTerent tribes aatxUvided into many 
distinct political sections. The present paper deals with a portion of these tribes 
aitd Bectiom 

My notes were collected over a period of thr« months under pressing of mtich 
other work; it is not pretended, there fora, tliat they are either very complete or 
very acunrntts ell the information here given lias, however, ijeen verified as care* 
fully as poseille and is, J think, on the whole substantially eorrect; and in any ctoee 
a paper of this deacriptitiJ) carries witli it its own intenial evidence. 

I do not propose entering very ctoeely into details of the history or origin of 
any of those people; whnt Information 1 possess on these poiuts will apjioar in my 
notes, and 1 leave it to others to draw their own conclusions. Similarly 1 Imve 
drawn no diatinotions hetween myths, legends, ttnditions and facts of real hiatorioal 
value. 

I have two remarks to make with regard to these notes. The first is this: I 
have heard doubts expresseil at times os to the accuracy of my information on the 
Kavirondoaud in iiarticuiar of that jxirLioa relating to chief llumia. Xow up to 
the time when these uoiea were ready for the typewriter, 1 bad read one work ouJy 
on anthropological science; since then 1 have read two mote; one ia Frofeasor 
Fi-azer'a Pysrkc's Ttudt, the other Marly Histaty qf ihr KhujHhip by the same 
author, and in both these I Hud the most abuuduut coufirmatiDn for almost all 
tny information. 

My second remark is this; 1 have heard it stated that Mumia is a man of no 
importance or at best a ftelf-couatiiulBii headman ; I think the account I iiave here 
given of the Wawanga kinga is sufficient to contradict this idea. 

I make these two remarks for this reason. I collected this information in 
order that I might, with the knowledge thus gained, be in a better position to 
adininieter these people; it may therefore be etpndly of mse to other admiuistTative 
officers, and it is mainly with that idea that I Imve taken the Inoable to compile 
these notes; and I therefore ask that criticism directed towards them may not bo 
of the purely destructive order. 
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* 

In the following pages I propose dealing witli tlie undermeiilioued tribes:- 


1. This IrVawaiiga. 

2. The Wamangii. 

3. ThnTT Min -t'iiahu. Masai at Mumifls. 

4. The Watflotiio. 

5- Tlie Kakamegtt people. 

6. The Knbroa. 

7- Tlie Tatchoni, 


8. Tlie ICitMh tribes. 

9. The El Konyi. 

10. The Waltigo. 
n. The TpVaugoma. 

12. The Wamia. 

X3, Tlie Kakelelwa. 


2. Wawanoa. 

I.— JHutr^tioTK 

L This tribe is sepaTate<l into two ilistinet politicnl groups: one niideir Mniiiia 
S/0 SkiuDdo; the oiher under Tumia S/0 S^kw^ The foroier oceupiea th^ 
adjoining dietficts of Loi^ko and Uwanga^; and ia by far the largor and more 
important of the two. Tlio latter occupies the country known m Mnknllu and 
numbera perliop^ some 3,500 eonle. The population of lK>th diYiaioiiB is largely 
mtermixetl with foreign tribes. 

11. CTawa;—Appendix A is a list of the Wawauga claiiiS, their reapeotive totenia 
and origins acconiing to tradition. 


II.— The Wawin^ 

L Family ^r«.—The Wawanga are ruled by a royal dj nuaty; their tribal 
history i» essentially that of tlieir rulers. Attaclied wiU he found the royal family 
tree (Appendix B)* I euiinot guarantee itfl abaoluto accuracy, hut for all practical 
purpoeos it will, T think, be found finffldently correctn 

n. irWony.—TIte ancestor of the present ruling family was a man cal lad 
Kwandedi. He was bom in Teniki (Kisumtt district) and movedj whilst yet 4 
young man, to Shira on the lianks of the River Yahk Here histwosoiis, KavJaknlla 
and Waiiga, were borm* 

At thifi tiniB tradition has it the whole country, excepting Shira and the Manga* 
district, was covered with deuBO fomst^ the hsunt of numerous elephants and other 
big game.* Traces of this forest am still to be sasn in many parts. 

The coming of the Wawanga to Loreko was according to tradition in this whse. 
After tlicir fallier'a deaths or perlmps when he was a very old iiian> Kaviakalla ajul 
Wanga quarrelled i it is said because the fontier'a wife, being ensjiccted of stealing 


I Vide Ap|3Ci)dlx A, {aji 
■ iTciSe Api^dht A* (.&)b 

Ndl to W 'ODiifuA^ii with the Wawti^i^ Farther iELformatjaa on ihia tiilie wtU 
gi^’eu ED a Kparflile paper. 

* I can find femroelj any trace of lb# fiiiileute of n bimllr^f tribe auch eu ihe Atbl of 
Kiknyn* 
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bauanttB ftniit the latter’s fflantationa. autl one (lay being actually caught in the act, 
vraat and hanged herself. Wanga thewnpon fled id fear of Uia brother, aiiil taking 
refuge with the Wamanga worked as a servant for an old nian and hi a wife. Now 
Waaga was wearing his copper bracidet. whieli only the Itawkho wcar,‘ and be kept 
his hand concealed under his cloak, that none might rec^^iKfi him for a chief; 
telling the people that hia hand was sick. Hie woman in whose house he lodged 
became suspkioua. however, and one day she placed food and water for Idm in the 
hut and boring a bole in the wall, spied upon him and saw lutu eating with the 
luLiid, on which he wore iha copp&r bnicclet. 

So the news went round that a great chief bad lodged in their village, and 

reached Wonga’a wives, cbildren, and retainers, who bid long been eeatching tor 
him. and thev and seme i^ple from llamgoli, called Watboi.ie, accordingly came 
mill joined him; and he and aU Ids people crowed over tlie Lusnmu and built their 

villttue ftt Lorcko^ ^ ^ 

L*ter Wanga explored the country to the north of the >zacfl in the direotion 

of Mount Elijou, and at a place called Matnngu he fell ill and died. Wien he saw 
that his end was appreachiug, he gathered bis people about liim and addressed them 
thus* "This i« mv camp, where I sludl die; when, therefore, chiefs of my loins 
detiart. bury them here.” And to his son he said: ' ^Yhen 1 am dead, do not 
forfiJtk^ tttv Crtuiitrv, but build fit l/>reka 

So Woois.« ««! WOH ly Wa '■“'I'‘ 

gruot riUose »t Loreko Btor tt» silo ot lie pri.-a.Bt Goremmem Station, oiid all hta 

pooplo livod willi liim in ikio villago. . w.,.. 

Wamlla «■«. BTMt catllo oxpBt. ond ho showed the people of ^^.bo m 
Ukltaio whose oottlo were very lieioe, how to e«t off the tap. ot lie horns, and to. 
oyer* tonr head he treated lhaa he reoelyed on. bead m l».^iept. 

■jfow his brother Mnroneoovntad the clUefta.nsh.p, and he loid the poopie of 

Who that all Ihoir cattle woald die. hotaa* Wavall. had out off the tip o then 
horna; so tl« Waho billed Wavalla, and Mmoao proclaimed hiasel/ etael re 

‘'tt’th. dring chief gave his oeppr b,«a,le. to his Wabhaliyu soryant tavin* ; 
" Take thia bnwelet to Wmabataa’a villoga. «. lift »ay l<‘ > >» 

obtain it and tln» booon.. ehiot: «.d taiU my wofe, who » h«ryy wtth ehjd, the 
if ,he bear a mri. ehild, she i. to call it Mtwni.’ so tha Manrno may Ita d«e red 

into tannkin* tbe obikl la a girl, and .has »y e^ 1» eta* ‘1:1=' “ 

e,„r« «t time WaytUht's wife bore a male elnld and .be called tarn Moem. mtd be 

weabroi.ghtoptalbeyUlas.of VTiunbal»..> tae motber a onolo. It aralla farther 

tamraotod hi. ...vent: " When toy eon is grown big, mtd Miimoo comes to hghl 
wmnb.ua ». tlmt he .cay ho chiof. pot foar iwrow, into hie (Masod.) hand, 


4 

I 

i 


forniatian re*»«iine ^ Itawkhoi nA t»/«, S, III, p. 
i ihe Kavireado won! for a ben cLirJtem 
chid of tli« Wwflsnssa tribe. 
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on6 arrow for evetj’ day of my fimeml, which will never be celebmlwi,^ and with 
these arrow's let hitn ehoot at aluiono'e i»eople." 

Now tlicre waa great enmity botwceti Wambatsii'a and Murono’e f»eople, 
because ilurono wanted to rule the latter, and Murono said; “Why do the 
oottimoo people dictate to me tl»e chief, m my own country ? I will go and fight 
\] fmn " i and he came and fought with Waiabatsa; and Watahatea took Muaui, and 
gave him four arrows into Lis lumd; and Mtisui shot these and kilied four men; 
and thereupon Wambataa’a people fell upon Jlurono's people and drove them with 
great slaughter across tlie Kstaea. And they proclaimed Mnsui king; hut Muroiio 
continued to reign over the territory across the Neaca, and refusing to give up Ids 
leopard'Skiu cloak, wore it in his own country.* 

Tbo Wawanga thus became split into two sections, each under its own 
chief. 

When Muroiio died, he was succeeded by his son Kitni,* who oppresued the 
people greatly. He robbed thorn of their best milk cattle, and it is related of liim 
that, when he heard of any specially fine lieast. be would go to the owner’s village 
iind remaining there would refuse ull meat and drink, until the man, fearing lest 
his chief should die in bis own village, gave up the cow to him. 

So the people wearied of Kitai’s oppression, ntid one by one they ernsEod over 
the Xzflea into Lorebo, nntil he was fmally left with scarcely any people to 
rule over. 

When therefore hluHiii was crovi'nod king, the people came to him and aaid: 
“ Look at Kitai, how because of his oppresaion of us he is left without any people; 
see to it therefore tliat, when you die, your chiltireu do not do as he linu done, or 
else wo cannot give them the copper bracelet.'’ and Musui agreed to what they 
said; and I think there is no doubt that Ids deacendauta have on tire whole 
faithfully kept this promise, 

MuBiii was fluccc^oil by Kitcchi, on whose aticcession a serica of Wamia raids 
commenced; the witoh doctors therefore instructed tho people to depose him and 
to put in his place a man vdth a hnnchljack sister, ami N^edia, whose sister w'as 
a huncblKtck, wns preclaimed king accordingly. He built his village at lorcko, 
just beyond the present pi dice lines at Mumbs Station. The spot is now converted 
into a great 'Uuiana grove. The walls and <litch of the village still remaiu, and 
trees, many of thorn of a considorelde atze, grow there. 

2ledia is said by bribery to have usurped tho govornuieut over the Wawango. 

At tho time tho BiitUh Oovemiutint look over tliis country tho Wawan^ 
chiefs ruled over o mimbec of different tribea 

Tlie chronological order, in which the various suctions were brought under 


■ rftifi {pi/rt4 WnwBpga truitOllLS^ pt 33* 

^ Fi'rffl A|i|k6iidi3t Af (c)l 

* ] gitnj tKfl *toT 7 JI4 tflld me bir lift peopltt ^ tMEik ii is mere tlum probable tlmL 
wm stmtedtd by Tavimbt, vho in tarn «■ racceeded lijf Kitai. TmyTiche’'fl mign wm 
probsbly rery btieJ (wvd nnimportiiiit^ niJ termiuntwl before Sdunui g?en’ up. 


itihm 0/ ihr Briiixh EaU d/fKU, 
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ootitrol by W^mga's da^iifka^, appears rather confimdi bttt I take it that tip to 
tfiift time of Ne<lia'fl auccesaton the position was this. Tho Wawanga were an 
independent tribo ijccupyitig the right and left )>anka nt the tniddle N^oea TCiver. 
Those on the left were ruled by Mnsui and later by his eons; thoase on the right, 
hy Morniio and ilia Gons, On the left hank of the Liismuu were the Watnongaj 
also an indefiendent trills ruled by their own chiefs. These throe sootioiis appear 
in Xedia's time finst to have been brought under the single Of>ntrot of a chief of 
tlie ehler branch of the bouse of Wanga and have, with the exception of the 
Mukullu section, remained so ever since 

Ned fa's descendants gradunlly extendwl iheir ride over many other sections 
and tribes in the Etgon district# Under SkhindOj the fat]>er of Mumiai tho 
Wawflnga kingdom rcncheil its zonithH The esact amoimt of control exoreised by 
these chiefs over the different Bections varied no doubt eonaiderably, but their 
ill H lien CO made it^If felt oviir a very lai*ge urea, and but for the advent of the 
white man T think Utere can be no doubt that Mnnda and his deseandants would 
liavo BTiccee^led in establishing a great kingdom very' much on the Unea of tliat of 
King Mtesa of Uganda. Whether lu doing so they wnuld have irome in conHict 
with the kings of Uganda, and gone under before them, it is of conm impossible to 
say I but at any rate there can l>e no doubt that the W awaiiga rule oontiiined in 
it great potontialiti^ for future expansion. Even now at the present day Alumias 
iurtuence iind authority is i^till reetigniz^i far and wide and extends beyond the 
borders of the Elgon district. 

During NeHb’s reign certain Uaflui-Gialia Masai left the Angatn Nanyooki un 
nccaiiint of drought and established theinselvw temporarily at Lngjiwkho in 
Marama. Their ehiof was Kitiimbes) of ttie Oltatua ckn.' It is related of Nedin 
Uiat tie uBfitl to invite these people to his villago to drink beer with him, and at 
night, when thov lieenmo intoxicated, he fitrangleJ them and threw thnir boilie* 
outside the kiaal, giving out that they bad di^J of drink. For this the Masai 
deciiled to take vengeance, and tley came and besieged Nodia tn hie village and 

demanded that he aliould lie deliveretl up to them. 

Wlien Nedia saw itmi Hs people would die of starvation, he said : "Let me 
go out and IM! killed, that my people may live"; and he and eight of hia eldm 
came out and were slain, ffedia ran some 400 yartls before being killed. He fell 
at the foot of some rocks, where his dca*-emli«ita to this day sacrifice annually to 
his spirit. Dying a violent death ho was not buried at Matungu,* 

Judging from traditions and stories lianded doivn regarding liLm, Nmlia wim 
the -roateat of the Wawaoga kings. One is led to suspect, however, that like Saul 
of old, ho fell a victim to the jealonsy and intrigue of tribal priests and witch- 

doctors. 

The following is one of the best-known stories told of him; it will serve to 

t For further iuforiauduti regurdUig People viik KpuniUf paper » tha Ua^-Gkhu 

seltleineiiiat MuioUs. 

s Viti* I’u/m. Kavimado burial (iMtciin*, p 33. 
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ftomo extent to illustiiAio what I meaiL Ne«i^ haJ ajonted ohjiHition to witohcntfi, 
and DO all who practised it, and to csonvinee hk older* of the absurdity of their 
belief in them, ha one iky hid hia copper hriicelet* in the gmss, and then ace need' 
them of having stolen them. They denied the theft ^nd Nedia therefore eeiit for 
a ivitcii doctor, who adtninieteied to them the potion f-iven at trials by nrdeal. The 
elderii drank lU and one and all fell down iiiBeusibk from the elTbok of tlie drug. 
The following day Xedk took the witch doctor and the accused men to the spat 
where he hatl hidden the bracelets, and allowing them to the witch doctor ordered 
him out of the country. Baying he would mi coontcnaiace such practices ntiy 
longer. 

On NdJk'a death JCitmnbess is said to have niaik Sundwa chief and given 
him a great quantitj' of csttk 

Sundwa was Bucceaded hy Jfnkoya. who is also aaid to have owed his 
appointmout to Eitumbestt; but acconiing to another version Sundwa himself 
named him Ilia successor. 

Mukoya was a younger mn; KweyHphis eldor broLhett wa? pas^d over by 
Suniiwa nji acomint of Im hod character and the manner in which he robbed people 
of tkoir property. 

Whpiii Kweyu heard tliat Mnkuya was appointed chief, he aeked four of the 
ion anered apeere and tile ten copper bmeeteta^ and fled with them to Shimiili. 
netii' Mum ia^ Him jiCopk also ^izial the rojiiJ ance^lml sirmea; they have not 
l3ceii seen eincOk nod what became of theui is not kuowir. 

An iivtonnitlent warfam now enaaed between the two hroiljers and continued 
np to the time of Kweyn"* death. Mukoya ilyitig shorLly alierwarsiB, tlieir 
respective sons Skiundu and Sakwa made peace. 

Skiuiidti was the father <jf Muinia ^ Stikwa the father of Tomia, the present 
chief of Miikullu. 

When Sokwa died, ’Warnham, Toniia^s younger hrottier+ attcmpte^l to make 
himself chief of Miikullu, hut waa preventeil by the interveutiou of BiEuinia. 
Skiundu, another yoimger brother, Mso supixjirtad Touik. 


Ill,— Th^ /fauci/wi. 

The Wawanga ruling eko i* the WaklutscUei The ckn is divicled into 
numerouB branches, as may be seen from my liMt* Member* of the ruling class, 
and espccudly hcadfl ol the diflerent familicSk enjoy many privileges denied to 
the ctiiniiioii people. Those gnnlually eeasa in the cose of younger memberg of the 
more ilistant branehea Furthertno member of the family can oujoy any s]>ecia| 
privilege* during the lifetime of hk failkr, Init on bis death a man's son* geiierallv 
auccecii to his rank and dignity, though of courBe only one son sm^^eeda to the 
position of eupreuie chiel ; thus on the death of Skiundu, the fa the? ol the pieaetit 
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triha of Ou Ehjon //isinrfi Britiiii Afriax,. 

Icing, aU his sons wcts proiiioteJ to tho rank of Itnwkho, iho name givoo to 
chiefs entitled to wear a copper bracelet,^ 

ATI Itawklio are adilrc^set! by the common [ioople ae Mwnmi/' and in the 
case of the loag oven hia own hrotliero and uncles may not call him by his natuc. 
Very old and importcnc elders of the Wakhnlivu clan are aometimce permitted to 
do 90 ; Sai, the great Unain-Gifllm "Oiboni" may call him -K-gerai.'' my child; 
Xenynkul, Sai's son, mny address bitn as " iny brother. 

We have thoe here io the caec of the Wakhi tsetse family a %vell-Hlcfiucd 

tribal aristocracy. 


ly— Chiefs Privileges. 

It la rather difficult to define clearly the dbtinctioii between the supremo 
cliief and other Iiawkho. In the following the tenii king is applied to the 
aupreme chief only. The privileges and prerogatives ommeratcil below are in 
some cases confined to him alone; in others they ora enjoyed alike by aU the 
ItavvkUo. Most of the king's privUegea are also eiyc^ed by reigning chiefs 
witliin Uie liiniu of their own diskicle; this is so in the case of Ligim. for 
insfejiTiee:" 

(а) If a man kill an elephant, or and tlw tusks of a dead elephant, one 
tusk and the tail are claimed by the chief. If the elephant is a 
single tusker or if only a single tusk be picked up.it becomes the 
property of the chief. The hunter or finder b Ui such case entitled 

t-D & newatiiL 

(б) M leoi»rd ami lion skins arc claimed liy the chief, who jj^ves the 

owner a small present and incites him to rblnk lieer with him. An 
Itawkho is rewunled with the pmeent of a bullock. 

(c) Only the king may wear a leopard-skin cloak, or sleep on a lion akin. 

ligirri b an esceptioii to this rule; he has the hotedilury right to 
wear a leopurd-flkiii cloak.* 

(d) Certain fcinda of stcuiea and beads, such as anoiont Egyptian lieadis, may 

only be worn by cbiefa.* Anyone finding such a stoue or bead 
must take it to the chief, who gives him in return a aheep. 

(e) The skin and certaiit portions of the meat of all hippo killed are 

by the chief- One foreleg is tho special perquisite of hia 
headman. ’ Tho chief does not himself eat the meat but he givea it 
to bb wives, ohildren. and sorvimta. Tlic iierson who killed the 
animal ia not entitled to any reward. 

(/) AU buffalo skins are taken by the chiefs, who give them to their 
warriors to make shields of, 

« Pr«noti-oa to th» taaL appear m to -oaio extent upon tho will of tlio 

TVokliAliTiL 

* Tafr Appendix A. t<0- 

* Twie Apjiendix A, (i). 
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(ff) No oDO niny idt on a stool (or clwij) in the king’s presence, but must 
ait on A new bulioek hide provided for tlua ptirpose ui the village,^ 
The king’s senG ma}' not eit on u stcnl during his Ufetiine,nor until n 
year after his death [ but may att on a log or l>ox. Should a eon 
break this rule, he is liable to be banished from his father’s presence 
for several years, 

Conmon people ore not supposed to speiik to the king until spoken to; nor 
are they supposed to talk in hU presence. Skiundu is said to liave been very 
panicular about this. 


V.—Tkt Wakhititiit, 

Htlot datis .- —^There are three clans that occupy very much the position of 
serfs or helots to the 'Wakhitsetso, These are the WashJkava, Wakbalivu, and 
Wachcro :— 

(а) The Washikava are said to have actotl os gttides to Wanga’s ^tcoplc, 

when they joined biui after liis fliglit from Shira. It m (nr was) 
their business to build the king's village, make roads, eto. Both 
Nedia and SkJuudo appear to Itave worked them very liard ami to 
have treatwl tiiem with a severity only shown towanls slavesw 

(б) The IVachero are the official nudertakers to the king, 

(e) The Wakholivn are the most important of these three clans. Their 
elders act as advisers to the chief, who coasiilts them in all important 
matters and is suppoaed to 1)0 guided hy their advice, Tlieir 
young mcji are Ins police and uje.sscugeru j they collect tiiios, 
execute punishments and effect arrests, in return for which they 
receive certain fees.* 

The Walthalivu also kill the king's sacriheial l)easta; and in return are given 
the liiggeot portion of the meat of the slaughtered aniinBl. 

Ttie principal Wakhalivu eliicTS are Malalua, Manamla (or MandaX Snltm. and 
Kongoti. Malalua is the Lead of the clan, but owing to the foot that he to 
uncimuiicuod, lie does uot play so important a iiarc as might otherwise l>o 
expected,^ 

Further infurmarion regarding the Waklmlivu and ‘VVachero will bo found in 
Illy notes on the dmlii and burial and coronation of the king. 


VT.— Tkt J/rtttflrr fi/ tht ICiity'* Jkaih. 

Wawanga kings are not allowed to die a natural death. Should they become^ 
loo old to rule, or should they fall eiok beyond recovery, they arc strangled by the 

* IVrf# Appeudix A, (/). 

* fitfd cbApt«r OR Wsirsbgii l»w*. 

* Villi injhti t, i'arl X, p 59, 
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tril>ei of tke Btffon Dairiei, Jfritkh £stt Aft^oa. 

■\Varhero; ft oord b tise<l for tins inirpoeei This custom must tbte hack a long 
time, for I am ftasuretl that KwaiuletU atitl nil his ftnccators, who died io iheir huts, 
were put an end to iu this nianner. 

The dying king is guatdwl in hU hut by the WacUero. who allow none to 
enter. An exception, however, is made in the case where the king is taken 
sutidenlj ill, when his Wakhalivn elders ate admitted, in order that they luiiy 
learn Iiis last wishes regarding the sncccssion to the kingship and receive his 
instructions on other itoportant tribal matters. 


Vll.—nf Kiwfs Stiftcmr. 

The king himself chooses liis euccessor from amongst his sons, and 
coiiimunicalea''hi8 choice to the WskliRlivu elders, who may not divulge the secret to 
anyone during hia lifetime. Should they do w, the sou selected will die. The 
eldest son is not necessarily cboaen.^ 

The king alao nominates a second son to net as co-chief* with the first. 1 
am not quite dear as to what ptrtieuUr position tJiis oti.er chief oeoiipies or what 
his duties are. But I take it that in the event of the king dying vriUtout nmle 
iaane. or if the son selecteil to succceil him were still a minor, the office of kmg 
would devolve upon the junior chief 


VIIL—27tr &urtd and Co^ippr Sraccieli. 

ITie principal chief succeeds to all his father's rejalia. such as the sacrwl si*ea^ 
Wanga's copper bracelet, the leopard-skin cloak, etc. arcat imimrtanoe is attached 
to this copper bracelet: by virtue of its possession alone does the king bold office. 

On his death it is taken off by the AVachero and given into the cust^y of 
the principal Wakhalivn. who guard it jealoi^ly, mitil the time lias come w place it 

upon the new king's wri.st, ^ i .. u i , 

I h»v« rcl.t«l ho. Kwofi,. on the ..r I.U folhot »un<Ivro, .tololhebmoolot. 

.he ten *e«.l «I««. Six d .!«»I*.™ «.» .uh«ci.,o„u., moroea .nd ere 

now in (X«o»ion ot Minnia; An n,nn*.ins «« 

Uon hw. it U... .ho m»vo.y d Iho copper b^let ww. .n .tow,». Shorfly 
.Ito Kwevn fled .0 SlitooM. Mokoy.'. .»»r poM . vn... to h»r Jloge nnS elopt .ho 
night .her., .n.l in Iwr olcop d«unod thn. «.«lhing Bnohed her on .he oor. on,! 
Woking .!» ronn.1 it In bo thio hrocele., which .ho thereupon ttwk end, wrapping 
i. npl. gra«. hid, ond .l«n eon. word to Mnkoyo, who e«.riS«eJ . g... « . thenk- 
oHoring h. Oi. einrite of hi. in.ee.rara «d «w»dod h» mrar with . prraent ot 

cattle. 


’ Jirumiit. for ipstance, in the fourth •(ta of SlduBda. 
hJs (SbiundiaV) bTOtli*r Nifukiio. 
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Hov'- Kesitcth B, DUXDiS ^—The W&voanga find other 


Several other copper braccleta of lesser importanca were taken by Keweyu nt 
the same time; these are all still in the possession of his descenduuls, and were 
Seize*! by Wainbani whan he attempted to usurp the ohieftaiasbip from Tomia. 
They are now distributed amongst Sskwa's various sons. 

All sortfi of superatitions have been woven round Muniia’s copper bracelet by 
the comiuQii peopk, who rogorJ it with the very greatest awe and revoreiiee. One 
of these is to the efFect, thiti if the Hug wish to cause the death of anyone, ho can 
do so by striking together, at dead of night, this bracelet with snother one he wears 
on the other wrist \ pronouncing at the same tiino the person’s name. 

The sacred spears ore of a very great ^e, and soveral of the in are of peculiar 
pattern and workmanship unlike any I have ever seen in East Africa. The othors 
are, 1 am mclJned to believe, spears wiUi which farmer kings have slain men in 
battle. 

Tlie leopard-skin cloak and spears aio ertrustOLl into the keeping of the kijig*s 
mother, or, if she l» dead, to hU principal wife. It is believed that a person can 
cause civil war and ilomcstlc etrife throughout the Kavj rondo country by taking 
them outside and pointing with them in dinbrent directions \ for this reason they 
are always carefully guarded. TiVhcn they were shown to me, 1 was told tJiat they 
had for over ten years not been Uken out of the hut, where they ore wmiJiHjd up 
in grass and lied to the centra pole. Only the chief, his wife, or mother, and o 
eiroumcized Mkhalivu, whose age Is of no conBcquence, may handle them.^ 


IX.— Tkr Ftmtral of the Diad 

The funeral celebrations of the liead king are very similar to those of the 
cnuiiuon people; but the inauuer of his mtermont is iptite dllferent. Only the 
Wachero and a few very old women ate allowed to euter the hut in which tire 
body of the dead kiug is lying; and by them all the offices of the dead arc 
performed. 

The corpse is wrapped iu the Idde of a newly sluughtered bull and buried in a 
eitiiug position in the chief wife’s but, with tiie head above ground.* A tube for 
sucking up bear leading from an empty Itecr pot is stuck in tho mouth, and an 
inverted bowl is placorl over the head. 

Tlie chief wife keeps guard in the hut for twenty days, after which the roof is 
brokeu down \ os soon as the head commences to decay it is covered over with 
earth. 

A year later the Wachero dig up the hones, and after wa.'ihing them iu water 
and unoiating them with butter, wrap them iu the raw hide of a hull. A great 
procession is tJien formed to Matungu, the burial place of the kings, where the 

t SJieif they wm ibowu to iu« Uumta hod on i[]«i±aaign h« rioted tua metUur to 

flacritice n goat and iwriorm virtciu rite* in order to Avert any ovU cSect that might t>e cau«ed 
by their remorat froni the liut. 

^ tVe/e fit/f-rt, 9, Port X, p Si). 
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triba of the Di^rid, Btituk Most Africa, 

boQe 9 are fianlly depoBitod.' The grave ie marked wilh a few email slonea and 
3 )erio«licaUy viBited hy the new king for purpoaefi of sacrifice. 

Unlike most such cemeteries Matimgu ia uudiatingiiiBhed liy any special natural 
features. JTeitber tocka nor trees mark the spot, and it took me one whole hour 
to find it although aaaisied by guides. 

No uDCirciuncized native may approach the place. 


X —CircHTHtisioii aiid Vvrvmtxm of iht Ktvi Kimj, 

I have said before, the reign itig king liiiiiBelf diooses his aucceasor and 
communicates his choice to the Wakhalivu. The Domicotion. which up till now 
hue heoii kept a deep secret Toquiree, however, yet to be ratified in the following 
manner: At the funeral eelebiations u bull U killed, in the hide of which the 
corpse ie wrapped The king’s nominee is given a spear and instnictert by the 
Wakhalivu to kiU this benat. The son appointed to act us co-chiol holds the bull 
bv .r tope round its neck, whilst his brother spears it liehind the shoulder before 
the door of the hnt, in which the body of tlie late king is tying : the dying animal 
must then bolt inside tlie hut and fulling on tliC corpse there expire; otherwise the 
hue king is presumed to have reconsidenrf the mutter. Thus ia his choice made 

knowu to all the people. 

tint no uncircumdred peraon can become a chief or wear a coppr bracelet, 
aud tlired montiis after hie father's death the new Wng is accordingly cLtcumci red. 
ucretherwitl. reprereutativee of oil the different claus pmetUing this rite. The 
oiLticn Ukes place in his vUlage. where alt there who undergo it remain tiU 
their recovery. The memliera of the Wskhulivii, Wachero, and ^^asUikava china 

occupy the same hut as the king during this time. .... 

Six months laier the remaming brothers are mrcumcired. each m hts own 
villaRc, tr^cther with others of the different clans; all tliore operated on at the 
same timeremaining together in the remc village until eonveleseent. 

A vear later the dead king’s bones are interred at Matimgu. The new king 
heads the pnurereion and k eurreunded by a great brriygnard of wartiore. na a 

orotectioD against poreible rivala. . , , . t 

On hifl return he makes a iwcreut of bullocks to the vanotm clans, and a great 

!>>«. ttlM plMO to 'r''"' 

» h«l lb.™ tor tor .toy.. On ll» mshl of Ibo torib Joy . creum- 

oizedMbholiv.,dJorpto«lbooopporb.»cI.lo» tb. W. WBt upon bi. 

slK.„to,. ibe toi«.l.Jib. oloob, wbicb bo ».». Jorine ■»« J^r Joy, Tho 

king-, brother. «e Ihon too P'«” br.eokt.,Mo.b 1.1 toro.m th. onlor of tl,e» 

seDiority/ 

. Thrauglioot the Kavirandu ®outry it apjMiu™ u, bethe cuiitom to bury chief, in tliis 

cider slip, ihr bracelet on «id the t.ilwr dmdi« it At M™k’, ^nation tbi- 
W3, d^e by and Ko^igvti; MaUlu^a, not araoiuc^ed, ™ deUrwd fren 
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Hos. KeKSKTU It DiniPAa. —Tht Wttvfanfja and other 


Outside, in the kraal, the histotio spear a and royal ancestral stones are eahihitwi 
during these four days, and are then entrusted to the keeping of the king's mother 
or chief wiTe.' 


XI ,—The Kiii^s Mother. 

The king's mother is a most important personage—and possesses great 
influence over tiie king in his domestic atTaire and in trilisl matters. 

She oxacte large contributions in money and in kind from the king nnfl the 
Itawkho ; and is, in consequence, reported to be enormously rich. Should these 
contributions not be forthcoming, she threatens to moke use of the power vested 
in her by virtue of her custody of the sacred si>eare ; a threat that mrely fails to 
have the desired e fleet. 

She also plays a very important part iti the reaping and sowing of the crops 
and in other similar domestic aRhirs of tlie tribe.* 

The present king’s mother is a very old woman called Mamanyn; she 
Iwlongs to the Waioukhuk clan of the Marama section of the Kavirontlo 
tri1>e. 


3. Wawasua Cdstoks. 

The following are some of the mote important Wawauga beliefs, domestic 
manners and customs. Some of these are peculiar to this tribe alone: but the 
gretHt nipjority are common to all the Kavirondni peoples, though they may 
vary in minor iletails according to the partioulnr section or tribe. 


L— Virameieim. 

Ill no cose is oircuuicision geiionilly pmetUod; on the couimry it appears to 
be entirely optional. Elder sous and only sons are almost invariably cirunmci 2 ed ; 
younger sons but rarely; and it is quite the eioeption to find a family where every 
male member boa undergone this operation. 


IL—Totomim. 

The clans are exogamoiis, children take the totem of their father, A man may 
not marr)' a woman of his mother’s or grandmother a clan. 

The 'Wakhitsetse women apjpear to have a special elan of their own called, 1 
think, Muduvu j but on tUla point I can furnish no infonnatioii, [fa man And he 
has married a woman of the same clan as himself, the following procedure is 
rasoirted to. Tlie iimn and his wife climb on to the roof of the hut and after 

I Tiff unaramiHstd ptnoa may HKrifiCB at theoe ttatie«, or even ttnieh tbem. 

* of mpoi |ik 481 
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swallowing a blue bead both orr oat: ^Now wo havo do longer anj cUn." 
Descending they enter the hut and shut the door. An old man then conies to the 
door and calb to tliem; '* Come forth now, for yon have no longer any clan ; and 
they leave the hut and sacrifice a white goat, from the belly of wluch a strip of akin 
is cut with which the man ties hia right hand to Hie woman's left hand ; this ia 
then severed. After this they may live tngetlier aa man and wife. 


llL—lidigim. 

Tlie Kavirondo religion U a fottii of iheism combuied with ancestor worship. 
Tlie latter plnya by far the most important ijart in their religious lives. To their 
ancestors they make sacrifices and offer up prayers on nil dome&tic occaaioDa. 

In ever}' village and on the potli Iwiitig to the village, small stones, usually 
oldong in shape, are to be seen. There are stones erectetl to Were (Ood) and to the 
ancesnurs. 

There are three kinds of such little temples; the Blaamhue, the Mukumt, and 
Were. 

(«) Mmmhue .—Tlieee are the stones put up to the male aucestore. Their place 
U facing the door of the chief wife's hut; a miniature hut b usually erected over 
thent 

During his fstlier's Ufetiine a man may not have his own Msambite ; if he wiah 
to pray or sacrifice to his auceators, he must do so in Hs father’s village. 

On the death of the father, the eldest son succeeds to the Msamhue stoues,one 
of which he usually retains for his own use; tlie rest he gives to his younger 
hroihera, who supplement them with stones taken from the bed of a river. If the 
father die whilst his children are yet minors, his brothers or mats other elderly 
male relative of the family take charge of the siones. until the sous are 
grown up. 

The Msaro hue atones are usually three in numler. If there lio uot sutlicieiit 
stones for all a man's sons, the elder ones will add a few catra ones to 
those of the father, and as their younger brotliers grow up, they give them one of 
these. 

(fi) jtfmtwrrH._Jluknrru is the atone erected to the maternal spirits; it is 

usually to be found under the vcranilah of the chief wife's hut. When a umit die*, 
his son puts up this atone to bis owu mother, if alw be dead ; if she be still olive, 
it ia put away during her lifetime. In soch case it is usually deposited in a tree or 
in some rocky pdace, 

(<) D'cre._Women obio erect stones to their ancestors. Jvist off the pathway 

lon.tmj; to the Village is the spot selected for Were’s stones; os a mle only one is 
pul up: hut when a Karirondo crosses the Malaha Biver for the first time he 
takes a stone from tfie b4nl of the river and deposits it alongside W ere s stone. 

((f) Sacrifices .—^The following is a commou form of sociifioe; A young bull 
calf is selected and iUt ears are cut off and placed at Uie Msambue (or sometimes at 
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Were). This ball is now h kind of sacrod lieast. and should any member of the 
fHinay fall eiol:, it is brought to him and its urine spriiitled over him, whilst at the 
MflTTi fl time the ancestral upirits are called upon to cure him. 

It would be a dire calamity were thi.-s beast to he lost or stolenVj and 
the least that could be expected would be iliat one of the family should fall 
hLc-1l+ 

When the bull is full grown,* the mem Iters of the family assemble and Baciiiieo 
it to the ancestral spirits. Its blood b poured out at the Maamhtie; the lungs, 
tongue, hoof of the righi foiel^. stomach, liver, windpipe, etc., are Ixdlcd together 
in a pot inside the hut aud then cut up. Some of this b placed at tho foot of the 
Msambue and at Were's, and some is thrown out in difibreut directions in the 
kranl to the ancestral spiritB, each of whom is os lied upon by name. Hie remainder 

is given to the women and chtldren to eat. 

Such sacrifices «s this may not be made by a imiu during his fathers 

lifetune. 

Sheep may not be offererl aa a ssflrifico; neither may any female atock be 
offered at tho Msambue. 

Further details regarding aacrificea will be found in the following {uxounts 
of burials, marriages and superstiiioua custoiiw aud beliefs. 

1 regret that 1 am unable to go. into the question of saerilicCfi oDbred by llie 
chief on belialf of the whole tribe.* Tliese appear to Iw of great intoreat mid 
would bo well worth tho trouble of investigating.* 

(s) Tlie Wftwnnga have certain sacretl rites connected with the python, aimiLix 
to those deeoribetl in my ICahraa paper.* Straw images of these simkea witii a pot 
of porridge or beer aud perhaps a few feathers stuck in the ground lieside them are 
often to he seen in the villages. In such case someone in the village has recently 
met a python and offered it food or a fowl, and on liii ratiim haa made this image 

of it. 


IV,—Jftr/Aa 

At her first continemeiii a woman stays In her hut for four days; on the nif^i 
of the fourth day her busliaml sleeps with her in her hut. ami in the eorly morning 
before cockcrow the woman sweeps all tlie grass and dirt in tho but into a basket, 
and she and her Iniaband proceoit to tho river, where lier hnaband selocts a spot in 
the long grass for her to deposit tho eontenta of the basket. After this they 
return to the village. Belh going Euid coming the huehand walks in front, the 
woman following behind. 

» I taenlioii ihi^ bewiiw* 1 Iwvs known st leint ona cut wliero BOirb » bewt wis wued in 
navnii^t cif A deht- 

■ nMwwrilT immwdiitely it \a fall gtown ; iX ia tiot »cniicfld untU 

tild Bgt. 

* in/m, cult Iv»t toil of cro^ p. 4^. 

* ri<f€ Appendiic 

* «pnmte paper on 
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Nothing Kpoci&l i# ‘lone with the hiwket, v«„ it ia not barnt or thrown 
away. 

On her aecond coiifineaient the woman goo* alone, 

If ihe child be illegitiwate, tho woman’s mother takes the place of the father. 
If abe eubaeqiiently marry, her huaband aocoiopanies her on the oocasioti of her 
hrst condnement since the marriage. 

The umbiUoal oord together with the afterbirth b biirieil by tbs mother 
at the back of the hnt on the day of the birth i the umbiliea] cord olwve. the after¬ 
birth beneath ; should they be placed pier vernA, it is believed tliat the woman will 

ly&nt no more childTeiL 

A woman who has liorne twins may not look at a eow ia call for fear the 
milk will dry up. Should this occuTt a medicine-man ia called in. and he makes 
medicbe in a imt and places it over a fire until the contents boil over. It ia then 
taken off, left to cool, and given the cow to drink The medicme.maD receives a 

fowl for his servicoa, . , . 

[n a vilUse, where a woman lu» borne twins, a wnrthog's tusk, a hartebeeste s 

hoof or a piece of buffalo horn is hung round the neek of a cow in calf to avert 
any evil effects ; this cliarra is removed once the i»lf is weaned. 

Similarly a mother of twins may not cat grain at harvest lime or sow seed m 
the plantations without first taking special precautions to counteract evil effects. 

4Eaiu if she pass by fermented gmiu, for making beer, apread out to diy, ahe 
muat‘spit upon it and take some in her mouth and put it hack ; otlisrwise the l)eer 

woman, therefore, smcais white clay on her temples and forehead when¬ 
ever she goes on a visit to another village. ««>d thi* « supposed to counteract the 
evil effecte of her pteaenoe. She does the same when she goes to reap or sow the 

pregnant woimiii may not eat meat called iveebi,* if it lias been placed in 
lier hut overnight in an uncooked state ; otherwise the child, when born, will be 
sickly; and when it commences to crawl, its liair will fall out, and sores wUl appear 

on its scalp. 


V,—ffui'iafa 

The Wawauga bury all their dcsil-mnlos lying on their right side, females on 
their left* married men are interred in the chief wife's hut, between the centre 

pole and right wall, looking towards the door; that is to say, feet at centre pole, 

bLls towanls wall. Wamcn. ohiJdieu, ami unmarried males are i.nned under tlw 
verandah of the hut-males to the right, females to the left of doorway ; in both 
cases the feet towards the door, the bead eway; thus as in accompanymg 


diagram. 

It will thus be seen 


tliat all corpses are interred so as to face the doontay, 


1 S„aw portion of Uw *m.i»acti, perhap. the^pl^a, U.tem of W^irtka ctet,. Api^ndiic A. 
VOL. XUII. ° 
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the idea being. 1 presnofi, that the spirit of the departed iftrflon tnay not be cut off 

from the aocioty of fricods and relativsB^ 

An csception ie made in the following caaea; Pcraonfl killed by lightning and 

monstrous abortions are buned iti awanipt' 
By monstrous abortions 1 mean children 
born, say with two heatlsj or w'ilh ton many 
limbs, etc, Urditinry deformities are 
allowed to live, 

Suioides, and people who have come 
by s violent death, are buried in the kraal 
and not in the hut, even though ileatli 
actually takes place some time nft«T the 
infliction of the wound. A man dying from 
a blow from a knobketry is nsufllly buried 
outside, but, if he be brought back to the 
hot and die soma two or three ilaya biter. 
Z he i» biirietl as he would have been, hiul he 

died a nstuml ilcatlii 

A drownofl person is burled, when 
the corpse la recovered, on the spot whero 
it was found. 

Anyone disoovering the corpse of s suicide is rewortled by the relatives wHth 
anything from a goat to n cow; the rewanl varying, presumably, according to 
deceased’s wealth and importatKse. 

The finder of a drowned person is rewarded with a oow and may claim every 


S y 3E ¥flWMWl<ifliidt. 

*yp Win Ml. 
A-B 

TVniiJf 


A iifrid. 

B F-rttL 

1 It^l. 
b FmI. 


4l but. 


orciclo of property in tho dead hut, 

tn both the Above ho b also given a sheep to eacrifice on the spot -ffhere 


be found the corpse. , . 

Ko reward ta paid For finiliug the bo<ly of a person killed by lightning, 

Bwrrfmef. or dying a natural death. 

A man’s grave is dug by his brothers and hroUiersda-Iaw ; a woman’s by lier 

brothers ; her hnshand’s brother removes the earth, 

ir a man has lain sick for a long time, and on tho day of his death any friende or 
kiiis-peoplo come to visit him and fimi him already dBud, they are pcnnittwl to dig 
hia pmve. 

A chad’s grave is dug by the gnm<lfather or by an elder brother. A new hoe 
is iifleil in digging the grave of a grown-up person snd hecomes the property of the 
man who dug the grave. 

A chad's gntv'o Is dug with an old hoiij which the mother afterwards presents 
to her father. After llie grave is tlug ami the corpse interrcil, the hoa is dotachctl 


• The id«» flf borySag tu web =*«» in ■ «*minp m pmiraialily to prevent ibe ghoet 
retuminj to the riUige; it being natuiBily diffimiU to efcatn eut sf * sicMitp, 
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from ihe liaiulla, nntl botli are left lying on the grave, togetliet witli tJie grass rope 
and basket used for removing tlie earth, until the funeral is over. 

The hoe before Ijeing given away is left lying in the hut for four or three 
days' after tlic fnnenil ceremonies. 

When tlie corpse has been deposited in the grave, the perwn who dug tlie 
grove fiiat throws in a bmidfnl of eailh from each hamJ, cost the iicrBon who 
removed the earth, and next each wife, Leaning with tlic chief wife. 

The two men who dug llie grave then fill it in; they also deposit the corpse in 


the grave. 

A leaf of n tree called iintoto is placed nnderueatli the ear, on the aldo on 
which the corpse is lying, and two loaves on the other ear. These leaves ore 
perforate^! so tliat deceased may hear what is being said, 

III tl»e riglit hand and strotehing upwards out of the grave is placed a stalk of 
the wild eleuSne gmiii. The piotruding eud is bent down and coverml over with 
earth. This is done by the man who dug the grave, iind the corpse, if Unit of a 
male is thus addressed by some old imm : - Do not l« angry with ns. but die as all 
men must die. and leave your liaiid pointing upwimls. that your children may grow 
up, and yom wife, if she Ih> preguant, may bear a child and call it by yciir iinme, 

and your sons will also call tlieir children after you- 

A woman is addreaswl in the aime inatmer by licr husband or some old man, 
who also fttlds. that her husband will mairy anotlwr wife and will call the now wife 


by Iter name. , i j , ^ .k r 

The funeral celebrations last, in the case of a male, four days, m tho cose of a 

female three days. During this time the door of the hut remams oiven. in order 

tlmt tiie spirit of ttie departed i«reou tiiay not be cut off from the company of 

rclaUves and friends. ^ ^ 

a woman, her husband, and rebtives remaia in Uio hut anil during the aight 

following the death set up great bmenlationa; but once the corpse w interred they 


lament by day only. .1 f i i ^ ■ 

Imiiicdtatelv after tiic dealli the wives or other female relatives pour gram 

and fermented mUlet over the ccri«e. This is swept up l^fore burial and llnown 


^^’Lfore^he informent. deceoaed'K sister, or some old widow, fetehes water from 
the river, mid placing the Iwdy w ith the head in tlie doorway, sliaves the forehead 
and templca. The water used for this purpose must be fresh from the river; the 

pet contaming it bphm«lnpontlm grave and. after the funeral service, given 1^ 

the person who performed this office. . » . , n i . i.-i 1 

drown up people are buried in the nmmmg before 10 ajm. but children may 

be buried at nnv hour. After tho burial all present proceed to the river to batlm; 
until they havo'done so they may imt cpter any Imt but tlmt of the deceased. On 
tlieir return « fire is lit on tlm F«'’e the feet. This fire m kept burning for 


ri 2 


t Aarordiiig ai 


female. 
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om whole month. Should U go out. it must be re-lit from the Are m the tint; 
should this also be extinct, it !uu»t I* Ut again by nieaaa of a fire dnlL 

Tlic following days are occupied in everyone shaving their lie^s; water or 

this purpose being taken from the eame pot as that used in almving the coriMe. 
When finwhed with, the temaining water La poured awuy and the empty pot leit 
etnnding on the grave. In t!io evening, a fowl, a cock in the ease of a male and a 
hen in the case of a female, is kUlod by tlie man who dug the grave. The head m 
first atniek upon the grave and than on both door-p^ta and on the ground betmHin 
them. It is then roosted at the lire on the grave and eaten by all feiioaa whu lielpcd 
in the digging. The last day of the funeral oeleluutioas a bullock, goat, sheep or 
fowl, according to deceased's wealth and importenoc, ie killed and eaten with 

^ m following is more Of less the chronologiol order of the funeral celebra- 
tiom — 

(«) 1/a 

Firsi day: corpse ia buried; everybody bathes; fowl is killed in the evening; 

great IskiuentationSv 

Sec(md day: loinentatioiis only* 

rAirti day: lameutationa; monmera shove theit heads. 

/bttrfA day ; kill a bullock, or other ftniniai, and sweep up. 

(ft) ^ a fcjnale^ 

day f aa in case 0^ a raalo, 

Sc&mt dayr moiimera &liavo th.eit heads. 

Third day T aa fourth day in caas of a male. 

After the funeral the hut ia cleuned; the dirt, together with the hoe hcmdle, 
etc., ifi ewept into an old basket and burnt, just off the imth kmling to the 

'""The dead person's sleeping skin is given to the man who remove*! the earth 
from the grave. He takes and washes it when they go to the over bo bathe after 
the interaieoL A child's sleeping iddn is dosttoym! together with the liasket and 

hoe handle. . . i. j j , i. 

At tho funeral lamoutatiouB une wife dances with the dcaa mans beer pot 

and sucker; another with his chair; another with his spear and ehidd ; another 

with his clothes; another with Wa bead head-dress. If llmre be only one wife, slie 

dances with tluese things by turns. 

Immediately after the death the widow cute off her tail, and leaves it on 
the floor of the hut. After tlio fnneral celebratitms. ami so long as she remains a 
widow, she weani a slisbby tail made of banana leaf fibre— the one discurded at 
her husliauffs deotU she must never wear ngain. It is twmlly given away to 
sr>me one else to weuT,^ 

» Rcguding this articlt, tidt iit/ra, niamH^ii ciwtonis, p. 42, 


trthr* of (/mi Elgon Bidrid, BritiA End Aft^tit. 
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The dead mau^it ctiief wITu* Temuins in tbe hut, wliere the liody is buried, 
during the fu!lowing two montliB for llie purpose of teudiDg tlic fire. After this 
tlie hut is broken dow'n niid the lluiber Lb ufied ns Hrewootl. Stoues and tliumy 
Liranches are placed uikjh the gruve. If the bodj" be buried onder the verandali of 
the liut, a lily called " Ikaklia " is placed upon the grave to keep off the liyienas. 

The following seosoi), when the eteiisino grain is sown, a dance takes place and 
sactificea are lusdc to the dead person’s spirit.* 

Tlie dance lasts, in the cose of a uiarncrl man, four days; in the cose of a 
marricil tt'ouian, three days, and in the latter ease is not nearly such an iinpciituiit 
function. 

Tlic uicn dance with their shields and spears,and the woiuen don their smartest 

toiU 

The first two or three days, as tlie case may be, the dance takes place in the 
eveiimg at sunset and lasts till about 8 pm.; but on the last day doncos lost from 
cock-crow till late in the afternoon. On the last day also sacriiiDea are offered, to 
the spirits of the departed and to Were, 

A pot of beer ie broi^bt. and one of the dead man's brothers pours a little 
over the grave saying :" Diink thin Ijoct we have brewed for you." the kinsmen tlieu 
consume the rest of the beer. 

If the grave bo that of a wonum, her female relatives perform thb rite. The 
same cereaionv h then gone through at Were and at tho Msambue : the tektivea 
calling upon Were and tlie spirits of the dijad and pooring out libations to them. 
In the of a woman tJiis oaremoiiy is performed at tho Mukumi instead of at 
the Msambue. 

A bullock ia then alaughtered and its blood jwured over the grave. The eant, 
nose, wind-pipo. tongue, lungs, stomacli, liver, tbe right hoof and the meat under 
the backbone are put in a pfit, boiled and cut into small fragments; these are then 
tied all round tho grave, and at Were’fl and the Msambue stones, where the dead 
man. Were, and the souls of the departed ancestors are tliua addressed;— 

■■ Were, von are our eyes, accept this foot!, and keep us in good health." 

"Sec, brother, we have brought you this food, cat and be not angry with na and 
scud na good health.” 

At the Msanibiie thcanoeators are invited to feiist with them and tu join in 
the dance. 

In the case of a female an old or barren cow is killed instead of a bullock. 
Blood is tiourod niwu the grove, but an meat ia offered* Instead of aflcrificjng at 
the Muaiabue, this te done at the Mukutru, 

If sickness occur in a family some years, say two or three perhaps, after the 
death of any member, tho medicine man wiU sometimes attribute it to the epirit of 

' Fading hi* wife, nomc otber relative, •neb w brother, pcrftmw tbi« duty, 

i Tliia is Italy dona la thn qaae of a tuamt.'d per»iD. If the reUiiam cannot mffbnl it, tj««y 
mav wait inta or two ■easoiis before boldiDg tbi* ceramoay. 
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the ileceosed peraon. HU relatives and kinsmen accordingly brew beer and kill a 
bullock ; or o eoWj if deceased woa a woman. 

A great dance, wliicli lasta till early morning, is then held, at which much 
drink is consumed. At about 4 aju. libations are poured out at the Msambue and 
to Were and at thcMukurru stones under iremudaha of the hut. 

If deceased was heed of the village, the inbabitaiito after this usually al»aiidon 
the place and build elsewhere. 

Again if a man fall sick, anti in delirium cail out the name of a departed 
relative, the sickness is usually attributed to Jus spirit, and the medioine-meu will 
tell them to dig up the corpse, that the sick man may be cured. 

Accordingly the liones are deg up ajid hnnit in an open plaee over a red ants* 
nest. The ashes are then swept up into a Imskct and Uirown into a big river. 

The corpse is dug up by a very poor old niati, who ia rewarded for Ida 
services with a hoe or one rupee and the fore leg of the sheep killed on tJiese 
racasiuns. Ho also superintends the destruction of the bones and throwa them 
away. 

If when the corpse is dug up the Heah is found to l>e dried up and only the 
atomacU rutted away, it is cotuiidered a very bud sign* 

Sometimes instead of disposing nf the corpse in tHe manner a stake is driven 
into the head of the grave, and into the hole thus formed boiling water is poured. 
The stake is left lying ua the grave. Tlie corpse being thus disposed of, a black mm 
is killed, and all the dead person's relatives mb dung from the atomach of the 
slaughtered beast on their chests and tie strips of skin round the right wrist; the 
head of the family, in which the sickneas occurred, ties a strip round the second 
finger of hia right Imud and the sick perton a strip round tlie neck. 


VI.—Jfum'ffjft 

Wlien a man wishes to marry, he makes a present of a bullock to the father’ 
or nearest mate relative of tlm girL 

Alter say one and a lialf months he mukea a further present of a cow and a 
bull and again a few mouths later of a cow and two hulls; and lastly of a cow* 

After these preliminary pa\Tneiit!! tlio briiiegroom proceeds with at least four 
of lua kinsiueu to the liride's village and tlicro sei^s her by force. Tbo girl at once 
commences sereamiiig for help, and in answer to her cries the women of the village 
come running up. The bridegroom beats and drives them off with a slick. Tho 
girl is then carried away to the village* 

In the evening the bride's girl friends and relatives proceed to the bridegrooni's 
hut, where they are witnesses to the cousummaiion of the marriage and the bride's 
virginity. 

' father I in«Ka the girrs actiia) father dr bate guanUqjq, 

* tt the inhtor for the girl’s haiul he a mac, he [trobahly }iay« the whole of the 
tuarrlogc price m one tunc. 


tri!>ei of tlie DiUriel, BrUisfi jl/rua. 
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The fallowing ilajr they return to the viUiigc eiagiiig; kaving behind, however, 
n young eiflter or other girl friend to Ijear the bride coinpwiy,^ 

Neat day Uiq women ntid young girla from the bride’s village form n 
pTOOt^ion to the bridegrooude village. They luaioh singing and carrying with them 
fowls, goats, porridge Boor, and foor pots of lieer. On arrival tlmy |ierforui a dance 
and sing. 

Before entering the village they conceal a pot of porriilgo off the rood and poat 
a aeutry over it. On their departure the bride aocompanies them, and all partake of 
this jiorridge. The bride then lomros to tier husband and the rest go homo. 

If tlie bride be not seizod hy force, aho proceeds of her own accord—carrying 
her ftithor'a spear and accompauied by many virgins—to the bridegroom's vilhige.* 
One of lior brothers heads the pracession witli a pot of beer,* 

Before her departure her father ties a live mole q^uail round her neek, after 
iiteaking its legs and wings. This bird the bridegroom, on her arrival, t^skes and 
roasts at the Msambue, after which it Is catea by tlie thildrou of tlie village-* 

Eo til on ties another quail round her neck. This bird is out off the following 
morning, EcAving beliitid, however, the beak, and is then roasted at the Alsambue. 
Tho bride wears this beak rouiul her nock until the ceremony of the goat skin has 
l>eeii [lerforined as deaeribed below, 

Siiould the binl die during the we^hlSng night, it is considered a very l>ad omen: 
the bride will fall sick and her children die. 

The party waits outside tho village siiigtng, until i the bridegroom sends out a 
hoe as u priseuL for the brida’a father. They then outer aud proceed to the door of 
the hut. where tJiey remain until tho hrhlegrooiu produces a goat as a furtte present 
to tho bride's hither. All then enter the hut, the bride's brother going in fixst; and 
the hridogrootu's roktivea, but net the bride's, are given leer to drink. 

Everyboily partaking of this beer preeeuta a piece of iron wire or a string of 
lieada to the bride's broiber. 

The bride is then ant^l^t<^d with fat, and * sim-Emi" aced is sprinkled over her. 
Her brother them returns to the village, taking with him tho sjwar. 

The following (the third) day the marriage ceremony is porformod in this wise: 
A heiioat is killed and a long strip of akin is out from the belly. The bridegroom's 
grandfather, or seme otlier elderly male relative, standing with the bride at the 
Msfunbue, splits Uie skin up it« length and pisses it over her head, so that it hangs 
down over her chest, saying; “ Now I have put this skin over your head; if you 
leave us for any other man, may this skin repudiate you and may you become 
bamii.“ and she replies:" If you do not marry me properly (w., pay the full marriage 
price accoriling to law ond oustaui) I shall leave you for another husband." 

1 VitU infm, p. 42. . J ,, 

« The women dewrate ihenwelvw willi feathers wid carry •hiokU. 

- > A kind of gnaa called Loatbolw la tied m'luii the pot of beer and aUo beiow the bliide of 

the bride^a ipclM'. 

I r«fe lalio. remediw nsainat .icbnea^ p U. Kgarfiag this cuftoiu. 
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The mentof this goat, with tJie osceplwnof one «tioiiWer,» taken to the bride's 

father by the bridegrooai's wives or aisters. 

Ti»e following daj the bridegroom kills a bullock, which is cut up by the bride's 

broihers. who are given tho neck, haunches, and skin. 

The bridegroom keeps One shoulder i the rest of tho (neat is given to liie 

bride's feitioie relatives. 

T\vo days later the bridegroom kills another very lug bullook, of which one 
leg and the Isick are sent to the bride’s mother; the bride makes biltong of tho 
remainder of the meat, some of which she sends to her mother^ the rest she keeps 
for herself. 

On this clay, U», the bridegroom makes the bride a present of a bullock, 
four goats, ten hoes, or ten rupees, beer and grain, all of wliich she sends to her father. 

On this day also aJie is given a variety of presents, a'hich slie posses on to her 
father. Tims when she B«t drinks water she receives a ting of iron wire, or the 
equivalent in moneya hoe, when she makes the bed ; Eve strings of beads, when 
she goes to get firewood; four atrmgs of beads, when she digs sweet jMitaioes \ one 
string of beads, when she cuts bananas; two rings of iron wire, when she makes up 
tho are in the but; a hoB, when she shnU the doorj another, when she places the 
oooking pot over the fire, because the fire being hot she might scorch her angers*; 
one ring irfiu wire, when she crushes grain; eight strings of beads, when »ho washes 
her hands; two hoes, when she ilrinks beer ; two rings iron wire as compensation 
for any dust or dirt that may fall into her eye when garing up at tlm roof of the 
hnt ; three ring? of iron wire on tho first day she works in the plantations. 

A month ktor, when tho bride wishes to return to her mother for the first tune, 
she takes her stand upon a new bullock hide outside the door of the hut and is 
anointCil w'ith butter upon the neck and dioulders and then sprinkled with sim'sim 
seed. Together with her husljand and ten woiuen of her family, and ten men 
of his family, she then proceerls to her mother’s village, all of them singing by 
the Vruy. 

Chi reaching the village the party comos ton halt outshle, andthe bride smother 
brings out a pot of beer which is Ortink by the ten women. ’Rie fatlier now sentls out 
a goat and a hoe, and hereuptm the party enters the village, and all but the newly 
married couple goinsido tho mother's hut Tlie latter, together with two small children, 
one a brother of the husband, the other a sister of the wife, remain standing outside the 
but. the wife on her husband's kft, with his brother on her left, hw sister on the 
husband's right. Tiic bride's mother now brings out porridge and moat, which is 
eaten by the wife and two children. She then hringa out a drinking gourd 
oontainii^ Leer, into which she mixes some sort of medicine. 

All four now sit down on the ground. The husband, taking a niouthfn), spits 

* Payiajeiat m kuid la giTpng way to jiayinenl in [][ioa6y« 

* Tho idoft nndorlyiDj^ IhuM gifta woBltl to bo tlmt thoy lu^ in iomo 

ojMponB&tion ict qJI dom&adt: worriei And hor futnro Lifo luuy tioh] in 

for ber* 
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it out or hia right aido, aiid anotber iiioutlifiil which he spita f>iii on, his kft sido, 
Tlio bride's sister thou dues tlio samo ; next the hushatid's liruther, and laiit of all 
tliQ bihle. 

ITf!rei)|ioii the hushand enters the hut end joins the otheraj who are feasting 
and linnciiig ; an old woman now appears ami pushes tiie britb twice towards the 
door j thfl third time she pushes hitr right inside*'- The two chiklrea then entartav 
The whole party now feasts and rejoices imtil the early morning, when the 
bride’s father produces a bullock, which is hiUod by the vUitma and eaten by aU 
pi-ttiont. The huslioiid. however, does not join in the feast until the father has given 

liilfi five hoefl. 

After this the gneats take tlieir departure ^ but the newly warriftl couple and 
the two eliildrcn sleep the night in a hut in the viUa^p?. returning all four of them 

the fallowing day to the bride's new home* 

During the first sir months of her married life the bride does not have a hut 
of her own. hut lives in the hut of one of her hti^lmnd’s other wives* They now 
request permission from the bride’s father to build a hut; this ia not granted until 
the full inarrhme price has been psiiL The father accortlingly now demands tw^ 
cows anil a bull and a long wrangle as to the payment then ensues, whmh usually 

enils in the bridcgtooni giving way. 

The two cows iu question go to the bridt's matorn^ uncle. 

When the building of the but is oompleteil, the bride's father makes a present 

of a biillook. Bnun, oMlduB l«l*, « •'““W ‘ ■>' 

lirc.,<»,t,.!ghl p»to of l«r. Wo f«*h, tl™ “f «““■ 


A arwt pTOoMion of ™ii i» fonn«i *» Woff *'' 6 “ 
oinging onif donoiiig; a fowg '“I' «»»iapoiui!» Item lertng tho bullook. Th* 

hvi.lm,d kUl. 0 B»« »»J '““‘’"K” 

«lfi tlio wife Joee nol Jofe fa tho f«»t. Tlio goat U OhWi. m Iho hit. before 

entering wllfek ofagiog etiil‘faneing Wko pleeo oulaitlo. . , , , , 

Tl« wife iney now took her hosbood'. fowl in her ewn bet: bin ehe nmj net 

e«k fo»l for berwif enr mt tore nnlU Wn .iejo h«v. ^ne, wlwn her biwtaed givwt 

her n hee. Neither -ef to ..«p ent her hu. until her motor ta ton to ee. 
her- thin to motor doe. .tier ebente menth. bringing rth her me pn« of beer. 

a goot, air heakela of flour, end ibiee bundlee of brew . 

On her arrival to hnebend given Ide uintor-in-law beer, brewed by her 
doughwr, to drink in the hut aud hiiewlf drink, her beer. He aleo give, her a goat 

*ine»iuu.B.I«rtooue.h»h..hr.,nghlhimandfloe,ferheranur 

Altongh to motor may tonk b«r fa her danghto'a hnt to mny not yet 
eat teed thi, neither may he. daughter ooek for her Til. felfa^g day .nether 
and Janghtereweep out tho miUee from to hut. and to young girl, who anginally 
aeeompanied the bride, wlurn, with to mother ufter rtoeremg a pwaent of a law. 


‘ Tlus U in •*'»« alluBioti to 


tfas tliTve ftoya’ fuunnl eslcbjrations for s dead weninix 
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Apparently tlie rcJMvOii for ihi# girl toinainiog with the bride during tlita time 
’ivaflj i\mi <>ne or other of might atwava he in the but to prevonl s^njoiio 
^jutering with iho object of stealing aahea. Shouhl such a misforLune oocur^ the 
hrido will uever bear ckildrcn or she will riaarrel with her hoshauA 

In ten daya^ time the huabaiiiJ aenda once more for Ills luother-in-IaWj and she 
comes, togotlier with rix old womeUp bringing with her beer* The hnflliaiiJ also 
prcHiuMs l>oeT and kills a very big ram, wluch she eats in company with the other nld 
women. Tho ribs and atomach are coubiiiiknI in tha evening \ the liaek. ahouldcra, 
and cheat the following morning ; the romoinder of the me^tp with the exception nf 
one nhouller retauied by the hue band, tliey take with them when they' return. 

The husband now gives hia jDOther-'in-Iaw n hoe* and henceforth fdie and her 
daughter may eat logotlier,^ SoTiicwhere al>out this tiuic also the mother ia given a 
gixxl milk cow to competiflate her for the loss of her duughter^^ 

A woman does not wear a tail until she becoinea pregnant for the first time 
after her marfLoge. She hemelf msk^ the tail, and when she dons it for tlse first 
time her hualumd preseiita her whh a fihe-goat to give ti> her father. 

AVhan a woman is post ehild-ljcaringp her hitelxuid may up longer sleep in tier 
hut; if he enter her hut he muat sit on the eiile opposite tho kitchen. 


hff OrdfaL 

fa) When chiefs or very important elders quarrel or aceui*e each other of 
witchcraft, theffcp otc.^ they resort to a form of trial by ordeal that conaista iu 
placing the king's six aacred speao? upon the groimd, and l)Oth parties then step 
between them. The giiUty party will die. 

(J) A medidne man makes a |Hjtionp which ho iidminiaterft to both partiear 
The one falling down insensible afmr drinking tlie potion is pronpuuoe^l to l>e the 
guilty party. If both fall down the m^ioino has faUdl to work. 

Asa rule when one of the two falls down, the hostile party will Iwat him with 
atick.s and not infretjuen tly cause hia death. 

Thifl 18 a general form of trial for all ofTonce^. 

(c) ibr ihe/l: if a man accuse another of theft, eitiler party may take a skull, 
and both accused ami accuser tlieu spit into it. It the aeciised Ite guilty, be will 
die, blit if not his accuser will die. 

This form of trial fe si^arcely ever resorted to, it being, I gatherp regarded in the 
light of an impious temptation of providence. 

(rf) For thf/i: the accused Ukes droppings of a fowl and places thorn 
on the ground Ijcforo the door of his accuser's hntp saying : "U 1 have stolen, 
may these droppings kill me."" If guilty ^ will fall sick; but if innocent 
the inmates of the hut will fall sick. Id such cjise the accuser will send for 
the man be aceuaed, and ibo latter brings the fowl frotu; which he obtained the 

* On tlib occasfoa there m ao arngieg or ilandajz, 

^ rrdlf Appenilfx A I (6)h 
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tlroiipings and kiUiQ'j it leti 1I1& Mood drip on tha spot wliere I10 put thorn, asking: 
“ You ftccijHe 100 of being 0 tbier; now T iiftve brought the fowl that oemued j'onr 
[Uttfists, «nt it, tliAt you tnay recover; hut pay toe coiujwnsation.” 

Both parties then eat the fowl; the Iwiii's uud feathers are burnt and theashea 
thrown into a Ktreunt. 

Should the man who invoked the trial not reooguLia the fowl, atl the binia in the 
village are hilled and oaten; every man killing his own fowl. The bpues and 
featberB are then collcctwl together and hurnt. 

The aooUHftl iMirty, whofiO innocence has thus been proved, receives in conipea- 
sation any thing from two sheep to a bull 

llie prooeduTD is the same in the case of the acouaed man falling sick. 

(e) Jhr tAeJt: accused and his acoiiasr proceed to a tree called Murendte^ 
into which the acciiiied niou thrusts liis spear; his accuser is tficu called upon Ui 
pidl it 

The guilty party will foil sick and will not recover until his relatives biive 
completely rooted up the tree; a sheep is sacrificed and eaten on the spot together 
with 60UIB medicinal couooction i every one ties a strip of skin front the sheep 
Tonud the right wrist The sick person ties it round his neck and rubs some of llie 
dung of the fllaiightared beast on his cliest 

If the innomit party be sufficiently powerful to prevent it, he will not allow 
the other party to dig up the tree until adwitiato corapeasadon Los Iwcn paid him. 

Sometimes instead of the ilureiube tree, a tree called Murumba, the l>ark 
cloth tree of U^uda, is made use of. 

if) Fiyr thf/t: the folfowing form of trial by ordeal is employed by women 
only. The accused takes a stone nstal for sliarpening tazora and striking it on the 
ground before tlie nocuser’s hut says:** If I hjive stolen, may this stone kill me. 
If she lie really guilty, cue of her children will die; or if she be pregnant, she wQl 
abort - if she have 110 childreu, ohe wiU hereelf fall sick. Her husband will in 
such Jasa sacrifice a sheep* or a goat, and. if the latter, they will eat it UMgetJjer. 


VII1.— IVUihcra/t^ 

(rt) Any one wishing to harm a neighbour can do so by procuring a chicken's 
first egg and UUUng it in the gnus near tlie hut. The occuiuints of the hut will 
faU siok and may even die. Any one finding an egg near hia hut and having 
reason to suspect witehcreft of this description at once consults a medicine mup. 

•^hould Uie medicirnj man conJimi his auspicious, tlie foUowing remedy m 
resorted to: A fire^rill is F«^edand hold above the egg untU fire is produced. 
The esst is roasted until it cracks, and the oontents are then i.uml; the aahea are 
swept into a basket and thrown into a big river. They must not come iu contact 


« Wo™en^:, tU -f d,«p ; W-* Hrt XIII, Oiher W. p. 
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with liny body ami are thin'tfm:^ $we|>t up with gras??, A eock ia then killedp on-ct 
the hluod pyure<l upon the apt where thee^wjiss fatiiiil; after which it k roasted 
and eaten by the ptson who prtj^iuced ttie fins^ ^nd the prson ngninst whom the 
witchcraft mauk. 

The man who concealed the egg will fall sick and die. This form of magic is 
very efTective* and if the guilty [jeraon bo detected* he is taketi before the chief SJid 
heavily fined (ais hoes and a ImlJockX 

Should his vietnn diCK ho pys throe or four head of cattle* 

If the egg be an onliuaty one, and this cereniony be performe^lp the praono 
doing ao will fall sick; it is advisable^ theToforOp always first to consult a 
medicine man* 

(b) Another form of wilchcrart is to place secretly the dead hotly of a 
domestic mt lU the doorway of a hut ; the people cocupymg aame will fall aiuk* 
and may even die; especially smcdl children j pregfiaut women will abort- 

If the body of 4 rat lie tliscovered in this pc.siLion and tiic owner of the hut 
has reasoTi to Buspeet witchcraft* he cofljsulls a medicine iixatr, who directs him to 
kill a red or wliite cook and topuf the blood on the spot* where the mt was found 
Before killing it. the owner of the hut takes the fowl by the leg and brushes 
each member of the family with it on the chests 

If this ceremony be prfurmwl imneoesaaiily, that is to ssy without consuUiug 
the witch-doctor, the people tbemselvcs will fall sick, and will not roemver wiihout 
bifi aasifitauce. 

In such case the witcli-doctcr kilb a slicep, and gives them medicitie to drink* 
and tics a piece of skin round each prson & hand* and tubs dung on tlioir ohesta* 
llie lucdicine man is given the whole of the meat with the exception of one 
shoulder. 

If propr reiiicdios be resorted to. the evil intended to the occupants of the 
hut will recoil upon the person hiuiself; and if lie be detected, ho is fined a 
bullock by tlie chief. 

rSL— lhmfdie» a/faifusS Sich^M. 

(a) When a medicine-man is ealied in to euro a dek pereoUp lie eoinetimea givea 
inatructions to perform certain rites with a quails Ihe proceduio VEiries according 
as to whether a hen or a cock bird be cliosecL 

(1) // rt km qtml—lf the patient be a malop he bimsell performs the 
ceremony \ if a womaiii it is performed for her by bar husband or some other male 
relative* 

After both legs and wings have l)ceii broken, a string is passied through the 
under-ljeakp and the bird is suspaaded rouud the patient^a neck^ wliUat the ancestral 
spirits^ arc tliua addressed: ” This ta the cuatom, that we follow with this bird; if 
this [lerson be cured to-day* wc will give it to you to catn*^ 

* TIiq miMlicitke nuLu giv^ei Instrtitrtio aa aA ta wbetWr the male or fsnksli* uieestors dr^ to be 
addressed. 


triixt {*/ ihe JSi^m Disinct, British IW A/rim. 
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Thti luider-beak U then from the t)ody anil left hanging round the 

paticnt^s neck, where it remahta duting the following four or three liaye according 
aa the patient ia a male or female. 

In the ease of a tualc the ceremony h perfornieJ at the Msaiuhne ■ in the 
cai *0 of a female before the door of the hut. 

The bird is next plucked end malted at the Miikurrup or Msainhiie oa the case 
may be, where the fcathere ate abo burnt; after which the person performing the 
ceremony takes pieces from the sloiuach, win^, Legs, lujigs, md f^kin cf tlie neak 
and holding them in the palm of his hand throws them out in differont direclioiiB ; 
the white addressing the ancestral spirits thus; ”Grandfutber, great undo (or 
graiidmothor^ great aiint^ as the case may bo). I give yon thb bird, cure now there¬ 
fore tiik patieiiL^' 

The remaining fle«h is then cut up into imiall fragments and put in a basket 
ujM>n the patient's head; a nutnlMU* of stuall children cotue, and each lakes a piece 
out of the basket and eats it 

(3) iwdt qmi ^,—The hird is roasted at the Msambuc and eaten there by 
the whole family. Male ancestors only are addreestsd j the rite is altogether much 
simpler than in the former 

(5) Another remedy for sickness b tu catch alive a small animal callec] 
ifukho.^^ The sick person and lelatives as^mble Ijefoie the door of the hut The 
person who caught the mole holds it up by one leg and drst the sick perBon and 
then he himself and then the others each in turn spit u[)on it saying; our 

ancestors, help ns and cause this mole to lake away thra sickness j we have not got 
a sheep to give you, but accept this luolcp which is as a sheep from the jungle*"* 

The live mole is then put into a hole in the ground^ and an inverted pot ia 
placed over it. If it now burrow its way out io the direetiou awray fruin the Imt^ 
the patient will recover; but. if in the contrary direction, ho will die, since the 
anoeistors have not heard the prayer. 

(c) If anyone lio ocnstaiitly tick in the stomach, a meiUciiie man is called in. 
and he takes fermented gmin for brewing l>Ber and pours hot water over it. Tliis 
the sick portion lias to drink every monmig for about a month, after which the 
dregs are thrown out on the pathway leading to the village in the hopes that some 
stranger passing by may. by etepping upon them, contract the sicknesa and thus tako 
it away* They are only infectious^ however, so long oa they nemmi wet* 

(d) A mother, whose children are sickly or die, plaecs the next infant bom to 
her out on the road leading to the village anti arrauges with an old woman to pick 
it up and bring it buck to the village. Before doing the old woman pierces one 
of its ears atid fastans a l>ead or piece of bon wire in it, which it wears till it ia 

* Fwibly ttLis U cdI c|<dt« dorrect^ ^d it umy ihuL, according m Ihg bud in a 

cock or ft bon. ihu ttscrificc it» uudv lo thu ioaIc or fcuiftle 

- A kind uf rotieul molt 

^ Tlw Kftvlroniia tpciik of the oa tlai? *^wiSd aheap”- although it \ftm no 

rwmblftnce to ft ^huop. 
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grovTj up. On ftiriviil in tlie vilbge, die ii^ m itu hair a wooden dinriu md n 
cowrie, which tlic child keeps uatil mother is again conEned. 

If for any reason it is found ncee^saiy to shav^o the child's bjead, Ihe lock of 
hair to wliich the charm h fastened is kept. 

The lock of hrur is linallj tut off and the tend shaved by the old woioan who 
picked it up on tho road. 

Such a child is given the name of Magokho, or Naujira. For her services the 
old woman is given a pre^nt of a fowl, sotne ‘^aim-sini anil chiroko^ and a piece 
of lieef. 

A man frequently troablod with dreams regarding a dead pOTBon choosidts 
a witcluioctor, and ho will instruct him to prwure a wliito ami to pluck xi 
few of its feathers ami stick them in the ground before the stones put up to Were, 
and at the same time Uy offet up a prayer. 

After plucking out tlio feathers the fowd i& let loose. It is oveniuolly^ how 
long afeerwards 1 cannot say, roasted and certain rites in connection wdtii the 
ojicestial BpiritSi similar to those I hiive dcseriljctl in the sacriheing of a quail, are 
jjcrformed. 

Cock binls and also bulls and goats are sometimes uaetl for this purpose. 

In the case of the two biter beasts, tlia care are placetl at Were's stones. 

Cures such as this are only res&orted to some years after the death of (La 
person who$e spirit is auppODcd to be troubling the patienL In no case is it dona 
until after the tinal funeral cDlebTatioiia.* 

(/) Sick poopk may not eat fowls* goets^ or eggs* 


X.— Suprrslitwm. 

(u) If a stranger force hie way into a hut* and in rloing so Ids skin cloak falls 
to the ground, or if he be bleeding from a light* and Uia blood drip on the floor, one 
of the inmates uf the hut will fall sick, unless preventive measures arc taken. 

The oHendiiLg party is required to produce a gouM This is killed ; Ijefore 
eutidng up the carcase the skiu is removed from the chest aud belly and cut into 
strips, which everybody in the hut ties rouml the right wrist. 

Should anyone alremly liave fuUeii sick, the strip of skm is tieil njund hb 
neck. The strips are first stinml round in the contents of the goat's stomochp and 
the ivomon and children and any sick persoufl rub the dung on their chests. 

Half tlte goat is eaten by the i>ccuiiants of the hut, the other hilt hy the 
stranger in his own village. Should anyone die in conscqueuoOp the ofTonder 
forfeits a buUoek to the relatives. 

(^i) The same proceilure is resorted to in the cose where a womiin's taiJ has 
been futcihly torn oET, or if a woman enter a but without her tail. 

’ Odtii:Uotial1y a biflck hen U nobfclJtatwi for a white one. 

* Pkrt in, Itdipon^ Ssfccriflfts, pi 32, 

^ III thff ktt#r c&K the Tmu who ^oamiuucrd the figlit pay* tins gt^at* 
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(tf) A taan Tctumiiig from a raid, on wtuoh ho hoa killeclone of tlio onomv, may 
not ontet Ma hut until ho baa taken cowilung and rubbed it on the cheeks of the 
women and children of the villnge and purified Jiiniself by the sacrifice of a goat, a 
strip of skin from the forehead of which he wears feu ml the right wrist during tlio 
following four days. 

(rf) A wotiian may cause her hnahand's deatli by walking ahroiid without lier tail. 

Tlie husband therefore kills a goat, which ho is eutitled to deinaiid from her 
people, and eata it in com puny with his wife, who also ties a strip of skin fi-om the 
belly of the goat round the neck and rubs some of the con ten la of tlie atoiuach on 
her cboBt. 

(e) If a fowl lays an egg at night, it is killed and oaten; otlierwise it is 
believed one of the children in the hut trill fall sick. 


XL—'f>w!fns. 

(o ) Grown-tip people going cm a journey ask the firat person they meet soino 
sort of a question such as iliis: "Wliatsort of traveller are you?" and the man 
will reply somewhat to this effect, “ I am a person whose firet-boru child Wfis a 
male "for female as the case maybe). If the traveller's own first-bom child 
bappeus to be of the aatne sex, he thanks him, ^ying: *' Now I stiall find plenty of 
food at my journey's end, nnd 1 shall get thtiie ijuiokly." If, however, it hajipen 
contrary wise, he will return to his hut and leave later in the day, always provided, 
uf coutftc, iie was at the time of meeting still ouly a short distance from home. 

(/>) Children when goiug ou a jouniey tic a knot in the grass, atiil this they 
believe will imturo them arriving at their destination before the family tlicy are 
visiting has eaten. 

(f) It is lucky, when going on a raid, if llie first person met with on the road 
has home a fomalo child first, 

id) It is also lucky, when going on a journey, to stumble with the left foot„ 
but unlucky to atumble with the right. When returning from a journey tlie 
opposite holds good. 

{«) If a man bear a bird, called by the Kavitondo lion, singing on his left, 
when netting out on a journey, it is a good omen. If the bird sing on the right, it 
is a bad omeu, and the traveller will fall sick, or if he he setting out ou u raid he 
will be killeiL 

If the bird sing etraiglit ahead U is an extremely bad omen and beiokene 
that either be or some one in His villnge is about to die. 

(/) A man returning from a long journey places his spear in the Msambue 
and leaves it there for the nest twenty-four hours or so, 

XIL —OttUitatum of Crops. 

(a) The year ia divided into two seasons, Morotso, the season of big ruins, and 
Mulnmbi. 
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Frofili gfound is otily broken towards the end of the Morotso senson^ On this 
fresh ground fiioi-sim atnl eWroko ere sown the following MuluiubL 

Whi-n these crops are harvested, niuyiiulie is sown the following season in 

the same ground. 

Sweet potatoes are planted in the Morotao seasos on oU intaoia ground. 
Whito nitatua is cultivated in the long rains, red mtaroa in short rains. 

(b) Before the people tusy sow nitama the king niust nmke medicine. 

About silt months before the time has come for sowing, a pure white bullock 
is killed at the royal Alsanibue. 

Formerly this was done hy the Wakhalivu, hut now it ia usually done by 

SwrthilU,^ 

The btast is pithed ia tlie neck; the meal is diatnbuted amongst various 
important old nien. 

Tlie following month the WokhaUvu strangle a black ram before the hut of 
the kin^s mother.* 

The carcase is th en taken into the hut and placed by the hedside facing 
towards the head of the bed. The foUowmg day it is taken outside and cut up by 
the Wukhalivu. and the king, liis wives, and children tie a strip of its skin round 
their fingers. 

The next <lay the ooinmon •people go and sow niillot in the chiera Gdda 
After which they may sow in their own plantationa 

Anyone caught sowing millet before the cliief hue done to is fined and may 
very possibly even die^ 

No such custom exists in i^ard to the uimbe crop, but in the chief's own 
family Ida mother or chief wife must first comnianee the sowing; the remaining 
wives may then each sow their own particular jHitch. 

(c) Every day when people go to cut the wimbe at harvest time they tie the firet 
stalk they cut round their necka These on their return to the village they fasten 
to tiio centre iwleof the hut 

After the harvest the stalks so collected are made up into a bundle and placed 
under the roof of the gtaia hut, and from them is obtained aext year's seed for 
sowing. 

On the first dav of the harvest also the head of the family places tfae four first 
stalks cut at the Msantbue and at ’Were; two at each. 

(d) Should the min fail, Llie people make the medicine-man a present of a bullock 
and request him to produce rain. So long as tlie lirought lasts the chief sends him 
the humps of all bullocks killed by him; end at liarvest time, should the medicine* 
U'an liBVc haeu succe^ful in producing rain, ho sends round to all the phiiitatiomi 
for a contribution of gram. 

If, however, no raina come, the iieoplc argue that some other medicine-men 

t Yid* Appitidis A, (tX 
- Or pceiiyy diief wif«. 
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of him and me agninst him. Thej accordingly go by night to 

their own medicme-man and kill Iiim. 

It La aa^rted that lieavy ttiins invariably follow hia death. 


Xllt .—Other Custi^iTiM^ 

{a) It lightning atrike a hut or kill a person or bea$t, a tnedioine-niaD 
called in- Ho aaka for a blaefc sheep and having fcillLHi it removeg all akin and 
fleah from the skullp into which be puts ruediciue- The medicine ia roaoted in a 
pot, and everj'body in the village is given a little to liok tip in thn palm of his 
band Some h also pm into a reed and hidden in the gmsa of the roof of every 
hnc in the village. The remainder is poured into the skulh which ia then burled 
by the mediciniMuanp where the lightning struckp he himaelf digging the hole 
With it is also buried a stick from the hnt or, in the ease of a person or a Ijciiat, 
some grass or earth from the spot where the lighttiing fell* 

For his aervices the tiiedicme-nian ia given a hoo and the whole of the sheep 
excepting one ijliouldcr. 

A lily vallc^l the *'Xkakha" is often stuck on the roof of huts to keep off 
lightning; this is a very qomtuoii sight in Kavirondo,^ 

{&) In the village of an old man of the Wakhitsetae clim nmr Mumias I noticed 
one clay a ratlicr eurioiis-lookiiig spear stuck in an an I bilh ond on mcjuiriEg ite 
purpose 1 w’os informed by this Istter-day Jfosc® that he used it for dri™ig off 
tialL 

All over the Kaviroudo couiiirj eews^ toils^ may be seen stock upon polea or 
trees in or near the plaiitationg ; their object ia to keep off hailatorma. 

(d) When a man builds a hut, he places in the trench in which the uprights 
stand, medicine made of a niL^ture of cow dung, leaves of a tree calkd Movini sitd 
fresh green grass sprung up iii a sp>t where cattle liavo been kmaJeih whilst at the 
lime he prays to hia ancestral spirits. 

(if) Small children may eat their meals with their fathcTi but w hon they grow 
op they must eat in the cattle ahetl or siniba ",hat. A sou may not eat with liia 
mother, but a daughter may* 

Women may not sit on chairs; children may not sit in their fathers chair; 
neither* until they reach tlio Oltiasatai age, may they sit in iheur fathers preBeucOp 
but ore allowed to ait on a box or log of wood* 

A may not^ in his father's Ahgeuce, enter the hut of any of his lather's 
wdveSp excepting that of hia own mother* 

(r) W^omeu* after they ha^ne reached tho Mumka age, may Tsot eat eheepp 
luircs, a rodent called “ ifemr raw meat, guinea foAvl, pig, fowls, eggs, cit 

^ The mine plant sa h placed Uftfui th^ grnvM to p off hysuas ; m'ik huml coutotan, 
37 ; I believe a cow or a btill'a horn is oIho JiQmiitunca used LQEtffiuL 
■ I lielfevn llwy siv oow"* tails, but am tint ipiit* sure on this poinl. 

^ Tin? itin of Ri^abifn w not unkuoTrn in Kavituedo fAinilies, and for this resuouitbe father 
u&ually moves liia son into a sfopaiiite vjlkiigc when be grown np 
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XtV . — Stcuftui in the Life 0/n^Kt^virmido (Liv^a). 

The fellowitig xb « rough idea of the diffiireDt Btag^s into which the life of 
Ahese people ie divided ^ it is probably iioL very accurate^ it m^}\ liow^ever. e^rvo 
43 a ha^ia for othera who may wish to coUeet further information on the sabjecL 
The infomiation was eoUf^ated frcaa the Tatcheiii people, but holds good also 
for tho Wflwanga and kindred tribeai:— 

j\. Atalee . — ^Mwana ^ age of iafants, 

Mniiya: age of small boys^ 

Mnraka: age of jmherty . 

Miifloriri: age of h^mge, 

Hut^aUa: age of married laeo. 

Ifukofa I age of veiy old men. 

B. F^rrmles — Mutoiro. 

Mwaiia. 

Mniiyo. 

Mukhaum 

Mukhuviu.' 

Aluklisssi: age of womens who have had a ciuliL 
iluchoTo: the age of wGiueo, who are pttst cbild-benring. 


Tlie foliowing are apprcsimately the dmsions of the Wawanga year into un>ntha 
and aenaona. Despite every eRort to get ilim correct T Mkd to do so i ami J am 
driven to the eoncinsion that the Wawanga have all but ceaaed to remember iheir 
own Qomes for the months :— 


A.^MwroiM: Mar^h to Auffttsi. 


MilTck 

i 4 ■ 

Chfiif^i/ira : commenee eiiUivariou i sow chiToko. 

April 

m-nm 

OmmUmiro^ 

May 


liunkna * women and childten only at work in the 
tields. 

JUM 

* k'i 

OmmuektMiro : Mwiiubi harvest | all bands biiey building 
grain hntSL 

Jvljf 

-■ -■■-1 

MHera}}^o: all hands busy threshing grainH 

Avyuit 

4 I 1 

OmmukhMiro t a month of little work ; the wetnen grttitl 
up flour for brewing Ijeer. 


* Til* Ag* of dieumluon Ammg*t trtb** anoh ns the Tatcboiiif whore thi« rite La prikottse I 
unongflt ^ ^ 
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B. — Mulumbi: SefiteiJib^r Fcirnmr^. 


Sqjts^mUr 

Oe^obtr 

Eot^emitr 

Demnbcr 

JayiMttry 


Ommtfichiro: work in March. 
Sirasm. 


} 


Hsfnmiti; hot months, whoa Lli^rc is no work. 


Mtiwlau! plant sweet potatoes: women and children do 
most of the work. The mwinibi eommoiices ccmiing 
up. 


/Viritary 


OHiuojnariMKa, 


4. Wawakoa Lawb. 

I.— 0/ iTustict. 


The law, except in l>ett}- cases, ia adminipterod liy the king alone; petty cases 
may be ilaiU with by the village elders, who if idiot small tines, suoh as a couple of 
fowls or a hoe. 

The punifilimeiita that may lie inBictetl by the king are; 

(«) Imprisonmeul for a couple of mon ths with or without hard laljour,^ 
fi) Simple imprifioumedt until life aocusefl pays the Hue. 

{e) Imprisonment in the stocks for tme month. 

Muniia ohjeota to capital pimishiuent and tmver ijajsses suoh a sentence; 
argtiing that little good can come from adding a slaying to a stojing. 

The king has the riglit to fiog for certab oDfetioes, but Mumia does not exerciso 

this right eitlicr. 

Tlie manner in which fines are disposed of will appear b my list of laws. 

It fllnmld. however, he noted, that the king has the right to claim the whole of 
the Hue bfiicteil. sltuuld he choose to do bo. 


II.—jSjncfifflnee. 


Throughout the Elgcm district there are certain places where a fugitive from 
justice may take refuge. 

Such si>ots are usually the burial places of great cbefs and are regarded aa 
sacred*; for instance, the cemetery of tlie "Wawanga kings. 

If a man take refuge b a sanctuary, the owners of the sanje are bound to 
protect him and prevent others followbg him, even by the force of arms. As Boon, 
however,«» the fugitive leaves the sanctuary, he may bo apprehondeiL Should hk 
pursuers' bsUt on Mowing hbi into the sacred grove and, m consequence, a fight 
ensue between them and the owner* of the grove, they are fined three head of 


I Httpl Jsirtur consists in Wiirt in ihe king's ptantatlaiUL 
* rW» Appeodi* A, (;>■ 
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cattle by tl» chief for viobtiug tlio spot Should in eiwh a case the man they are 
Beeking 1» wonted for luanier, he or his telativee are also fineti three head of cattle 
for the crime, Imt the murdered man's relatives receive no compensation* 

Should a murderer or other eriminal take refuge in a Tillage and pay the 
elders a goat or a hull, they are bound to protect him. The chief, however, may 
Aftil upon the people to produce him, and they wUI then bring him secretly by night 
to the chief for triaL 

In such case, if the man be too poor to pay llie fine, the chief will say to him, 
“ I cannot kill you now, ainoe you liavo been brought to me ; and he will assist 
him to escape out of the country, since otherwise the mur Jere<i nsau’e relatives may 
kill him, if they catch him* 


IIL—/*a«isAjJMTrfa. 

A.—J7omf«(fe.—If committed io an affray, tbo chief despatches liis " aakaria ” 
10 surround the Tilings, and a line of two cows and two bulls is exacted from the 
people; both ijarties then appear before the chief, and the guilty ijexBon ia fined 
fifteen head of cattle, of which five head ^ to the chiefs hcailmen. ygjiii and 
Kanjiru, and the ramainiiig ten head to the dead man s relatives. 

The Wakhalivu, who collect the fine, receive from five to ten goats and a few 

Should the man who committed the crime be urmble to i>ay the fine, the 
relatives of the dead man may kill him, eUonld he tail to escape; should he, however, 

do so, Mrnnia will not allow them to purBiio him. 

U.—(rt) Tha rekrives may iscka tlm whole of the murdetor'a 

property or failing tliat may kill him, 

(t) If a irtftTi niurdtr his own wife, he is fined two cows and two bulls. 
One of tlio hulls is given to the chief and the other is killed at the funeral. 
One of the cows goes to tlw woman’s father, ttic other to her materiml 

tmcle. 

(c) If a woman ba muidetcd by some one else, the crime b punished as in 
the oaao of the murder of a man; most of the fine goes to the husband. 

(J> II a woman kill her hualjond, she is beaten witii slicka by lier brother* 
indaw* Tlie marriage price is returned to the husband's relativea ; a small portion 
of it ia given to tlie chief, 

(e) If a man murder his own fallier, he pays a small fine of two or three 
head of cattle to the chief. The same holds goul if a father murder lus own 
child, 

(/) If a woman kill her child she is beaten, and her buehond'is'fined two or 
three Itead of cattle by the chief. 

(jf) The murder of a child is otherwise puaklicd the same an the murder of a 
growu-up petaon, 

Notr, —Geoerally the murder of a relative k punished less heavily timn that 
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of ft strang&rj the fine tarying in proporlion to the degree of ownership the 
murderer has iu the victiia. The rouson being, of course, that the death of a 
relative ia regarded more in the light of a private loss than from the point of view 
of the community, 

C.—Zftjifrirs io iht For et aptar leound ^—The mnn inflicting the 

hurt is fined t^vo hullocks iiy the chief. Tlie injured man gets nothing, unless it 
be a sheep to Baerifice at the Msatnhue, Should he die later of the wound, a 
further fine of four bulls and four cows is exacted, cl w'bieh one bull and one cow 
go to the chief, and one hull to his headmen (Jfanjira fttid LigirTi')—the remaining 
head go to the relatives, 

(i) HftH with a kttOkmy.—Ont goat, which is eaten by the injured party. 

(e) Far loas a AaJwf.—The injured person receives two oowa, and a fine of 
one lull is exacted Ij}- tlie chief, 

(rf) Far /(MB it Ug or uii fyr.'—‘One cow, and a bull to tlie chief. 

(r) For loss of a Jingrr or i/iMwi,—The injured party is given a sheep to 
sacrifice and eaL 

if) loti of it tooth or far Uari»g loU of rar.—The offender pays a bull, of 
which the hump goes to the chief. If the injuredperton belong to the Wakhitaetse 
clan, the chief gets the ribs instead of the liump. 

(fl) For l/rtidinff ati arm .—Two cows, and one bull to the chief. 

(A) Farhreakiit!/ n ktf.—One cow, and one hull to the chief. 

(i) For canting Itm of both (yfls.—Five cows and five hulls. Four head go to 
the chief, and six to the itijured 

If a man leave liis cliild unattended in the vnllage and a fowl pwk out its 
eyes, Uie chief fines the man a bulL 

(Jt) If a man give u girl a dUeaae called her father clainia a bull from 

him. Should the girl pass this disease on to auothcr man, her father haa to pay him 
tt bull 

(0 If a beast cause tlie dealli o£ anyone, it is speared and eaton.* 

jViiif —If a fine of savoral head of cattle is inflicted, the bull, os ft general ruie, 
goes to tha chief. If the fine consist of a hull only, the hump or ribs, as the case 

may be, is claiinctl by tlic chief. 

For injuries inflicted by a woman the fine is always rather leas. 

Injuries caused by an intoxicated person are dealt with on the above lines. 

Persons of unsf-uud wind are beaten i but if, they commit murder, they are 
execiit«cL 

l).-^fcm(d (o> Far rajs' or «d«f/ery.—Offender iiays a bull to the 

husband or fatlier. The hull is killed and eaten; the hump is given to the 
ciiiof. 

(i) JVr mjw OH ff vit'yifi.*—One cow to the father of the girl, 

I Buln is, 1 takft it, .wni or Iramboceim 
1 Itwiujibly at ih« iuDrinl 
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(c) If a maa piit a girl in tlie family way, he pava one head of cattle to her 
father. Shoultl he subfieguently tunny her, the marriage price ie minced 
tmcordiogly. 

If the child be a boy, tie father may claim it, but be may tn such cage be 
required to pay another two head of cattle to the girl's father. 

If the cliild be a girl, it becomes tho property uf tlio mother's 
husband. 

Should the girl die in giving birth, the father of tlio child pays a bull to the 
chief, a cow to her father and another to her tmiierual uncle, and a fourth beast, 
which is alaughtere4i at the funeral. 

—(a) OJ catiit .—^The thief is hned from one to five head, according 
to his wealth and the amount stolen. A rich man is punishes! more severely 
than a poor tiifin. 

Should bo I* unable to jMiy the finet he is put in tlie stocks for one inoiith, or 
given one or two months* hard labour in the chief's ptantation. 

Should he escape, he is punished. 

Half the fine goes to tiie chief and Imlf to the (Hvner of the stolen ptc*perty. 

(5) Of sApfy.—If the thief be a rich man, lie is fineti Iwo sheep for every 
slieep stolen. Half the fine goes to the chief and half to tiic owner; a poor man is 
punished with iiuprisonnient with hard labour. 

{e) Of faudi .—^The thief is fined two fowls for every one stolon. 

{if) Of Jbofl/rom a viUfiffe or jdtinfotwn .—If coDimitted in times of scarcity, 
the thief is fined one bead of cattle; oiberwise one sheep. The quantity stolen is 
measured off in the field with a rope and collected from the thief a plauLations 
accordingly. 

F-— Aorid^rUai —^The persou concerned is fineti by tire chief for his 

carelessness and pays compensation to the injiired party. 

The following is a typical iiTstonce of the way ocddemol injuries sjia dealt 
with. 

One of Munua’a wives wont to her grain hut; she had her small chiid with 
her at the time oiid placed it on the ground beside the hut. Her biotlier, who was 
asarsting her, lifted the roof off the but and without notichig it deposited it on the 
spot where the child was lying. ITie child was jiresontly foimd to be mining, 
aad when search was mode for it* ivas discovered deiui under the roof of the 
grain hut. 

Huinia thereupon paid five head of cattle to his clan and slaughterml a ballock. 
The woman was divorced, and the inarris^ price demanded liaek. 

&, a A«/.- the {jeison cencemed i>aya to the owner tlie 

\-alue of the hut and everytliing in it. If wilful intent lie proved, he is also finpl 
five boea Should cattle he damaged in the fire, he is fined in adilition ono cow and 
oai) bull. The bull is claiined by the chief, 

IL-^Othrr qffitua.-~(d) If anyone, inchidiug her own husband, law- of or takt 
hold of a wmtum't UiU, he is requited to pay a sheep or goat, which is saerificed 
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md eat4^Q, otherwise the wonian*s ohildreu full eick, and she horself, it 
pre^fnantp will abart, 

(ft) If a mail usiAuii a i^K}man by seizing her by the hand^ ho is required to 
province II huUoekH whioh h slaughtered itnd eaten by the woman'a brother m the 
huaband'e village. The hnsl«ind may not join thorn; the hump La sent to the 
chief. 

(c) For violating a sEiercd grove: the oETender is Sued a bull by the 
chief. 

Pimiflhnionts for oflencea cozmeoted with witohoraFt ami compeuadtion for 
accidental injuries connected with saperstitions liave been dealt with In Forts VI11 
and X respectively (pp. 43 and 4G). 

IV. —JMm io 

{a) If a woman leave her lmsl:iandp the cbiaf ordem her to return to hun. If 
she refuse, the inaniage price lias to be returned to him, leas the value of what she 
brought luiu at tlieir marriage. 

(ft) If a woman leave her husband, site may take with her any j onng chtldreu 
of the marriage; but ivlicn ihey are grown up, the fatlier may claira them. 

(c) The preportieu of the marriage price to bo returned Yories acoording to 
tlin nnuilN^r of children the woman has txime her husband A hiis1>and is not 
entitled to demand back any portion of the marriage price, should the childreii 
ejcceed Uiree in numlier. 

If at the time of separation the cliildrau are very jouug and subserjueiitly diop 
half the marriage price can 1 m dcinanded l^ack. 

When the marriage price is returned, the male children belong to the fatherp 
the female children to the mother. 

(d) A man cannot detumtd back the nmrtkge price in the event of the woman 
proving barren. 

(r) If a man marry a gill and find she l>e not a virgin, he is entitled to demaad 
the return of one bnUnek. 

If flhe be found to lie with child, he may divorce her, 

(/) If a man iU-iTcnt his wife, she may compbin to the chicC who fines him 
a goal. 

V. ^LatTM frltAlin^ to Fr&^riy, 

^a) if a man clear land and then aliandou it, he can dispose of it for a 
nominal sump such aa one fowL 

(A) Ikmana plantations can be bought and sold. 

The price of an average plantation ia one goat and a hoe, or a bullock, or ten 
rupees. 

(c) Huts cun also be sold. Foniieriy they were valueil at two fowls but 
owing to the scarcity of timber in these days the price now' amounts to four or 
five rupocs. 
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VI,— /nAm'titfin:, 

(«) A tnincr'd property is given into the ciUiUiily of hie uiicle.% who ate 
given a email ebtre of ilia eattl& The boy ±([wnila half hie lime with hie 
molher’a btettiers and lialf wiih hk fatber'a brothcra. 

(A) If a man have no btotberB, his ptO|»erty is amriieted to the eare of the 
ehief, who aelocts suiiable guardians for the children mid on the day of their fatiier's 
death is given a builoek. 

(f) A father con leave hia pri^rty amongst his sou® os he choosca, giving u 
younger son a larger share than an elder sou j but the whole of his property must 
go lo Ids ehildroii^ 

(rf> A very rich monk property is divideil up aniougsi Ida sons by the chief, 
who in retutti receives a cow for his trouble. 

fs) On the death of a man young oud childless wivee pass to his bi>ot1iera. 
Should they refuse logo, the return of tlic iiurriage price can Iw demanded. 

AVivea with children can elect to live wiih them, 

(/) If the girl liave no full brotJiers, the price is divided amougst her half 
broihers. In a family, where Uiere ate, say, tliree brolhcrs and three sisters, the 
eldest brother would take the piirchosa price of the eldest sister, the second brother 
that of the second sister, and so fortli, Tida is very frerjuently done diimig the 
father’s lifetiine, in Onler that his sons may themselves purchase wives with the 
cattle thus obtained, 

(ff) Every wife receivea frtun her liusbuud ii oerteiu (piantiiy of stuck. 'Die 
chief wife is given most, unless slie prove incompetent. On the death uf the 
husband this proiieity is divided up nmongat tlie ivomau’a children. If one of the 
wives have a larger number of children tluiu tlio others, their jiortloii is increased 
from the common stock. Ev'ety w'omau Lia^ also tier owh. luiuuuu plantulion, 
which goes to her eldest son. 


a. 

(u) laireko ia the couutiy lying betweeu the Kzaea ami Lueuniu Rivers; 
tewnnis the east it is bounded by a small strcAui flowing into tbo N^aea; Irom 
Miiiuias to this stream is a diatuQce of about miles. Uwaiigu is the country 
across the l^zaou (right liauk) j its northeru boundary is the fSioin River, 

(A> Wanga Iwlonged to a tribe called the Wafcbesiru. Kirviakallakdeaeejulants 
are said to hs living iu Maragoli; it would be interesting to trace tliti!., the chlor 
bmneh of tlie family. 

tf> Hurono’s descendants still oonimue to reign seaii-indepcndently over a 
section of the AVawauga known as the Ndangulvadiu; the present chief is Liejrri 
S/0JDejyesho (p«fe Apfiendij B), The heod of this family enjoys all the 
privilegea ‘“id prerogatives of a reigning chief in bis own right,.hat acknowledges 
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Mumio. t)S supreme cliief; ftutl Sfumui on his aide roeoguizes his clnims 

Wawauga kvrs: Nanjim aitd Ligirri aliare in fiuas ui^icttid bjr tho 

Iting)- 

(d) Tiiere are very few rMeftt in the Elgon diattict who have the right lo wear 
a leopard-akin cloak, Majaiija^ a vary great Kitceh chief, was nol pertnilted to do 
eo, nltliongh a sm&ller chief, Bomuiallj’ at any rate under him, called Maiero, '^Bs. 
Tlie reason heiug, that the fomer was not a heredilary chief of a ruling family, 
whilst tlie latter was, Majanja was succeeded by his eon Sndi; but Sudi is not 
peitnUted cither U> wear such a cloak. In Uganda ft similar custom prevails (or 
did prevail), only juniors of KoyaJ blood being allowed to wear a leopard or cut 
akiu round the waist. 

(r) Beads of this description are ftiriuig on the hair from an elephant’s tail 
and worn round the neck, 

f /) Owing to the custom 90 many Europeans have of ofTcring “ Wazee" and 
others to ait on. when they come into their camps or Iwusos, a oastom largely 

due to tlie inliahility of Eurofjeans to di-itinguish between tjig men and little men, 
all natives being equal in their eyes, this rule is now ecarcely ever ohsened. 

Generally the white man’s iniluonoe has caused niuoh of the oM etiquette to 
disappear, and the cliiofa are no longer tegardwl by the common people with any¬ 
thing like the awe and rev'erence of former days. 

A parallel to this custom of not allowing cammoh people to sit ou utools or 
cluiiri is to be found in Speke’s Journal of the disouvery of the Nile, iu wluch he 
describes the dilhenliies he osperienoed in obtaining Mteaa's permission to sit on a 
chair he brought with hhu ; no one being ijerniitted to sit in the king's presence on 
anything raiswl above the ground. 

' (//) 1 cannot suffidently regret that I was unable to inquire more clcaoly mto 
the magical or priestly chare'eter of the Wawango kingship. 

That the king is a serai-divine pctsotinge there cannot, I think, he very much 
doubt; further, there cannot be the sraalleat doul>t that lie is, first and foremost, a 
priest’or medicine-man ami that he czereises authority not by virtue of the 
kingship, but hy virlne of his priesthood i to what estent he is a medrcinc-juan 
aud what his functions ns such are I cannot very well say. We have seen that 
the fertility of fiome of the crops, at any rate, appears to dapeml ujmn certain 
sacriticea but ceremonies performed by him, iu which also the chief wife or his 
mother play an iniporwnt ^larl; on the nthcr hand, lie does not appear to oxereise 
control over the weather, for he is, so far as my infornmtbu goes, not a 

TiiimufiLker. * ., . 11 

I believe one of the king’s chief functions in olden time was lo make Ihe war 
medicine, aud on this account alone lie would be a vey iinportant i^rsonage 
amongiit tribes that were constantly ut vrar with each other.i 

» All »rt. -lid kiudu of tribes fsaorted W Skiuudii and ilumia tn time pout for war 
juedicim-; even lb* E’Uim-iiiitL'i Miw#i, I Uliew. 
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From the account 1 have given of him 1 think we an* safe in assuming that 
the king is in scuue vague way a reineamatlfla of the late king, and through lum he 
sumdH in very close conimuiiign with the whole hami of trilial ancestral spirits and 
possibly even with the trihal deity hittiself. The custom of strangling the king, 
before death throws a good deal of light on the queatiom 

Another interesting point with reganl to the Wawanga kings b rije apmreiiUy 
diinl nature of the kingship. 

In considering the question we arc apt to be leil aatmy by the shadowy part 
this other king appears to play; but for aU that it misht, were the real truth to be 
known, ho none the less real and imptatant; at any rate we need not conclude 
that, because ho is to us a mere figure somewhere in the Itackground, he is of no 
account; on the contrary, although aa king he may exetclae but small authority he 
iimyinhischanRcterof priest be all iKjwerful^ in other wonls one may possibly 
here have n division of khonr; and whilst tliecuio, with certain esceptioni confinee 
hiinself to duties of ti purely temporal nature, the oilier may be reBponaible for the 
spiritual welfare of the tribe. 

(A) The Kavirondo eiiatoms relating to boriala and mnrri^ are aa oxtremcly 
complicated tiuit it is most diJlicidt m avoid confuBiou in the recording of them, 
or to pin them down on pajicr in propiir chronological order. 1 think, however, 
that my acconut of theta will be found suhstantially correct; points on which 
I am doubtful I hare omitted. 

It should be borne in mind that my description is intended to be a recoid, 
thongh nut on absolutely concise one, of eveiy little detail of ceremonifll that lakes' 
place on auch oecasloiM; but it is more than prebible that, as amongst oursclvea, 
many of these may, and prolwbly are, very' frequently omitteiL 

(i) For some reason the WakhitseUe have of late yeara come to look upon 
themselvea ns Moliamcdana A good deal of proselytimg is carrieil on by the 
MohnmeiUnB in Jind atwiit Muzuiaa, aad I tJimi theru can no doubL that hy 
laying stress upon the importance the VViLkldtaotso iittaoh to circumcision they have 

gradually sucteeded in convincing ^Inmia and his bmtijere that they belong to the 
Holiamednn faith. 

Tlie fact must not bo lost eight of that, in the vast majority of cases whore 

an ujHinantry native embmoes IsUm, Ills conversion begins and cade with the rite 
nf circumdeioix 

The hiipurtniKe m Moliamedatu proselytkiug in these parts of l«ing able to 
claim the rnliug family as belonging to their faith cantiot bo over cstimatcrl, 

(J) Uiifortimatcly my list of itacred groves is not complete. 1 auBGest it 
would lie welt worth the trouble to compile such a list; since the inlruaion of 
askom and others tarn these pLicus might easily give rUe to trouble with the 
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Clui. 1 

1 

Totem, 

Sub-CtftiL 

Origin or I>eicent 

from WimpL 

BiuAibufik... 

L WiuttUdlujcbi^rB 
^ IrV'atoIlds 

3^ Wamidi^i 

4 Wambtilo 

W ailiodo eaa 

H WattHikitbilo a.. 
T, Wjikitechl ^ .a. 
S. Wnakolnibdil ..< 
% WaaJukbi! 

Nanyiumt 9/0 Mmrtii t 

Iknya Muiiiii. 

Skiagd B/0 Miiitd. 

Mnulnlo S/C) MuouL 

Eitecihl 9/0 MhhuL 

AkoiiiJidii 9/Q Mu^u-i 
.A^kho B/0 N«li^ 

W flHJ^fiiagvK ... 

Buahbiick ..a 

mmm * hH 

Xmnngwii 6/0 Wanga* 

Wwounyiiiil 

Buidibuck..^ 

M m,,m m h-1' 

Munjafu S/O Wungiis 

WfUDnroiiQ^ r descendfid 
from Mmiiiio 9/0 
W lutga. 


h Mmsanda 

2. WmdbevT* 

3. Waiom« 

TaFiidio S/0 MtirotiCP, 

. 

Bixehbu^k,,. 

F-P 

W^L[ublUfie^ a cbiaf of the Wauionga 
trilw ; lived Jormerij at 
Lorale. 

Wnkhoiao ; dweended 
from KwendAlchu- 
■iimai iNsloaged to 
Wauga'i tril^ 

Boehbuck.ae 

L Wininnimba i.e 
^ Waniaio 

^ 3^ Wakkumuii'd 

Osmkba S/0 KweydntbiMimiiL 
Waskikuinlm 9^0 who ™ 

of Bume fntiltl^ M KwHiidak- 
hufiumo. 

Came from 

Warekft isi 


1, Wiitaliu 
a. Wai;;}Ul^lD 

Came from SangnXo in Eitoab ami 
are deBcenildl isHginaUy from 
the latchoni t^ribo. 

W ftmiriaiA* lie - ea 

riih 

..li. ..a 

Are tha rttlijig eiaji omongAt the 
WamangAt and are eald to have 
eonm from MwalL 

WtttOTiP 

Flfib a h+ 

t. IsQUfWl .,F 

t. VTamatLugLrl 

Are mdd to have l>oloiige«l 
nJl j to the Kabntif tribe.® 

'VTumijika e*« 

BiishVuek.., 

-M 

DfiBcended from tbe Wamakeya 
clan ef the Wanyifa trilrtk* 

Waeliero *,* 

T>07e 

..« ee* 

tkf^Dded fuTiu Mochero^ a ilavo 
of Wanga ; lirtcinged origteally 
to a tii^ oaJIed WakiMa^ 


I Tills section li wtuiitiiiJw lawwa a* llt» Kilmgaleissia i tkt wane is a piireljr gifo^rajiliitsil 
Qtie, ana iB dnrittii fmnl the nsme of the place ^hem Mnwiio tailt iiis rillRge, «id .iguihH a 

waUTlwiplJu*. „ 

* In py list of WBUvuipt cJjtn* 1 wu hwlitiiing the Wimjainsit duu^ imee fot all pnwticnl 

jHirpoMs the two tribes ojf* by now tme. . i ■ : n, w n i 

Manila ia »id to b*v* found these pwlde ha » or Bland lu the ^Uod 

C’hekhoneesi; he «w tbeir flies and Invited them to join him j at that time the family b 
to have ctmipiised fonr mal* toemhen only- 

* Tliey migreted from thrir hoiiw* to »n h*#** caUed Michinga, whore tHyy 

Were disoovered by Wainja- v r 

* The Walritt lived tttnr a hill called lusa, on the Valm 




i 
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Hos. KEK^'E^ll R. DuxpaSi. — 71\e Wdtcanga aW i)th^ 


Clan. 

Totem. 

Sub-CUn. 1 

1 Origin or Deac^ot. 

WakhaljTu; dosoeniJed 
from JIwandtmiB,* 

Roasted 

mtotrnbL 

1. Wamatom 
£, WataToche ,*,| 

Mkhoiiso s/0 Khjilim* 

Tsviiche 8/0 EhaUru. 

■Wawwiii,., 

A now pot* 

e.'i 

Wiiuskorjt clea of the Wtmviin 
triUfcl 

Wakhaini 

A luilk pot^ 

**s 

Umani m Oem; came in after 
Wfliiga, 

Wiwhibava *. 

Watflrbui;k 

■ ■ ■ h 

Qmie with Wanga ; wore Jiie aerfa 

Wanuhieiu^ 

Khfltletio^ 

1. Waskimnla ... 

2. Wsluto 

Original rian. 

Came from Kitoak 

WamuJeuibua^ p,. 

1 

Two water 
jars.* 

a i4 mmm 

Came from Mwali 


TIte WaDimruno used formerly not to iuumiiarry with the Wakbitsetfle. 
the el^ler branch of the family; but may do so now. The WakhitsetBe, Wambstsa, 
and Wamale may not iutunimiTy; but the Wamalo. T-l^akhoIue, and Wamurono are 
floid to be (Ulutved to do ao. 


Thk Walato. 

The 1^1 name of tlie Walago h El Bawgek; WaJago in the name given them 
by tlie Wamoiii* 

The tril^ appearspin prt at hm, to of Naadi extraotioji; they/ire proljably 
a mhtme of sevml differeat irilios. They am divided mto tliree political groups ; 
each group under ita own chief as under:— 


L Vfitiytnuhi^ under Kepsstetldi. 
11, Tfif tinder Chebukuto. 

Ill, Tkf ArtWiVipiit, Under Werakai. 


^ MwttttdiiEueoiur here witb Wimga • he belauded lo the Mvnut^t tribe in Temki ; tlnjv 
ii(»w naid to 1» liviuf In 0«m, 

* TLev taice their nmiue from viflrngB Malon, 

* Mnj runt ent fowl suoked in n ue«r pat* 

^ Xignted in from eemeivliore mm sotne tfnie after Wnogn^a animal 

* ifay not drink out of n niilk gourd. 

liwl foimerlj in Uchifl, on tbs right bank of the LuAuiuu KiTer, and wete the 
herodiurr enemies^ of the Wamangji, 

* A ipeciefl of imkxi bird, 

* Tlili clati WHS the Waiklulivu ^ eljui uf the Wnniung^ 

* « a m»wlior of tbl> c9m miwt a pswoti ooninjf fnib the liw with two wator iara. it ij 
Moeideral a sign of ill-luck ; nnti w aa aDiidcita he niuet retufu to llw rilisgiB ataJ Icttl a firoet 
w » fowl 5 if the Utter, the cel^mony le Tory similar to that dweribed in my notes under 

nmtdi^ agaiiMit sickness" {rfik p. 44) t the beak U wwu mund the neck for one or two 
o»y«. A niaii itetfanus^is ceretaoay hrmseif, hat a woman must hsve it done for her Tf . 

fn** i of akin i* ticd'toimd 

the tw .0 littlo bngcrm of tbu rigbt liintL 
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They live at the foot of Moimt Elgon oa the right bank of the MalikiHi River 
aod call their couatiy Bawgek. 

The tribe is iUvi<led into the following claus;— 

I,— Tin Ytnya}idtt Sttiion, 

1, Vmjooii .—Toteni leopard; caino from Katiiwaege Hill in Ugaiulii; may not 
kill leopards or wear a leopard akin. If a leopard attack their cattle, they uniat 
get the member a of some other elan to kill it 

2. —Totem leopard; same origia aad toteiniBiiio cuBtome as the 
Vaiyoose, with whom they may not in ter marry. 

S. Kamv^jth —Totem, wild cat; same origin and totemiatic cnatoma as 
1 and 2. 

4- Emmtjamhi ,—Totem a spedea of siuoll monkey; same arigiu and toteimetic 
customs ua 1. 2> and 3. [f this monkey do damage to tlie cropit, they may rlriva it 
away hut not injure it Kepsteddi, the chief of this Sseeiioa, is a Wangonia 
by birth, 

II.— Tfi^ Nfkdd 

1. Arniin(yifi*.'T-Totem the lion; come from Kamwaega Hill in Uganda. 

2. Kfthisonek .—Toteni a species of rodent colled Sbemuyi; came from Liiteka, 
a hid at tho source of the Malabo River. 

3. —Totem the baboon; same origin aa the Kabugonok. 


ML—The KiarUmit Seditm. 

1. AflwnitmfJt,—Totem grey monkey ; came from Kabnkweaa, a hill in 
Ugamla, 

2. £<ilmitumittivL —Totem a small auinuil called ]ianaeriek% probably the 
liyrai; tanne from Soos in Uganda. 

Hv ATo nuMoJlai'.—Totem an animal called Olenyet. probably ihe ural; came 
from Eamawn in Uganda. 

It will be noted that all those elans have moved in from the Uganda 
Protectorate, and that the difTeraut plac^ whece they canio from are all atuated 
close together round the wieaterti foot of Mount Elgon. The migration took place 
w-ithin the Inat fifty yearsi I judge thorn to be mainly of the same ori^ as the 
Suk and kindred tribeti with on infasioa from the same stock as tluit of tho 
KiiosL, Wanioni, and other similar peoples; posEibly they have also a certain, 
amount of Turkaua blowl in thoni. They formed probably the advance guard of 
the Silk invasion, and were pushed westwards by these latter, tlie greater portion 
of whom ultimately moved eastwards towards the Sogota and lake Baringo, 

Tlie clans are exogamouB; they may not hunt, kill, or wear the ekiii or any 
trophy of their totem snilunl. Uizoutooision is practised amongst both sezes. As 
rt general rule they do nut hiiry their dead, the only exception to this rule that 
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I know (jf is ill the case fjf the father of twins ; tUU custom, 1 believe, exists 
snioni^t the £lj|oni ako; the body ia buried in the village item' the hut, the village 
is tlieu nbuniloued. 

Thi; Wakgoma. 

The real name of thiu tribe is Ngomainek. The country they live in is calleil 
BaDgoms. They are a tribe veiy aiuiilar to the WaJsgo, who are their ucor 
neigbltours; like tlieai they are mainly of Kondi extraction wuth an infusion of 
blood from other tribes; taosi probably they are largely intemianied with the 
Wamia, Tliey apeak the as me dialect os the Walago. 

They are divided into the following elans:— 

1. AVtin«Hfi 7 >—Totem byseaa; may not limit their totem anitiioL Should 

they, howev er, kill one. they will slaughter a sheep and leave it by 
the carcase, for the spirit of the dead beast to eat j came from fl cave 
called KapBOiua in Kamation, a hill at the foot of Mount Elgon on the 
Uganda side. 

2. MffiHtlti. _Totem fish; are of Xandi evtmetion and said to be 

descended from the Kimugun cbm; after leaving Nandi they settled 
first for a time near a hill callevl Xalonda in Kitosh, 

3. A'ftwiii'rti.—Totem rhino; may not hunt totem * animal, not carry 

trophies, such as a rhino horn kaohkei'ry; eaiue origin as the 
Merinda. 

4. Knprhistia .—Totem baboon; came from Mbiii in Uganda; are of liame 

ojE traction as the Kakelelwa* 

5. Totem Imlfoon; came from Xalonda in Eitosh; may not 
intermarry with the Kapehiena. 

6. A'tyrfohu.—Totem lien ; may not bunt totem animal: same origin as 

Kaiiehiena. 

7. Kaptai, _Totem giraffe; same origm as the Kauinalep, Their eave 

was called Kamutioti, which is lUao the name of the liill. 

Kaptai is the mGilieittC'mau’s elan; Kepatevldi, chief of the \eiiyanJet Walago, 
is the principal medicine-man of the clan; when I Inst visited tlie Waugome, their 
own medicinc-mau was dead, and they wore about to chooee another one called 
Sumburre. Kepsteddi's father was fomierly Laiboa of the clan. The preaent 
chief of the Wanguma is a mail called Slntete, 

Cirenmeision is practised amongst both eesea As a general rule corpses are 
thrown out to the hyatnas; chiefs and the fother and mother of twins are, however, 
buried. Both male and female are buried lying on their right ride. Males in the 
hut, females auder the verandah, 

TH£ Wamia. 

The Wamia coll iLemselvea Eloesio; they are a branch of tlie Turkana and 
migrated oi^inalty from the Turko fiiver to Karnngu in Uganda, thence to 


triiie4 9f iiu DidriU, Bniish Sutit AfrU^ 
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Toirroro ftuiJ GDallj" settled oti the borden of the ilistrict. The tfibe is 

divided into four groups, as under :— 

1 . The Etaitya; chief Muchatof comitry AngveU. 

2 . The ikarubuko; chief Moin; aountry KoUniii. 

3 . The KsTTgawdi chief Irani j countiy' Mwalia. 

4 . Tlie Ikarubuko; cluef Itewa; comitiy Kabcll. 

The last two are, uoioinaliy at any rata, imder chief Moin. 

There appear to l« two otiujr tribes not included in my list of groups, called 
3^010111 and Awsawgaini^ 

The following is a wore or leas complete list of tlieir clans (Agetegirrij 


1. 

14 Tkwata. 

2. IsAuin, 

15. Ikawikt 

Ilygirr* 

16. Ikm'ubuko. 

4. Dtoniijlti. 

17. 

5. Ibnmiuift. 

18. Itengorr. 

C. Ikaiyoro. 

19. Iri&ta, 

Igoria. 

20. IkattakJik. 

8, Ikattigawk. 

21. IgTlTTok. 

liiarak. 

22. KEmAriam. 

10. Igoriik. 

23. tkarigoko. 

11, Ikatnla. 

24 Ugawtok. 

12. Ikatanyii. 

25. Ekouoma. 

13. Ibalaug* 



The Watnia burr all their dead, both male and female, lying on the right aide; 
the grave is ilug in the kraiil. Tliey are inveterate hashiali BiuokerB and. mil ike the 
Turkaim, indulge in farwented liquora, TA'iien they left the Tuikell they were lieti 
in camels and donkeys, but lost almost tlie whole of these in a raid by a jfcople 
called Wttkinussu, apparently a branch of the Ma-sai, The clans are e^ognntous; 
they appear to possess two totem animals only, the leojjard and the hyiena, and one 
or other of these animals U the totem of every one of these clans. 

Like the Turkaun tlvcy kill their cattle by spearing; sheep are amothered. 

For further infonnation on the Turkona aee my paper on the Turkana of 
Baringa ilistrict. 

The Kl Komi. 

The El Kouyi are one of the many branches of the Kandi-sfieftking race. 'Oicy 
are closely allied to the Chei»charangaiii and Saugwir groups, and trace their descent 
from a Komasia family calletl Kapsangnrt, The original head of tliia family 
was called Sangurt, and from him are descended the El Konyi Laibons. 

The real name of the El Konyi is SabaiyoL The tribe is divided into the 
followUig clans (0 rtinuek):— 
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Clan. 

1 

Totem. 

OrigiiL 

I 

01 Kipsartok 

Elephunt .ssj 

Haviua.* 

11 

KaiAdrt^^tubai 

Buffalo 

Ditto. 

ni 

11 Kiborite 

Dittu 

Ditto. 

IV 

Clisbogits — 

Xliito 

1 

V 


f -»• *-* 

Saugwir. 

VI 

1 Mogogir 

Bati Tsv- +v+j 

Ditto, 

VII 

Kupsauweleria 

^ Biifthbiick *.v 

Ditto. 

VTII 

Sawruek ... 

Baboon 

i 

IX 

Cbemnogosb 

Hartebcoeto 

t Ditto, 


Clans Xoa. II and III are brandies of ouo and the same fiimily; No, U being 
the elder branch; to ib Ijelong the LoilHius. No. VII is now extioet, 

Tlie following dans may mternnirry, I and II, I and III, I and IV, I and VII, 
V and VI. IV ninl VII, 11 and III, 11 nod IV\ 11 and VI ], III and IV. HI and Vll, 
II and VI. 

llie El Kotiyi used at one thue to intertnarry with ihe Sangwirj Imt never with 
the Chepcharangnin, the loaaon being, that the women of this tribe refuse to osaist 
in tlie work of building Imis, etc.; amongst tlie Cbepohampgala this work being left 
to Uie men. 

People may not hunt or eat the Besh of their totem animal, nor wear the akin 
or other trophies. The Kamatembai nmy not eat any gome mefit. Children take 
the totem of the father, both hoys and girls are circumeijsod. Tliey do not bniy iboir 
dead. Certain of the cloiut, those possesaing cattle, do not eat fowls, eggs, rats or 
tlsh. Tliey say that when their cattle died during the great cattle plague they took 
to mating these things and died in cousequenoo, hence they eachew them now. 

The El Konyi used never formerly to cultivate, but ore banning to do so now 
Hoslush hasunfOTlunalely taken a strong hold on them, and they grow this weed In. 
enormoits ipiantilies. Tliey possess three liiibonSj, Eramuggej the most, imiiortaut, 
Eraptnek, and Eiachnuge; t-lie latter lives in tVakgo, 

Like their neighbonre the Woaauwin, who live on the other side of Elgon in 
the Uganda Protectorate, tlic £1 Konji Eve in caves on the aido of the monntftiiL 
Tlie most important of tltese are Terreiii, Chebbitoh, Chevin, CTioIelnijt, Kipohoii, 

I ii the mase giveu lo itmii? efevts oii Uifl ottier aide of Elgon tJCt^upicd by tba 

WMBnwill. 
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Cbapkakflj Koairei^ ajid Chebiibutoi^ of these Terrem is the largest; it takes its 
tiEime from the beautiful waterfall dc©e by. Tlie uame Terrem b now no longer 
eotthnef;! to this one eavOp but ie UBed to denote the whole side of the mountain 
uccnpied by the El Konji. Tlins when an El Koiiyi is naked wheaoe he comes from 
he will Tsply "from Terrem."' Another, but less familiar, name is, I believe* 
Kebenawnik ; but on this point T oanuot be quite certain. 

The El Kooyi have many atrati^ stories and Ijoliefs in oonueotion with their 
caves. Of Tertem,^ it is said that a gigantic white cow lives at the backp and that on 
rare eocasions she leaves tiie cave to graze outside. Her vijait to the outer world 
is homlded by sstrango mznbling nmses* and in the morning the water of the small 
Jake in the cave will be foimd to have risen above the level of tlia floor. Putting 
two and two together I imagine tlmt these cavea are ancient steam vents^ and that 
on very rare occoeioufi some inner distnrbanoe in the mounhuo causes a rush of 
ateani, the white cow of the legend. 

I majadd that 1 examined these carefully and could find no evidence for the 
theory that they are artificial; I am, howoveXp not aii expert. 

Kabms is tho name given to that portion of tbs Elgon district lying at the 
foot of the Nandi escarptnent between Utaotso on the south and Kitosh on the 
north; and is a name of foreign origin^ 

The country may be divide^l into tJiree sections,— 

1. Uuyala, lying at the foot of the Nandi cscarpmcntH 

2. WakJiuflia towards Aiubani's portion of Utsoteo. 

3. Tatsoni on the borders of KilOfih* 

Nosl 1 and 2^ withthecioeptioiiof headman Sikolla's sub-district^ are inhabited 
by the Kamnkmba, the true Kabraa. No. 3 and Sikolia's sub-diBlrict by tlie 
Tatsont section of the Kitosh. 

The reason why these latter have oome to be classed with the Xabras insteadof 
with the KitosJi la probably they occupy tlie country on the left bank 

of the Naoia Biver. which has always been conBiderod aa the boandaiy between 
Kitoalj and Kabtaa. There can, however, I think, be no doubt that they 
are identical with Kifumo's Kitosh across tho Nzoia Elver; and the name 
Tatsoiri included the country on both bmka of this river. 

I append a table showing details of Slntande's and Lsml^aasi's lUatricta I 
cannot supply iniormation regarding the other chiefs* districts as I have not visited 
thorn yet. 

CUSTOUSt 

Totemism* 

The tribes are divided into dans; the dans are exogamous; children are of the 
fathers totem; a man may not marry into his motherie dan, 

When the totem is an nuimal or vegetable* its consumptLon by members of the 
clan is^ as a rule, forbidden. 

^ UdIam t^xpmaly sUEcd the foUvwlng Kprpties to the Kaimlamla otdy. 
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If tlii^ prohibition be disregarded, ther believe that they will bmak out in 
aores all over the bodj-v Members af the Mahiiii (W^tobo and Wachesd) maj 
not allow a Jembe Mndle (their totem) to touob their sleaping skiiia. Should t hiR 
occur, the handle, after de tacliing the Jembe^ must l>e taken outside the hut and 
Immt (it may not be burnt inside the htit)^ and a goat, a black one For 
]>refereiicc, must inimctUately 1>e slaughtered. 

Membors of the Ibaka (python) totem (Walu and Wasamub when they 6nd a 
python, proceed to the spot with a pot of and a white fowl* and after 

presenting the snake with tltc ** ujl," pluck out a few feathers froni tlie fowh and 
sticking them upright in the ground before the snake, Iboa address it: ^ O snake 1 
see we have brought you food^ a pot of '^njt^; do not tberefom Itecomo angry with 
ns and shield us from all aickneas and iU-ltickr 

After this they return to the village Icaviug the pot of '* iiji" behind^ and let 
loose the fowl, which henoefortb is a sacred bird, and if any menilier of tlie clan 
faUa ill, they bring it to the sbk person and calling out to the fowl the name of the 
patient ask it to cure binu This bird is speemUy efficacious in curing blindness.^ 
The same coatotn exists amongst the Wawan^, but with them it is not confined to 
any particular clan* 

Amongst tlic Ojnajina, whose totem is the malt utilized in making beer, it ia a 
great ofTence for anyone to apit thi$ stufT out on a member of the dam 

The following is a hat of totoms ; this list is, however* probably not complete ^ 
but contains all those T was able to eoUoct in the short time at my diapoeal: — 

A. — ATrtjaff/afliAfi Tribe. 


No. 

CIed. 

Totom. 

Rfinifiirks. 

1 

i 

Wfttart 

Chirobo^ 

Said to be of E^naan-Gbilin Drigiii. 

£ 

Waehlii 

White ant 

Came from Mamua^ 

3 

Watobo 

Jembe handlft (MuMdi),,. 

r, „ the Kcnyi 

4 

WachuuuA 

* Dove (Sttokha) 

„ I* Moioma^ 

0 

Muaonje 

■hfurofe *■■ k** 

A native vegetable. Metubei-a of 
thtfl clan perform the cfnrumiLfflijQB 
operation. 

^ 1 

WftabibiU *„! 

r 


7 

Otnmlgi 

r 

Of Wnnjifa origin* 

a 

WnAoge 

^ i 

GaJtoa from Emai^lie in E&Tirondn. 


* Z caaELot B#Y far certJUD wh^UieT thii fowl am turtt aU di&easAi or only ykihic«a j 1 
think, however, the vemlon (pvoii above is cometM 

* The prohibition a^iUit eating diiroko don not apply to all nigmbersL 
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No. 

ClaiL 

Tatcro. 

Be marks. 

0 

Wachflat 

Jamb€ handle (Blohmi)..* 

(jama from KakuicKiga ; may Liitor- 
Kuarry with tho Watobow 

10 

Wointisaga 

i 

1 iUukba. 

n 

Wiwhegtia 


Cbircho, 

H 

Wjikhiifln 

Guinisii fowl 

Ckmo from Wawsngn {Tomui's)« 


hr — Ldtonje^ Trilk-. 


1 

Watobo 

Jtiinbe IuiseIIo 

Came from Koayi 

S 

OmajEiu 

ObwMi^ (mall for hrmw^ 
inif mot)* 

^ Kiblife'eu 

3 

WaAotD. ' 

? 

„ ^ t^Uori {KUfllwai. 

4 

W&lu . ‘ 

Ibaka (pjtbon) ... 

„ ^ Tersta (Mt, Elgim). 




1 

Mcminlitii 

Zebra (Sirgoit) 

Caiua from Ukhaio. 


^litoiwa 

Eoegoni 

tr n H 

a 

VTuamu ,.« 

Fythott (ibaks) 

„ ^ Niwmie, ahiil in EitcAk. 


Births, 

1, When B woman gives birtit to twina, ccrt&iti pimfieatiga ceremoniBs must 
be performed before the mother may leave the hut, otberwiaa ill-lack will dog their 
footatcpa through life. A day or two before it k proposed that they abUl leave the 
hot for the first time, a eheep ia killedp a black one if obtjdnablo. if not^ then a 
white one; the queatioTi of colour isj however, not of special importaaoe. Next the 
husband proceeds to catch alive a small animal called Ifukho^ whieh I take to be a 
mole, and which he deposits, together with a little food to keep it alive, in an 
earthen pot, where it remains for a day or eo. 

Oa the appointed day the mole is killed by driving a wooden spike into the 
back of its neck; the belly is split open and the contents of the stomach 
removed, and acme of thfa is rubbed on the childran's and motlier's chest, 

Tlie flkii) is next cut np and a strip tied round the right vrria^ of each twin and 
round the mother's neck, and worn thus for five days^ after which the mother 
proceeds to the rivet and^ alter washing, throws all three pieces of skin into the 
water. The fieah of the mole is deposited in a hole under thevemndnh of the hnt^ 
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before tiic door^ and a pot^ with a holo knocked ui the bottom^ is placed upside down 
over i% ; tte bole is Uien ftlJed ia with earthu After tlik tbe mother may leave fche 
hut. 

Ncit a medicine-uian i« called in to make up a comoction composed of the 
remaioing contents of the moIe^s stotuaoh, the iimtigeetod food, from tha aheep^s 
stomach (I) and of certain herba. Some of this mixture he rubs on the hoes and 
then proceeds alone with the husband and wife to the plantations, where he 
aprinklee tlm remaidder on the groimct. After this the mothex may leave 
hor ctuldrien alone in the hat, witliout fear of any harm coming to them. 

The modicina^nian reoeivea a goat or a spear fox hb services; and if it be 
harvest time^ when he performs the ceremony in the shambaa^ all thew^ he glasses 
on the road muat make liim a present of graia, and for thia purpojje the woman 
takes with her a basket. 

2. It a cow gives birth to twinB* fresh green grass ia tied round the necks of 
all three beasts; a I>eer drinking feast is next prepared, and the calves are led out 
and tied up to one of the groin hots; a sheep is slaughtered and the company, 
after flinging eeveral songs, retirea. 

Deaths^ 

1. All arc buried; the grave b dug la the kraal and ia made very deep 
(about 4 feat 6 inches). 

If the deocased was a man of much haportance^ the village moves to another 
site three or four months after tlie death; Ida grave ia covered over with ^touoe, 
and from time to time fool mA a %hted pipe of tobeeco are placed upon the mound. 

A nmn h buried lying on hie right side, a woman lying on hex left. 

Nothing is deposited with the corpse in the grave (Ot but l>efore burial, 
whilst deceased Is still lying in the hut, the relatives come and pour gmin, tobacco 
and beer over the Ijody. This is afterwards swept up aud ttirown outddOp where it 
is picked up by the fowls. 

After the grave is filled in, a fowl is kiUeJ by striking its bead on the gtound, 
aud tlieu eousumetl by fire. 

If the dead man was sufficiently wealthy to allow bis relatives to do ^ 
a goat is eaten at the funeral and the following ilay a bullock is killed. 

If a woman die in childbirth, a black sheep is killed, and the meat is given to 
the man or wooum who assisted at ttio birth. 

2. A chief of the Washin dan i$ buried in a flitting position, wrapped in a raw 
buUock hide and with his head above ground. An earthen pot is placed over the 
head and the whole covered over with cow dung. 

3. Dead persoiLfl'* oruaments are given to their children after the funeral, 

itarriaffOL 

Formerly the price of a wife was about fourteen head of cattle. In tho^ daya, 
owing to scatdty of cattle, it baa been reduced to from three to fivoco’ivs^ two 
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huUooka cmd four goata. This is given to tbo father of the ghd and is TianaUj 
psuwil on hy luni to his eona; to enable each to boj a wife, fill! hrothere being 
given a larger fllmre than half-bfothem. The mother-in-law la given a pnssent of 
two hooa and a knife, and the father further receives a spear. The bride 
on her part britiga her husband a verj lar^ quantity of grain and beer. 

Before the miirriage takes place tho father invites the son-ui-law and hia 
brothers to a beer drinking feast, afusr which the bridegroom takes hb wife home 
with him, and a few daye later, in hia tnm, gives a groat feastp to which he invites 
tho bride's relatives. 

jDnwrctf. 

A wife cannot ba returned to her parents, and the return of the marriage price 
demanded, unless she leave her husband and go to live with soma one elaei thiata 
the case even though she prove barren. \Vlien the uiarrioge price is returniedi due 
deduction is made for the value of the grain and beer tlie wife brought her huahand 
on their marriage. 

Cin^^^dsion. 

Amongst the Kamalamba boys only are cireumoiKed. The I.^l3onje3a and 
Sougaio cUciimoize both boys and girla The ceremony takes place aunnaUy in the 
month Muka%uikbaiiuo* if a boy vrisli to be circumcised, be must first obtain 
his fathers consent i should he fail to do so^ he is liable to the moat serieiis 
consequencoa A largo hut for the accommodation of tho boys is built in the village 
of the chief, and here they remain for the next three or four months after the 

opemtiom 

As soon as thoy are circiimci^dj the front door of the hut is closed up> and 
henceforth Oiit by tho back door only is permitted; tho idea being that they must 
not be seen by strangers, or the healing up of the wound will be retarded. No 
married women or young boys are allowed near them during this time, hut a 
number of unmarried girls live in the same hut writh them to look after them and 
to coot their food. 

No proliibirion m the eonsuniption of food es:ifits except in regard to vegetables 
or meat requiring to be cooked with salt. 

A boy may marry before being cireimiQuecl ^ and if after undergoing tho 
operation be wiahos to meet Ids wife, he may do eo by secret assigiiation. 

A member of the Musopje clan performs the operation^ 

L Tf a man put a girl in the family way, he pays the father of the girl a cow, 
if, however^ ho marry her, the purohaao price is reduced accordingly. 

2+ The price for committing adultoiy ia one bullock j the ofiender is tied up 
until he pays; if he have no bullock, ho pays a cow, oud failing that, groin and 
fowls; if he poesess noltung at all, he is usually set Ereo again. 

3. £ajK : fine, one cow. 
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4 Jfurd^ : Blood njoafly, whioh was formerl;^ thirty head of cattle. ha& now 
been reduced to twenty head. Unleas the niimlerar pay corapensation, he is liable 
to be killed by the relatives of the murdered inaiu 

5* wwwd; one head of cattle. 

6, Causing loaa of an / one cowhand one buIL 

7* Causit^ Icm of a Jin^ : one Iiead of fettle. 

a Causing loss of a hdad: one cow. 

9, Causing loss of a lig: two cows, 

10. Causing lossof m iar : one cow. 

XL Breaking an arjn: one bulk 

13. Breaking r leg: one cow. 

13. Striking a man with a knohkerry: one goat or slieep. 

14. S7i€/t from a sJteimha r from one fowl to a coWi according to the amount 
stolen p 

16. Tkefi of aUtie; from one cow or bull to ten head of eattlCt acoording to 
the numbor etolen. and the retum of tJie atolen property. 

16. T%eft frQm a hpcAime; one fowB for every beehive robbed* 

17* Th^/l of a fimi: one fowl for every one atolen, 

TropeH]/^ 

1* Tlie population to the equare mile being Email, there is ample land for all., 
and hence land tenure does not e^t ; a uiau may euJtivote in one place one season 
and in another place two miles away next i^son; that is to say, the fact of a man 
clearing a patch of ground one season gives him no particular rights to that same 
patch next season. 

2. Property at a man's dc»Ptb m divided between his brothers and sons. If he 
die pocscesed of much stock and he have only few brotherSp th^ will as a rule be 
given five or eix head of cattle eaeb. If. however, there be a large number of both 
brothers and somsp the former will probably not reemve more than one or two bead 
at most ; elder soim mbetit a greater proportion of the father's wealth than 
younger sons* 

WidowB have the option of passing in to the poaseaaion of their brothere-in-law 
or of remaining with their children. 

The purchase price of a Bister^ if the father bo dead, ia ' divided amongst her 
brotbcTfl, full brothers receiving a larger share than hoir-brotbers. 

Cal^mdar, 

The following is the Kamalamba calendar ; but I cannot gtmmntee Ite strict 
accuracy, as the time at my disposal was too short to allow me to check it very 
carefully, 

f It ia nKogmzed that thh ptmisbineDt ia inadequnte; receadj a loan mbbed four blrea 
and w»m «£it«iiecd to pay lU but he daiuiad that thia was m of the muount he 

-wotUd be fined acoordiDg to kw. 
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Moroisft Season^ January-Jitfic. 


1 

tfaUr I- .. ^ 

Omiifiano 

Sow wimhi; chiroko harvest. 

2 

Feb. 

Omuaye 

Weeding wimbl shambas. 

3 

Mar, ..J 

Omuroro 

jt PI 

4 

April 

Omsasaha 1 

Bribing ground for rim-9 im cnlti- 

5 

May 

Omnsafue ... J 

vatiom 

6 

June 

Omunane or 

Wimhi harvest ; circotnririon 



Mukaviikhanue 

month. 

1 _ 

Mitlujnbi S(imn, July-Deeemhfr, 

7 

July 

Machesero — 1 



\ 

Harv'eat time j gruuliag wimbi. 

8 

Aug. 

Mnkhuiro ... J 


9 

8ept. 

Milimiro ««« 

Commence mtama cultivarion^ 

10 

Oat. 

. Mumchiro 

. Sow mtamiL 

11 

JTov, 

. Murirasire 

. \Yeeding mtama sham has. 

12 

Dec. 

. ! Mukhalesie 

J Sow ohiroko. 


The wliit -0 mtama Is cultivate m the Mexetflo seaaon, tlxe red mtdniJi in the 
Mulumbi BeoEon- 


I conetiida from the lnlormatitKU I heve givea ebovej that the K^braa a.te ol 
the same stock m the Wawaiiga, Waisukha, Wfttakho. Wataoteo and other similar 
tribes, and that they ore in no way akin to the STandi-speakmg people. Their 
caleadatj totems mid cuHtome are akin to those ot the Hantu Kavirondo and 
quite dissimilar from those of Ibo Kandi. 

There ia^ It is tnie^ a certain superficial resombhmee to the Nandi to be me t 
with ia individuals of tito tribei hat this resemblance is not a physical resemblance^ 
but mainly due to the adoption of the Nandi style of dressing the head arid of 
Nandi omaniente. 

There is, no doabt, a Buiall infuflion of Nilotic blood in the Kabias, but this is 
mainly derived from the ETJaan-Giahu Masai and KonyL 
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Cbid. 

DiatHot, 

Tribe. 

Headmaiu 


1 Clan. 

Shitaniia ... 

Uoyaia «.. 

Klyllala^^bA 

h Shimtida 

^ Kaljfltar ... 

1 Watai-L 



p 

Maianda 

Ukanialamba (1) 

Wjisoiija. 




^ Sikolia.. 

UnLaJina 


lAmbfLsei ..x 

Tatsoni ... 

Soiigalu 

1. lAmbaasJ 

Kipeai^ 

Swigaia^ 




e. Mukonohambi 

Etiltiiubonl'^ 

Mutamoyo.^ 


Tiiz Fatal Tsetse-Fly. 

All over Baringo Diatrict umU paitchea of lly-tofifeted bu&b aro to be found; 
for inst^ce, ouo euoli patch exbts about two tailea sotstli^eaat of tJie fiDuih-east^m 
o.orDer of like Barings 

The two danger soneSp howevcTp ore llio foothills of Loroghi and the buali on the 
Upper Kerio and Weiwei Rivers. 

On two ocxiaaioss I camped for a night at the foot of Loit^ghi^ oa both 
occasiona I had with me dQg»> camels^ dcnkeya and a few sheep and goata, and on 
both oGcaBioas several of the donkeys subsequently died of fly bltOp but none of 
the other animala. The mtivea tell me that will live almoat iudefinitelj in 

this region and that cattle and aheep and goata ccin be kept there seveml weeks 
without danger^ but that it ia very fatal indeed for donkeys. 

The Keiio and Weiwei River zone is leas infected with fly than the Loroghi 
foothills^ but this region also proves voty fatal to donkeys. Until recently the 3ufc 
kept large niinibera of donkeys on the Rorio^ but within a aingk year almost eveiy 
one of these died of Gy bitOp although seareely a singio head of cattle became infeeted- 
Since that time it haa become imposaihle to keep donkeya on the Upper Keiiop but 
cattle^ sheep and goats do very well indeed^ 

ELEPNAirra. 

The country lying l>etwcen the River Kerio and the foot of the Suk Hilk ia a 
vast expanse of dense and very thorny scrub ; through the centre of tins Hows the 
River Kmtp more familiarly known by ita Swahili namep Woiwei, on its way to iia 
junction with the Tirkwel at ISgahotok* 

Apart from the elepliaut^ very litila game is to be met with in tlm acmb; hero 
and there a few Tbompaoni or a stray oryx are to bo seen^ and occasionally a 

^ This tribe ia lurtht^r dlvi^lecl into Walu and OnisjEOAr and la of Kitcab origin and doe* 
not belong to tbo 

* They take their namo from the biJJ Sangmlo in Kltoab, from whonoe they migraled ta 
their preHnt location wbsD Ijmiljaaiii wu a small boy^ 

’ The Mutainoyo are a subdiviMon of the 

* KJfKai lies towarde the north^eofft corner of Eduma. 

* Kuliimbeni in the open coantiy towanJa MtuamA 
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^Utdiy rhinocoroa or buffalo nmy be Ueai:d crasbbig ttmjugb the buab. It ta jjjrol^ableH 
too, that Greater and Leseer Kudti^ aud even Eougo are to be fonud, and I have no 
doubt that were the travellBT to proceed northwnrda ac:ro&$ the Weiwoi aud down on 
to tbe Lc>wer Kerio^ into practically ujikiio^\'i] and uiiuihabited country^ bo might 
come upon game m v^ry oonaiderabJe quantUiea. 

The great glotyj however, of tfiLs region ie the magnificent great herd of 
elephant that throughout the year is to be found roaming over it, 

I should be afmid to aay how many elephant Uve in this btmh ; hut I ehould 
think that a thousand head would not be a very exaggerated estimate. 

I myself have on two occasions mot with a groat herd tlmt covered three or 
four scjuaie miles of country. We viewed this herd from the top of a bree:pand the 
whole country seemed to he enveloped in one vast cloud of dust. The follow'ing 
day we passed through the centre of the herd; and the great haaatat getting 
ouc wii^d, firat formed up into groups and then prc^aently stampeded. Battalion 
after battalion of cows and youug bidis first moved oifif and then file after file of old 
bullsp many of them carrying enormous great tusks^ crashed pa^ib us into the bush. 
It woTiJd be no exaggerationp I thiiikp to say that we saw fully tbree hundred 
eiepliant that day* 

Contrary to our expectations^ not u single heast mode any attempt to chargep 
although all round us was alive with olephauts, and they kept bearing down on us 
from all points of the compass. Final!}' at the very end of the herd, long after all the 
rest had fied^ come one immense great tusker making his way in a slow,, leisurely 
fashioiip apparently utterly ignorant of the Bmoilest danger threatening hiiu^ 

The Suk Hills am a coutintmiioii of the El gey o Escarpment. Tlie iuhabitants 
are for the most part vety ptior^ and the farther north wards one proceeds the pf>orer 
they become, Tlie only cultivation known to them is that of millet and eleusine 
grain, and scarcely a floosou j>asse@ without bringing with it^ at any rate a partial;, 
failure of the crops. They are thus driven to seek their living in the forestjUud 
many of theui snbaist throughout the year almost enliiely on hanoyp mots, wild 
berries^ rata, mice, and other lesaer nmmmalsp aud loatp but not least, on the tieshof 
elcphanta Neceasity has thus driven them to kill game, and they ore without 
exception the most fearless and during elephant hunters I imve ever met 
witlu 

The tribe is split into seotiona, each occupying ita own piece of hilkidej and 
for purpose^ of Imnting they have divided the country at tho foot of the hill into 
preserrea, each iseetion liaving its tract of biiah^ in which it has the exol naive right 
of IdlUng game. 

Should a native of oue aoctinn wound an elephant^ and it diop or he despatched 
in Llio dome in of another section, the ivory becomes the property of the man who 
first wounded it^ the meat the property of the section in whose preserve it died. 
Thia is the tribal law r^ording the slaying of elephants. 

The aectioiia that kill most game and art^ also the poorest, are the Kaptakau, 
Ngorror, Maericb and Sekeir, 
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Tho Kaptakau Imnt on the riglit hank of the Krut, the Ngontre in the 
country lying between the Krut and ^laeriuh Kiven, tlie Macrich acrosa thetiie 
rivers to within three mika of a small stream formiag the Muthem boundary of 
Sekflir. 

The Kaptakau use uioetly poisoned arrows, the other three seottons the 
ordinary Suk throwing spear; whilst, however, the Maerich and Sekeir hunt on foot, 
the Ugorror build platfonusiu the trees, from which, tying in wait for the elephants, 
they stab them on their way down to water. 

During tlie wet season, when pools of water are to be found here and there in 
the busli, the elephant split up into small herds, la the dry season tliey gather 
into one or two great herds and water at the Krut, Very old bulls, however, keep 
apart from the rest, and duriog the heat of tlie (lay they may be found lying np 
under the sliode of the great trees tlmt Una tho banka of this river, and being 
especially easy to kill, many of tliem fall victims to the native huutere. 

Tlio elephants arc not easily secured, but if they have been batlly hunted, they 
make for Xgabotok, a hiil at the junction of the Tirkwel and Weiwei Kivere j and 
on such dcoosions their departure is signalled to tlie inhabitanta for rmmy miles along 
the luUstde by the great pillar of dust ihot follows their tempeslnous rush through 
the hush. 

At Xgabotok is a colony of Tnrkana Toropo, wlio, as soon as the herd makes 
ite appearance, turn out and qiear as many as they ptesihly can; they will Mow 
after them for mile after mile, engaged in a kind of runnlug figlit with the great 
beasts, and I am told that upon such oocosions they will often account for as many 
as ten or twelve head. The elephants do not stop here, therefore, but move on to 
Masol and lAtorok, where they remain for a time watering at the Kcrio, and then 
gradually work their woy bock to their old grazing grounds. 

I have said that the Hill Suk are absolutely fearless hunters f they tell mo 
that they can only remember one inatauce where oac of them was killed by 
an elephatii, and on that occasion the man met his death because he lost his head 
and attempted to run away from a charging cow. They maintain limt no matter 
how hcrce a charge an elephant may make, it is always possible to turn the beast by 
throwing spears at its head, and that so loug as a man has courage to face the 
enraged animal, it will never cliargc home. 


WAKHIT8ETSE FAMILY THEE. 
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COLDRITM MONUMENT AND EXPLOBATION 1910. 

[With Pi^t* II.] - 

Bt F. J. BEjwm', F.G.S., F.ILA.l. 

1 wnji &s briefly oa I cim descnbe tlie manumeut, as the exploration and 
liumaii retoaios are perhaps more important 

SUiicUion, —Coldnuu, tliqtigh perhaps a unique stone etructuro, is really very 
little knoivn and its isolated situation may account for tliis. It is an hour's easy 
vralk by footpeth from West Mailing and 1^ miles nortb of Addington. ‘T 

The only full account, I believe, U that by Mr. G, Payne, F.S.A., in 
his well-known and valuable work Colltdtinta, Cantianat 1893, p, 139 ; I also refer to 
this in the chapter on MegaEtbs in my Mi^or^ o/ I will give tb^ 

condensed in part. 

At 700 jiacea from the Pilgrinia' Way we {Mr. Payne and Mr. A. A. Arnold, 

F,S.A., August, 1889) came on the fine but little-lcnown cromlech called by the 
local people " Coldrum Stonra and Druid Templo," Attcntioii was drawn to tliese 
extensive remain b about the year 1845, in Arc/tsolofficni Jourrutl, Vol, i. p. 263, 
hut since that time no one seems to have taken the trouble to properly record 
them or make a plan. 

Tliit cromlech, so ovei^owii then but visited later, Mr. Payne ivrote to General '* 

Pitt-Bivers to get scheduled under the Ancient Moniunenle Act. Mr. Payne than 
got Major A. 0, Green, Instructor in Survey, Brompton, to make a proper survey, 
completed August 20th, 1892, a sketch (inset) was also made then by Major Green's 
eon. Mr. Payne calls Coldrum “ the finest monument of ita class in the county."' 

'* The dolmen is erected on rising ground w'liieh formerly sloped towards the bye¬ 
way to the east ol it; tliis slopo has been excavated for the purpose of obtaining 
chalk, daring which operations the stones, numbering fifteen on that side, were 
dislodged from their original poaition. To the west of the dolmen are seventeen 
stones, which now lie embedded in the anil, but whioh, doubtless, cnee stood omet. * 

The structure comprUeB altogether forty-one Btones, the majority weighing several ^ 

tons apiece. The dolmen consists of one atone on the north and one on the south 
aide and two on the west, wiiilst tlial on tJie east aide Itas been dislodged. In the 
eeutie, on the floor, are two others, which formed the capstones, or it may Ise that 
they arc the two Imlves of one capstone which served as a covering to the 
tomb" Ccldruiu may be regarded ns a typical cromlech, ie., a dolmen 
Bumoiuided witli etones- The enclosure in question comes out upon the plan in 
a rectangular form, the dolmen occupying a podtion towerds north-easst of it- ' 

the Bpsce within has a slight elevation in the centre. " Some years ago two quasi- 
archceologista amused themselves by digging in the centre of the dolmen, when they 
found a human skeleton, the skull of which was buried in Meopham cbnrehyatiL" * 
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Pia.'&s. —The published plans ajie :— 

AtehtfAfisia Canimnu, Vol xiu, p. 10. Pnofesaor Petrie. 1878, 

Our Mr. A. L. Lewis’s plan. 1878. 

Ctdlifianea Cantiaua, Major Greeu, and eliotcU by Soa. 1892. 

Further plana, etc., and model on a larger scale. E. W. FilWiiiB. (Idans C and D.) 
Beasona for uiakitig these are giToa later oo, 1910. 

Tliese will Ite used in the followiiig description. 

JViiTrtr—Origin of tliia I leave to others. 

Deaeriiitioii .—Coldrum consiata of a (loluiBn On tlie edge of a 17-foot slope 
facing east with a broken square of 50 feet by SO feet (all plans here agree) 
to west behind it. See Plan C. 

The most marked break in thb aquare is that to the aonth; this break, T suggest, 
may liave formed a south entrance along a poesiblo VIA SACRA {Map G), 
flonneoting with the Addington megaliths; aeveml stones, as tlia Map G shows, 
rouioin of this suggested avenuei 

To return to tha dolmen. This now consists of four atones (Phui I>) and once 
apparently of six {viitt Payne, etc,), having Imd two medial ones; one of tliese slipped 
and is now at tlic entrance. See Plan B, x. 

Internal dimrnswiis are, east to west, 12 feet 8 inches; nortii to south, 5 feet 

5 inchest slope and at the base are aoveial stones (IT); I will refer to these 

later on. 

Ihimttt dimensions .—Tlioso of the two on the north side arc 8 feet by 

1 foot 9 inches by 7 feet 5 inchefi, an<l 4 feet 6 iuchea by 2 feet; west aide, 4 feet 

6 mehes by 1 foot; eouth side, 11 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 9 mnhfia by 7 foot 
3 indies; east side, slipped stone, 6 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 3 mohea. Aa the bases of 
the west and one of the north and the slipped stones have not been disclosed we 
cannot give tlieii full measuremeuts. 

T/k stona troicn a^tMrr.—The stones compoeing the north, west, and south 
sides of tha broken square lie horizon tally, partly covered by growth, thus anggesting 
they were never vertical Tlie low mound in the centre is, as 1 have leamt, 
largely due to the carliag of field refuse into thecnolosure formed by these atones. 

Tins completes my brief description of tlic monument; some additions will be 
made later on. 

Bareen jSt«» Sarwy, ric.—I will now refer to the position of Coldrum in the 
two divisions into which, us I consider, the West Kent megaliths fall; they are 
the result of tlm Swsen Stone Survey, etc,, which I have made during my residctioein 
Mailing, when 1 retired fiuni the Geological Survey in 1889. 

Field noma ,—WTiat we also veiy much want is a list of the field names m this 
Sarseu stone area. 

Two divuiem of JFest £ent m^tiAs, rir.—Theae fall into two diviaionB. 
(See Map G)— 

1. Kit's Coty group. (Bound Lower Kit's Coty.) 

2. Coldrumj north and south alignment. 
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F. J. Bekhett,—O it Coldritm Mett-iirncid and Jisploradoii, 1910 . 

Sxplarniion, 1910.—My findfi of Nefllithie tiakes, ett, uodar the Addjngtoti 
megalith, led me to tiy what I might find within tiie Coldrora dolmen. My first 
attempt was made on April 16th, 1910, and no sooner Imd I put my fork in new the 
west wall than I at once turned up, anti under only a few inches of chalky soil, some 
liuman hoDG& This find I kept to myself and determined to do no more without 
eomsone present to keep and record further finds, in an area apparently so foil of 
human remaijia. 

The opportunity arose on August 16th of some year, when T liad a visit frotn 
my niece. Mrs. Lindsay, LDA, of Edinlrargh, witliher husband Mr, Linduay, LD.S,, 
both, of courBe, dental experts, and also much interested in cianiology, 1 then took 
them to Ooldrom and we started to tig close to the south wall of the dolmen, and 
soon, under, say, 6 inches of soil and slabs of stone, we found Skull 1, Platform I 
(see Plan D), with teeth and bones j this was all we found that day, Tliis skull was 
meet oarefully put together (it was found la man}' pieces) by Mr, Lindsay and 
tetiinied to Dr. Keith, 

I then informed Mr, Rust, Mr, Kevill's steward, of this moat important find, 
and luul hia asauranee that Mr, NeviU would not object to my proceeding farther. 

My thanks and also yours, 1 aiii sure, aro due to his courtesy. 

As Mr. and Mis, Lindsay hod to return to Rdiuburgii the next day. I wrote to 
Mr. Ftlkius, and on the 18tli we met at CoUlrtim, and started work at the 
north-west corner of the dolmen, and he soon found bones end olso the flint saw, the 
only implement of tlje kind found ; and the only other fimls were small portions of 
rude pottery (see these), 

'We carefully sifted the removed earth anti soon finally came on a stone lave¬ 
ment, and on brushing away the soil found Skull 2, Platform 1 (see Plan D), 
lying between two blocks of (locaU) iron sandstone of the Folkestone Beds. 

Two pliotogmphji were token of this (see those) before the skull was 
disturbed. 

On the 19th some fuither work was done and what seemed a trench was 
disclosed, 2 feet long aloog tlie north and south sides cl the dolmen, and stopped 
at the east and west by pieces of stone, tins may, iiowever, have been a burrow. 

Tlie work was then stopped as I wished to have further expert opinioo, and to 
inform such as to what lad lieen found. By in viiaticn Mr. (i. Payoe, of Rochester, and 
Mr, F, VV^ iCeoder met me and ilr, Fllkins at Coldrum, Angust 30 th, and 
Mr. Boailer came back with me to Mailing and inspected the remains at my 
house. 

ifothing more waa dona. On September 2nti Dr, Keith visited me at Mailing; 
saw the finds and considei'ed them most important. 

Nothing definite os to any immediate resumption of tlie work having come of the 
above meeting at Coldrum on August 20th—and on dUousBiog the mattor with 
niy friend Mr, Boyd, of Mailing, an experiencod traveller who ho^l met Dr. Keith, 
and who with his friend Miss Harker, of Mailing, are both much intorcsted in 

archeeology, and feanug also, as the N|«i wais so isolated, seme unauthoriBod 
voi, XUIL 

c; 
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poisons mighb intcrb^eTie, m lEdoed hod olraady tuippened —itt was tlianght best that 
I stiould, with timir kind assistaucie, cfsatinue the work- 

A££iste<l by them, work was teyiLtiied on the 3rd md oth and completed on 
September 7th aa bir as imr ejfplored portion of iho Bocoad platform^ etc,, w&h 
ooiicomc^i 

To Barker is due the finding in mj presenco of moat of the remaiiaiiig 
fikiiUa p «ho most carefaUy and deftly worked rotuid them, and the many pieces into 
wliidi they fell were duly uimiberei) with the oecompanying bonesp anti removed 
to my house, ai^d 1 afterwards restored the skulls a^ well m I eotild—no easy cask, 
they were fonud m m iimuy pieeus. 

Misfl Barker and Mr. Boyd look photos of some of the skullH in fMisilion ; 
oiraumstancoa prevented this being done with all of them. 

Mr. Boyd also helped me to t&ke measurements of their location and Mr. Filkins 
afterwanla from tliese made t!ie plans. 

I here wish to thank all those who so kiiidly came to my assistaDce in this 
most impattant esploratioTi, 

G^n^rfd r™^srisi—As the plans show, the whole excavation took place in a 
very small area, 27 square feet on first platform, and lesson second pklfomip ancl to 
the west of the once dividing stone> and there still Femains much the same area to 
lio expkrwl. licside^ & poeaible Uiinl platronin 

Most of the une^splored urea is to the cast of the oticje dividing stone, and wlmn 
this slipjieil it muy have pasted in froot of it any biidals to the easit of it; eotne 
of these, however, may have been reniovefl when the cave I have refarre<l to 
was dug, utid to theao cuiiBes may perhaps be referred any human remaiiJH found 
on the slope at Coldrum previoi^s to my exploration; we found some fijigar 
bones, etc.^ on the slops when Mr. Filkins and I had the erirth olear&d from 
tho Stones there on niakii^ the plans and modeL A piece of a jaw was 
given mo aomo Lhiuc ycare ago, ao found, and in now at Maidatono Mosoiiiu. 

Mr. Payne also alludes to a find of hii nian reinaias in hia Cdkdama 
p. 139, made presiiiiiably wlien the cave was dug, and of which tho Hkull, by order of 
the Yicar of Meophoni, was buried In that churcliyard, oatming the Hector of 
Troely to complain that he Iiad robbed him of Ins oldest pariehionor I 

Afff of Coltb-um .—Hie Hint saw and the portions of rude pottery may well ho 
botli Neolithic. 

Another discovoiy of mine tending timt way and of much inteieatk and unique 
as far aa 1 know in England, is a highly polished groove in one of the stones (so& 
Plan Cy 

Such grooves, as 1 aftorwattb leamt, aro mthor numerotis in France and 
termed and are always connected witli the stones of the njegolfthfl there. 

The one in queslion seemed to me jiist such a groove in wbieh Neolithic 
polished colta may have hmn ground, and cloas to thba polished flat Burfaco where 
further or perha|^ preUminary polkhiop took place. This surmiae of mine ia 
confiniied by the French evidence. 
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Calcarmi^ m ihr platform —As stated we found two atone 

plutform!? and there still wiay be a thinl. 

New a iDoab important age-factor b that the atones of both platforms are aU 
coated with a deposit of carbonate of liine> and the red eolcmr of these iron aand- 
stoues is tbns quite dbgiiieeiL This deposit alone is eloquent of titae^ and as this 
occurs on all the stoDOB examined of the first pktfortu, there must have been a 
considcmble interval of time bt^tween the iritornients of the two platfomiB corre- 
apondlng to the time necesaary to form that deposit-, and if there ehoald bo a third 
plntfortq under- similar conditionB, this a<Ids still mom to tlie as thus indicated 
by deposit 

The fact tliat the areaexpoeed to any rainfall west of the medial stone was, 
say, at moat 20 stiuare feet only, when that was in its place, and that much of 
this fall nmy have Ijecn deflected by the waUac! the dolmen^ pointa to a coimider- 
able period of time for the deposition of thm deposit on the stones and wiileh wa^ 
dissolved out of the chalk soil that coveted theni« Of this chalk soil, too, we found 
only a foot or so on the first platform and not much inoi'C on the second pktform. 

Sb cwtw.—This depoeit also proves that thsre could have been no cover cm the 
dolnmn during its deposition nor liave I seen any stone on tlie slope, not aecotmted 
for^ that could have form eel such a eover, to say nothing of what might Itave made 
the placing of this on the dolmen, situated on m sharp a alc5|>e* an almoati impossible 
bask. 

ArmuffCJia^id (/) of fAe Tho only evidence of ouy definite amangement 

would seem to be indicated by the position of the akuils, and most of these would 
seem to have teen placed ob tlieir faces, nttar to and almost louohing the west wall 
of the dolment and also as regards No. 1 and Na 2 skulk of the second platform 
these may have been placed Jigamat the wall of the once dividing stons^ In the 
middle space were found the bones, dk|>osed at all angles, and all those on the 
second platform ware in a very moist condition* They also proved most difficxilt 
to extract aii the soil was very compact and even hard in pkeea, and Imugso near to 
the colour of the soil this made it difficult both to dbtihgiikb aud to oxtract them, 
-The burrcjwing also of animak^ rabbits, etc., Iiad catiscd dkturhaneea of the remains 
in those placres. 

IVIiOsi: refUiiim itcre lhi3£ /—In considering this question we at once take leave 
of fact for theory and speculation. 

I also have come to the conclusion itet the dolmen and p:irapet wall stood and 
stand on a prcliistoriu cullivatioEi terrace, a key, but not perhaps itu key to the 
puqmrt of the Coldium monumeut* 

My suggestion, thou, ia that thiji cultivation tcrrace—thoy abonnctel in this area, 
and majiy still remam^onrieot^ Coldrmu with agriculture, and thus I consider with 
its attendant customs^ often religious ones. 

ErSefly, then, thk monument may at one time have l>ecn deilicated^ though not 
necessarily initially §o, to the worship of the eom god iind of agiiGulturc. Dr. Fraser, 
ae we know, hm most abundantly shown in his monumental work. The TFbr^ip 
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0 / the Golden tbftt this colt was a World-Wide one, auti not quite extinct 

even yet 

Some young man was selected, one of a family perliapa eel apart, and liud u 
very merry Unie during his year of god-ahip, at tbe end of this, he was sacrificed at 
the dolmen, being led up the ascent, and his body was disTnembered and the limbs 
and blood scattered over the fields to ensure fertility. His wife or wives may hove 
been killed, too, and any child born during that year also, and their bones gathereii 
together and buried within the dolmen. 

As Dr. Keith will tell you, the remaias of those <m the upper platform mwtly 
belong to young persons, two only being old ones, anil one bone that of a newly 
born child, and all possibly belonged to one family, 

As I Imve slated there must have been great intervals of tinio between the 
diflerant platform interments, (fnfiicieni ijerhapa to have caused differences in the 
purport of the burials, and if there be any remains on the third platform these 
might add more to our knowledge, so that the story of Coldrmn appears far from 
complete till further exploration takes place. 

I may say I have replaced all the soil turned out, and have dso filled up the 
excavated floor with Kentish rag, leaving It all indeed more compact, etc,, i h°n before. 

Visit of Ktnt Arehatio^mt SfxAdy, 1909.—A result of my Sarsen Stone 
Survey was the visit paid to 'tt'liite Horse Stone, Kit's Coty. and Coldrum In 1909 
under my guidance. 

MuidAone .l/ifftiHf.—Another result of the survey, and of the above 

visit, was the important eenfcrence at Maidetuno on tlie Kent megiUitliB, 
March IQth, 1910, opened by me, ,\ly views f 4 ^n differed very much from most 
of those then expressed. 

Evm mtf plant, pAoios, and motkl canu to ie made. —I bod been aafced to 
prepare a large pbui of Coldrum for tlie above meeting but tho notice was too 
short and I wanted all that time to verify my .Sarsen Stone Survey for the meeting. 
After that meeting I determined not only to make u large plan hut also a model 
on the same scale. 

Those wore most ably done under my auperiniendetteo by my architect friend, 
Mr. E. \V. Kilkins, of Druvosend; all the positiona of tbe atones Leing fiied by 
theodolite, and modelled an the spot. This model, plans, photoe, and So-inch map 
I afterwarila presented to the Maidstone Museum, where by application the latter 
may be seen, the former being always on view, 

Oirposiny Piaot as to Coldrum.—I have stated tliat my views us to Goldruni 
differed from those expressed at the meetings mentioned, I will now sUite them. 

1. I hold that the dolmen tioea tmj/ stand in the centre of any circle, oval or 
rectangle, and put in plana as proof, and the other publiahcd ones' support 
thie, fi*inch maps for instance j that on the contrary, rather, it formed jjurt of a 
broken square with a paraiMit wall to the north and south of the dolmen, that 
this parapet formed the eastern lioundary of the structure and that this never 
exteuiJed auy hinher to tbe east. 
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1 would ask, if the doImcD had formed tho centre of any circle^ oval or 
recfcajiyle, how came the scHsalled /(dim etonea to lie as they now dOi. j^/ar mikm 
tho supposed eastern half of any alie^l circle, cval, or reotangb ? 

tjonie of these (sea Plan C) parapet atones arc stilLin place (see piim), the rest 
liave Dierely 

2. It is stated and pub!i&hed, and T r[uoted thiSj I admits in my nj 

in my chapter on the me^liths, nut having gone into the laatler ao fully 
theUT that fifteen of these atones fell through digging for chalk at Coldriim. 

Now no auoh Jigging either did or would have taken place, aa chalk could 
ciuito as well have been obtained either to the north or sonth of the monument; tho 
risk also would have lieen too great, indeed, quite prohibitive, and the fall of one 
atone would have boon quite euougiip 1 liave made moat careful inquiry and not 
one etonehaa been known to liave so Mien, though the meiiiai stonesp as we see, did 
slip Bome forty ycais ngo but quite without being noticed or recorded. 

My inquiriea have led to my Buihfig out how this idea of chalk dicing aroee. 

About forty years ago, and w^heu thui propeity belonged to a Mr. Whitaker, 
and when the area within the dolmen waa divided into two chambers by the medial 
atones, aoma utmuthorijEeiJ iieiaons, simply to teat the tradition of an underground 
passage, au evergreen idea, between the dolmen and Trcaly church, half a mile south¬ 
west of Coldrom, dog a cave, which my infonuant saw, at the entrance to the 
dolmen (ace Plan D), now indicated by flint concrete. This faHing in of the cave, 
too, lias been the cause of most seriona dwturbaiice;^ within the dolmen. Tim 
Vicar of Trosly Iicre intervened andstoppeil this, fearing the atouea might fall 

Tliis eauBtui the slipping of the niedletl stenee, but apjiaiTeatly quite imnoticed. 

3. As to the seven stones to the north and at tho foot of the slope, one of which 
ifl Yonlcal, this, I consider, is Ln its original poaition and the oiie near it also perhaps. 
These seven stanes, 1 hold, arc not sUpped parapet stones, bill formed a separate 
chambered structure. There would seem to have been a similar one to the south, 
of which only two stones seem left. This also is a new reading of Coldruni. If 
then there wore two separate chambered stmoturee to the north and south at the loot 
of the dope with the dolmen above ns apex, these would form a tdangleeeen from 
east as Mr. Filkin^ eugge^U. This further suggests to me the pyramid idea. Ou 
rian 0 I have suggested a restoration of tho parapet atones, and this still leaves 
theiie oevon stones at least unjicconnted for^ 

4. TJiat what I have termed a cultiv'ation terrace is such, and no earthwork, as 
hoa been stateil, 1 believe. There is no ditdi, and all the soil on tlio dope has 
occumulaiod. 1 could gay more as to tliis and to the origin of the terraces hut 
liavfl not the time now. 

The standing^ then, of tho dolmen with tho parapet wall on this tertaco and 
with the stepped ascent to same gives to the attnclujo a commandhig and acropoliB- 
like aspect, and a key to the purport of the monumoui, a unique one perliapg^ and 
certainly’a most iotereating and important one ; I now give place to Dr- KeitL 
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HErOBT ON THE HUM^IN BEMAlNS FOUND BY R J. BENNETT, 
£SQ., F.G5., IN THE CENTEAL OHAilBEB OF A MEGAUT>IIC 
MONUIIENT AT COLDRUM, KENT. 

Br A, KKtTH, ir_D., FJJ.S., ConMrvator of Ifuseum, Itoyal College of SiirgeonB of 

ETigland. 

ilk, BENStrrr ha^i Jeacribed the monument and given an moovLUi of the poeitiou 
aiid depth at which the hiunau remains described iu tiiis report were fouuA So 
far we know nothing of the phy^^ioaL eharactera of the people who built tJie Kentish 
MegaUthic monuments. From the cireiiiiifitancds under which ihe^e i%fiiaiiiB were 
found it ia reotioimhle to prcBUine that they were built by the people whose naniaina 
tire here desaribed. Intruaive buriab at n later date are of course ]>oeaib{ep but 
seeing timt no iron or uietal huplemoiitfi of any bind w^ere found wlLh the ren^ins 
and that workefi dints and frogmeuta of a crude potterj" were the only evidences of 
a dvilizatiDn discovereci in the strata in which the resnaiiifl by, we may safely 
presume we are dealing with a nuce belongiiig to tho Neolithic poriod and very 
p^ol^dbly the one %vliicb w'os concerned in die erection of these monuiueuts. 

All the bones are of a gt^yish chalky colotir, liuo to tlie fiiet that the soil In 
which they w'cro embeddiHi was composed chiefly of chalk. Uow far those ronmiua 
had Ijcen diaturbed subsequently to the urigiwal burial has been dealt mtli by 
Mr. Bennett; it laposaibb^ when one cooBidera the very broken and fragmentary 
nature of the 1^eniain9t tho inegubr position of the varioiis parts of the skeletons, 
tlint theiiJ may liave been a distntbaiiee in some or all of the origins! buiials. The 
condition of tho bonc^—many of them have quito a metallic ring when struck—and 
the racial diameters are in harmony with the view that we sro dealing with a 
Neolithic people. 

StiLMAllY OF THE CheeF FEATSJItES OF TITE COLIJHUM PeOILB. 

The rcniaiiLB represent men^ women and children—varying in cige froiu hirth 
to senility- Tlic collection of thigh bones represents st leaut twenty-two itulividnahL 
Only five of these are approadmately complete. The crania show i^rtain peculiar 
features which suggest tlist all these remains belong to one family-Hitr to several 
himilics tituLed hy common descent. The head form indicates that the mee to which 
tlie Coldrum people 1>eloiiged was one near akin to, or identical with, the race which 
btdlL tlie long barrowB* They were a people of siiort otature (5 feet 4| inches;, 

males; 5 feet 1 inob, females),* with heads above the average mm (cubic capacity_ 

males, l.GOOixc.; females, 1450 cjC.), floan<l teeth, ground down in the mature and aged, 


MaJen, iiim.; f asfialeqi, 1 rnm. 
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with Butlieneil tihia^ and fool bemea which indicate aliort wide feet iJCKaasaaiDg free 
movomeuU. They were a race with only a moderate muEouIor dcveilepiaetiL 


List {ij Crania, 

No. 1. (TLslform 3.) A fragment of the frontal bone. Frobablj of r yemng 
%voman. 

No. 2. (Platform L) Mflo between 50 and 70 yeare. Peculiar elongated 
ceftia-shaped fiktdl. Palate. 

No* 3^ (Platfortii L) Woman. Probably between 50 and 70 yeata. 

No, 4. (Platform 2.) Eepreaented by temporal bones and fragrn^mts of the 
parietal. Pridsubly male^ 

No. 5. (Platform 2.) Woman. Aged. Frontal lione* face and ]m^ of skull 
are ahaent. 

Na C. (Platform 2,) Young man, 18 and 20 years. 

No, 7. (Platform Z) Young man, 30 and 40 years; occipital bone absent. 

No. 8. (Platform 3.) Woman 20 and 25 years. Skull witb face and palate. 

No. 9. (riatform 1.) (Mr. Lindsay of Edinbin^.) Man 2€ and 25 years. 


Tifiii L.—CW4:fnin (JWjjiia. 
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Tfu rra^tiVL—AUhongh nine crania are enumerated in the list, two of theae. 
Nos. 1 and 4 , are so fragmentaxy that little more ttum a statoment of tlieir sex can 
be given i two are very incomplete. No, 5 oonsifitmg of the paneto«o<jcipital segment 
of the Cranial vanlt; No* 7 of tbe fronto-parietal part of the vault* Tltere are thus 
only five speeimen^ suDicieiitly complete toaflbrd definite evidence to the cranial 
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form. Threo of thodO are of o^le aiibjeots and two of ff^malo. There cbh be no 
doubt tliftt irilo race to whicli those omnia 1>elotigod waa one with elongated heads. 



The craaLil meMuwmeDta are given in Table 1; in the crania of the tliree males 
the niaxianmn vridth is 73-3 per eeat. of the tnftxinium length; in the two fetnoles 
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the relative isridth ifl 77'9 per cent. It u&ual to find that tlto heaJfl of women are 
relativelj wider in long-headeil races. We ate thtis dealing with a people in which 
the width of the head varied from 70 to SO per cent, of its lengtlL The head$ were 
of [nediiun height. When the crania are (Stented on a plane which correapondu 
approximately to tlie base of the oerabriun-^a plane indicated by the groove for the 
]liberal sinufl on the posterior uiferjor angle of tho parietal Itone and by the Eronto- 
malar juncLion—the highest point of the vault of the skull indicates what may l>e 
termed the cerebral height. In the Coldrum crania this height for the three malea 
is 102*4 ima.; for the tw'o females 105 mm. In Uie table the auricular heights 
are alao given. The cranml capacity ia of rather mote liiaa medium Using 

the fonuuU given by ?fofesaor Peaim>n the mean cranial capacity for the three 
males is a little over 1.600 glc.^ and for the two femal(^p 1^450 <lo. In 
absolute and relative measureuients the CJoldrum crauia do not difTor materially 
from the skolhi found iu long baiTowa For compaTiflou with modern and ancient 
crania the reader is referred to Mr» Parsohs" paper on the Both well crania f 

Anihvp. 191 Op voL p. 483). The Coldrum crania differ from the crypt 
crania of Hytho, Upchurch, and Both well in liaving a greater absolute length and a 
smaller absolute breadth; in these same |K3inte they reaemble the emuia from the 
long larrowfl. 

There are certain cranial feat urea in the Coldrum bonea which suggest that 
we are dealing with members of the same family. Tliese feature* are: (1) the 
presence of Wormian or extra sutural bones; in No. 8 there is a large and 
uncommon bone at tJie junction of the coronal and sagittal sntuiefl (see Fig. 2), 
and also a large inter-parietal bona with an irregularity in the posterior end of the 
sagittal suture; in Kou 9 there are two iuier-parietal Wormian boaea; in No. 6 
there is a vortical suture in the supra-occipitai showing that an inter-parietal had 
been separated during dovdopmeuL Thus three of six crania poesm jEirge and 
uucouLtuoti Wonnuia houea (2) The crania show ittegulariti^ of ^jceification. 
lu all—even the oldest—the lainbold suture is open; on the other hand the 
eogittal miil coronal show premature union. In No. 2 tho skull has an elongate^l 
cofiin-like shape; associated with this peeultarifcy of form is a closure of the 
sagittal and coronal antuTca^eviJeiitly of long standing; in Noa 3 and 5 there is 
evidence of a pTematuro closure of the sagittal and coronal sutures. All the crania 
show Ike nAum forward prominence or bulging in the upper part of the forchond^ 
due to the vault of the skull expanding more than the hose during growth. The 
eupra-orbital bars or ridges are almost absent or of no great prominence. In two 
of ilie nude crmim (Nos* T ami 9) tlie&e parts reach a moderate degree of develop¬ 
ment; in the women tho glabella and eye-brow^^ions are practically tlujdi with 
the contour of the forehead, the nose, (Jrecian%ku, springs straight from the 
frontal, without the intervention of a nasal recesa or dopris^ion. We are dealing 
^vith a Taee in which the fcatur® of the face may be said to be refined. The skull 
hones are noL thick; in tlie young they vary according to position from 3 to 6 mm.^ 
in the aged they vary from 3 to 8 mm. 
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As regards llie faco and noae little iiaii be aaid* In only one ease (No. S, 
female) one tbe facial parta pre^rved In that case tho nado^ii^eolar length of the 
face m 60 mKL ; the bissygomatic width, 120 mm, ; the faee ia tbia ca,^e is short fljjd 
wulc. A number of malar bones show that the Iseial bont^ were not massive and 
strong- Tliere are ftagmeuts of five mandibles. In otdy one is the aseonding 
ramus upproximaiely complete; its height is 60 nim^ a meaiiurement which 
indicates a comparatively almrt face. In that case tho breadth of the ramus was 
34"S miu* The sigmoid notch of the aaeendmg ramus is of Tnoderate depth. The 
mean hoiglit of tlio eymphysis (four apecinieus, inohiding male and females) is 
32^5 iDTEL ( 2'0 mm. more than was found in six modern imiadibles from the crypt 
at Upchoreh^ Kent). The thickness of the aymphyiiifl is 12 ram. — rather tesa than 
in tho Upchurch mandiblm Tlie ebbj ie of medium prominence, and in the 
specimens preserved sliows a square rather than a pointed form. 

Masliaxiory ity^nn.—ln the casrti of the older people the tooth arc w^orn down 
HQ that the enamel has Ijeeii wnrn away and the deutuie exposed op tho chewing 
area of the cmwnfu The wear of tlie incisur teeth ghows that these tooth mol edge 
to eilgc^ thus diQbriug from the modern “ bite ” where tha lower incisors ascend 
behind the crowns of tho upi^er- The teeth are of tnediutu size, the incisors being 
somewhat larger, and tlic upi>er molars souicwliat smaller than in the average 
dentition of modern Kuglish jjecple. The following tabic givc^ the interdental width 
(proximo-distal diameter) of the various teeth (A)j couipared with the average 
dimensiomi of modem English fitndents (15). It must be remembered that the 
number of teeth found at Coldmm are too few (in no scries was the number of 
teeth found more than six) to give reliable results:— 



A. 

R 


mm. 

mm. 

Length of palate^ 

53-2 

54-3 

Width of |Mk1ate- ... 

■ 01 

1 

60 

Upper teeth— 



ji 

1 S‘9 

8-4 

i* 

e-5 

1 ^ 

C m-m * •'* ►-.* 

1 7-3 

7-2 

Pm^ 

€-8 

63 

pm^. 

64 

6-4 


^ Biwured from aaterior uLveoUr point to between 

disul bordon of third mcil&r tmtli. 

* Bc^twoon outaf bordura of second tiiolar teeth. 
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Upper teeth— 



I 


to } 

... 


m 

10’37 

In'* ■ i; i- 



9 

9-4 

m* 

... 


7*4 

86 

Lower teeth— 





P ... 

. t h 


— 

— 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 




— 

-— 

pm' ... 

... 

1 

♦ .*' 

fi‘75 

6'3 

pm® ... 



7 

64 

... 



10-5 

10-1 

m* ... 

... 

«.* 

l6o 

101 

m* ... 

... 


10 

01 


As regards diiuensioDB of the paJate it will be seen that the Ooldriun form ie 
nligbtly shorter and slightly wider titan tlie modern palate. In no instance was 
there any evidence of crowding or of irregularity of the teeth; the palate is 
less vaulted than is common in modem mdividtuda. In the Coldrum people 
contracted palate and dental irregntarily had not yet appeared. The moisors aie 
of slightly larger siee, but tlie upper molam are rather emaller than In modem 
people, The upper wisdom teoth in these Coldnnn remainB are as much redtiood 
as in modern dentitions. On the other handr the lower molars of the Cotdrum 
people are less reduced than in modem English donations. Not a single case of 
caries of the teeth was obeerved. 

The teeth and jaws wore thus of medium oize and stiengtli, and we therefore 
do not expeot to liud traces of a great do:vc1opiuBiLt of those parts connected with 
tho muscles of masticatiDU, In four eases it was possible to form an approximate 
estimate of the width between the sygomatlo arches—to which the maaseter 
muscles are attached These include both male and female skulls; the mean [a 
123 mm. In modern Englishmen this tneasurement amounts to 136 mm., in 
women to llA mm. The greater the museles of mastication the more docs the 
width of the supra-orbital bans (ext. orbit, width, Table 1) exceed the wddtb of the 
forehead between tho temporal lines (minimiun frontel width, Table 1), In only 
one shuU is the difToreniM: between these meafluremente 10 mm.; in the otheie the 
difference varies from 4 to 7 mm.—a very moderate amount The greater the 
muscles of mastication, the higher do the temporal lines ascend on the vault of the 
ekulL In the Coldrum crania it was impossible to estimate the height of these 
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ridgoa abovo the xygoniQtic i one lias to fall back on the disLanco of these 

ridges from the sagittal suture—a less reliable indicattoti of maatieatory develop* 
meat In two male cranio tho teniporo*£agittal distance (token 20 mm. behind the 
coronal siitiire) was 67 ; in modern Englishmen this distouce averages abent 

65 mm. One may safely infer that the temporal muscles of those were not 

larger than the same muscles in tuoilem people. 

Tkt Mck aitd fianiiwt stw//.—It ia posaible by examining the impresaioiis 

which the muscles of the nock make on the base of the skull to form an idea of tho 
manner in which the head was carried and of the strength of the neck. Tlie width 
ef the neck is indicated by tho bimastoid diameter \ its thickness or front to bock 
diameter is indicated by a line drawn from the inion (external occipital protither- 
aiiee) to a point which U midway hetween Oie anterior borders of the mastoid 
processea In tho Coldruiu skulls the width for males ia 123 mm. (modem males, 
126; for females, 119 mm.); the hack to front tbicknesa in males is 78 inm. (modem 
Ti r n leiB, 80 mm.; in females,67 mm.). The nock of woman is more slender than that 
of man, and we see that the Cbldrnm people, both male and female, had rather 
slender necks. The head was not deeply implanted on a short thick neck. 

Professor ElUot Smith has pointed out that in right-handed people the 
occipital pole of the left cerebral hemisphere is tlie Isigur and usually projects 
mure back wards than the right. In left-handed people it is the opposite. In all 
the Coldnim crania the impression for the left polo is much more extensive tliaii 
the right, and we may infer that they were all light-handedL In every case tho 
occipital region of tlie skull projects backwards in a cap-like prominence, Tlie 
open laiuboiilal suture is associated with this occipital projection, which is a 
character of tho race which built the long horraws and of that British type to 
which Huxley gave the name of “ Biver-bed." 

Fem^a, _Aitogethor there are representations of the femora of twenty-two 

individitals—in seven cases lioth the right and loft hones aro preserved. From the 
size of the head, muscular markings, and condition of ossidcalion, 1 have come to 
the conclusion that of the twenty-two individuals thus rcprescutod eight were 
adult males, four were adult females, one adult (sex f); six between sixteen and 
tweuiy-hvo years of age, three between eight and sixteen years, 'itius oil sexes ami 
ages are represented, but the number of males is in excess. As regards the total 
length of the bone—measured with the femur placed bo that the condyles are on 
the same horissonial plane—only four were abeolurely complete 


“C’' 

II p •* 

“ M” 
“H" 


right femur, 457 mm.; left, 452 mm. 

„ I, 435 „ 

„ 428 

.1 1+ 4^5 n 


In three Other males the fragments were sufficient to give grounds for 
estimating tho length "11’* 465, "E” 440, '‘f ” 435; two cases in which the 
aex is doubtful, 435 and 430 mm.; in one female " H " 425. Thus the moan for six 
males Is 443 mm., and for two females 430 mm. Using I’rofeseor Peoreon’s 
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foruiulftp tlie et^tiire hirtIic c^etiuuitoci for ihft tnuk at Ifii ^ mm* (6 feet 4i inches) ; 
for the feinflle 1^552 lum. (i? feet I inch). Tliey were people of leas than medfuio 
atature^ thus recalling^ as regards stature^ Neolithic races of SwitzerJand and 
Franco, rather than the iJeople who budt the long banmwa of Enghitid. From the 
cloU given l iv Hahoiip Pear^n eetimatos that the stature of the dolmen builders of itie 
Coucasus wa« L643 for males and 1,524 for females (Karl Peai^oia," Ileeonstructioii 
of the Stature of Prehistoric liaccs/' FML Tmn^.r ISSS, vol 192, Series A, IGU). 

The diameters of the upper part of the shaft of the femora, taken oppoaito the 
midtile of Lhe gluteal iinpresi^ioii^ the following meoanremenU in eix 

Ejpediuens, 3!) x 33 ; 34 x 20; 23 x 25; S4 X 29; 33 x 25 ; 31 x 24. The projK>rtion 
of the antepQ'posterior to the tmiifiverse diameter is 33’6 |>er cent, (varying from 
65'4 ti^ 103'6)* As oompared tti Neolithic thigh bones those found at Cold rum 
have a eoiuparuLiveij great imtero-posterior diameter—tho usual |yroportioii for 
Eurnpean femora of the NeoUihb period varying from 70 to 80 per cenL The 
width of the upper p^irt of the shaft is dno to a Hange of Imne which possca from 
the itjot of the neck of the femur to the iimcr part of the abaft in front of the 
Bmall irochiiuter and serves as a aiipporEing pillar hetw'cen the shaft and the neck. 
The functiona! Hignificance of the flan^^ is obscure. In seventeen ln>nc 3 its 
ilcvelopnicnt could 1» csilinmted; in two it was very pronounced ; in five 
pionounced^ in two of lesser ske; while in seven it was merely mdicaled or al>$ent. 
rt 9 pre^^nee or absence is prolMilily not due to a mixtute et races or peoples, hut 
simply to an iTidividual variation within the same race. Tu one iiidividuai only 
conld the right and kft bones he compared; the flatteniiig was greater on the left 
side (right, 34 X 26; left. 35 x 25). 

In the middle of the shaft the imtero-postcrior dinmetcr exceed e^l the 
transverse; the proportion of the one to the other wa5 found to lie 27: 25-G 
=105'5 jwr cent. In eight the antero-posterior dbrneter wag the greater, in 
three it was the less; in two the diameters were oqnaL The Hattonirig of the 
sliaft is rather greater tliaii la common in moclem leones and leas Limn in Jfeolitldc 
femora. The litiea asjhera in no case formed a prominent pillar or ridge. In the 
specioieii wdiere this intt^ukr ridge was best marked its nnfcero-iKisterior diameter 
or height of the ridge tueasuted 5 ntm.; in three* 4 mm.; in two, 2 tniiL; and in 
two* 1 mm* A third or gluteal trochanter was well developed in odIv two 
apecimens. In six PiJecimcns the tronsverse condylaa^ width was iui'^uru<l \ in t^vo 
B|)€!cimeiis this measurement was 7G miu*; in three, 77 mm.; in one, 73 miii- As 
regards the size aud shape of the head of the femora, tlic following autem-iiostorlor 
and proximo-distal diazDetera were noted; (1) male^, 46’o x 45 mm,; 43 x 46 mm,; 
45 X — min.; 44 x —mm.; 44'5 x — iwm.; in females, 42 x 43 mm.; 39 x — mm. In 
size the heads of the femora peaeniblo the corresponding parts of modern thigh bonea^ 

Tiina .—About twenty mdiridnals are represented in the colbetion of tibim 
bill there is only one pair complete* although m four other cases suJIidetit of the 
Ixhne is present Lc allow an estiuiiite of the prolislde length to be maiio About 
half of tlie HjwKiiiiens are from immature subjeota. 
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The total lentil of the tibiie in the ease where they are preserved eatiic is 
36S innu for the right and 365 tunu for the left. Tlie pair just ajentionod and anotiier 
where the lecgth is eatimatetJ to have teen 360 mtn, are from males \ in two caHee, 
where the eharactera are of tlie female type, the length has tieon cakniatod to have 
been 310 and 320 tom. Taking the nvemgo length of the male tibia to liave 
lieen 362 tnm. and tdia female 315 non., and applying rearsou's formnla lor aUtiira, 
the following reanltB are obtained :— 

ttmlo Btaturo, 1,044 oiin.; female, 1,437 mm. 

Tlie result as regards the male fltaturo is the eamo as obtained from the 
fcmonil length; Imt ns regards the female atatnre the result is considerably less. 
It miiat lie rememliered the female libim were fragmentary. Tlie tibia of the male 
is about 80 t»er cent, nf tlie femoral lengtlt. 

Tlie tibia are compressed from side to side or platyenemic bnt not to an 
eitreine degree. At the nutrient foramen meaHiirenieuta were taken of aix hoBCii, 
apparently malesthe diameters were 23 x 37; 21 )c .34; 27 x 37 1 25 x So; 
22 X 37; 23 X 34, giving a mean transverae diameter of 33*3 mm. and an niitero- 
IKJSterior of 35 6 mm. The transverse lUameter is 65 4 por cent, of the antero¬ 
posterior—a coiiimoti proportion in’ KeoUthic raaes. In two female hones die 
diameters were 18 x 28; 22 x 30, giving a mean of 22 x 29 with an mdo.x of 70, 
Tlie tibia of women and of young people is less Battened than that of Lhe male. 
The torsion of tlio ttajisverse asis of the npijer artieidation to the lower varied 
from 25* to 50*. In one bone the joint flurfaeea sliowctl rheninatie thickening. 

Thero were seven knee-capa and fragmoDte of twenty-ais fibiihe, tJie latter 
bouee showing deep llutings and projecting ridges. 

77n: /wrf.—It is evident that tho mechanism of the foot difftred very 
materiaUv to that vvlilcli now obtains amongst Englishmen. The cause of the 
change is oliflcure; it may tie due to a diDeront fashion of footwear, or it may he 
that the iiharactcra to l.io describeil ara really of the nature of racial peculiarities 
or tliey may lie due to lhe clianga which modern civilLKatiDO has ellected in our 
roadways and metho<ls of locomotion, lor my part, I Iwlicve the clumge is due— 
nut to an eictmetion of race—but to a change in habit. 

Of tlie bones of the foot there are ten mdragali or ankle lx>nes preserved; 
seven of men, three of women, bnt only ^ of the former and one of tins latter 
are ociuplcte euotigli for ejonit mBsaiiroment. Tlw bonus me ahorter and wider tlian 
those of niodctu EogliHh feet. Tho total length of tho astragaltis is 51'4 mil}, on the 
average ami the width 4l’7nitij.—being coiiaideroljly shorter and wider tliau lumlem 
laines, Mr. Sowell (Jbur. Aniit,ttttdFh^siol^ 1904, pp, 233,424), in a series of nearly 
1,(HKI hones, mostly of Ancient Egyptians, found the coireaiiondiiig nicaaiirements to 
be 50 mm. long and 39 mni. wide, hot tu modem English the astragalus is markedly 
longer and narrower. The contrast between the Coldrum and motlera Ixines la 
1)e$t brought out by the proBle and horizontal tracings of the aetn'agahis and 
03 calcia given in Fig. 5. In both etwee the houes ate oriented in a similar 
manner ond the diflerencee between the ancient and luoilera forms ore at 
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(Mice made eddetit. In the firai pkca it ie seen that the upper articukr aurfaes 
of the typical Coldrutn aatrag&lus ia ahorter and more convex; the ankl&'joiiit 
vrorka on a puiley-like surface with a short ladiua; in Jonathan Wi Ido's foot—ft 
short man—not taller than the Coldrum individuftl used for comparison—tha 
moTement at the aaklo-jomt is one mom of gliding sa well as of rotation ; in the 
Coldrora man the movement ia on# of rotation more than of gliding. The cliief 
ilifTerenoe refers, however, to the anterior articular surface of the astragalus; in 
Jonaihim Wilde this surface looks chiefly' forwards and downwards; in the 
Coldrum epccimen it U ottended inwards and to some degroo upwards to such an 



na. &, 

extent that a space of only 6 mm. wide separatee the upper and anterior articular 
surfaces of the bones (Kg. 5). In Jonathan Wilde the eeparatton is 14 mm 
On the upper surface of tJje neck of tiie natrugalns there is an imptesBiou—not au 
arI icular surface—caiused by this surface coming in oontact with the adjoining 
border of the tibia when the foot is bant against the anterior surface of iha 
l^ (See Professor Arthur Thompaon, Jour. AmU. and Phj^,. voL xxiii, p. 616; 
voL xiiv, p. 210.) It Ifl evident that the ankle and foot moveuients were difTereat 
in the Coldrum people and that difference is ehieily due to freer and more extensive 
niovemeuta at these joints. The foot was more inverted—the great too and inner 
border more turneil inwards tlson in modem fwt. It is evident, too, from the 
comijarison given hi Fig. 5, that tlic os csalcifl was relatively short and wiile in 
tbe Caldnun people. 

In the under surface of modem EnglUh heel the osternal plantar tuberel# 
takes a promujent place by tho aide of the loiger internal tubercle; in rarsB which 
walk hare-foot the external tubercle is rcbtively small and this is the case aa 
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th^ Coldruiii he^\ b4:)iia6^ The metatarBul baoe uf tlw ^at toe is short 
and f^tmiLg jilcJ its proximal artioular surfime is direatecl ouN^ards as wdl as 
baekwaniiSi ixiilic.'aliug that the great toe was turiied iawanls or set at an angle as 
regards longitmimal n-tis oi' the foot. When all theae ehaTacters are siinimari^ed 
we sye that ^veate deallag with a race with short broad feet, in which the joints 
were strong and the aiovetneata free and extensive. The diaraeters am such as 
we should expect to hml in ll race wdmre the feet were aotJvelj used in locomotion 
and were untTaTiuiidle^l by modctn foot gear, 

and — No tmce r>f healed w'oaad or injury wltls seen. In the 

vertcbne and some of the bcmos of older individually there was dear evidence of 
chronic rhetimatism. Caries and ahsucss of Uie teeth are alioent^ 

Numeric —Fourteen iDdividmls arc ropTcaeuted j three bones are almost 
complete ; seven are fragmentary ; four are adoleaccuta or young, one beuig under a 
year old. The three oomplete bones measure in thoir tola! letiglh i 321^ 31 
323 niin.^ a meari of 321 mm. All of these are probably males. In all the 
impresaiott for the deltoid muscle is raiacd,^ proiiiinent and triangular iti ^hape. At 
this impression the transverse and dorso-vontral diamcteiis ore iu these three 
huiiteri 25 x 22, 23 x 23^ 13 x 22^ thera being thua a oondtierahle vamtion. 
At the middle of the shaft the same dionieters ate 20 x 30 ; 31 x 19 ^ 30 x IS tuui^ 
The charactei's of these three humeri are also indicatc^i by the following measure- 
menis; proxiiuo-diatal diameter of tJie liead 46,44^ 44 mui.; transrorso diameter of 
head and great tuberosity combined, 50, 47. 50; opicondylar width of lower 
extmuity, 65, GO, GO ; brendtb of the trochlea, 47,^ 42* 43- Tlio upper arm hones 
am not massive nor do they indicate great musoukT atteugtb* 

Jiadifi 4 ayui ttiiw. — The bones of the forearm aro fragmentary, there being only 
one complete radius, the total length of whidi is 245 mm. There are i^arEa of the 
radii of tun individnala, two of these being adolefioents. The fragmenLary ulna? 
represent ten adults, four adolescents and three diildreu. The ultia ia at the 
juuctiou of the shaft with tha upper extremity m that the coueavity of the 
curvature ia directed to the flexor and radial aspect of the limb, 

Sfwulfhr find jn'Jvic These are so poorly represented that a ehon 

jjaragraph will ^iiHice to montion their characters, Tliero are parts of Jiix clavicles, 
one being of u child at birtii, the other seven adults, one showing lesions due to 
chronic rheumaLism. In only one case can the length be estimated (150 mm,). 
There are three imjjotfect acapuhe and numerous frugmeuls. Ln one—tiiat of an 
adult male, the axillary border, from glenoid to lower angle, tnea*nres 120 mm.* 
from glenoid to vertebral border 100 mm. Fragtuents of the pelvic bones of eleven 
indivkluah are presoiv'e^it all ngc$ being reprove nted.. The os innominatum is 
nearly eornploto lu two mal®. The diameter of tlie aoctabnium in each of h 
51 muL; the distance of the anterior j 5 ii|*erior ibac spine from the tratorior inferior 
h 137 in one and 167 in the ether. Tlie total length, from iliac erect to ischial 
tubemity^ is 198 in tlie fimt and 200 mm. in the second 

If one turns to the important record which Mr. Parsons made iu this Journal 
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la^st yeur of bones from a SaxoTi oDoietery of tho sevoDtIi to eighth centuii&s near 
Folkestone^ it irill be Been that the ColilriLtii and Folkestone bofios are eloeely aJike- 
Yet it ie poeaible tliat two thousazid yeai^ or more may lie between the date^of the 
Coldrimj and Saxon peoples. So far os the evidence goes one may conclude that 
the people itf pre-Chrifliiaii Kent were physically not very diffoieut from the Kentish 
miin of the Christian period. 


BiptanaliM of Kln^raliotut in Zte. 

Fm. 1. Oetlineii of tlio v&nei and proShi or cnuiia Nm. S $md The oallmei wem made 
oil paper on* half tbo natunij The Eoeaimnsmenti and plane of oHfintatioit 

are Ladicai^d on the drawljagH. 

Fm. i. Oatlinua of the Yortox mid profile of waok Xosl 0 imd g, A womiLm 

imd interpu-ietaJ are present in g, 

Fio. 3, Oatlin^ft of the vertex and profile of crmniuni No. 0, with frontal {coronal drawinim 
ofN"Qfl,?aiul a 

Fid. 4. Oodinea of the frontal viowi of ip%um Nol ^ 3, 6^ a 

Fid. fi, Brofile mnd verti^ tjcwo of the Colirou tketrit^aii and m calcis ootitpired wiik 
th* amoo viewa of correspoadiog modem botios (J, WildeVj. fioprodnced half natural 
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Me. A. L Lewis : I emtitelj' agree with all that J>r. Keith has said lespccttiig 
the value and interest of Mr. Bennett's work at Coldruni. I first became 
acquainted with that mounmeut b June, 1869—just 48 years ago; I had been to 
see the etomes b Addington Park, where I met an intelligent country-man, wJio 
told me of the Coldrum stones and took me to thorn. He also gave me an object 
found thcro or thereaboute, whioh ho thought might be jjart of a Ifflcklwne of a 
fossilbed whale, blown out of « volcano, but -which proved to be a medifcval drain 
pipe cat out of a solid stone. In July, 1870, I weut again to make a plan, wIdcL 
was published with some notes upon it in jf itilAr»j»%ta in 1874. In 1878 i 
there agab by appointment with Mr. Klbdew Petrie, who was then surveying the 
monnraent and met him for the first time, and from iliat time I saw it no more 
till last week, when Mr. Benuett kindly devoted, a i|py to explaining to me what 
he had been doing there. I then found that during tlic last 34 years some little 
changes had taken place; the btenor of the chamber had of course iMjeii cleared 
out, and, although Mr, Bennett had filled it up to the level at which he found it 
the inside was n foot or two lower tlian it was when 1 first aaw it; at that t' ^ 
there were two atones forming a vertical diviaion of the ohaiuber mto two na”ii 
and o% the tops of thosestouee were visible; now one haa disanpeated and th 
other IB lying on the slo]*e aulside the cliambei. In 1869 a lanre stone wK f 
now lies at the foot of the only stone or the lower level which is in an n ri h' 
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posiition, was leaning at an nngk df jJK>nt -IS degrees, from which it has since falleni 
nearly ihit In otbor mjwets my |jliui nf 1870 remains substantially eorrect 
eiccept as regards a dotted line which I put oti the higher level lo suggest that the 
falldn stones there had fomted a circle or oval, sefsanite from^ and to the west of 
the chamher. This 1 reganl ng u mistake, as I nm nnw convinced that the stones 
on the upper level are the remains of a ix^tangk which eneiose^l iho chmaber, 
and that those on the lower level have probably fornjed j>arL either of the endosura 
or of the chaJtiber itself. I liave uiulonht that when the uiDnament was Gonstrueted 
the higher level exceuded some what farther cast tliau it dtHas now, and that the 
duitoher Imd a dosed end, which would now be iiapoasiblo, aud that the endosure 
passed very near tlmt end, or tliat the end even formed part of the enclosure. It 
may, however, be a questiun whether all the stones oa the low'er level came down 
from above, or whether there w'ere n separate monument or monnnients there; the 
fiicts diat one stone of those below b staTiding, ainl that another,, now fiat, formerly 
leaned against it, are in favour of the idt^ that they formed purl of a separate 
erection on the lower level, hut I think it not impossibk that tliey iiiuy Imve 
dipped dcivrn from above: a little excavation to aseertidii to what depth, if any, 
tlie atanding intone h fixed in tho ground would go far to setlk this i>oinL^ In any 
case diiH large rectangtilar cueloaure with a chamber near one end of it is, so far as 
I kivow^ the only ono quite of its kind in the British Isles, but the farai jg not 
uncommon in ScondiuavJa and Gennauy. I have btN;mght with me a picture of 
one iu Denmark, from a hook by Woraaae, and some of others uesr Frankfort and 
in H mover, reproiluccd in Iktlaso's Jhlvien^ 0 / Irdand, w hich are exactly of 
the fonii found at Ccklrumj Eotlase's authorities are Bekmann (1761) aud Von 
Efltotff (1846); the ''iiOneubedden " which they describe, appear to have occurred 
in groupB, and stone, bronze, and iron objects Bccm to have been foLind in and about 
them ; the conelusiun Eorla^ draw's is that there were late secondary interments 
the remtiins of which were commingled with those of the more ancient ones ia a 
place which traditionally was a tomb ” It Is well know n that, if a lino be drawn 
on a map of England from Hull to Southampton, all our rude stone monuments 
wdll be found to the west of it, except the groniJ in Kent, of which this Coldrurn 
nrnaumeot is one; and taking into accouul its specially German form, its conipara- 
Live isolation from Uio majority of tlie British stone nionumentan and Ju pmctJcal 
contiguity to thoue of Ckirmany, it seems pix>liab!c that the stones at Coldrum wore 
set tip by a small prehistoric colony which came across from Germany and up the 
jMedtvay- 1 gather from what Dr. Keith has told us that this view fits vory well 
all the facts that the skulls and Ixirnes have revealed to tiim, and that this is 
another example of what we knew before, namely, that Lhe {lopnlatlon of BritAin 
was cansidemhly mixed before the Bomans came here. 

PiKivE^z^ou O. Eltjot Ssiith stated tlmt tho earliest fonua in Egj'pt and 
Xnrthern Africa ware oblong and square, reaemblitig those of Coldrum, while the 
later ones were circular He thought the oblong aha[)e lidjig found oversuclia 
wide area was due fco the spread of civillssticu. Pkofessom TuaJiX said the 
Kenibh types of crunia were similar to thoye of the Mmlilcrmneim mce* Da. 
SuanusALL asked if similar tyjtes were found in Denmark and Scandinavia. 

^ Thh luw iSui^fi l»pu dfiTie, thus proving itn driginol vcrticAl positiion. F. J. B, 
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Mjl S^utmiWAire said be (|mtcagreeH^l with tii& imporlnnce of iJr. Slirutjsall'H 
remark md pointed out tliat the oval or Iliedari type, similar in all respeets to 
thcMte of Colclmm^ were found from Geniiany lo Sweden. The Frisians 
mentioned hr Beddoo m being an ovid-fftceJ race, and the speaker desciibed Iiib 
visit to the Me of Marken. He found the majority of the people belongiEig to the 
oval or IbcriAu type, though there were ssoine other tyi^ee ui iea^r ipiantity. 

J'ha Frisiana were ucknowletlged by authorities to be purest in Mea of 
Marken ond Ur» 

In Sweden, Itet/iua stated there were tivo typ&i in the Stone Age, one 
doUchoeephalia and the other bmchycepiuilic. The foimer caniained two typefii one 
tlbe oblong or Teutonic, and the other oval or Iberiai], while the brachycephali 
contaiued the four facial forma of the Eemkn, ligm-iati. Mflgfan, find Celts. The 
apeakor said that the oblong or Teutonic type wna found along Xorthorn Africa, 
though possibly not so prsdoiuiaaiit as the oval shape, while the contrary uoourred 
in Sweden. 

He quite agreed with Profeasor Keith in the persistency of Neolithic types to 
the present time, and that the crania! ehameters of the Coldmm skulls he limL found 
well luurked m children's heatts during the medical ineijeotion of school children. 
Not only the Coldrum, but the five remaining prehistoric types. He pointed out 
the difficulty of finding a pure moo ou account of tho luigrationa of diderent tribes, 
instancing the inigmtion of one race, followed by a second, with the suggested total 
extermination of the first one. This second luce wa$ followed by a third, and 
decimated and driven into the hiUa of the west; whereas instead of extenninatlag 
the earlier races, there was a gradual intermixtare and blending of all three, with a 
continuity of tho^^e three types to modem times. 

Ileferring to the shaj^e of the dolmens, comcidmg with those of both Germany 
and ScondiDavia, ami also those of Egypt and Noithem Africa, he thought they 
might possibly bo due to certain fucaSk though he waa more inclined to agree wdih 
Pmfetidi>r Elliot Smith mitil we hod eome further mfonnatiQn or we liad more 
definite ideoa of what constituted u race or rucca 
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THE EIJIAN CUSTOM OF TAUVU* 

Bv A. M. Hocaet. 

Taitm in a reliUio»i«liii> Ijetweon two grouim, whether triben or sub-divinitiua of ii 
tribe. Two gKmi« rliat are towpit to oRcb other exereiae in their mutual relations 
eertaiu privileges of appropriatioa and lU-tmDuecs, calleii Thene 

privilegBfl ore tliiia deacriljed by liwako of Lakeiuba; " It ia like iwh* j if a inau goes 
to another place, where he is /flaiaf* he con slaughter pigs for his own use without 
asking leave ; vcitativti* may abuse each other and not resent it." ] tlniw the 
reailer’s attentiou to the word ami the use of hml langiiage. 

A Lomnlotoa man sajs that if a stranger goes into a village and jokes, strokes 
or rufftes the head of a villager they know he is tiieir ftfairw becanso the Imad is " a 
respected part " (tntijwt mhaTvkvrokoteJci). 

Keni N'aolii of laimaloma says use bad language to each other and are 
not aggrieved by it; it is just the same between men and woinenaa between jtGople 
of the (same sex ; on tiieetiog they will say; “ Where does lids boo of dead parents* 
come from," or “ this dead body."* 

When the people of the island of Kambnra turn up tbe soil to plant, the water 
of Oloi in Viti Leva Ijecomes turbid, wlseraiipoa the people of Oloi say : A land of 
low caste kaisi}, dead Iwiiea."* This is the language of fttaeu (nosn caAa touijii). 
If the people of Kaiiibara go to Suva and lack food, they make a trip to Oloi and 
get it: “ The people of Oloi's part ia to use bad langoage.'’ 

EiiareEavula.of >^aQiata, tolls me that if their men go to Najnara, their ftfMnt, 
the women of tliat place will pull off their good kilts and appropriate anything they 
fancy, and for tliat reason Namatans never put on good kiJla when they go to 
XamartL 

It might at first appear that the etymology of tfinen settles the origiu of the 
custom at once: tou is u vague word of which the general souiie biceim to be “ to fall 
down 4uiBtly in its proper place ": in Hliftkatindrovei' it gives a reciprocal sense to 
kinship terms, for instance, MafudAt = brotlmr and brother^ * it has a similar force 

’ r«ioittr;trah' £» ia form ii nsripToail verb, and nirsb# “ to exotvwe lh« rhibta of (fiuvy 
towatrU one luiotLer''; but it also oipreMea tli# nJatioMhlp luid ihe oUJitoU). A nuui wayn 
" Ho Mi my fattm,'' but Ho and t wm iwi'jfuufHr't^t." 

* Bail. * |i0etp1g to etbch other. 

* ftl(W orjlhlUi, 

^ ur^ innji ftUib iti WAT ftnd deitilifd to bo 

■ Dh s=th In then, ^ MbiuJ^Ji 7 
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in tlio Word Iahimj ,■ this make'j it likelj' tti:ili Uio tettuoriginatod in YftnitiL Levn or 
Tavenoi r» aeana stem, origin, anceEtor, notl in ftome pnrta, such as Naitasiri, 
graat-grandfather. TIi® whole must theraforo mean " liaviog n common ancestor." 

That )8 the tiuqualified theory adopted by Mr. Basil Tlioniaon.^ Un For lu¬ 
ll otely ill anthropology, os in all other aciences, a theory to be true must not 
merely present itself readily to the mind: the existing facta mviat lie dcdocible in 
every detail from its prenoiaes j ita power to explain is the test of its truth- Xow, 
given common aucestry, we cimnot deduce thence the "run Ding riot iu the villagej"^ 
the reeitesa appropriation of food and clotlies, oncl lioensed impudence. Xot only so, 
hut the customa of tnvsH and descont from hrothers are entirely repugnant to one 
another, and therefore the theory must ho wrong. Mr* Thomaou, it may be aaid, 
has iiotually trsced a common descent to “ tho marriage of the aiater of a high chief 
with tho head of a distant tlan''; hut everyone who is at all con verson t with 
kinship knows that scconiiiig to most claauificntory syeteme there ia all tiie 
difference in the world between agnates and cognates, and that the two cannot he 
interohanged; what is true of doaoeiukutK from a brother and aiater does not apply 
to descon liauLs from two brothers or two staters.’ 

1 said the tie of tautit and descent from two brothers me repiignaut to one 
another, for descendante of brothers are brothers and sisters, and insolence is 
wnbeooming between brother and brother, or brotlier and sister, "VVaisea of Rewa 
very properly lays down that trlltcs using horse-play to one anotlier cannot be uf 
common ancestry (nt unfa), or they would behave modeatly to one another 
(witmtTudwtlak'i). I have described at length in a paper on Fijian lieinlda and envoys* 
the etiquette to be observed between Ifrotheru j I aliull here merely sum up ; A 
younger brother must bo very respectful to bia elder brother and do Ids bidding; 
tlie elder, on the other liand, must not bo too free with his junior but keep up his 
dignity and not make himself cheap by KCising his property (g rambm or Joking 
with liim. Even mure inccmpatible with Mr. Tliomaon's theory are tho rule* 
obtaining between brother nnd sister; us is well known, they avoid each other as 
much D 3 puasihle. Accaording to Alipate Vola they may not put on tlie same 
clothes (tauuu steal them off each other's persnua), Ovetaia Mdrokoti says a 
woiltaft nifty not ftv€ij iwo Iwr braUaors coiuh (iaif tiabiUtnllj touch each othej^s 
hea^s). iu the prcseqoe of hlfl dfltor a mati must atmiy hia epeoch that nothing 
tmiy be ltu^roper(^^iMrM make a point of tsfcriiig Imi btignago to each otber). 

Wo am not eorprisedk therefore, at fmdhig that though Xuijjuka la a wlouj pf 

1 ^ jju i /Bid, 

* For iha couverrant rEMEj^r tbe fuMomug wdicme wilj |]e a n^uiinder of the FSimij 

ajiatDDi:— ^ 
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Xggnlloggalip Kamhara, yet tJm twa are not iaurn. The Qoeata eWefA cooio from 
Niikuiiuku ill Lakemba, jet Nalainuku is not aiuoni; tho tauvit of Oneata, Th^ 
Polynesian popnktion of Ooo wasdlsplnoed by settlers from WaJbiwadhi, Lakoinlia, 
yet Ono haa ita iawm La Viti Jj^vn^ not m Lakemha, aatl Ijohavesf deeontlj to wank 
Wadhiwadhi aa abates sbould da The family of Xawakilevu in Ndra^T-iwalu, 
Totoya, were so pagoaciona that they were driven out and went to fiettlo in 
Karn.lavTi,calhiigtlioir oew home N’clraniwulu ■ though they still goto make copra 
in Totoyaj, Panliasi, one of them was careful to state tlmt their common descent did 
not involve the tie of iautu {mtavfUauvu^ Nggaraui in Nodho arc Tefagccs from 
Xaitasiri^ aat! once livetl with the people of Kavnso, but tliey are not tanjm to them* 
Naitasiri and Soloim claim to IfC fellow eountrj'ineii ilaitala), and their claim 
must L>e allowed einco a Naitasm man knows tlio exact relationship in which he 
stands to the men of Soioira, Xow the men ol Soloim may kill fowls, slaughter 
pigs, and dig up yams ■ on the other hanci, they may not hit each other; they use 
each other's propertj^ but observe decorum as brothers should do. Simiona of Solo* 
ira^ more precise lu dlstmgtiisJking the relatiauflhip between his tribe and Naitasiri^ 
defines vntaumiaH thus: “ Toum is duo to a lady marrying into a plaee and her son 
and descendants being consequently sister's sons and using tbc right of 

sister's sons ; imvatu, on the other hand, are due to civil dissenaioiis (mm), as if two 
brothers quarrel and part^ or if a family grows largo and splits tip/’^ The people 
of Viria liave both iauim (iminely^ the tribes of b^aviti Levu and. Dliclia, anil the 
village of Oveah and kaii^u (tlic Soso trilie in Mbau); they arc hroth/r^ of the 
Kai Soso (veii^dhini), take their pi^* but do not use horse-play (vdru^m) with 
the w'omen ; thk is a custom of eogjude* Below Viria, Natoaika has also 

idumt, WaUnaro and Vungalci, anti Navutu* If the men of Navntu go 

to Katosika they slaughter pigs and bake foodp but if they appropriate anything^ 
they come and say so- afterwards (as brothers would do), w'hereau fnura do not; 
Nsvutn and Katoaika do not indulge in horse-play. 

If we search among degrees of kinship for on analogy with we alrull find 

it in croas-cnusius {lYikmdeni); tkit is, children of a brother and a sister, not 
children of two bmthers or of two sisters. Here is a description how i^iiavatmt 
behave: 

"Cross-cousins may take each other's property and report it afterwarde^i 
. . i . Cross^cousiiis are like |Mjraonfl taupk, to each other; they luny ntake 

miproper jests. TJiey muy ioke a whole taro field without blowing the conch, os the 
sister's son (-wism) does. If inan and wronmn {vciTidawlani), they may take each 
otherifi proi>erty without leave. They are impudent.'’* 

^ I mujil htire obwn e tlint iauim ib net a ?fattlairiaii term, liiuj aiwt probably not pmp^r 
lo Soletm dthcr ; bat Simiono Is ideatifyitf ihelr own r^ipthani, or or vdtuirivk^M- 

or with the ui^ituLbu, and La, ] think, ja^tified m 00 doing when 

ApRsklng MIa^uui, krt the difTettacea ani mher Lu the words and In details. 1 regret that, at 
tho limp, I woA uot awKre thiit dooA not belong to the Lulnud i^oi»buUrv. The Muie 

nppKrfl to the following eajefl tlmtnre all dmvn from the Sown vnllpy 

^ ts no obligation to do no 1 be Diay leave hii cousin to find out. 
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Thus say8 VoU. Ovctaia i» falkr etiJl i ” It b like » fomt of hfuru mbtionahip; 
A cn?£a3-cdii8iti goes into the house^ sees a shirt snrt says: “ The Bliirt Is miner 
walks uff with itj the Other inquires: ** Where is my shirt?'"—So-an<Uso has 
taken it^ ftay they. -'O fie I ttie cail^^ itflys he and that's alt; he may ttbnse hh 
cousin, hut not take back hia property: it wmdd be low.® Cross-€x>usins, man and 
worn A u, are unptident to one another; mlamUt are of opposite sexes; they 
may caU each other Cad^ fttid pull tlidr hair, Famication between them seems liglit; 
people saiy: "" He dlaposes of his wife; they will marry hereafter/' Tliey are called 
husband and wife (mmi/mt), even if tltey are not married. An old man seeing a 
prettj' cnH^-cousin wiU say : You ara ray wife," whereat she is angry, and says : 

Ip your wife 1 An old man like you T’ If a girl wauta clothes for a festival^ she 
tells hur male eross-eousin to get them- Fonnerly, if they hud au LntHguo and did 
not marry, it would pass. 

Tlie theory I wish to oppose to Mr. Tliciiiifton'e lim become apparent. TViw^i 
is Iw^sofl on exogamy: twro tritics tiiat used to intermarry- are iavvn to one another; 
the same rules govern tho lHfha\iour of tam^u nnd cres^oousina l?ccause Ijoth are 
cogziatic relfttioufihtps.* So much is cerhim; more apecuktive suggefitiou^ may be 
lield over while T bring forwarti itisLancea 

Lakernlia and Ml»engga are inum. The Lakcmljan version h that Ealiive^ 
daughter to the L^>rd of Lakenihip climbed a iua??i&er tree and eame down m 
Mbenggu and married the Lord of Mliengga. ‘‘ Mbenggans;'concluded Poasa, *' are 
children of tJio w-omaEt, and Lakemhan^ cliildrcn of the luan; Lakenibaand Afbengga 
are cross-eousina" Tlio Mlicnggnn vewou is tluiL a wonian of Xuinhulcvn in 
Sawau, Mbenggiip was taken to Hewa, panned on to llbau and thence taken over to 
Ijikemba, where she had a son, who remained in I^kemthap and a daughterp who 
went to Tonga, 

Waitambu snd Vakano in Likeraba are beesnse of two stones: 

the ancestor (^fw) of Vakano hod intercourse with the aneftstresa of Waitambu; they 
lay (town, and did not go home, hut turned into stone; those stones lie in Natui ni 
ika^ the taro land of Wailaiubu. 

The tic between Vaiinaao in Ngau and Dliakaiindrove dates from the time 
when the people of Dhakanndrovo were still iu Vanua Leva, ITiere they once 
held a great game of The men of Vanuasc attendetl find ivon. Two women 

of Dhakftundrove fell in love witli two of the victoia, and, being repulaed, sworn out 
to sea after their departing esnoe and were turned into stone. 

Mr. TJiomBon luis given in his hook, an outhiie of the legend winch explains 
the (aumt relationship between Nodho and Naynm The essence of it is this: a 
woman of Nayaii w^os swallowed by a shark. She ripped its bowels with a shell. 
In paiu the eliark swam fast and euter&;l rite Re wh delta; it stranded at Xodho^ 


* §ia haul iiL * w.p low born, «Tf. 

* Av thfi rwwkir will wo, Ihi^re is no grsit tnefiit in tfaifi discovery iinc% nativei will tell you 
^ lb micy wonds j it ip merely % lujicter of knowing llto kinr^ip and noUag wktit they jiay* 
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Tlic |j(K)pU: going to cot up the Hall, Ton ltd iho woman iu^tdo and led her to llic' 
chief of Kodho whu took Lit^r to wife; tiiey liail u eon who in time went back to 
Xayau. How the Xoyau peupk in recoil l times exercised their righta of 
will be found in Mr, Tliouiscib'fi book.’ 

The tribes of Viuiii, In gawnni, and Ndunnukia, in DhoKii Suva are 
thut is, they interiujmy; limy ere also called towtru, itiyugb improporly, I tliink ; 
j'ot the fuel that ftiTo^n is identiEed with vcilombam is eiguilieanu The juicestors 
of the t^vo tnbea wore cross-eouiiinsL 

Tlie trilie of Hhelm, in Vuniuiundroru, mid Nasmi in Xaktni* are taavtt 
liecuuse Tan, the ancostor of Dhelia, used to go and sleep with no old woman of 
Xnkitii, Ho would go to her place: " Gossip (w^ut hi let us sleep together.*' 

"By and by" she would say, “eat Htst" Then she would BU him full with mlele 
(Abetmoschus Mfinihot), and so «n till he foil asleep; then she would say: “ Wake 
up, lot US sleep together." " Oh! no," lie would say, " let me sleep first** 

Koko N’emans of Totoyn says Uuil a daughter of Kumhuu Vaoua of Moula 
married into Tmigua. Tonga. " Honee arose her descondauts. This is a great /oupw 
in KeUn (Totoya), and tlie /owi'k extends to the whole of the Moalu side*; it is due 
simply to the sister's son (ro#«), whereby they liave common ghosts." Tlic custom 
of forii?u is, I believe, unknown in Tonga; but it issulficieut to us chat TiJLuis 
should look upon Tougans »s tlieir own touuw on the gfonod of intorumrriago, 

One of the most decisive cases 1 know is the faum of the Lovoai iribo in the 
interior of Ovalaii with the Solouion Islands. It ie related that Vuula, the 
arccatOT of Moturiki, and Eotka Voiio, ancestor of Lovoni, went to the Solonioiuj and 
brought liock a cliiefs daughter. She preferred Knka Vono and became his wife. 
'• She bad the septum of her nose pierced, so Baku Vono said: ' I^it our 
always have their noses piarcad,’ so they bad their noses pierced till the advent of the 
government.'' The rcaeon wiiy 1 call it a deciaive case is that it is on iDvantiou by 
some old man of Lovoni; it sliows that there is no doubt in the uiiuda uf the dd 
men as to what ixmBiitutcs a iav vti; and fake as it is, it tuis been taken most 
serionely by Kith parties who curry it out into practice. 

VVutisoni, of the Vunanggumu tribe in the lughlanda, has no legend about bis 
fiiKCii, tlie Kmomlia tribe in Matniwallavu, but explains: it is due to the women 
inasmuch as they cotne from them to nmiry with us. They take each othar’a 
proiwrty without leave, seisse pigs if they wont to nmkc a house for house builders. 
This comes from the aiicescor. tlte woman, the ghost tlmt was given in 

marriage, whereas the women of Muairti and ^farokorokoyawn aiu huuiaii, so they 
are only relatives (critPfAitwil. 

» 1 Liunt trtkfleiceptiou to tbu utatement ihnn N-yan is “jif irony Htntkda." l«ii in the 
wralthieft province in Fiji, and Xayuo enbeo sbont thnd for weakb In Lou, 1 ahuUld also be 
gntcfu] if Mr. TIiuhuhiu wduld pub! ink Ms evtduu™ that Naynii won onot on unportnut 
iidaiifl. i bjitE'u no fiiJr fail^ to iiiid 
^ Both inLuicL 


^ Twjsk, MDfkliiit Auci 5tatakii laLuid^. 

^ thtfae wonlfi liiny pcweihlj bs plurU. 
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We may wind up our Rvidonce with StiLmone Ngonedha’s theory of tauoi. Asa 
matter of fact, the wftrd does aot bcloug to the vernacular of hia tribe of Waimaro, 
hut he trail elated the local vcihaMniatwii by the coastal fattim, and aa he is one of the 
rate Fijimia who observe ouatoms of other parts, hia testimony has great value. He 
(listiDguiahoa three kinds: (X) the kaiou- to,((i or t>ii the former is usually 

translated " having coiuruon gods *': the latter means ** having common ancestors”; 
■(2) voitamham tlue to iutorniarrlage. thus Nakorosule can freely take the property 
froiii Matailoiiibau becanso of the womeu brought over from that tribe; (3) 
batiki, eacii of which is not allowed hy the other to eat ccrtaiD foods (m/amduiti in 
Kakana). I hope at some futuro time to dual with the second and third ; the first, 
According to Saimone, can insult each other just like the second. 

Passing over into the totally (UfTereiit West.‘ we get teuvn identified in Hba 
inih their own wiktla or wM*. Veikila meane properly to know each otlier, and 
hijiausonly know each other when they are related. In the west it is alwavs 
appUed to intermarrying matan^ffaii: in Senm end Nandi it is used of crosa-oousins. 

I think the theory has w far answered the requirements laid down at the outset: 
it is not merely plausible at fital sight, but c>:plt]>ins the details naturally, 
according to a strict detenuinisiu, with one exception, however, which threatens 
to shipwreck it. It « quite common to hear the bond of /«kvw defined as Aa/m* 
ivifa, or, as they now say. ievoro iveta^^ the ottliodox translation nf this ia ** having 
common gods*’; now sini^ cacJi gous baa its aO’CalJeU “god” and tnemberabip of 
the gens is patrilineal, and therefore the gentile cult is also patnlineally trauamitted, 
how can faitvit have common ''gods,” being as they are cross-coiisius and related 
only through their mothers ? 

To quote evidence: liwake of Tjikemla saya: *' Taumt are due to common 
tfivro/' Inla of Tatnamia ascribes it to common AnioM. In Ndravo they say Yakano 
Olid Ndravo are iniva mfa. Yet when we eicamine the facta we find that tribes and 
having the same " gods" are not fowni, whereas gentes tttvm to one 
pother rarely have the same " goda indeed, 1 have not been able yet to find an 
instance in which they Jjad. Tiiua Tamkua in Inkemba Imd a cult of tTImiawuIo 
(bead only): the geiitea of Tanggalevu in Tumbou and Kanggnlitoka in Wnitambu 
called their “ god “ tTlupoko (body head), which is a Toiigan form, yet thcae tlirec 
are not taumi. Sakaraia of Narodhnke identifies his Mbdtinggoka with Tokairambe 
of TniitLou, yet Xarodhske ami Turnbou are not tasitvu^ Namuka is a colony of 
Nangjsariiii in Nggalinggali, Kambaia, and it has the same " god," yet they are not 
/atiPB. The gens of J ilieyekena in Lafcemlja and the village of Tukalau in Kambara 
have the same “god," Tui Vakano, but they are not faifUM, only retudves {veiwehmt), 
Oveaaiid Mlwu both counted among their “gods” the snake Ratumaimhulu, but 
t-key ai^ not 


' West of ihfl TAOitiQiiW and Miwaivivin raae® i diffarejit tungnaim and diffenht 
orgamuktlon prcvniL raerent social 

. Auf 1013 

vflU i,bt, p. 4J,), I hnva ihowa bow itmoro (devil) ium bocomo substituUd for ctiD iiTtirp 
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On the other hand^ the relatioDjih.ip of Ovea 111 Vitilevu and Waitovii in 
Ovaku, which Veni of Ovea aj^ribei^ to eoiiiziion goJs/‘ to wit 31 jauakCt ia by Jo of 
Waitovn traced to Tunodho, a '"godt” whoso child went 10 Qv^n; Tuuodho has no 
anluial counoetofl with him; MMeiUii orVuma traces the aamo tie to Valematan. 
who also has no animal. In whone^'or t have in^nafliigateiJ both ends of a 
relation, if any particular " go^ was mentioned, it was a dilferont one in 
each place. The people of Wakaiiu jey the3'aEe of Ndmvo we^tr Mban 

Ijecause their "god*'"Tul Vakanc^ went over Co Xdmvo; in Xdnivo jfc m Somnaki 
^vlio went over to Vaknno. Saiuione Ngouedha gives the trilnjs of Waimaro and 
Nandereivalu aa instnnci^ of itu/eu ; now" I tmvo noted down all the gentile 
hflou I could lind in Waiinaro, and have aU the chief ones from Kandereivalu bim 
never a common god ” could 1 discover. Hk other distance of hrhu nita is 
founded upon the fact that Xggamau, ancestor pf Waimaro, defecated in the months 
of Xdidhimo and Ndadhamo^ ancestors of Ndrekeaiw’id: not a liint therefore of 
common gods ” in the very explanation. 

It is evident that the translation of AWoa vnta cannot be right. All enr 
troubles come from our translating kaloti I Imve ^howii in the paper jnat 

mentioned that k simply " ghoet” If wc apply this here^ it follows that 
lalm meana simply “ witJi comiciion ghosts/' in other words with common fore- 
fatliers; which ia perfectly true,^ Ibr if wo funiilies inbemmrry frequently, the 
paterml ancestors of the one will be the luatemal ancestors of the other* 

lb i« not even peemary to suppose thAt fcalou actually means a oomtnunity 
ofghostis; literally^ it metins'''ghosts tpgethcrr^ and may merely refer to a close 
connection between t!ie anccebors on both sides, as between Xggamau and Ndidhimn 
and Ndadhamo, or between XgganLau and the ancestor of Nandercivalu os brothers^ 
or between the ancestors of Yiina and Xduanuku as croes-co^isins. 

The point cannot be abeolutely settled till we have reconstnicted the ancient 
form of itmvu'; for this tclationiliip must be an old owe, or, as Watiseni expresses 
it, goes back to the ancestor {vu% the ghost* Can wu vcnUiro to be more precise 
mid my that ibgoe^ back to a time when ancestors weru^ commonly a|3gken of as 
ghosts^ and the relation of tawm was Uieu mtiumtely connected with the ghost-cult 
The relations of veiwtkanif veiktiai and probably also miambam, would belong 
to u later and more secular stratunw It pcrlia|^^ not quite boj'ond hope to fix 
the chronology of this stratum, for higJilond pedigrees coiumonly lea^i back 
to an ancestor^ some seven or eight generations ago, who is a ghost {kahu; modem 
itroro), and haii human oRspring; we tutist alJow a longei* time on the coasl Are 
wc justified in seeing in this fahkd <Jescent the record of a true passage from a 
religious to a secular view of ancestry t 

Another 4 piestion iliat suggesta itself is wliether the tatim relationahip is 
derived from the dual urgamsatiou* It would i?eem iiwjmssiblo at first sight that all 
the tribes ttmt are not connect^ by latitat* should once have l^n moieties of the 

I In Naudi and Vumrs tbo equlrAlent of taura h Ut- dend kuow^ rvlnted 

d^md t It had thL>rij n r^tigioiu 
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Mine tribe, eeptirAted. m they so often ore, by ^ himilred miles of water or more. 
But it ienot uaieasonalila to sappose that the dtial oi^anijsatioti has existe<t in Fiji, 
that when intennarTiage he^n with other groups than the moiety of tlie saitie 
trihe, all the privileges of the moiety (fauvu) were eiCtendeU to the new relatives, 
only intensified, tlirough the same unknown reason throngh whkh the sister's son's 
right has become mtensiliecL In other words tlie preaeut would Im 

formatiobson the analog' of the dual ^tem; Lliey would at once mark the expansion 
of that system and the weakening both of the tie and its religious cliaracter due to 
excessive muIiipUoaUon ; the toitm was then grailually deltased into the modem 
mirriant, twiA'ifrr and ivi'fninlKfni. 

Here we may leave iauva for the present with its many further potenrialitiesv 
Future research may tJiiow more light upon it. It muet be remembered timt it is 
properly a coastal institution, tlmiigh the term has come in to use in tlie higtituTula 
Yanua Lon, to which one informant and etymology refer it more particularly, is 
still oukiiowii; it may le holding in its keeping the key to these problema 

Let Tjie end with a word in defence of native accuracy and trutbfulnesa. The 
only serious obstacle we have encountered lias been due to a mistranslatiDn of the 
word kalou, which fur being universal is not more excusable among early residents; 
for the resulting conttadietions the white man, and not the native, is to blame. 
Again, we have seen how apparently con Bio ting statenuente may be perfectly 
reconcilable; it may be equally true, if the two places iubermarried, that a lady of 
Inkembn went to Mbeugga as that a Indy of Mbeu;^ wmtt to Inkemba; that 
Sautnaki wont to Yakano, as that Tui Vakono went to Hdmvo; that ofTspriiig of 
Kutumoimbulu went to Waitovu, as that a child of Tunwllio want to Oven, 
Undoubtedly it often happens that every native tells you a difierent story, but that 
may simply be that there are many di fferent stories, all of which are true. 


FIJIAN HEKALDS AKD Eia^OVS. 


By A. SL Hocmit. 

The study of kiosbip ipvolves a great deal more Ijiesidoe rekUonahijjs and laws of 
marriage; it h meeiHirabk from tiie study of ^iol mstitutioEta, wlietlier these are 
the outcome or origin of kUiiahip ouBtoios, Of this inlotactioij. Fiji offera many on 
inatance from whfrb I aoleet two, heraldry and diplomacy, for the joint auhjeet of 
Uiie paper. 

I begin with herukb. 

Firsts lot me summarize, for Uiose who are ignorant of the liteiature, the nature 
and fmiction5 of Fijian heralds Tlie Eaateni Fijbn^i^ cull them Jitnia ni mnm^ 
that ia “ eyes of the land **; the word has, howoveri lost it$ figuretiye sense oiid 
has Come to jueau a mossenger; im euvojv and lately a gazette. Tlieir fuuetioua ate 
chiefly connected with feasta and presentations of fahtica ; it ia their duty to 

speak the compliments or apologias that alwaysaccompatiy agift> or to acknowledge 
one on behalf of their chief; they make out tlie portions of a feast and tall out the 
names of the recipients; at kava-makiug they keep an eye on the beverage and 
determuio the amount of water and of straining. For our purpo^ it is important 
to note that the herald ia sent on ermnda and that he is sijecioJIy connccteil with 
the dislribution of food: that in many places m the hdbp if not everywhere, he lias 
the exoluaivfl right of eating up the leavings of the chief; that be is the chiefa 
conatant attendant at meala and at kava ; is humble in hi» prewnee, and jet claims, 
and ia Acknowletlged, to oome next le tlie nobility in rank. 

If we look for tlte kindred that meet doaely resemble the chief and his herald 
ill tlieir mutual relations, we shoU surely fix u|m:*u elder and younger brothers. 
Here are ttojne ol the rules which AUpauj Toln of Lakemha deems it projjer for 
such relativea to observe— 

" A yn am^ F brother may not take the property of the elder, but the converse 
is possible to an extent which depende upou the older; . . . brothers m the 

nobility do not talk for the sake of talking, or cheerfully; . . p « ^ the elder 

addreosQs tlie younger." 

The deference shown by the cadet to the senior is a familiar sight; while aU the 
other jieopte present sit round in an oval with little respect to rank, the younger 
brotlier always sits at (ho end near the dnor^ ntid never «eenis to face his elder 
bfCtlier nor y^t to turn hits bock to bint. 

^ By KoflUnri Fl|kiui in tliM paper I lacan Fljikiii asst of tlie Timumitvl and Munalvatii 
range in Viil t^irti; by Wi»tem FiliauH tliwti nf that rnngo^ 
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A matrs own yumiger brother, liorti of iho same father ami mother* h called 
Ilia ''after eatur" (kam c muH), tiecaiiBe he waita till hia brother haa Jiniflheil in 
onler to fall to. It is aUo the duty of the youngest to look after the food IwiAketap 
whieli need to be hung up at the lower end of the liouae. In a heaL(»l ili^ciiasion 
on opponent of inferior station will be ^eueed by the remark: Do not speak, you 
are ho thjU sits by iho food lieskek"^ The younger brother is also called “ the 
Uobkot bearer'' hec^iuse he heara aJl lUo hurdetis. 

In Lakeiubk these ndes pipjily only to own brothers, not to the laasta of half or 
tribal broiherB) for the esoellcut re^won that it is iTDiajesible to determine the order 
of seniority* A toan U not after eaterto his luilf-hrotber l>t;cauBJO, as one 
infomiaTjt told me, “ in iiolygfljiioiifl ilaya there were always a nuinijer of wives 
pregnant at one time, and so the order was not pkin/' Yet great respeet U shown 
to certain promine at pereona among the tribal brothels, namely* the eldest 
clcaciendaut of the eldest aon. Sons of great ladies, or k^tding ineiiiberB of a family 
also fom the centres <^f groups contjiBting of ow^n brothers, tribal brothers of inferior 
rank or “small brothers" and bastards, these are dependent npon hitu and sent on 
errands, I shall take instaiicea from the pedigree of the Lakainlia nobility. I aluill 
only give of this ertenmve genealogy such a fragment as will be of tiso in theeonrse 
of this paper, 

Volfl will obsen-e the strictest silence and modesty in the presen ijc of Salesi, 
the oldest floii of the eldest eon of Kilat^ and the most important per^n in the 
clan* of Vatuwatigg^; also in iho prc^nce of Liw^ake, as eldest of a yonnger 
son of the eldest son of Makni, the elder. Apart from Finrm, who, as High Chief, 
ODinmanda the respect of eyery one, he does not eliow the same deference toothers; 
for the senior hranoli of Naivi has been worsted in civil war by the juniors. On 
his mother's aide Saleai oan use Eatu ns his inessonger, because Maopa is a “ little 
sister {ladJmi^n tailai) to Melaia,® 

I elaini no ci^lit for noticing the analog betw'een heralds ami yonager 
brothers ; as often liapjwjns iii intensive study of e fiinall area, the theory turned 
np as a fact before i| could he imaguied as a by[Kithesk 

It is the west that ahewa ns heraldry in what eeems to be ih* moat primitive 
fonu^ as indeed the has generally a more ruiiimoutary sucitd strueture. In 
Tukuraki, in the bills south of Neilangs/ Albs, I was mfoitned that the jnuia ni 
was Msdhiu of the clan of Nakula, because ho “ stands right behind in the 
order of nobles." A Kakirski man commented ; “ The yoiingeat hronch are servants, 
make food for Lbo tliiefe, and are flent on errands/' I had no time to get pe«.ligiec»* 
but I learnt that lUe men of Kukohi were divided into four “ ludla in ihe following 

^ I trauiktQ thiw althupagh it k sot now, in moat i^rta of Fiji^ an exuguncmi 

group. 

^ U wiU be that thr of liOw and [^tebiia is Dn& krtwoea rektiuna w ho 

formally ought not to marry : this ui common in the nobjlttj^ 

a Odicmlly Kall&ni«n* hnt that U a Mbausn form. I Wv-b to Mpttaa my tlunikd to 
Mr, jjdUftJi of XoilAki^ for ilirscting me to that viliago aad giving nm every uaktance in 
gsUmg there. • Mbauau j 
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-pnier: (1) Koroilengga; (2) Natavra; (3) Alakaiii; (4) Kakorosovivt Kitw it is 
an accepted doctrino in Fiji that alL nicmbera of a ckn are of comnion descent, tniil 
that the halls composing it represent btanchea of one fatnilj'.* This tends to 
couiinu the link Iraki man's rule, 

T was not aware at the time that the tonii niatn ni itanita ia foreign to the 
'West, and that the Tukiirati people were merely translating hy it a lucal term. In 
Neilauga they call Lhehamld na tutu, i.e., the stander, because he abna may stand 
in the presence of the chief. Kesidca certain functions not fulfilled by caatern 
lioralds, he Iia* the usual one of proclainiiug what the chief has to say. and 
aplKirtiotiuig the food. That post in Neilanga ia held hy the clan of Taunibere, 
who aie “ brothers" {tadhini) to the leading clan of Tio and are, in fact, hut the 
younger Viranch of the same family; the name Taumlicto merely meane "liom lute.''* 

In Nskororaboya, a village of tlie Nggaliyalatini trilie, there scented to be no 
family of heralds, although the cjcioie and functions of na tufa wore |*rfectly well 
known. The institution tion liardly have been very- forinaL 

The village of Naval in the Numbu tribo does not use the word ii« hut 
translates unUa ni faMHU by ntittUf'; miother title is ndrati ni mosi, Ot “ sheet of 
bark-cloth,” a tenn applied to tho last Iwrn l«causo tho ittint is first cut off for the 
eldest, then for the neit brother, the cadet getting whivt is left. The herald usftl 
to lie nfflitKaifAfftort, “ the lowest of meiii he waa sent on errands, received orders, 
ate the leaWnga of the diiers food, went on ahead to give notice." It ia doubtful 
how far hia ofiioe ia formal enough to deserve the title of herald, how far it is even 
an office. My iuforiuante by ttaufllatiiig whive by >»ata ni mum mwlcd me inl<i 
assuming thot he ia a formal herald : hut eatefully oonsidcring their description 
and manner of speaking, we arc cotiniclled to doubt whether he is in any sense on 
ofiicialand master of ceremonies; this uncertainty as to his status will prove a 
setioua hiiulronoe to our researches inti>> tho origin of bijian heralds. 

Ngalon, near Sserua, on the Bontbem coast, bolonga in culture to the western 
tribes, I was told that wMifd ni wniw was the locol title. In the Koroyanitu 
trilw he is drawn ffoiu the fiunily of JtoruaelliJO, who is younger brother to tlie 
chief, and the lowest too" His diviaion {iiakatolat) of.Nambili stands in the 
rehtiou of younger brothers to the division of elder brothers fium whidi tite chiefs 
are elected. My informant SiKske of them aa tho chic fa '‘ serfs.''^ they art* sent on 
errands night and dayi they roost food at night.* 

When I asked ^reiuuia of Neilanga, Mbs, whether they had iiitiso (liiiatards)^ 

' t>. Fiswa; Z'Jnd TView in Fiji^ *1“’^ Governmem Printer, 180a Pp. a tl. 

^ Kftm^ tho term w wy the gDoera! moajiitig \w Wrn j but tha cxpri^Dit 

rap?iHTra kam\^ hi* own low ^mhti niHfl, mean* that tlusj lutTt to do oil his bnldiii^- the 
word sarf in thtenafw fto*. iD*p|iiiAbl*, 

* food b s delk!v:y which t^jairea ^tant watdimg wMs couJting j it 14 not 

uflUJiJlj jiCtfpRrrd fcic {^dmoion wLeii 

* Ihuif Uf proiwrl j thff tot) <ir a noUEman by a wamsn of inferior nutk or ^ bandoiAid, tbe 
lULion of tbt ^mrenU injt twiqg ofhdiib 
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in Mbitp e:3c^j1aiiic(l it M n vfOtA ineanuig WoihewK anti they 

Ainu hieraUlH (jjjti/n ?i{ riaji-wa)*" In thfr we$t ilifiv have nohai^tartlH asdesceut 

through the tnather does not affect mtik; Seremnia’i^ con ration, there fore^ between 
younger sane find ba»Uirils U iiEiLnrul+ ftnd Ins identifying both witli herslds 
iiJBtructive. 

Let 1 I& now eross over the dividing range into the east with its tnore coiiiples 
social orgauizAtioii. I could find no evidence of a coiinection Ijetween bertdds and 
younger brolhera till Xakoroeinle on iJje Upper liewap and there it aeeuiH at first 
adverse, for the half tribe of Wainiato is divided into three clanH: Xakoiionduandiiaj 
Wamtaro proper^ and which elnini to descended from the three sons of 

Xggaimu: Xaloa, ALitanakaiifidhe^ Tuitokatoka. Xfw the herald elan is not the 
yomige&t but the second, and the chiers clan is not the eldest but the youngest. 
It is an exception, however, liiat proves the rule, for the prhnacy of Tiiitokatoka 
was viewed hh abnormal^ and over si nee the eldest son in Xakdt£.>siile luis lajcn 
stnpid and the youngest intelligenL Moreover^ Nakorondnandua enjoy a certain 
dignity witliout power which ajijiciirs in the fact tiuit a Jiian whoise mother 
comes thenoe i^ a great noble, while sons of a Waimaro woman Bie 
heraldEf. 

Social orgftniJatiou in Xodho, llewa delta, seems to liave reached a couBitlerablc 
di^rce of symmetry and complication. Tlie nobles are divided into four olans i 
Mlsitiiig^, VanivutUr XadUoiiggonap NaloaiitiEibe; to each of these is atlaehet] a 
clan of heralds in the reifpcctive oi-der: Nuiviyate, Natijki^ Tadhi, Naisongovau. 
T^flhi jneans younger brotherp and my informaiits, both of Mliatinggaj sjiid that 
these four hcrtild elans wore tho bastards, 

Emosi. thehemlilof the Likondia chief, explains hit? poaition by his descent 
froiii Saunikalou, the youngest of three bruthers; the eldestp Yunisaii, is the niiceator 
of the present ziobilitjl The tradition is ileublfuL but, if it was inventedi it was 
inveutcil according hi a model by Romu one who knew' in which the heralds 

were deseendanta of youtiger sous; I eloubi±bowovor, whether a Fijian would make 
such a tlifioovery unless it was very evident, for they are m ignorant of each other's 
castorus sis British, say, of Russbim. 

In Dikemba there is anather clan of heralds, the housohohl heralds {miUa tti 
lunm f vffk); this is the clan of Katumbsilevu proper. I must expkin that 
Katambalevu is iteed in twi? senses; firstly, tu include lioth the nobles, ealletl 
Yuanirewa^ and their houflehold hors^ldSi and se^omlly to deBignato the latter 
exclusively. Tlic Vnanirewa sind Katumlwfilevn Jumper were originally oue; when 
exactly they split is not known, but it probably dates frotn Xiutiiutai walu, the 
common aneestor of the \'^uflnircwa, about one himdrod sind twenty years ago 
certainly not befotcF lJct:i?> tJien, we have historical evidence oF Iterahla Iteloiigiug 
to the Kamo ckn the nobility and therefore presnmubly of conjniun descent 
with them* We can also sec how it comes that a tribe is so ofU^n called, not alter 
tho nuiue of tlie leading clan, but after that of the heralda. 

Thus we have found tliat in the west cadets Mlil menial services such as are 
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ussigiicd to tilt) hemldB in the e-ist, and are. in fact, identified vdlh thet)^ henildB. 
Tlie eautern evidence might be somewlial tveak in itself, but the wt^t justifies us 
in making capital of it, and conohidiug tliat most vtdtn ni uanua, or, at any rate, 
the eat lies tj were originally cadets or bastards, tboiigb the growth of populaliioT) and 
tho oonseciuent splitting up of families into clans may have generally obseured 
the fact by placing the heralds in s diflerent clan from their ohiefa. 

Our first inipiilflo is to conclude that the licralds were evolved out of tlie rules 
of primogeiiitore: they mo merely younger breihera of the chief, and ej^creise 
towanbi him the same ioDCtions, only exalted and rendered official by the growth 
of Fijian society. But there is an opiK«dte theory, snggcateti to me by Ur. Bivere, 
whicii seems ecjufiUy plauaihle, namely, that full-bloATi hetnlda came in witli ntt 
invading race, and Llmt their t'unctiona were asaigued.by all tribea iliat adopted the 
ofiioei to the yotinger brother; thiia the etiquette of primogeniture would be copictl 
from heraldry and not vine wjisd. On the one hand, there con be no doubt that 
horaidry, as indciul the whole pomp and circumstance of the euatom tribes, Lob been 
developed under foreign inlioeuee, or by another race than the pre&ent-day Fijians; 
on the other hand, it ia hard to believe that on informal institntioo such ns we guess 
tlie TwfitKT to be, ifi !i copy of the compleU; herald, Ttio uncertain ohoradter of tiie 
ttduve compels tia to suspend judgment. 

In the present state of affiiirs a compromise between the two theories auggesto 
itaelf as the moiit likely, namely, that tha fuuotionB of the youriger lirotlier are 
earlier; Uiat they gave rise in the west to the despised cadet of the dan doing 
menial servioe for his seiripra; that under Ibraign iuBucncB theae devdojiwi into 
formal hcrahla cry trying great consideration, and standing neit to the nobles in the 
social order. This would nooomit fora discrepancy between the stntua of a younger 
brother and that of a herald which we liave rather slurred over; the herald sits 
beaide hia chief onJiliieots l 1« whole pnJceedLdgB, a thing we have nover seen done 
by a younger brother. 

Such then would scorn to be the origin of lierahla within the liinita of the 
Fijian orcbipeliigo. but the ultimate origin would bo traneforred Iwyoud ita 
boundaries to Polynesia; Tonga boa heralds that resemble their Fijian oo]leagues 
too closely (o let us believe that there is no connection between iliein. A survey of 
Tonga might give one n clue to their origin, or throw some light upon their iniei- 
octiou with the Fijlaa inetitntion. The claiuiBof the rival theories, might, however, 
be settled by a better knowledge of Wesceni Fiji. 

I was careful to eoacludc no more tlura that meat heralds liave l^eeu younger 
brothers, for hero is. at least, one exception. 

Lotunloma in Youua Mbalavu hus two chiefs; the one called Jiaaau boa hfa 
heralda in Ndokuilotualoma, n village on the other side of the island. The origin of 
their dignity was recorded at my rei|ucBt by Keui Xnulu:" the mother of this chief 
(tlggiiilidha) came from Ndakuitoinalonia. His village was Xa Korolevu ; hut some¬ 
times he would go down to Xdakuilomaloiua to atuy tbete; now ot Llmt tima there 
were in Kduku some men of Yaudraua (on the uortli coast of J^kemba) of the cIod 
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of K0IO, tw Jlhiulhft (Nggslidha's clan) aiid Y^antU^na are tauPu} While Itasau 
was in Ndaku they appomtad a njati of Selo to lie heiuld to Eusau. The reason 
why the Ndakii people are herald^t is that the niep of Kelo dwelt there,"^ I ehow 
elsewhere^ Lhat tauten is founded on intortuaTtkge^ and Llint taurn olans are cross- 
ooualns. Hero, then, we have a ca^e of hemlds derived from croas-coosiuir^ 

We might be tempted to trace tlio institution of envoys or ainlmssadors to 
tlie aaiao fionrijo ao the hcmlda, hut though thoir fnnctions are not niiUkOp their 
names similar, and writers like Waterhouse confuse thern^ we must postnlato a 
dillerent origin. 

The envoys am called main ki ivilb the addition of the pUiee to which they are 
acctediied, thna main ki Mhau is the envoy to Mbsii. Williams speaks of “ a 
diplomatic corps, the official title of each iziitividual of which contains the name of 
thk^ place to which he is a messenger , . . When on duty these officials 
roproseiit theit chief , » Such eixpreasions as a “diplomatio corj!is"aiid 

officials” arc, of course^ misleading, there is no such formal office; the ditUea 
belong to the elan and not to the ixidividual^ and every okn (at kaai in TumboUp of 
which Williams is speaking) lias e place to wddcli it it envoy. 

We cannot do better dian eompciru them to the Greek xenoa j not only do they 
convey taeseogee to a specified place^ but they receive visitors thence^ entertain tliem 
and introduce them to the ohich 

The custom is falling into decay, hut even now^ if one wialies to find a 
Kamljara man in Tiimboiu Lukemlia^ one is quite safe in looking for him in the 
Lord of Tttial)Oii"s quaitcis, for this personnge aiid hie elan of Tanggalevu are 
envoys to Xambara and keep up the old ways; when one of the clan was III with 
consiimption, ho went for a change to Kamhara, and also to live on hi$ kinsmen 
there. Some two years ago Kasa of Vatuwniigga, the clan of envoys to Modhc, 
told the people of that island to huild themselves a hoiise within his enclosure as a 
kind of ** pied k terre." On the other hand, if Tongan or ^^hanaIl visitois of note 
eaine to Ltksmba, u rae miser of Vatiiwanggiit say, w ould he dispatclied to Modhe to 
order tapi, a nobleman of Naivi to One to comumndeor sinnet, and so forth. 

Such is tlie cu&toiu in Eastern Fiji, But in looking for clues it is l>est to 
address oneself first to the west, which ia> sociall}% less highly 01^1 iKCd* 

On the western coast from Kandronga Eo Vumhi there esiata an matitutioii 
called or, in Kandrouga dialect, ma^kila. 

The maii^ktia of 2fandroiige are Nandi. Saiijbcto, and Vimda; " It is u questiou 
of relationship "; Navatnkandiri (the ohippo^l stone) is the root of the rcliitionahip* 
between Nandronga ajid Nandi; V’atuhorihori between Nandronga and ^mbeto; 
Neilawanitawii conneeu Naiidrooga and Tnnik, If Nandrongri and Nandi ar® at 
war, t>cace is made by tlio clan of Vunavesi in Natidrotiga taking whales' beetls to 
Nandi* or the clan of Navatulevu in Nandi taking whales" teeth to Naiidroiiga; in 
either ease their Tory first word ” ii Navatukaiidiri. In offering the whales* 



* See *^TL* Fljlm of Tauvu/^ p. 101, above. 
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tlifl sniYciji of Viiuavesi will say, for instatioo; " T pTBSost tliia wliales 
tootl), ft small tootb, that you may bo gruftious, ihat there be no war, that we may 
be at {leace: long Ja my speech by tlio VatnkftiuUri in Louvatu, t> fei ti 
XavureiHibiiw is the clan of tbe enYoys to Sambeto; Mfttabibaiembfthftngft^ are 
sent to Viindft otid the two are “ true rdativea" 

Aft InformaTit from Vumlci writes: “Tiie people of the village of Viscisei 
stftjul in tbe relation of nntlckiftt to tliose of SUa (tbe Malaimbtirenibahangn), a 
village of Nandronga; the teftsoa is fl imply tlmt they are descended from our 
aocostofS. Whenever the people of tliat village oomo to Vimda they will kill pigs 
and fowls without leave and cany off without leave food and fabrios, and our elders 
do not oDce resent it. Our elders will aliw go to their village and do the same. . . * If 
war breaks out on the Nandi-onga shle they come to our elders to side with 
them. ... It goes on to the present ilay." The lost sontonce refers to the 
free use of each other's pro^ierty : this is a rogukr accoinpauiment of conuubiiun, 
and the right of croBs-ponsine all over FijL 

A Nandi man describes the same right of appropriation between the miilrkUtt clans 
of Nsminlsekwa in Naiuotomoto, and lasakaii in Jfamoli, and tliinks “ it must he 
due to woHiCJi I a long time ago a woman of Naombetwa went to Namoli," 

In ilbft the fsjojde appear to have nothing so formal as Die mcUclnla, and it is 
not certain how far the word is part of their vocabulary. However, their detinition 
is valuable : Ansnayasa of Kunihuya suggcsta veiiamJeni (cross-ceusins) os etpiiva- 
Icnt of wiaitkita and ocpkUis rhat if a wotuau of HHo murries into Yitongo, her 
daughter, wlio is siatei'a child {m<m) to Tio, marries back into Tio, has issue, and so 
the two tribes go on intomiarryiug, and are tdmatekili*. 

Our western ex[K!rieiice teaclics ujs, thernforCi tliat a clan may he selected os 
envoys to a tribe because they intermarry with that tribe. 

Let us apply this clue to the Lakemleu facts. Here is the Hat of the clans of 
Tumbou, where reside the aohility, and the various islands to which they are 
envoys— 


Naivi to Odo, Ongsa, Vatoa T 
Matailakemba to Namuka; 

Vaiuwanggato Vulanga and Modhe 
Koroidlmmu to Oueata; 

Xatninhalevu proper to Hhidhia; 

Dheyekena to Komo t 

Tauggalevu, or Tumbou proper, to Kaiiibara. 


' Yuanirtwa, 


I- Katunihidevu, 


All these islands are subject U> Lakemba, Envoys to other places are 
arbitrarily choeen, except the envoys to Mbau, who are npjKantcd from among the 
heralds {mtUa ni ranuii-) of the clan of Xarewandomu, 

The first four clans constitute the nobility and are of common origin with the 
fifth, The second and third are eligible to the high chieftainstiip 


1 The Nudnin^'a h Mlnutn a 
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People of fpialJty had so luany wives from bo luan^ diftereriE inlands tint a 
gene&loj'y miglit Justify ai] envoysktp to one plaL'e as well lie attolher, But the 
icteruiurriagc of Naivi with Ono Beejus jucist deoidedly propou derail t* oud wo muMt 
eouiii undeT the same Leading all intennarfiagies bolvi'ueti Naivi and WadLiwadbi in 
Lflketiiba, for Oao IcUig a colonj’ of Wadtuwadhi, anyoue related to the eeoond 
ia aUo related to the first. I must ask tlie reader to uko these facts upoa trust 
aa 1 liavo not the complete ped^reea to liatidL Nayadha and his niother'a brother 
challenged each otliar i in the consequent siege Xayadha at once conquered Ono 
and protected it, iia sister's son, against further harnir that was uo doubt the 
foundation of thoir envoyaliip. Tshutshua (Joshua) of Naivi, however, appears 
to liave no connect ion by inaiiiago with Ono and looks iijH>n Nggalinggali in 
Kaiubara as Ms peculiai pbea, by reason of a female ancestor from tlmt place, 
Xdranivia'a wife, if I lemeuiber well. 

Viitoa belongs to Ono. 

Koroidhumu's case aecnts plain: Jlatawahre mother came fmm Xukunukn, 
and tlie Onenta chiefs come from Nukunukn in Lnkemba ■, a sister's son (iyism) to 
Nukunuku is tlierefotw sistor'a aon to Oiieata. lu jKjint of fact Mainwnlu onoo saved 
Oneata from the aggression of Jiis own [leople," because,” says Sakanun, Tjonl of 
Ooeata, “ JVfatawalit anil Mbalemalua (chief of Oiifflta) were croaB-cousins.'' 

The following diagram will illustrate this:—- 

Ifakunuku nobles. 


XlU=: ¥ OSifiATA ClIIEV. 

yukiiiiuku 

MaTAWALU. ---^-— - MuALEMAlitTA. 

eros±K:ouaina 

Sukarain also said that Tuimerake (by birth of Yatuwanggo; by adoption of 
Xajvi) would be scut as envoy to Oneata, because his mother was a bidy of that place. 

Tonggalevu marrica a good deal with Kan) bora. One iuXormajtt says they are 
one fjiuiihv Kambara men also declared that the ladies^ oro the cause of our 
coming i in coiirsa of time they (Tanggulevu) wore appointed onvoyH to Kaiiiiiara." 

The evidence is meagre, but considcriug that most of theso appointuieuts arc 
fairly recent, dntiug From a time when intertribal suspicion was weakened, and 
w'hoit no one of these islands would have disregarded any Lekemliau envoy, who¬ 
ever he might he, we muai lie thaiikfnl that we have found any envoyships based 
u|Kui intoriiiarrtage at all. 

Within the isbud of Lokemba there ora no envoys, but there exist similar 
though less formal and more personal oonnectioas. The expresainn used for the 
Tumbou xenos of the lAikomlst village is that he is a. “ native ’* (i/aKiW) in that 
village. If We ask what noblemen ana “native'' In WniUiiwadbi, they will answer 
* ci muri^ into iht other. 
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iliat anvcite whose mother comoa from Ono is “ native " in Wncibiwadhi. Sfiiosi is 
xenos of Yaiidrauii llirougb his gmadlatiier'a mother j his influence w predommatiC 
there, and if tlic Yondraoa folk have any request to proffer to the High Chief, they 
will address themselves to Salosi, who will introduce them nt the ** Great Houses”* 
It is thus but another form of the sister’s sotiship (wisw) and envoyahip. 

Akeai of Maluku says tliat "of old the islands of Moala and Matuku held no 
interconiee*; if a man of one island wflut to the other, ho waaclnbhed; but there 
were relationships tetween thorn. . . , If 1 wished to hold a ceremonial exchange 
(sufitcN), 1 saw my kinamen of Moala and informed them first; if they approved, it 
was done," Even at the present day a Fijian is not fond of travelling to places 
where he has no relatives. Melaia thinks it ia useful to know oue’a mother’s 
pedigree, aa visiting apkeo a man will thnsknow whose houBO to aUy at, and thinks 
her son takee no interest in his mother's relatives becauee he is not given to trevoL 

1 have it on record that the chief of Samosi being at war with the tanbe of 
Eorole%’ii' sent them a young nobleman whose mother was of Korolevu, with offers 
of peace. 

We are sate in concluding that the same theory holds good of Gaatere as of 
western envoys; a man is sent to his mother’s kinsmen Ijecause he is safe among 
them and !)ecauae he ia sure, t« virtue of the sister’s son's irresiatible right (rwsu), 
to obtain what ho asks for. Tins usefulness of the sijiter'a son may in turn have 
reacted n|)on his right and helped it to the extremu pitch to which it has attained 
in FijL Subject tribes especially would liavo to cullivato a person who could at 
any tiino be required to shield them. 

That the evidence is scanty need not be wondered at; no great event has 
accompanied the growth of this institution, such as marked the setting up of duefa; 
it baa grown iiuperceptibly, ami therefore no one has letnemberetl its origin once 
intercourse between tribe and tribe had liccome general; and this same intoreonroB 
makes it boiwless to prove by genealogies a giCHter number of marriages of 
envoys with their corresponding tribe than of other clans. 

Once the pattern was sot, arbitrary copies could bo mode, and jKrsons ap^>omted 
envoys at the will of the chief. Tbc Mljauan eiivoya to Dhakaimdrove, Ia.ketuba, 
Niuiaairi, are solectcd among the heralds who were oertninly not connected with 
those places before their lords. 'Die same applies to the lAkembon envoys to Mbau. 
NnJvi is envoy to On gen because Tailiai giwc that island to a nobleman of Tfaivi 
who bailed out his canoe in a storm. In Naitosiri the envoys to Mbau are the flnit 
elan to have visited Mbau and secured, not for themselves, but for their lords, a 
Mbauan wufe. 

These new formations (all are now that arc known to me) wore doiibticsa 
promoted by the increasing pomp and digtiity of the nobility, who came to look 
upon Ibe duties of envoy os more suited to the henitds than to the inset veo. 

* ur., lli« (.‘hiePB Lou«e. 

B Thia is an example of lh« Fijian of «pre«iag M abaotute n qualified iitatcmeiit 
The Hqu«l BliDwg thers vhq inteiconrsc, only it Wat not a daily event, an etHetpriBe without 
apeciiU naann. 

* !Jdw in Screa, vouth ceaat. 
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THE IJflTlATlOX CEKEMOXY FOR BOYS AMONG THE YAO 

OF NYASALANH. 

[With Fiatk IlL] 

By H. S. STANKU8. M.I). (LosuA and J. B. Davky, 3LB. {Loxo.). 

Fkom lime to time various aod inci'inplete sccouiite of theec cetemonieu bave 
appearetl iu aatliropologicAl books, but one of us (*r. B, D.) Iiaviiig 

recently had the opportuniiy of witnessing part of such a ceremony and of taking 
a number of photographs illustrating nome of its chief feature, wc think it worth 
while to place oil record an account which we Ijclieve to he fairly complete. 

Our remarks refer to Yao settled iu the valJoy of the Upper Shir^ ajjd Eoniba 
district, and it will he understood that minor dilTeronces occur in these observances 
as practised among other seetiona of the Yao people. Some form of initiation 
ceremony' is commonly found among the majority of tribes of Central Africa but 
whereas among some thia rite is postponcil until puberty or marriageable age is 
attained, the Yao ctiny it out lietwwn the ages of seven and eleven years for tioth 
iKiya and girls. 

These first ceremonies may be regairlwl as the opening chapter in the tribal life 
of the individual, a life every event of which is marked by the performance of aomB 
rite. 

Tlie word Bitya^ is a collective term including the ceremony for girls, that 
for boys, and a third which is undergone at the time of first conceptiou of the wife. 
Each has its distinctive name, Chiputn. f.iywwfio. and lUiwo respectively; it is with 
panda we propose now to deal. 

At the present time there is a tendency for the rite to be perfonuetl at an 
earlier and earlier age so that the yvutha may benefit by the instruction 
given at utt^go before they come under mission influence end lose the ties of 

tribal cuatom. 

Every year a certain number of boya in any group of vilhigea reach the age at 
which the ceremony ia commonly performed. In response to representations made 
*by the village headmen, the chief appoints a time at which the unipigo shall be 
held i this is usually towards the end of the dry season hut while the unbnmt 
*' bu«h " still may afTottl tlie necfrsftary pdvacy, 

Tlie Iwys, each acconipanidl by his »Aamitfi,or " guardian," an elder Im^ther, an 
unde or some friend who volunteers for the service, meet at the Inmto or open 
space, where business and ail ceremonies and dances take place, of the chiera 
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vOlikfTe. Hero ihey are received !jy the tiltief and are ai^ointed by him a? they file 
by 'ivitli nmnlff., niillel fleur tiHed ns an offering ai eacrifice ajiecinlly prei)ajed !>y 
the chiefs licnd wife. 

Iti the evening they Iciive Lite village for the jjLice apjjcinted oa Zn/xiMrffl, 
accompAiiieii by ttic ojiomtiRg medicine-iiian, that is he who carries tlie 

tail, vichmi, be carries tl»e Inil itf n ;eebm, amt tticir gyardiana. 

At. /,ni>ai:ita hnta have itlnaiiy been bulk to receive them and a lai^ecollection 
of food Stull's baa been prepared by the niutbers of ttic boys al^nt to 1(0 iiiitiatol. 
The Jiiglit is by tlie fricmls and relitiona, who come thus far, in dancing. 

A common expression used in speaking tv tiie boy#, tcttli (singular as 

they are now called, is“ Aii, now you will be given ftsojwifl / ” (honey made by the 
huiiiblcdice, which is very sweet), referring in fiarcaslLc ternia to llie Itanishifie the 
boy Is al>out to undergo. 

The following morning early the uw/f leave Lu^iuia with llie nr’mfcfitro. each 
with his H./arniU'fSii, and go to a chosen BjMtl fart hot in the Inish tailed where 

AV-callt'd circumcision is j(erformed on each boy by the jn'mvshh'a without delay. 

Till’ Operation ptoi»erly consists in TiiaVing a juick through the fr«^ siargiti of 
the prepuce just to (he Hght side of the niiiklle lino near the frviium, Imt sitioo the 
iutrotluctiou of Mnhamnictlaulsiu more or less complete cirou incision may lie 
jwrformed. 

The instniment, usetl is of ahsrjicned iron and a dressing of charcoal 

arid oil is nppliccl to tlte wound, liming their slay at Alfoyo/w the irali are 
housed in long grass sheds without [lartitiims hut wiih a sepHmte door for each liuy 
«p[K»sito his njipointcd alecpitig-place. 

They wear a piece of Ijark-cloth, h'ln/Mf/o, round the loins over whicli is worn 
a kind of kilt of frilled-out iiark, rrtojfflyawl'HVF, or of palm leaves, nioyVnjMi. Posted 
in the bush a little way from the eucniiipment atu some of the lioys’ " friends,*' 
iutmafn>}t (phiral atombtcf). to act as sentinels ami iVHrti off would l>e intruders; they 
are armed witli slicks, etc, 1'ho uiothers of the wli, who bring food each day, cal] 
from a distance *' Alomhc^ f Jfdtift!" (“ J fowl Ah v / things tiliiughl,'* from Aji- fata / 
to bring); imawer is made ’* Aiu/^dii-e Ta/ifel " 

<\itcr healing of tlio circumclsiou wound bxsl may l*o brought cookeil; licforc 
this the Iniy cooks for himself. The time spent at A'lfoyn/n varies frt^lu four to sis 
weeks to three months, ttic longer timcEomctiuies being necesiinni'fu'r complete healing 
to take place. During thiii perioil r^omus disciplme is maiutained; ihi* day com- 
lueneing with bathlogiii a sticani whither the tca/tate driven licforc suiirisc. Time 
is spent in receiving instruction in tite arls, the making of baskeie, mats, trajia, etc., 
in learning the methods of agriculture, la hccoining proficient in wrestling and 
dancing, in being taught native custom as applied to married life and in iheir 
relations with their fellows and an exacting code of ctit^uetto to 1 k> observed to their 
elders, etc., while they are kept up Uie into the tifght henring atorles of their 
tribal history. 

Certain rcslrictions as to diet arc made, generally in eonnectiDn witli the 
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mythical origin nf eucb food aulwtances. A Buger-eliaped yam called (planil 
; Maiig'anjA ehifJierJu) is tabu, as it i$ said to bavc first sprung from tiie 
grave of a lejwr, the inference Ijcipg obvioua f after the wnyayo Uie boys hava to 
undergo n sxHeciol doctoring before they can portahe of tbem, 

Btumnas and rice are similarly refused them ; the latter on nccoutiL of a story 
to the effeeb that rice first gren* from the nnstrila of a dead man, the idea doubtless 
ha^-iiig rektioa to the resomblanee of rice grains to maggots, Fisli is by some 
debarred, as fish is said to have taken origin from tbe diaper of a woman whieb she 
throw away srhile bathing. 

Each m 'may liave special absorvonces nf his own. One near iloiiiba 
causes cassava to ha roasted a psTtieular way. Eowa of pieces of cassava ora placed 
ill split bandjooe and an roasted before a fire as they do fishes. If roasted in the 
ordinary way tlio cassava would split and show the white floury' materin! inside, 
signified by the verb hu-lagata, If eaten, it will cause tiie preputial wound to 
re-open. Should any one of the lea/f die, no one is infomed unti! tiic end of the 
eeronwniifs, 

Whan the ooume of instruction is at an end and the circumcision woiuide ail 
complotolr iieaiod, tfio chief is informed and he appoints a day for i-otum to Lapaniia. 
Here the huta which were previously built are repaired and much fond and beer is 
made ready and thitiicr all tlie people from the villages go to welcome }>ack tlie 
youtlia. 

The teali are marched in. still wearing bark eloth, and qniotly go ta tlic nmts 
spread out for them bo «it upon. Later, while the boys sleep in their huta, dancing 
goes on aU night. Dnncea may be perronned by bands of trained dancers such as 
kiiehiiMda, A big lion fire ealled rA.irB)?J5w/* is made near the LvjKmda and deed® 
of daring ate performed by the young men by jumping or actually walking 
over it 

All Oi^ntia] part of tbe ceremetty, consisting 'in the oxliibition to the iraft of 
representations of amiinais and other things, has been reeorveil until lliis rounion at 
Lupavdfi. 

Tliese represeiitatioua are made by the mStdehira of Jiiounda of eai-th outlined 
in flour. The wsii are taken to see them on tlic last day at Luintuda, 

The word Lupanda refers to a post which has been pat in the eariJi (Ara-jwnffrt, 
to plant) to indicate the appointed place. Tho post is made of any kind of w ood 
and round it are planted smaller branctios with thoir tw-igs and leaves oti, 

Tlie animal hoa-reliefa ate made near Iho Litpauda. Certain animals and 
other subjects are always depicted \ others vary, they arecollectively known as the 
tflywyo, a worrl corresponding to the Mang'apja rinyao. First of all the wo/f are 
shown tlm whale, of which the in'micA-ira tongs— 

" JVofliwaytfrJBi oiiiiidumint tk rA t 
A'hiNuiiyiiflti uiiindumirBi ih ek ! 

Aww Jtj«* fcirt! frmi /" 

("The whale showed his back above the suiface of the water.") 
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The whaJe Is probabl 7 familiar to Ya(j living close W the Indian Ocueaii, h«l it 
figures also in Mang'anjs ceremonies and has iteen copiwi bj’ them from the former 
pro1>ably. 

Ifext in order ia shown or ^yitstt ja liianda, the water of a big pool or 
lake as opposed to Xytma Ja mpavso, which meana a river. 

TIte subject is, of conrae. Lake Xyasa or Lake Cbilwa; the cnp-almped 
depressions represent the deep holes found in the lakes. No water is ever intro¬ 
duced. The exhibition is again aoCLunpanied by a song— 

** Ktixudt kaiole .ViyrfM A ndtuhtthi, 

(** (Jomo and see the Lake Arnkubechi^ Mother 3" ) 

Tlie third i te*^* is called fAin^Hadu-JijaiMisf, and consists of a mound of earth, 
[fm-Hfula or -hhj«i to heap ep) and adjoining portion on the Hat, well shown in the 
photograph. This always occupies a position of dktioction near the lupanda post 
It is spoken of asl'efNTwiir ta "tlie little hill of debt, indicaCitig n kind 

of abstmci idea signifying that everyone owes a debt to hia unyayo, a debt to his 
ancestnrs and to his progeny. 

(theechra), mA«tt/B(tlie eland), tbehytenu.the sable antelope, snd the 
elepliant are also coimnouly Jiguredi llie object of tliis clenionstration is not clear, 
it has been Buppoaed to bo on object Icjson in natural history' hut we are inclined 
to the more incercstiug explBnation, namely, that these objects have a Uitciuistic 
siguibeaucc, though all references to such seem lost in the past. 

The last night before the wnfi leave iMpandu they undeigu a ceremonial 
bathing, some woman friend volunteers for the service in each case. The woman 
carries the boj on her buck to the stream; there they each pour water over the 
other, both remaining covered by their usual garmetits. She then cairies him hack 
and anoints him with oil and put® bead braceloia and necklace on him. This 
wonain is afterwards for ever to be treated as an older eiater. 

Tlie following morning the xoali appear in calico or new bark cloth, wearing 
their lieada and their hair oiletl; each carries a wand about S feet long, lutnyo, with a 
pattern burneil into the shaft and two rattles, fluwewr, fixed at one end. 

Besides diese each boy wears a licad band of bark, itcofn, or of beads, lUavxda, 
aud down the back hangs a string to which is attached a tassel, liltmlola (plural 
ijfafoinAofa) or flJtadwfiJfco, or sometames uufficaye, a recently introduced name for the 
same thing ; the words indicate a thing which dangles down and keeps hitting 
the body. 

Tliufl arrayed, with the ?a'»iifAtr(t in front and led Ly one of the tmli chosen 
for the purpose by tlie chief aud called lUKhihnyoIa (hu-f(;ityr)fo,togolnfront>.ihey 
aro matehe«i to the eliiefa village followed by the liand of dmicera giving the 
chorus to the tioiigB and the crowd of villagers dancing and aingiug, yelling and 
firing gnna (in the old daysX while the women trill with their tongues. 
ka-lttluta. 



fru. 3* —ciii^iOiUNn.^-jfciUKrjjii^ fiqp -L— Tisn /Jcmu. 
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Am OH); the songs sung a favourite at Lu^i^n 

*• Chakidia wi«fwfa«<fn w.ehiittke 

(“ Stop eating eggs here"), 
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and 


** ^w&re wiuwc i«sw»y# ntxi tnia'Rjivi thtt ifun'iui flifAtficA^. 
(•* Ton have drunk flow water, yon must atop stealmg salt") 


They are then offered flour and water te drink. 

On the way hack to the village they aing— 

“ Krtai k^angah tifijvinda tcvxmki warn, ngwnda ! “ 

{" The pigeons ha%'e young ones, they ore flying round and round I ^’) 

In the Older above toentioned they reach the village and having walked round 
tlio chiefa enclosure they line np and sing 

ATaeAt hsaio augele, kuthi kom niije/e, htwitdtdft, atfiltf^ionndoia, 
{Chorus) JCitaou-tt kwa kapita.^ 

("The gate is ehnt, father come and fetch ua 
(Chorus) Tliere ia no place lor me to pass through.’’) 

This is their pmyer to be set free. The chief eomes out and nieasures the hue 
of boys in cslico. this ia paid to the m^mirMra for their miemption. The uwft 
Chen sit on new sleeping mats piepared for them while tlie chief calls upon tome oE 
them to exhibit their skill in dramming or dancing, eto After wluch they go 
iiuietly to the boys’ dormitory to aleep. 

At the time they are anointed with oil by the women, the boys are given now 
names by their "guardians," often their own names; henceforth llieir chUdien’s 
name must not be used; they Ote no longer children and liave to behave quietly and 
with decorum, with due respect to their elders, and observe the many laws of 

special garb above mentioned is worn for two weeks, after which it is 
handed over to tlieir mothe«. The wands axe kept only for three days, after whx^ 
the "guardians" come and take them and in company with their i«dt go to the 
bush and there break them in a forked tree and leave the broken pieces under 
the tree. 
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A PKELTMIKAJSY STUDY OF THE KAMAU LANGUAGE^ 
PURAKI delta, PAPUA, 

TiiK JiET, J, H, U0L&TE8, London MisssionBrj' Socistyi 
Iwal Correspomlont of tlw lioyut Antliyopological IniitilDte. 


The following note* on the Kauiati langitage fm^'e tweii made to facUitato an 
ethnical study of tho tribes of Namau at n fututc date and tliey mnat not be 
Mcsept^I as a aeriouK and exhaustive treatise on tlie langnagtj of these trihes, 

N'amau is geograpycally located at the head of the Gulf of Papua. It is 
better known to the civilised world as the Purari delta. The geograpbieul distrihu- 
tioii of the language, however, reaches tieyond the delta. Tlie Mum trilie living 
on the east boundary of the I'nrari River, also the Kaum tribes occupying the land 
on the eftst l>auk of tlie Pururi Eivor. are aeqiiainteil with this language and siieak 
it with eoiupamtive enso when necessary. It is doubtful If the Kaurn.tribea Hviue 
away from the east hank of the Purari River and nimrer to the west bank of the 
VaUala River are oeqimintod with this langnog^ Whereas on the west bank of the 
Puran River, in tlie hill countiy jmjt above Bevan's Rapids, the Namau lanmiage is 
spoken ns purely as it is by the delta tribes. Tiiane people me also named Kaura 
and said to bo kiu of the Kaiim tril>fifl living on the strip of land between the 
Ihijati Uiver and tho Vailuln JCivcr 


Further leaearoh will probably prove that the tribes speaking the Namau 
language, as the delta trilies speak it. on the west hunk of the upper waters of the 
Pururi River, were originally delta natives, pwl^ably Korikian, anil for their own 
safety h(ul reasou to get away from the delm to make a home among the Kaiim 
people and, aoeordmg to the eustoin of these people wiioii it ia deaimble to allow 
their past to pass into oblivion, took the name of the Kaura people. 

The longing retoreuce to tba gsographn^ distribneion of this langtiage wonlil 
be devoid of significance if it did not set fotUi two conflicting facts. 

Continuous residence amoug these tribes has enabled raetoobservo their keejmesa 
to learn other Lmguages and they do bo with marked smeceas ; on the other fuind it is 
eWderit tliat in their dealiuga with the Mtmi tiil* (ptohably a split fro,„' ,i,a 
Kaura tnbe) and the Kaum tribe, they must have persisted! iti the use of their r 
language until those tribes aaquinxl, at least, a convoiBAtional knowledge of it " 
r«rtor.il i, lnttK.ti.ig to nou hoK vh.l llii, hognog, i, K^arkoblj (™ 
from mtwloMd words; alsk^ that these tribes have pttjserveil . 

.ttinc " tfOtton.” Tl. 1 . toot r.ntl tk, ni<,tt „K„k.blo »hon it i, K«„bn 
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th* MoLvtana bava visit/ad thefio frota lime imriietuorial and liiive mot, as 

else whore in the Gulf of Papua, snuctKidad itt latnHlucing a Motnan liama for 
llua distriot. 

Tlie word flniunii is in daily use, and in addition to being used os Ihe name 
of the flalta it signifies “ indiffoTence, heedlessuesa," and when iirecedeil by the word 
Avajwra, as huporo inamav, it means " deuf." 

It is interesting to note that this language is spoken by all the tribes of this 
delta; its dialectic variations are so few that they neei no comment, or plane, in 
this lapen The Vaimurii tribe Uving in Era Bay ‘ the Kaimare tribe on the 
east of the Pie Eiveri the lai tribe, an inland tribe near the east boumlory of the 
delta, use occasional words not Id general use in this language j in other respaflto 
the language is intact. 

ELKUESTAHT SOCNDB in tub NaSUC LANOtJAlitt. 

Vowel sounds are very much In evidence in this langnage mid that fact may 
possibly account for the meagreness of consonants in its vocabulary. 

Tlie five vowels seem to preserve their respective sounds, as given below, and 
no cose is known to me when a duplicated vowel is so placed in a word as to give 
the " oo '■ sound in “ good," or the “ ee " fMJiintl in '■ fed" Whenever duplication of 
vowels, aa alcove, takes place each vowel takes its diatinctivo vowel sound. To 
preserve this peculiarity in my imiiBletion work I wiite the vowels in this way, 
a'a, o*e, i’i, 0*0, u‘u. and thus, in writiug, the accentuation of vowels so carefully 
observed by the people of Namau is rendered oaey. 


iSSswMcb. 

"a" haa the eound of '‘a" in father in words of one or two ayUablea, but 
when a word IjccaincB elongated by indeiions. or by inset sylJahlea, it loses fuJlnees 
of sound but so slightly that it Is difficult to Bud an '* a " sound to illuetraU; it 

“e " lias the sound of “ a " in fate. 

'* i ” „ „ e" in eve. 

“ o" „ „ " 0 ” in over. 

"u" .. t. "tt” in usurp. 

The only cscaptlon, known to me. to the above usage of accentuating a 
duplicated vowel is illustrated whenever tlie particle ai, denoting locality, or time. 
foUowB a word hav-ing im its fiual letter " a,” At such times the * a " of - ai" may 
be dropped and the "i*' joined to the preceding word as; wwnffl ot. at the house, 
becomes wiu-ftfti. f sometimes think that there are indications of a siimlar 
change tiow taking place in the duplication of the vowel L X7p to the present 
I have only notioed it when tha possessive poiticla is being sufhxed, Imt so 
tenacious is* the native in his endeavour to preserve and accentuate each vowel tliat 
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when iniomiatinn is Bought on this matter ho peraiata In deni&oding the duplication 
of this particular vowel 

It imy be concluded from the foregoing that this langnage has no double vowels 
with a distinct aoutid as such and oa cotnnion to so many languagee. 

Compoumi f'owel Sountfs. 

*‘aV'a'e“are invariably written thus because each vowel has its distinct 
aomiiL 

" ai ” in any pOflitioD in a word has the souml of the English •' i.** 

“ao" is a rare comhmatiou but when heanl stress always seems to be put on 
the *'a," the o’* having merely a vibratory sound. 

“on** sa a combination U often heard and has the sound of “ ow" in how, but 
there seems to In: some uncertainty respecting that usage in the native mind, hence 
the above combmaaou, also '‘a’u" as in a'lirt, a pig, and cmri, which has the 
name meauing. Wlieu the former form is used both “ a " and *■ u ■' take their 
respective vowel sounds. 

*'aw " has the sound of "an ” in autocrat. There is, undoubtedly, confusion in 
the native mind concerning the sound of this combination and •'oi" which has the 
sound of " oi" in voice. This seeming confusion may be duo to the very general 
practice of the Namau natives to duplicate final vowels of a word when they wish 
to emphasize the word. 

“ ea " When " a " follows ■' e " it may take its full sound, and it usually does 
aowheu it precedes a consonant, or the vowels “ n" and “o," but when "ea” are 
followed by '* i ■’ the " a" unites with the '' i" and forms the “ai ” eoond already 
noted. 

“ el” When these vowels coma together it is usual to give to them the *' ay ” 

. sound in " liny " as eww*, to cut. An exception is found whan the same word is used 
ns u datii*c particle; as sneh both " e " and “ i ” take their respective vowel sounds 
and the “ ai ” sound is preserved 

“ ia," Tliese vowels together, or with other vowels, retain their re9i>w:tive 
vowel sounds with the exception that when " i" is followed by "a * the “ i ” Iceet 
its "i ” sound and takes the soiuid of “y'* in year. 

"oL” These vowels together form the sound of “oi*’in the English wonl 
voice, but wheu “ o " is followed by any other vowel both it and the other vowel 
take their respective vowel sounds. Any other combination of vowels seems to 
follow ilie geneml rule of giving to each vowel its reapech've vowel sound. 

Contoimnii. 

The following are the ouly otuiBonauts in goueial use in this language — 

" k ** having the sound of ** ca " in carpet 

“1'' « .. "k"inkva. 

m „ „ “ tnu ** in music. 


iVAurnM Lauifttage, Futari Dfltit, Papm, 
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" 11 " tuinug the sound of " nu " in nude. 

■‘p” „ "p'^mpiee. 

" r *' „ „ “ CO " in rover. 

“v” (, “vy^in bevy, 

" t *' ia found in words having totemic s^juiGcaiioe but is never weed in every¬ 
day convematiotL 

It will be recogniiied that the consonant are modified in aoniid Uy the vowels 
TvbiEh precede, or follow, them, but in every case either as the initial letter of a 
word or as intermediate letters in a word they are initiative both in position and 
sound as they detenuine the syllable and give it its particular sound. 

The following peculiarities must be remembered. 

It almost invariably has ** a ** before it when it is an intertnediate letter. 
There are exceptions, as jfctfctifB, a sago slug, but these ate rare. 

“ I " and " r ' seem to be interchangeable i “ v " and “ m ” seem lo be used 
orratically, At times I have notioed an effort to convert “ v ** into b," I duly 
itjeogniKO the posaibiUty to confuse letter sounds ; 1 have been, at times, iwnfully 
aware of the inability of the native to discern letter-sound viduei; at all times I 
have avoided getting information from the native when he is under the influence of 
betel-chewing, hence I regard the foregoing note on the coneonants. their sounds and 
the peculiarities of usage in tliis language as being, in the main, correct. 

I codf^ my inability t<i state eomiiaely any niles that will give a clue to 
the meLhcwl of aocentiiation pursued In tbia langiiage; If what hftfi been said con¬ 
fer niuj; vowehsonuila be temembereLl it |}ecome3 fairly easy to settle the mtter of 
accent but I become ikily ai^palkd by n seeminif inOifTereiieep on the port of the 
naUveSp to regard any rule ec order of flcoentuatio'n if they ean trouble of 
accurate esprt^on by m doing. 

U must not be uBsunied that the native is indillbrent to the value of 
acceutuatlou | iiiy concern Is that he is so empbuttc in this detail when lie cpeaka 
coti^ctly, hut when I Usteii to his convemtioii with his own people and iiope to 
«&tch the correct acisintuation he invai’iably so contniota word* nnd scateuees tluib 
I caemut get much help from tliis# the best pofisihle source, 

Keariug in mind vvIiBit Iu*3 been said about the vowelSi the native lendency to 
leugthen tlie bet vowel of a word, the native deshe to give ench vowel its own 
^uiidf Apart friTiu the exceptlotia noted above, the whole mat lor of aceontuatiou 
resolves itself into the number of syllables in a worvL 

Words of one syllable may be pronocjjced sharply* aa Bm-all, or as 

ImWng the same meaning. 

Words of two syllables take the acoent on the last ^llabiCk as do words of 
three syllables. 
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Words of four syllables may ta]v« the accetit on the third syllable, as 
had gone, or OA tlio last $yliable, as aiavakd, will go at any time, 
as dtstbgniabed from ** I will go at the time understood.'* 


liocts and DerietUiva. 

Boot-words are much in evidence in this Ungnage and it would be very 
interesting work, when tlie vocabulary of the language is completed, to classify 
such words, not merely to deteimine verlf-roots, adjeotive-roots, and noun-roots, 
bat chiefly wiiii the hope of getting on insight into the minds of the ancestm of 
this people. Taking as a root-word the word kau, a knot, we get a primary 
derivative htnpv., n company of people, and by auflixing the reflexive sign 
i!wi we get the word kavpvtdai, to assemble, also by dropping the final vowel 
“ a ” we get ifie word iaupukia, an assembly. 

It U a UfiEnptatiop to mpUiply ilhistratioue of tbe foregorng, and if it fell in 
with the object of tbie fifiper I be able to note xeseniblaijcei in the 

wottl-foriiiftLion of tljiii language nkin to mmiiy words known to me in the Toaripi 
language I eulHoe it to my in j>a^iig nott?jthatanding the two language^ 
totally unlike in gmmEuatical Btnieture, stili there ai^ many rnarked etyTuologioal 
resemblances^ and th^ resemblancea eatmoli he due to intorccrnree between the 
tpi and Neman peoples during many gejmratioDg, 


To express the idea of tiiituber it is most general to use words whieh ajwrt 
mean many." tew,'* " crowd " company," An exct^ption m noticed when tlie 
dual and tbirrl person plutnl of proimmis are usecl— 


A'fi exm™ 


a multitude^ 

liiia 


many meu^ 

ailff/Nto ,,, 


few men, or not: mt 

A*a~QrG 

-.. i. 

men. 

A^{t 


,, * the two men. 


mmw 

u company of men. 


This phrase is used when it is necassaij to convey the idea that there are 
other men gatliered togetlier in companlesL 

Coses have lieen determined eatiafactorily apart from tlie ablative. A word 
in the nommative case iindcrgoeB no changs as aueb, hut when it becomes a 
genitive tlte word may Iw slightly modified, or it may retain ite original fonn in 
the nominative coae, and the gmiitive particle be suflixed to it. 

The genitive partiok may be niti or it may be anu; it is in variably in% 
when it k ^nfExed to a won! whoso Uat vowel ia " L" 
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It baa alMftdj been remarked that the Ifamau people duplicate a vowel 
wlierever tliey can, but often when uainy the genitive the sense of oupliouy seems 
to embarraBS them and there is an Bp|)areat effort to follow their liaunl custom 
of duplicating the tinal vowel of the wonl, whereas it will not always yield to iU 
As an illustratbn I have— 


yominalivc, Mami ... Housa, 

Genitive. JffnnnJiit ... •>. Of the house, 

but there ie also the word Ukift &■? nominative and the eentenco UhitCnni$ 
wAn/t, 0k la’s l»y. There is something similar in the nee of tlw word pot'tW— 

Ifominattve. ... ... ^lUnge, ■ 

Genitive. /’ai’inna. Of the village. 


but we slso find tliat when Ibe word PMnirf is used aa nominative it always takes 
as its genitive Pufuninti, of llie 

The dative fe indicated by the particle ft«£, which always foliowa its noun 

or pronoun. ^ 

Tlxe accusative case is fragmentary and it is necessary to be well acquainted 

with the language to know where it is uswl, or when it ia determined by its 
position solely in the sentence.many wonis undergo no change in formation, 
they are in tlie ncniinative case, or in the accusative ease, according to the 
atnicture of the sentence. In general practice the wonl in the accusative case 
immediately precedes ite verb, Tliere are many exceptious to the above practice, 
how many I cannot yet determine, which have been thoroughly tested, ond these, 
in even- instance, are either found in the verb-prefixes «uw" and '■o." or in the 
particle «. I Iwtve recently found another, hut it miiat stand oi-er until it 

baa been duly te^UnL 

When "aw " are fottad m prefij^ea to a tretb, or ara inBota between n 

verb and its ai^iliary. if the word in the eccuHitivc caw a pronoun the 
following changCB are made in the wonl to indicate the aceusetive ^ 

The word avfhtai is the infinitive fomi of the verb “ to give. It undergoes 
the following changes to express the accusative case;^ 


tkum 

iiikuna 

aktiwt 

V-* 


gives me. 
give* you. 
gives liiHL 
givei ua. 
gives you 
gives tliem. 


*‘o“ and ■' oi" undergo the same ebangea, and the accusative ease is thus expressed 
in both voicfse and each mood and tense of the verb, 

TOL. xbui. 


E 
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The vocative ia expressed hy foJJowmg the wokI in that case, but it is 
also greatly sided by vocal expreasiou and stress put on it 

The ablative gives me some ooucem as it is difficult to be sure if I have 
really found it, or wbether I am oomprotnisitig a postpasltiou to meet tlie need. 
We use mert^ from, ae paCin amm, bos eorue from tlui village* In 
daily use '•e"'* expteesee “by/" but I am not eatlsied that it really meims 
“ byoaly, solely. 

Gender ie unknown in this language ; an objeot is either a or a womatL 
IYee«, bJnlSp fishes^ evciything is thus spoken of and the native aeoma to be very 
aecamlo in determining the eex of a tree* All trees are male or female, and he ie 
shrewd enough to speak of the best trees as males. 


Cierm^Ktru^m awt Suptrlatitt, 


I liave not recogmiKed any words tliat can be regarded as comparatives or 
superlatives when standing apart from other words* There is, however, no 
difficnlty iu expressing either comparative or eii])erlaLive^ as there seems to be 
a redundancy of oompiimeutary words m the language- 

The following iliostnites how comparatives and snporlativea are formed, and 
will give an idea of the variety of words calleti into use aecording to the charectei^ 
of the particular positive m mind, or expressed 


kaia-im 

kaia-ir^^ntiu 

... 

iV^m 

ima mikio 

imavmi 

viukua 

mukm tfhiki ... 

tps'epe 

vapara 

r^para ima mikio 

^iajkLta «ioi 


tomahawk, 
half-axe. 
an axe. 
good. 

very good, or truly good* 

best \ tlm greatest iioseiblu good. 

high. 

higher^ or truly higher^ 

liigbestv 

beautiful. 

more beautirul, or truly good, beautiful, 
most beautifii]* 


It wdU be olisorved that it is not easy to illustrate the camparatives and super- 
lativca of the Kuinaii language in good English, but I havo experienced no groat 
difficulty in expressing our EnglMi coinjiarativea and auperlativoa in this language 
1 reluetamtly forego tlie pleasure of giving more illuatmiioua to avoid 
making these notes too long, hut I hope to return to the subject of this paper 
and sJmll then note in detail the flugge9tivene^s^ of the expletives used in this 
language; 1 am inclmod to think that in tbeio the student wiU find a strong due 
to the genius of the language. 
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Nurntraii, 

There are oaly five nuiaetala and these are eKpreseed tli«s— 
fffnc 

tvre kaiatic 
morert-morvTt 
katipn 


one> 

two. 

three. 

four. 

five 


X am unable to find any metliod by which the ^"amau people count above 
They do not aeem to go beyond the fingpre of the left laind, and, 
notwitliatanding the above nmnerala are in daily use. it is rarely that two 

natives will count them in the same way. 

If the native begins with Qie Uttle finger of the left liatid he will call it 
nuMww, one, but he may atld to it the next finger and call them marerff. two 
or he may aay they are " two.” 

The thii^ finger he names ini; aw is the conjunction “and. hence vflie 
kniaiu means Uttle tinge* ^ ^ 

they become tliree fingers. 

Morcrc-morere snggeate that these natives are mcLncd to tiunk m pau-a or 

touplM; ihey certiraly d» g™«P ^ »”8»" i”*” P**" ''''™ “ 

illuLw wh« ihey «.»» ky "t»«" ‘*‘“- 

one pdt, «"■>«.“ !»“■ »"!«■" "" 

ud IIKIWU ' Miotlier.' - more." iTrayw. flve, it,, a coUectiim or compuiy, i,t., tbo 

fingers of the clenched liand- 

The note living reference to nnmbery case, and gender states, in lb® main, all 
that needs to be said in these particulars in respect to nouns. In the matter of 
number it has to he. added that the plural of nouns is espressed by adding to the 
noun intact, the third iiereon plural pronoun. This may be done the 

pronoun in its complete form, a* men. or women The latter 

idci of eliding the "o" is not common, whereas the «om as added to a a is 

'^^’^irmurt not be thought that the native is very partieular in this matter, lie 

seems very indifferent to numbers. , . , 

Many nouns are derived from verb-reoUs, but many more seem to be related 

to uoun-roota. I am often surprised to note the number of wonU derived from 

a comcpon'toot rhJ give here an illufttratioti- 

VUsuming tp^ to be the root of the verb to win, we get the following 

-wotib:— 



... rows, lines. 

mm* ■ ■ » 

to place in rows. 

£j>rt^pe mm* 

„. highest, above all others. 

hmm 

to pass bv, 
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Adji'ctipa, 

There is no role for the place of the ™ ^ sentence. It may pteeedo 

Of follow itB noun. It seems to be the most adaptable part of speech in the 
language. With the aid of the auxiliary liai it beoowca an active verb; if A«ia be 
suffixed to it, it becomes a passive verb. With slight tenabol vowel changes it 
beconiea an adverb, and it may be so expressed to emphaatxe or dimmish the 
importance of the noun it qualifies. 

Frf»unt»$, 

The usual classification of pronouna observed in most languages will tm 
appended to these uotes. It will be fairly exhaustive, but the student will 
recognize that the second person singular and the first peiuon plural are defective 
in that, botli in siielling and pronunciation, they ore aliko when used objectively 
and subjectively. 

Probably there is no port of speech in this language which gets auoh erratic 
treatment as do the pronouns, Tliey may he expressed, cr they may be merely 
implied I diey may be, under circumstances noted above, prefixed to a verb, he 
placed os on mset into a verb, or be ignored 

An imguloHty will also bo noticed in the poaaeasive pronouns. The suffix 
''na,‘* which i wu n s to bold good for oil nouns, becomes “na" when suffixed to 
tlie^third person singular personal pronoun, whereas the first person plural of the 
personal pronoun undergoes no change to indicate it as being a possessive. 


yhi, I. 

JVi,Thou, 
r.He. 
£nei. We. 
JVbro, You. 
Oro, They. 


ParBoiial Pronouns. 

I^aaU, 


JSnere, We two. 
JVbnrre, You two. 
Ortte, They two. 


Possessive rtonouns. 

JIfa, My. 

.Vi, Thy. 

CfjM, His. Or, ana, when following word having '' u " aa final letter; or, “ n " 
ivhco preceding its noon in a sentence. 

£ne. Outs. 

Homo, Yours. 

Omo. Theirs. 

Distributive Prououns. 


MoTiou~monoti, Each, 
JCcttaiam, Every, 
dfo. Another, loaro. 
Varttmo, Some, 


Ifamau ZttTiffiiagt, /‘wmK SMt&, Papua, 
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£i, tire, this j ti a‘a, this man ; or, a’a eire, this man. 

0*1, ivrt, that; m a'a, that man j or, a'a tit«, that man. 

Oure, that, distant; owrs that rory distant. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

jSToiina, Wlio ? 

Oiaiut, "What I 
Ekara'atKi, ’Wliich ? 

£kaTtt pani a%, When t 
^Imanaf Wliero I 

JTotw fflna, Whose t kmo im ana, ’whose pipe ? 

Ouana t Is that it t 

Ma’ana, also ffai'asii, are used often in preference to when it is 

desired to know whether r person, or tiling, is near or dietatit. 

It will probably be ascertained that a “ reflexive" pronoun is in um in this 
language. The term iiani! is often used to express the idea “self," hut I am 
unable to say that it is consistently used with a personal pronoun. 

It is doubtful if the relative pronoun is expressed in this language, Ttie 
nearest approach to a relative pronoun ts found in the term orow, as. 

Thors arc two tonus, an, tta, imdoubbediy espresaing “ it." but T nni 
unable to place them because they seem to be used erratically j to be used when 
not expeot«l. omitted when thsj seem moat necessary. The former U always umi 
when having reference to food onlyj the latter may bs used of people or things, 
but another partide ia used when reference ia made to articles Iwing moved from 
place to place. This particle mi, like T<fl, ia always prefixed to a verb. 

Thf Ytnh, 

Verba in this language may be clasaiGed as below, U., into three distinct 
classes. There is a large mimber of verba which may be rosarded os distinctively 
" Cfiiwative " verbs \ on the other hand, an equally large number of verba when 
BufSxed with the “ causative " particle become causative verbs, so that I am in doubt 
if it is correct to regard " causative " verb as a distinct clasa. 

I have the same bfiaitancy in respect lo "auxiliary" verbs. Tlie 
“auxiliary " undergoes all the mood and tease changes, whereas the word, usually 
an adjective, it verbolwes undergoes no change. \ iieflitate to speak of an 
" interrogative " class of verba, strictly sfeakiug such a class does not exist; on the 
other hand, it b imposaible to think and speak in the Xamau language without 
being convinced that in the matter of Inflection the verba when used interroga¬ 
tively should be regar^led as distinct in tense formation. 
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Verbs Classified. 

1. Transitive verbs usenllj terminating in wii or otarret. 

3. Intransitive verbs invariably terminating in at. 

3. Kefiexive verbs terminating in iiW. 


Verbs Snb-olassified, 

1. Auxiliary verba known by tiie auxiliary /wii. to do, ukavaL 

2. Cansadve verba known by tbe sultix rm, to cause, create. 

3. Interrogative verbs, any verb used interrogatively and by being so 
nseti it ima so many inflectional cliauges that it loses the tense semblance of 
ordinary verba. 


ImguUr Verbs. 

It is inadvisable to express nn opinion on tbe number of iiregulor verba in 
this langusgo, I am unable, with my present knowledge, to detesrmine if they 
Aie few or many; those I am acquainted with and recogoiae in doily use are 
limited to verba whose stem is " aw," or " oi,*^ or **o.“ There is another class whicli 
lias come to my notice very recently hut until I can test it very carefully it 
must remain unwritten. 

There is an interesting etymological feature to be observed in connection with 
these irrcgnlar verbs. The term owofiat when split into ports gives itvi, holy; 
oMw', stand erect. The complete term gives the word “ to worship,” but when 
B native prays to God lie uses thus expresaion; " enxi iim’nriMt," written “ avi^ina" 
we worsliip thee. 

An illustration under ** Cases” has been given of the accusative changes which 
take place in irr^ulor verbs whose first syllable is '* aw,” Tbe same changes are 
obscivetl with certain verbs, not aU, lieginnitig with “ oi ” or o." 

Transitive verbs niav, or may not, a fleet the final syllable of the verb atom 
when undergoing tense cluinges. 

Intransitive verbs always drop the final syllable prior to taking tense 
mucUficationa. 

The kiai of reflexive verbs seems to he very akin to the aiixQiory liai, and 
like tbe latter does not change the stem to which it is attocheil but takes all the 
tenses after dropping its final syllable " ai ” unless the passive ixia, or the future 
kantt, is to be suffixed wlien it relains its **0.” 

Irregularities oheerved in many of tlie verbs of this longnoge seem to 1>e 
<letermined by the presence of the following particles, eitlier as a prefix or os an 
infix of the verbs ;— 

" aw," rr»rA‘tuti, to give; ” aw,” aitflmi, to tell; 

" ot,” tnomH-omu to see; kyWni, to praise; 

'■ o,” tiiavui. the auxiliary used to render a verb transitive. 
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The^ particles only imtlcrgy change, and thus render the verb irregular, when 
the verb g«>vema the penenal pronouns. This holds good iu every cose with tJje 
exception of the third person aingnlar of the personal pronoun, S4r-» 

JViu ... I give him. 

Jfat itifcwjw . I give you. 

Jfaiobuna ... .■■ I give them. 

R-«ne ... ... ... Give me. 


See note on Aecnsative Cnse. 

Ifni Ixttmm .. 1 praise him. 

Ifiti kepmtiaa . 1 praise you (mngular). 

Jt'tfi hjwtam . I praise you (plu™l> 

Following tlie Uluetmtion given in the note 4 mi the acouEfttive case no difficulty 
is erpericnced in remeinbermg tlia irtesularities of verbs having tho above 

^ The verbs " to go,” " to come " are also irregular when used interrogatively,and 
tho iUttstration of the regukr verb expressed interrogatively is oo guide to the 
formation of these two verbs. 

Dnartti ," to go," when expressed interrogatively becomes— 

Present Tense. Amemit ... .■■ Goyongof 

Past Tense. Amenacef ... .*• Did yon got 

FotnreTenae. AmcmtMf . Will yon go f 


Aneai, “ to come " becomes interrogatively— 

l»resent Tense. Ama^awt ... Hove you come ? 

Post Tense, . Did you come 1 

Future Tense. AmanMl ... Will you comet 


men these ouestions receive on affirmative reply Uic emphatic forms of 
present, and future tenses are use.1. If the reply be uegaUve the emphatic of 
the present tense becomes— 


A-eaamiiea, I do not go. 

The perfect of the past tense becomes emkape, I diu not gm 
Future tense becomes enapcu, I will not go. 


uuderuocs similar changes when used affirmatively or negatively 

verbs imdeigo slight changes when used in calling or shouting to a 


iKirson somo distance away. i - „ 

Thus when saying fareweU to a person the term used is bnt if two 

people ori leaving the farewell becomes and when three or more people 

are leaving the word anawii»an is invariably i, ^ l l • 

The "mu” of seems to he suffixed to all verbs when shouting or 

calling to peoide, and the negative with nouns, " and " with verb^ 

becomes pcalta when a negative reply ra ahoutod hoc . 
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To avoid making ihesa notes combofHomu I liatvo for future notice 
irregularitieo aaaociated with comijound. verbs and tltoso words I regard aa 
■' fugitive forma ** of the potential mood. 


The Bfigular Verb used Interrogatively, 

The Namou language ia easy and adequate for iranslating purposes but very 
difficult and, seemingly, involveil when used conversationally. The latter fact is 
due to the complicated changes which are made to convey the idea of mteerpgution. 

1 give an illustration, poaaibly tlie simplest illustration of lliese changes, 
but it must bo noted bere that the following illustration merely toiiohea the fringe 
of interrogative formations— 


X^rceent Tenge, A ma-kikit’Ce 1 
Kikirinakt ... 

Past Tense, Ama~kikirCit 
KtJcirikiit ... 
KiJtiritnaie^i f 
Xiinrima&einie 

Future Tenfic. Ama-kikirimtu> t 
Kikiriaka 


... Do you write f 
... 1 do write. 

Did you write I 
... 1 did write. 

... Was he writing t 
... He was writing. 

Will he write 7 
... He will write. 


The above may be regarded as correct, w,, regular and reliable. A vast 
number remains to be permanently fisfid, but my present knowledge of them, and my 
anxiety lest I wrongly interpret them, preclude tbe advisability of including 
them in this paper. 

It may be noted hero that the particle unm prefixed to a verb indicates 
tliat tbe verb is lieing used mterrogatively, Further, when 1 mu competent to 
fix permanently the exact usages of the iatenogatives with verbs it will bo noticed 
tliat "roa"of anta generally finds a place os an infix. Tide reference to awu 
is interesting and necessary becauso awa- is the correct termination of tJie 
interrogatives when used alone or ajiart from verbs— 

koam, who I oiam. what? ekeiana, where ? 


but these when used before a verb change to hama iaru e t who says eo ? 
oima tara < / what do you eay ? 


Tlie Eegular Verb used os a Causative, 

Tiie sign of the causative is the particle suffixed to a verb after the verb bos 
dropped its final ayllable. This particle raf ondeigoea the tense changes in tbe 
active voice, but when used in tlie passive voice it drops its last vowel only, is 
joined to tho verb, and the pafisive form takes all the tenso changes. 
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Prea«ot. 

Fast. 

Future. 


Cotiju^jutioD of Verb “to lie.” 

Ktia. 

lodiotiiye Mootl 

Tense—IiiJefinite. Frogreasive, Empbatio. 

K'citui ... ... -Aru* 

.. 

Skialatna ... ... Will, slialJ, 

tmpemtivo Mood. 

JCtitu .** *” 

Keimmdd ^■ 

J5r«)w«wii. Letusbe. 

Kcitiaintki ... ..'. l*t tholu be. 


Kitin, 

AVm'ana 


Infinitive Mowl. 
Canditioual. 

.. If (1)1^ 


A-o(r.—Jr™i,thevoA“tol»."ia usedmth iw K>i« ol«g» » •*?“» 

«miy„ voiw. Wl,a» . ™ax » . .•erb » .xpr^ lb, v..™, o. 

UMd »the verb •• te be." UkoeU .erb, it h hr lb. 

etaBeUtuel Herd,bet b» .« .hengeotfctMto other then the tee* eba»sos.«-f-. 

2!ai kiiiKx ^ 

XHrma ... Tbou art, 

[Tktina He is, 

u„ erfer oWod i» tb. uee ot .11 the verb. it. the B«o... 
Ungoitge. Verb.! pretie. Mid eoifixe. espiMS tewe. .te adverbial or prepesi- 

IhtS^oder the verb iBlmrogative or esaaaave. oe^U™ « 

Aalr—There ia a verb J»ii, - be down, which might bo eontiiMd w h 

wirb " te be" tei»,«a it nnde.goe.tta came ohmiBca (teiiM) .. the verb 

the erateit detain™ Whmbmi^_in^ it la there, it reata there. 

and that U i. a prefa te the verb Wei. tat neither context nor .he 

1^Z. 0 . verbal tame elmnge. .tainlU — “ “<'^7“:;:;;“ “ “ 

eemmen to bear net™ I wich to leave tbi. raaltor open 

however, be regurdod ae nn alternative form. i vtibd bo t~ 

ter . to be " ie never toond aa m. anaiHary between a verb luid it. 

peroonal prononn. U i.either need alone, on the verb "to bo or lie a aiAn, 
^ by tamo olmngoe, to a verb » indicaU, that tta pmmivo v.l« 1. being 

exptee^. 
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^ F&mdiffjit of a Rtg\d&r Firb. 

Active Voice :-^verb kikiriai, to write. 
Indicative Ucod, 


I^esent Tenee. 


Imlctmite 

jri^wna 

aaa 

1 * a* 

I write-* 

Imperfect 

inkirimokiiia ... 

# i-'-l 

+ ** 

I am writmga 

Perfect 

Kikirime-ffuna... 

m 

... 

r have writteii* 

„ continuous AiHnaar-ifwninWwt 

p. KW 


I have been writUig- 

Empliaiio 

Xikirina&e 

« -frl 

.aa 

1 do write. 

Tense. 

ludehnito 

Xikirinaix 



I wrote. 

Imperfect 

KikiriTMticeCim^ 

•k'kit 

m 

I was writing. 

Terfect 

KikiriijJia 

m-^m 

-VP 

I Iiad written. 

„ hbtorical Kikitia-kaiakft ,n. 

-ft ^ V- 

**- 

Only naed as above in 
narrative. 

Empht^lic 

Kikiriakile 

... 

... 

1 did write. 

ire Tense. 

Indefinibo 

Kikiriakana 

ava 

.*a 

1 shall write. 

Imperfect 

Kikirimitksuxkana 

■■ « » 

i ■■ ■■ 

1 shall be wrilmg. 

Perfect 

Kikirian^-^^k^^a 

mwn 

4-11 

I shall have written^ 

(* cotitinnoae 

■■ ¥ ■ 

I shall bave been 
writing- 

Emphatic 

JCikirififM .i. ••• 

Imperative Mood. 

a 

[ akall ceiiamlf wiite. 

Command 

JCtStimiVi 

**a 

■■ - ■ 

Write, write down. 


Kikirme . * 

m «« 


Write, write here. 


Kikirira . * 

e-ap 

... 

Writep write theta 

Entreaty. 

£iki rinamiki *., 

* •- 

... 

Let mo write. 

Kikirinamoki * * . 

i> a a 

m iv 

Let him write. 


ICikirinn7n£tki a*. 

k a* 


Let UE write. 


Xikiriwfruki *.* 

... 


Let them write 


jfote. _^The natives of Naman seem to Jtave'weli-dflfinBtl ideas on the propriety 

of using the imperative mood. A boy speaking to his chief, or any native apeak- 
to God in the torn of prayer, always fftadiously avoids using the imperative mood, 

Etegular verba undergo no cbenga other than aiDod nnd ttUM change*. t^Fonoani; 
eingu Hr and ploni]; precede the verb, they an intwt and eaproBied apstt fniu the verb when 

Dsed in uainmBitiTii t 
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whereas in speaking: to aaotker boy be invariably uses it Wbeia a nativep for 
teasona he will not state, wishes to avoid the use of this mood he falls back on 
the infinitive moodp 

The intentional form of the verb is expressed in the— 

Present Tense. Kikiriai okam^ina ... I am going to Avrite. 

Past Tense^ JfiHmi (}hamak<t€iiiave I was gomg to write. 

Future Tonse, K^UdHai akam^i^ina . I shall bo going to write. 


ConditionaJ Mooii. 


I^resont Tense—Singiilar and PhimL 

Tnilefinitc^ JTtWriftMtf 

l^togrc^ive. ^ikirtutfik€iACiiijc 

IntentionaL 
Past Tensc^ 


Indefinite. 

Progressive 

Emphatic. 

Progressive^ 


i’iHKmotrt'iaaw-uTir 

Kikiriftka-livilist 

XikirimaJmvUuL 


If 1 write, 

... If I am writing* 

... Tf 1 am about to write. 

If 1 wrote. 

If 1 was writing* 

. „ II1 had written (1 did not), 
If I liod been writing. 


will be seen that the conditional mood is by no means complete; 
OrnkBions (ira ™ade imtU I can verify fonus 1 i«ve obtiimed oa the 

reBdt of queatiouiug. Such fomB are rarely reliable until they have been weU 
teate<i in print and in casual couversation. 


Potential Mood. 

I have found only one form which laay be re^rded to express “ may,’ 
“ might.’* When connected with the verb to write it ia expreseed thus 

Kikirutnf-iai . That I may write, 

f „ Jfairaitirt mi-anena mi revartca kikiriane-iai. 

In slate bring (that) T tuny write. 


The term «e«t. powibly, U often used after a verb, future tenac, to expreae 
the English *• may” 

lai fmiwjw na**. it “ay min. 

Infinitive Mood. 

I am only able, at preeeat, to fix one term as infinitive in the sense it is 
uetially used and found in moat gtammara 

miriai ... - To T*Tite. 


Participles. 

He fern. not«l abo™ as “pro8te«iva" take the plaae aaJ bae. U* uaeal 

^igniiicaaco of participles lO other languages. 
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^ol €^—Eijgubr verbs in the active voice very often take the adverb of Jocality 
aa a piefisc aa ipokoiw, he libldes thei^* or tp^h^iHaf he ahidea iien?. Tiie adverh 
of time ia also naed by milBxing the pAttiole wr if the verb aiippliea SiTi *'a' to 
precede it, otherwise the particle owe is snfli^ed, nai kiiirmnc^ when I ^vrito. 

The passive voice ia conjiiigated with tlie tijoods and teases of frMr Ihe verb 
Tina form in suffixei.1 to the verb, active voice, after slight modittcfttioiiE* 
bavo bean made to its final letters. The tense and mooil ohangca ore expressed by 
the changes made hx the passive form, HtiVinfl* I write, becomes hiMriakeina, 
I am wxittem It will be ohsorved that k'' ie moat fteqoently preceded by “ a'* 

Adm-h, 

Adverbs are adjectives used wlverbially, generally speaking, in this language, 
and very few ad|cctives undergo any cljange in fonnation when useii adverbially. 
Such changes as are notieed are iHustrated below— 
t>na, good, l»ecomes tmot^ well. 
i-oJto, rcAw, energetic, becomes rokoroko^ ijidckly^ 

Tlie adverbial partide nm ia in very general use and expresaea the idea of 
a |)articiilitr time^ or "when^'^ai? ^ud kurmd-dai^i reads '^Avhen I bad said/' It is 
bemd in aU the tenses, but in the present and future tenses it gives the verb® the 
same sound aathe conditional mood has, so that the context atone can indicate if the 
adverb " when"" or the conditional if" is being asetL 

This particle am when redtipheated as aiimnf means " until." When this 
reduplicated form precedes a verb tlie tense inflection of the verb it qualifies gives 
place to the particle as aai aasaiii^ wi r'HiViur'HCi 1 shall stay tiutU 

you return. 

Tlie adverb enama, until, is also in frequent use, hut it in uo way affects the 
formation of the verbs with which it is aasodaleti 

The locative partide ai is not quite as dwifHCteri&tic of the adverb ns it is of 
the preposition, but a brief glance at the illustTutioa herein given will show that 
this particle ai in eonnectiou with the adverljs cannot be ignored-^ 


mi 

noWp to-day ; 

nuftiai 

*., yesterday, to-morrow; 

rut at 

here; 

WH at 

there ; 

rifflfiTTnrW 

hither; 

ij» <m€ fudfcrtr 

thither; 

panipani ai 

alwavs: 


ptesentlj -; 

pin^i 

... firstly; 

ipCipm 

^., (Kiiially; 

ItA 

yps; 


no; 
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num 


possibly; 

omu 

4 14- 

thus* to do a thing thus; 

erau 

r T s 

♦ p, thuSp to apeak “ thus ; 

lioku 


habitually; 

ll£ 


vciy. 


ai 

ffukai 
kiripai 

iartt at 
iki fti 

mokot^o (It..4 
ok&no am> at 
ftpai 
mrau ai 
arf}JM7tiu ax 
d-in^t *•* 
paku at *.* 
ncJcQ ai ... 
merit as 7napam mere 


Pot£p(m£iom. 

Hhj loctf-tive particle ai, referred te above, is aa coufliatently used with words 
having reference to time as with vforJs referring to place— 

at, a places tlia tuue i 
bj^ bj- the side of ; 
with^ with j 

in; 
out; 

inp m the pakn ef the hanrl; 

amangaL; 

^ above j 

p below; 

. near; 

far; 
before; 
behind; 

, rrom imrly morning. 

These words and phrases follow the noun or pronoun to whioto they refer. 

■’ In ” “ out," " dowu " up," " ftcrofis " are expressed by verbs and compound 
verbs as’ iUtri^ntanc, come in, Ildn is from t^'nhtV to enter, mam is from 
to come acrosa. 

Slernam ifl from elmi, to go out, and jHdJtrf is tho samo ae just noted— 

**To go down'’ ia expresfisd by tbo verb ve'^mii 
“to go inland’" » u n ifiH-nt; 

** to go up ” t* ** I; 

" to go acroaa ^ n ** 5 

*to come acrosfi” >i » »» manmi. 

Tbe foregoing by no lueana exhaust tbe >"aumu vocabulary of its compound 
verbs; tlie hmgimge is redundant with them and is thus renderedoomprehenBivain 
the ejtpreasion of ideasL 

Conjunctive. 

andj awkti alao; 

hot; owriff *** both; 

«iii . because. 

j-J wa, an exclamation of pain or of delight, but always of sorprise. 

Ai an emphatic denial of a matter so emphatic that when a person usea 


«IT^ 

a 
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it m an ej[daiimtbu^ uA far os tliab person h concerned the word on that 
matter has been said. 

t have not notice<l any great ninaher of e^damation^. The word which 
(ueaiio, ** it may be true, bat wlio known ?" in noinotiines heanl. 

In cloning tliese net^ on Lho Nutmu langnnge T eannot refrain from an 
expression of regret that I Iiave neither lime nor space to give a eompfiiative list 
of wonls to show their wide geographical distribution ovt^r Fapiia and extending to 
Polynesiik 1 shall hope, however, to coutinuc my study of these wordsj culaige 
the prf^sent list^ and when my knowledge of the Nanian language becomes more 
eoiuplete X will revise these notes that the best obtained of this language may 
be preservetL 
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tnuwlateil by Rev. J. fl. Holmei (Prooffi rend by S. H, Eay.) 

11 . Ono Buka S'amitL 

printed at FlyiiioutliT l&U- Oentairm llyton-M. i^Tnuuamlnient#, and 

forms of Service, TianAlated by Rev, J, E. Hotmiai. (Proot rend by 3 Jjhs M S, 

ShjeUoy.) 

12. **Tliio tAugEiagofi of theBiipflfiiiOTilt'^ By Sidney H> Kay. ZotUahri/t fiir BoftoniahpraoA^i^^ 

Not yet pubLLubed. C^Dtailli a roqabijlary of Niiuinij and other langtiagiiiL 
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THKEE TBIBES OF ^VESTEEN AUSTRALIA. 

[With Pt^in IVJ 

Bt A R. Browj!. 

In the year 1910 I wjib elected to the Anthony WiJkm Studentship in Ethnolc^’ 
founded at Cambridge Univereity in meiuoty of the late Anthonj' WiMn. whoae 
early ileath wsa a great loss to the scieuco to wliioh ho had devoted himaeR Under 
the terms of tliat studentship I undertook oertaiti investigatiaiw among tlie 
aboriginoa of Auetralia, Additional funds for the purpose of these reaeorohee were 
provided by Mr. S. P. Maekay of Victoria and Western Australia, by Sir John 
Murray, and by the Hoyul Society. During some part of my iuTestigationa I liad 
the help of Mrs. D. M- Bales, who hae for eomo years been studying the aborigines 
of Weatem A^istnilin on beliaU of tlie West AiiattaUan Government. The aervicea 
of Mre. Bates were generously placed at my disposal by the Government. The 
results of my invesUgations and those of Mm. Bates in the same field will be 
published in due course. A part of the result of iny own reseatchca are pwbliBhed 
in the preseut paper. The information which is oontainad therein was all obtained 
in 1911 during a journey through the oountiy of the tribes referred to. 

Tbu Kamkm Tribe. 

Tlie iCaricm tribe occupies the coast of Western Australia from a point to the 
east of the Sherlock Kiver to a point east of Port Hedland, extending inland for 
about 50 miles. The tribe is adjoined by the Jfgarla on the east, the Xgduma 
on U,e west the Injihandi on the south, and the Ksmal on the south-east. No 
meaning ha^ been discovered for the name Kariem. by which members of the tribe 
are spoken of by themselvea ami by their neighbours, 

Biblioifmphy. 

The Kariom tril« is one of the tribes referred to in a pamphlet by 
Mr J G Wilhnell entitled "The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives 
of Xorth’westom Aostraib." puMiahed ut Eoeboume, 1901. The name of the 
tribe is spelt Ayrrarn. The same tribe ia referred to under the name Kaicrra, by 
Dr. E Clement in “ Egmographical Notes on the Weatem-Auatralian Aborigmes.'’ 

Arehiv/ur Band XVf. Heft I and II, 19113. I have 

found the euitemcuts of Dr. Clement, except where they repeat the infonuatiun 
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given by Mr. WithneU^ to be carele^ and inaccumte. The namo of the tribe is 
given as Katrie^rmm a pampMei entitled Aborigines of North-West Aiiatralia" 
by *' Yabflroo" Perth, West Attslralk, 1899* 

Present Condiiwn fijwi Numben. 

At the present day the natives of the Kariera tribe are nearly all living on the 
sbeep stations that have been established in their tribal territory. They are fed 
and slothed by the station owners or at the expense of the Govemmeiit, and the 
able-bodied men and women work on the stations. Their eoixntry has been 
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ocenpied by the whites for about fifty years, and daring that time their numbers 
have steadily decreased. At tl>e present time tiiere are not more than lOOolI told, 
men, women, and ehildren. My own estimate would put their present number at 
between eighty and ninety* All of them, except the oldest, can speak fairly good 
English. 

Tribal and 2<«rt/ Organhalum. 

The tribe is distinguished from its neighbour? by the possession of a name, a 
language and a defined territoiy* There U no tribal chief, nor any form of tribal 
govermuent. The lights that formerly took place were not wars of one tribe with 
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anotlifir, but of oii« part of one tribe with one part of anotbor, or at times of one ]>art 
of a tribe with another jjart of the same triba Tbiifl there wna no unity of the 
tribe in warfare. 

The extent of the territory of the tribe b betwemi 3^600 aud 4,000 square 
miles. The boundaries are shown approximately on tbe aocompanyiug map. The 
northern part is mostly level plain covered iivitb gisofl and scrub with occoaioual 
bills of no great height. In the aoutb^ there are nmaorous stony hilbi with inter¬ 
vening flats. Tlte coast is low and consists chiefly of aand-dunes and mangrove 
swamps. 'J’herc are three main rivers or water-courses, the Turner, tlie Yule and 
the Peeawoh. These so-called rivers only run after heavy rjiins, but, during most 
of the year, water is to be fuuud in the river beds in pools or Eoaks. Many of 
these pools were fotmerly permanent and contained fresh water Gah. Sinoe the 
country lias been stocked with sheep, some of the fonnorly permanent pools now 
dry up in the summer. 

The natives have a veiy large number of geogmphical names. Many of these, 
if not all, have a meaning that is understood at the present day An iDteresting 
feature, and one often leading to confusion, is that there are often two diEfercut 
places with the same name. Thus, there are two places called Munimbarina, one 
on the Turner River, ami one on the Slmrlock River. Afurttwiinri is the name 
of a speoics of beetle, which ia oommon, it seoms, in these two places. Every 
geographical feature, eveiy little hill or pool or creek has its name, Tliora are a 
few'^uomca that seem to be the names of districts, but there is a good deal of uncer¬ 
tainty in their application. A very laige proportion of local imnics end in the 
syllable -im, as in the above example, while others end in -arfiiia or -t'nrfiim. 

The triba is divided into a number of local groups, each with its owm defined 
torritory, Menilwiabip of the local group is dcterniined by descent in the male 
line; that ia to esy. a child lielongs to the Iceal group of it* father and inherits 
Uunlmg rights over the territory of that group. There are no distinctive names 
for the” ocal groups. To the question " mere is your country I" ( 
ntptra f), a native replies by naming one of the more prominent camping places 
of his local group, ox in some caeca the place whore he woa born. On the accom¬ 
panying map of tbe Kariera tribe I have, iherefore, indicated the different local 
gi'oupo by means of Roman mmierala The map is not complete ■ iliat is to say, it 
dccB not show all Uie local groups formerly existing, but only those about which 
I was able to obtain reliable information by mfious of genealogies. I found out 
very little about the aoutharn iiart of tlia tribal territory. 

Ill default of an actual aurvey, it ifl impoasible to do more than give a rough 
cfllimate of tlie extent of the territoiy beloup^S ^ >«a1 group. Along the 

coast there are seven local groups, ocoupying altogether a strip of land about SO 
miles long and a Utile Icaa than 10 milBs wide. Thia gives tbo area oceupfed by 
each as about 100 square miles er a little more. Tbe inland local groups seemed 
to me to occupy each a eomow'hat larger country, between 160 and 200 square 
miles. This ie wliat we might expect, aince the coast natives have both the land 
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and tfi-a e^stfroHi which to obtain their food-eopply. a rough eatimato, there¬ 
fore, but the lieat that our knowledge petmita, we may auppoaa that the tribo 
ctoneUted of between twenty and twenty-five local group. It la impoBsible nt 
this tiine to obtain any acoiimie mlonDatioii oa to the fomier volume of the 
local group, tliat ia the number of mdividualB bolougiog to each* ily own 
estimate in that each gropp cootained ude. iiiao 30 iitdividuab, gi^og 
the minimum for the tribe at about 750 with a deneity of about '2 pr square 
mile, ThiB* however, is a very rough estimate, and no reliance must be placed 
npn it. 

Tlio country of a local group, witli alL ita products^ animal, vegel 4 i(bIo, and 
mineraL, belongs to the members of the group in common. Any luembar \m the 
right to hunt over the conntr}' of his group at all times;. He may not, however, 
hunt ^iver the eouiitiy of any other local group without the prmisaion of the ownera 
A eingle exception to tlita rule seems Uj have exlatad wIk^io a man was following 
a kangaroo or emu and it crossed the bonnilary into th^ couutty of hia neighbounj^ 
when he might follow it and kill it. Hunting, or collecting vegetable products on 
the country of ^another loeal group censti lutes m act trespo^ and was in former 
times liable to be punished by death The impTtance attached to tlds kw seems 
to have been so great that olTeneca ogaiust it were very rare. In the tsirly dava 
of the aeltleincnt of the whites in the couutiy’ of this and neighbouring tribes, the 
squatters mmie use of the natives os sbepherds, and 1 bivo been told oa several 
oceasiona Lliat they found it at firwt impoaoibk to prsuode a native to shepherd the 
sheep anyT.vberB except on his own countty^ I could not find any ovidsnee of the 
individual ownership of any pan of the soil or any of its pmlijcta. The whole 
territory of the group an*! oveiything on it cecm to belong equally to all the 
members o! the group. 

it is iiupoosihle for a man to leave Jiia local group and liccome naturalked or 
adopted in anothor. Just as ibe cnuatiy belongsil to hun^ bo bo belonged to it 
If he left it ho became a stranger, cither the guest or the enemy of the man in 
whose country lie found blmself. He might pay visits to other groujia, and such 
visits were apparently of very fraquent occinrence, but hb "'homo" wob hia own 
oomitjy'* I he country of hia father and his father's father^ At the present (.ky the 
infineuee of white fiettbineiit boa altemd alt thk. The country now belongs to the 
white men ozid the natives have to live where they can. But even now the atioch- 
ment of a nmn to liis own country has not l^een defllmyed. Natives oltcn express 
a wish to die and be buried in their own iuIieHled hunting ground. 

hi their original condition of life the uMiveB never stayed long in one pkcc. 
They aldfted from otic camping ground to another perpetually. It does not seem 
titat the whole local group always livei,! and moved about ns one body. A skigU 
fomily, tfi&t k a man and hia wife or wives and their children, often travelled and 
bunted hy themaelvefi, A single iadividml ora famllj, or wveml families, might 
pay a visit to a neighbouring group, during which time they huntcil In the countiy 
of their ho^ts. men some portictilar articlii of food became very plentiful in the 
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country of oao group they invited their neighhonrs to come and (stay with them. 
Thus the inland natives visited thoee on the coast when fish wasplentifnl. On the 
occasion of the performance of a oeremony. members of difTereiit local groups 
might be found camped together often for weclcs at a time. There was thus a 
perpetual shifting to and fro both within the country of the group and from one 
group to another. 

This state of things shows very clearly thiit the unit of social life in the 
Kfiriera tribe was the family, consisting of a man and hia wife w wives and their 
children. Such a unit might move about by itself without reference to the 
[DoveinentB of the otlier families of the local group. In the esamp each family 
hud its own hut or shelter with its own lire. The family had its own food 
supply which w-aa cooked and consumed by the family. The man provided 
the flesh food and hia wife provided the vegetable food and such things as small 
OT lizards; 

A native cump is comiiosed of two parts, the married peojda's camp and the 
bachelors’ camp. 'Die latter cou tains all the mimanied men, inolnding widowem ; 
unmarried women ami widows live with one or other of the families of the 
married ijcople. If a visitor comes to the camp and brings his wife wUh him, he 
puta hisfim and shelter dear the married people, on the same aide as his own country 
lieaj. If he is mnnarried, or if Jie has not brouglit his wife with him, he goes to 
the bachelors' camp. 

It will be ahown later that a man is not permitted to mairy a woman of his 
own local grmip. The msult of this was that in the camp of a local group would 
be found only men and unmarried women and children who belonged to the group 
by birth, the married women all belonging by Inrth to other groups. A woman 
Beoms to have retained a sort of right over the country of her birth, so that a man 
and his wife were generally welcome to risit the wife's local group whenever they 
wished. A man seems also to have a sort of secondary right over the country of 
hia motlier, that is the country to which she belonged by birth. In alaige number 
of oasee this was the same as tiio country of bis wife. In both casc^ bowover. it 
acorns to have meant no more than that a man was sure of a welcome in the 
couQtrv of Mb wife Of his mothijr. 

The Koricra tribe is divided into four parts that I ahall speak of aa riaases. 
The names of these are Batevka, Burang, Bolyeri, mid Karimcre, No meanings 
were found lor these names. To the nallves of the present day they are simply 
the names of social divisions, and Iiave no further meanings. These classes 
regulate the marriages of the natives. A man of any given class is restricted in 
bis choice of a wife to one of the other classes. Thus a Bauaka man may only 
marrya Biiruugvromauaud a Burung man ™ly a Banoka woman. 

The two classes, Banska and Rmrung, thus form what will be spoken of as an 
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intcrntfarTt/iiiff pair or simply ft yatr. This docB not implj that a Banuta isaii may 
mnrry Burung woman, but only tliat lie may not mcirty ft woman of any 
other class. T))c child of a Banaha moo and a Burung woman ia noitli^ 
Banaka nor Biining but Palyeri, whUo the child of a Burung man and a BanakB 
woman is Karimera, Tlia rules of marriage and deooent of the Kariem tribe are 
shown in the following table 


Father. 

Mother. 

Child. 

1 

Bon^ktts 

Btirung. 

Palyeri. 

1 

Burung^ 

1 

Banaka. 

Karimora, 

Palyeri. 

Karimora. 

Biuiaka. 

Karimenk 

PalyerL 

Burung. 


This may be expressed mote conoisoly by means of a diagram. 

- Banaea BirBoxo » 

^ KaBIMEIIA PALTBRt * 

The sign = connects the twoolagsas of an intermarrying pair, and therefore shows 
the relation of husband and wife. The sign ) cennecta the clasa of a mother with 
the class of her ohild. I propose to speak of tlie elasaes so related as together 
forming fl et/ek. In the Kariera tribe Baaaka and Karimem fm-m one cycle 
and Burung and Palyori the other. The cliililron of a woman always t*long to the 
ttaruft cycle as herself, but to the other class of the cycle. The sign } connects 
the class of a father with tho oloaa of Ida child. 1 propose to speak of the two 
so connected aa together forming a <ott 2 jfe. In tlm Kariera tribe Bauaka and 
Palyeri form one conple and Kmitnera and Burung form the other. The childreu 
of a tnan always belong to the sanio couple as hunself, but to the other class of the 

couple. There am no names in the Kariera tribe for the cycles, conplea, or 

pairs. 

This class system can only l;e undotstoed by a study of the syalem of rcokoning 
the lulationabipj of conaanguinity and afhnity. The following is a list of the 
tonus used to denote tbeoe relationships, M. stands for “ Male speaking,’* F. for 
*' Rsraala speaking," and M.F. for" Male or Female aptadEing” 

Father's father M.F., father's father^s brother iLF., mother's tnothcFs 
brother MJ., consort's metSier'e father MJF., son's sou and daoghter M, 
AToia/i.—Faiher's toother M.F., father's motheFs sister llF., moth^'s father’s 
Bister M.F,, consort’s niotheFa mother M.F., son's eon and daugblarF. 
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iTaimi—Motfacr'$ father M.F., mother'a father's brother M.F., father’a mothw'a 
lirother U*R, coosort'a latbere father M.R, daughter's son and daughter 
M. 

Xandari, —Mothor^s mother M.F,, mother's mother's sister MJ?'., father’e 
father's sister oonsorfs father’s mother Ji.R, daughter’s son end 

daughter R 

.Wma,—Father M.F., fatbo/s brother ILF., mothers sister's husband 
M.F-p ccinsort'a uiotheFfl brother 

Mother M.F., mother’s sister MJ., father’s brother’s wife 

coDsorl's fjitiier’?i faster M^R 

jf«j^,_Mother’e brother M.F., father^a sister’s husband M.F., consort’s father 


M,F. 

r«i or rKJSttWfc—Father's sister mothet’s brother’s wife JL, wife’s mother 

IrotbeFs sou F„ (bnghter's Imsbaod F„ liustjand'a sister’s son F. 
„l?ntbor’ft sister F.. mother's brother's wife F., husband’s mother F. 
jfeyVi—Older brother RF., father's brother’s sou and mother's sisteFs son if 


older than thfi speakerp 

rwrda.—Older sister If.F., father’s brother's daughter and mothet'e sister’s 
daughter if older than the speaher. 

AfiMiTor/L—Younger brother M.F., fathers brother's son and mother’s sister’s 
son if younger ithaii the speaker, 

Jl/an.— Younger sister M.F.,fother's brotbet’8 or mother's aster's daughter if 


younger than the speaker, ^ 

jruio.—Mother’s brotber^e daughter M,, father^e sister's daughter M., mothers 
brother’s son F„ father's sister's son F., wife M„ husband F., IwotheFs wife 
M wife's sister M., sister's husband F„ husband's brother F, 

brother's son M„ father's sister's son M., sister's husband 

JI,, wife's brother M. 

jiunfffdu-^UolhQT^s brother's daughter F., father's sister's daughter F.brotheFa 

wife F.. husband's sister F, 

Miiisu/u —fion M,F., brother's sou M,. sister’s eon F. 

Ji:«mih/.^l>uug!iter M-R. brother’s daughter M, sister's daughter Y, 

KtiHnff or I ffTOvii.—Sister's son daughter’s husband M. 

Xffnrain or JJUfi.-^ister'a daughter M.. 

JVflWTwwi.—Urother’s daughter i\, son's wife F. 

XifuroKii .- — 'Wife M, (specific). 

Brother's wife M. 


.\s shown in the above list, oadi term is applied te a number of difTorent 
relatives Oxdv some of those to wliom the term is applied am mentioned in the 
list Thus tl.e*term is also applied to a mother's brother’s wife’s brother, to 

a sister’s husbftuil’s mother's brother mid to many other mlalive^ The list of 
relatives denoted by any one term could be extended indefinitely. 
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At the ftani «3 each of the terms in the above Jifit m used by the natives in 
a aeniK corFespoiiding to our own use in ^ngliBli of the tarina fsther/' ** mother/' 
eto* Tims, although n given jiorson applies the name mo-ma to a lai;ge number of 
individmb, if he h asked ” Who m your rhama f " be immediately repliea by giving 
the luunc of hia actual father, unless hk own father died during Uia infancy, m 
which case ho gives the name of his foster father. In the same way* if asked for 
tiis «we/f he gives th^ uaiiie of Ihs own father's father, although there area number 
of other men to whom he applies the aame term. Eadi itjru!. therofore. has. what 
we may call, a prinmiy or specific meaning. The pritnarj' tneaning of mama is 
“ father/' and tliat of maeti father^ fatliar/' The prinuiry meaning of the native 
term oorreapouds very closely to onr own use of rolotiooship terms io EngHslL In 
West Australia I collected a large number of genealogies, and iu questioning the 
natives I always used the native temm of relatiodahip in their primary meanings. 
I never csperienccd any difficulty except in such caseaas the one 1 have mentioned* 
where the Eamo of a footer parent was substituted for that of the true parent. 

In Eiiglisli wo noa the one vrord "cousm" to denotes nuniber of persons stauding 
in difiTerent relations to the one person. We distinguiidi Iwtween near and distant 
cousins^ and have developed a somewhat eomplicated tei'minology to denote these 
distinctions. Just fis wc use the word ‘"■cousin” so the Kariora native usoa his 
word mama (father), Hpeakiiig of a krgp number of diSeront related persona by the 
one noiiio. hot difltingmahiug in thought, though not in words, those of his " fathers 
who are more nearly rehtU^ to hini from those who are more ilistantly related- In 
the modem blackfellow English he speaks of Iiie cloac-np '* and his far-away ** 
'* fathers,^' The same is the coise with every other term of relationship. IrVith 
r^rd to the term for "" father/' a man's noareot relalivc of this kind is not 
necessarily tlie man who gave him birth, but the man imder whose care he lived 
as a cbild^ Tins ie, of conme^ hia own physiologieol father in most coaes* and in 
cases where the real father die^ the child is, in most casc$» adopted by a brother of 
the father- This distinction between nearer and mott distant relatives of tbe 
same kind (that is, deitcted by the same tenn) in of the greatest importance in the 
fioczal life of the Kariera tribe. It Beams probable that it is equally important in 
other tribes of Australia, though I do not know that it has been speoIDeally pointed 
out by previous writers. 

Although tbe use of the terms of rclationaliip is based on actual rolutions of 
eoDsanguiniiy and affinity, it h eh) tixteudod as to embrace all person^ who come 
into social contocL with one another. If we take any single member of the tribe* 
then every person wdth whom he has any soebd dealings whatever stands to him 
in one or other of the rektionfii denoted by the terms in use and may be addressed 
by Lhat term, Iq this way the whole society forms a body of relativea. In the 
Karicra tribe, a man or wonum never addresses anyone, except young ohildieu, by 
a pii^rBomd nanie., but uses the apprujirmte retatioDaliip term. The method of delier- 
mining the tebtionahip of two individuiils is extremely simple. IjjL ua suppo^* aa 
nit example, that two zuen. A and B, meet each other for the di^t time. The man 
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A has a relative C who ia his matAa, At the same time C is tlie katfa of B, It 
inimedlatelj' foUowa tliat A and B are kuw,h<tli to eaoh other. Yet in ali this 
^stoni of widely extended relationshipe the real telationa of coBsangiiinity are 
never loet sight of. Tlie natives piesaTre their genealogies carefully in their 
memoriee, though in these dege Derate days the younger men and 
women neglect suoh knowledge. With the help of the gcnealogicfil knowlei^e 
of the older men and women it ia posaihle to trace out some relationship, 
however distant it may be, between any two membera of the same tribe. 'When a 
atranger comes to a camp that he has never viflited before, ha docs not enter the 
camp, but remnina at some distance. A few of tlie older men, after a while, 
approach him, and the tiiet thing they pttmeeA to do ia to find out who the stranger 
ia. The conimonost question that ia put to him is " Who is your vintli 1 (fathers 
father). The discinssioii proceoda on genealogical linea until all parties are 
satisfied of the exact relation of the etrangor to each of the natives present in the 
camp. Wlien this point is reached, the atranger can be admitted to the camp, and 
the different men and woniea are pointed out to him and their relation to him 
defined. I watched two or three of these discussions in West AuflUalia. 1 took with 
me on my journey a native of the Tslainji tribe, and at each native camp we came 
to, the aame process had to be gone through, tii one case, after a long discussion, 
they were still unable to diaeover any traceable relationship between my servant 
and the men of the camp. Tlmt night my '* boy " refused to sl^p in the native 
camp, as was his usual custom, and on talking to him i found that he was frightened. 
The® men were not his relatives, and they were therefore bia enemies. Tliis 
repremuts the real feelings of the natives on the matter. If 1 am a blsckfellow and 
meet another blaokfeUow that otiicr muat be either my relative or roy enemy. If 
he is my enemy 1 shaU lake the first opportunity of killing him, for fear he wiU 
kill me.' This, before the white mim came, was the aboriginal view of one's duty 
towards one's neighbour, and it atiU remains at the back of hia mind at the present 
day in spite of the new conditions brought about by the coming of the white 

”*^111 order to explain the Kariera sj-atem of rchtionahip, I have made out the 
two accompanying gencalogioal tables, by means of which it is possible to trace out 
the relation of a man or a woman to any other member of the same Hociety, Wo 
must regard the tribe as divido^i into what I shall speak of as" generations, using that 
word in not qttite its usual sen®. We may use siieoial terms to denote these 
generations Thus I shall speak of a innn's own generation as “ contemporary," and 
shall call the " first ascending generation " that of a man's paTenta,aiid the ** second 
ascending - that of his grandparents, and - tirat deacending " and«reoond 

dweending " those of his children and his grandchildren respectively. 

The first asceuding generation includes a man's father and mother and the 
brother and sistera of those He calls Im father and his father’s brothers mama ; 
his father's sistor he calls iod; hia mother and mother’s tuateta are hia tigai^a and 
hia mother's brothers are hia haga. The wife of any is and the 
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husband of any ngattgn is mama; aimikply the wife of a is fo«, and the 
hnsl^d of a fM is Iiaga. 

to the BMond ascending generation bb father’a father ta niffeft, and the eaine 
term is applied to the father of any etam or of any foo. The hrotlier of any maeti 
is eleo matlit and the ebter of a ina$li ia kaiutan, TTia motliert mother w also 
hind<iri and so are her datera, while her hrothena are mmii. His mother's father 
ia t<mi, and the eame term is applied to the father of any n^nga or ka§a and to 


Tasu: 1,^ Male SPEAKifio. 


Mar?.I 
Falhflr'i 
father 


mother 


Tahi 

fhtW. 


-KAiUtAzl, 
Mothor'^ 
I mother. 


Maka =p Hwrnrm 
Father^ Mother. 


Kaoa 

Mother'i 

brot^ftr. 


j 


Father's 

sister. 


Ka/a ^ 
or 

Maaoaua* 

Brothsr^ 


^'biL 

Blotlie^ja 

brotlioFs 

daughter. 


KitJrau ^ 

brothCT^s 

iOEL 


Twda 

or 

Mari 

SiefloT. 


MAt^itOA 

von. 


? Naaimis. 

j 

diiughter. 


KlUldlKO Kn-hifRl 

Sister^s f Baughter 


J 


^Iaeli =?= Taml. Tami = Twreiftii^ 

Soa^i Daughtcr'a Daughter's Son's 

■oiu daughter. son, daughter* 


the husbond of any toarfort (to the husband of a father’s father's sister, for 
example). The brothcir of a famt is also iami, whiia the sister ia kahali, Tlie term 
kahali fa also applied to a father's mother, a father's motlier'n dator, and to the wife 
of any inaeii, that is to the moUier of cmy mama. The brother of a kahali fa tamC 
VV e thus ace that all the relatives of a man in the secouil ascending generation are 


* lo UioM lablas Osa cuuneoti a Jiuabwid mod a wife. Tlia huBband ia on tba laft 

of the aign juid b ilenoted by e»|iiUlii (MMuhthfl wife b to tbu right, and b dfluotad hv 
clarendoi) lyjje (WBasa^}. The descoadaiito of a nurrietl jjftir are ahown hr the litHi fivrtr. 

^ HUMirtnn 
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into two dimiocti. In one of tliene diviHionf! all th« men are rtauH and 


the women are iamdiir* i in the other the men are tami and the women are kabati. 
Modi and Jtofwfert are brothere and aistera to each other, and bo are tami and 
Icabaii. Maeii and kaktli are IraelKind and wife to each other, and so are tami and 
Jcatulari, 

The children of and kaiaii are all tnfima anil fiw, and the children of 
/entt and Itondart are all ka^ and mgattffa, Thna In tho liret aacending genoretioi) 
shso^ all the rslativeB of a man are divided into two groups, in one of which all the 
males are mama and the females are toa, while in the other the males are Aiojaand 
the females are ugangat 


Tanui 2. Female 



Tsthef'# Falhat^a 

father, miyther. 



Mim ^ Hvuw*. 

FkUiar, MoUiur, 


SnoA ^ Tiwrtu. 
Mother’# or 

hrotheKii MmI. 




Of 

Makoajia. broth 
Brutbor. daughtor. 


brothtT^* 

daugbtor^ 


Hjtl^CIA ^ NffAnlA. 

Brothel^ 


TdA ? EvxLiiAt 


Brothel^ 

dsugliter* 


Brother's l>ftughU>r. 
son. 


Saimu 

Son^B 



Kaudam = T a hott 
l>AUi£htcr^s Sbh^s 



The children of rektivea of the fiiat ascending generntion belong to the contem¬ 
porary generetion. The eon of any wanm ond of any nffumja h either kajaot 


according as ha is older or younger than the speaker, and the iktightere 
are sinnkily either f««f« or «uin. Tlie children of a kaga or a tmt arc htmbaii 


(male) and fLuia (female). 


In the first descending genoretion the children of a or a marga^^. ntid a 
fliiin arc maifiga and k«miat, thoEO hoing Uie temm that a man applies to his own 
Bon and daughter. The children of a tardu or man and a Jeambttii arc kating and 
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n^rnia. Ill the secoiLil defioending g^DemtiDn the cMldren of asd n^mia 

i&re Madi wilhoiit dii^tlnction of sex, and the chitdreu of kuHn^ aud kundat are 
This last featiire ia due to Lhe reoi^irocal use of the tema for gmodparouts. Thus 
I atu modi (father*® father) to my aoo*ps sou mH he b thbW* to nm. Sitnibrly 1 am 
Titadi to my wit's daughter and she b maiti to me. If a woman is speaking she is 
ittAqfi {father's mother) to her son's aon and he b therefore to her. The 

following table shows how the terras for gnuidiiarenlfi and grandohlidren are used 
rociprocftlly :— 


Father's father M.F* 
Father's mother M.F, 
Mother's father MS. 
Mothers mother JLF, 


Son's son end daughter M, 

Boil's son and ilaughter F. 
Daughter's son and daughter M. 
Daughter's son and daughter F, 


By means of the laws enumemted above, w^hich are expressed in a concreta 
form in the genealogical tables, it is possible to tmd imiuediately the rebi-ion of any 
two Iverson® by eooaidering the relation of them to a third. Tliere is, howcveir, one 
iiniK>Ttsnt point that has so far been oinitted. It may happeri that a man B is by 
genealogy tfae " father'* of a mou A, but is younger than A. In such a caw A calls 
B not "father^^ but "sou,*'and B calls A "father/* although by genealogy he la 
his " nmr The same thing may occur in the caw of a kaffa, a or a toa. In 

ono c&ee I found three men. A, B, aud C, aged about do, BS, and 60* respectively. 
The father of A aud C, who were hrothem, was the'* elder brother" of B, aud 
therofora, tKJth A aud C were, by genealogy, the '' sous ** of B. He called C his 
" son/' but as A was older tliaii hinuBelf, he caUed 1dm not " son;^" but " father,” thus 
reversing the geneoJogica! relation 

There are in the Karlera tril>e no tenna for teUtives in the third uscendltig 
or the Lliini descending generatrons. 1 was able in a few caee$ to obtain the miae 
of a man's lather's father's father. When 1 asked what term would be applied to 
tills relative 1 was told that he would he (si>n). In tlie same way T waa 

told that a father's father's mother would be n^raifi. I do not think that these 
term® w^ere ever actually usecL I did not come across a single instance of a man or 
wouiMi^ aud his or her great^andchihlreu being alive at the aanie tiniev The 
point is, however* intomting. 

We eon now proceed to e;tatiiine the connection of the system of rclationahip 
with the classes previously describecL It has been shown that by the sy®tetn of 
relationship the whole tribe is diridefl into a iiumlteruf differeut groups of nilatives. 
Tima if 1 am a man, even^ male with whom I have any social rcktioiis ie either (1) 
my madi,{2) my lami, (S) my (4) my I'a^j(5) my knja or marram, {b) my 

hfMbaii, (7) my vminya, or (8) my kuUng. My 7mtli are either older than mv^solf, 
os my father'a father, or younger* as my son s son, and ainiilarly with my fowii. My 
kaja aie older than niy&elfj, and my muryara are yonugcr, vfhih my kfivihali may bo 
either older or younger. My jnawia are older than I. ami 1 am to tJicTn; 

my inuiky<^ are younger thin I. anil 1 nm mama to them. Similarly with tlio 
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T.UtiY<» fcw« •nil hitios. I J»ja, and mJ 

™.l. letoi... -ay ba .rmnged in lb. (oUo«l.g 
aepatating those older Irom those younger than the speaker. 


A 

D 

L 

C 

HaelL 

Kaja. 

Mania. 

Tami. 

Kurahali. 

Ksga. 

Margaia. 

MaelL 

Moiiiga^ 

1 Kumbali. 

1 TamL 

KuUug. 


Thus 1 belong to the column A. D iTeXt 

is either my my or my m^a^ra. 

to 01. moy b. ».M to “I if D%Wi.rly tli. moo of 

bZIZ Id to iboto of A. tod iuv«»ly tooto of A .» to-i or 

rr“£^ “c,rc=rr “.rrir 

s;rr.-».—-‘S." ™-- r-S 

'™iT .1»l . loto. of th. Baooi. .to oao ooly ...m’ . ««■-- 

«, tb. B.too« oto 

ffT^ tbc'Z TLZZ his Burung, end the^fore in tb^ 

he must nrnrry a UvU, Bis bmii 

aiuongwt the BuruJig 'womeTi ^ uiany A mtD'ft ktibali may be only e 

and hie tawii. and these womo'i y ^ jKjssible. It is, 

few years older than bimae^ » ii, 4 jriage rule of tbe Kariera b 

however, in the Kanera^ ^ ^ 

.e xarb. t.. mnrtiage is reg^ by 

relationship, and by j^^hter of any and ai.y He 

A roan applies t brgtber and the term ton to hb father's sbter. 

applies tbe term d marriage rule a man may marry 

Therefore it b obvbus tlmt by th 
the daughter of Ids own mothers brother, 
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nifirrijige^ of thu aUildreii of n brother with those of bis sister are comuton in this 
tribe. iTKieeil we may say that the proper parson for a man to Tiiarry, if it he 
poseible, i.s ilia own first coiism. In tbo gauealogies ooUected by me I fonnd that 
in nearly areiy ease wiicre such n tnarri^e was posaiblo it Jiad taken pLice. 

A common custom in lliisi ne in most Australian iiibea is tbe exchange of 
sisters. A iiianj A. having one or more sisters finds a man, R , standing to him in 
tha relation of hmbfiU who also poaaesims a sister. Tlieso men each take a sister 
of tha otJjur iis wife. As a result oT this practice it often happens that a man*a 
fa tiler’s sister b at the same tiiuo the wife of his mother’s brother. If these two 
have a daugiiicr she will ia the oi dicaTy amiwa of events lieconic tho iiiaa’s wife. 

As the nativee themselves put it to me, a man must liiok to his k<t{/a, to 
provide him rvith a wife by giving him one or more of bis daughters^ The relative 
who is most partieulariy iiU in the same sense that his owm fuLlmr is most 
particularly Ins nmina, is his niotlier's iiruther, who may or may not be at the same 
time tho husband of his father’s sister. It is to this man that he looks first for 
a wife. If bis own mothers hrotbor lias no daughter, or if she is alrtiiidy disposed 
of, ha must apply to other persotss who stand to him in the relatiou of kaffu, lo the 
husband of liia father’s sister (or examploi Ho may Jiave to go much further afield 
and apply to some distant intga, but this is only the case when there are available 
no nearer relatives. Thus we may ay that the man who is pre-emuiently ktu/a (na 
his own father is pre-eminently timma) is his mother’s brother; the woman who 
is pnujminently ioti is his own father's sister who should be the wife of the ka^i; 
consequently the woman who is pre-cminontly a man’s Jliiifw is the daughter of his 
own mothcr'a brother, or failing this, of his own fallier’s sister. It is this woman 
to whom ho iifls the first right as a wife. 

The Artuugcniant of marriages, as in other Austral fen tribes, is managed by 
the older people. While the children are quite small it is arrangeti which ones are 
to many, Ttie death of one or otlier of them may, of course, necessitate a now 
arrougemeat. Tims, when a boy is groiving up he leains which girl is to Ik: his 
wjft To the futiiar of this girl }ie owes certain duties, tho chief being that ho 
must make him preeentB from time to time. Tliia man is his fathor-in-Uiw, and, as 
has Ijttin aaid, is in some cssos bis mother's hiother. At the sanie time tlm man 
has a eecotiJary right to a numlicr of oilier girla Tf the girl betrothed to him 
ahonld die, he will have to try to obtain one of theae, ami therefore he must devote 
some attention to their fathers, making them prefiouta from time to time, and going 
to visit them. It is this fact tliai seems to determine the stwial Tclaiioua uf * man 
with his various They are all proajiective fethers-in-few. A man owes tlio 

same sort of duties to all the men ivhom he calls huja, but tii& recognition of these 
duties fe more inUtuse in soma cases than iu othcra. 

A man applies the name k>a to bis father's sister and to the wife of any tco/ja 
tliat is to any woman who might bo bis uiothor’in-Iaw, lie may not speak to miy 
of thCHo women, nor have nny social defiling wlmlever with tliom. If fer uny 
reason be ia obliged to be near one of his tim he must take care that he does not 
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look at her. He will, if possible, interpose a hut or bush botiitfeea himself and 
her, or else he vdll sit with his back to her. This rule breaks do™ when a man 
gels on in years and hee been long maiTied \fith children of his own. He then 
ceases to apeak of these women as toa, colling them yumani instead, and be ifl 
pemiitled to speak to them if he wishes, although the old habit still shows itself, 
and ho has very little to do with them. I was not able to make out that the 
iiecesaitT of avoidance was more intense in respect to the actual mothar-iu-law. A 
man must avoid all his toa, and must apparently avoid them all to an equal degree, 
until the time cornea when they ean be regarded as yuBMiwt, and the uflcessity for 
avoidance ceases.' 

There is no similar avoidance in the case of a woman, tliat is to say, she does 
nob need to avoid her father-in-law or her mother-in-law. but only her son-in-law. 
A woman calls her husband’s mother not toa or yumajii hut yaw. 

We may resume briefly the chief points of the above description s— 

(X) The relfitionship system of the Kariera tribe is not only a system of names 
or terms of address, but is pre-emineutly a system of reciprocal rights and 
duties. A man owes the name duties (though not in the same d^ree) to 
all the persons to whom ha applies the same term. Thus the relationship 
system regulates the whole social life of the i«ople. 

(2) Tt is bused on actual relations of cotisanguinily and affinity tlmt can be 

traced by means of the genealogical knowledge preserved by the old men 

and women. 

(3) The recognition of relationships is so extended tliat everyone with whom 

an individual comes in contact in the ordinary eouree of sooial life is his 
relative. It is imposaiblo for a man to have any social relations 
with anyone who is not hLs relative because there is no standard by which 
two persona in this position can regulate their conduct towards one 
another. 1 am compelled to treat a pereon differently according as he 
ie my " brother." "brother-m-law." '‘father," or “ anae," If I do not 
know which of these he is, all ititercoiirse is imposmble. 

(4) Within theh 04 lv of relatives of a given kind distinotionB are made between 

nearer and mure distent raatives. juet as in EiigUsh wo disttegnish 
between iieaier find more distent "cousins" though still calling tliom all 
by the samo name. These distinctions are not of kind but of degree, if 
we mav use the phrase. Thus though a man owes certeln duties to all 
the men he calls "telher" ho must observe them more pariioulsrly in 
regard to his own father or hia father’s brothers than in regard to 
a distent cousin of his father. The same is the case with every other 
iielatii>nsliip. 

‘ I behove Uiat tbe la.tter fe by tlie older maTi Had woniea, who decide that two 

pet*®** wbo are (« to e«h other aimU be laade There may be eo.ne «rt of «r«nnny 

OB audi c^aaKi^Ml^ but i oouhi not Eacortaiu any detail* about it- 
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(5) Id Aiielr«1ii^, mticfi more tbao Ut civilized coiamunities, u greal deal of 

Rtteation ie pdd to actual rdatiotutup by blood and marriage. Thus the 
Australian system is chaiacterizecl, not by a leas mtonse, but by a more 
intense recognition of actual relatioDShips of consanguinity. 

(6) Tlie classes of the Kariera tribe are groups of related persons. Tlio rule 

that a man of one class mity only marry a vroman of one of the other 
classes is the tesult of ths more fundamental rule that a man may only 
marry a woman bearing to him a certaiii relation of consanguinity, 
namely, the daughter of his mother’s brotbjsr Marriage is teguiateil by 
oonaonguinity and by consanguinity atone. 

Wbeu a girl is old enough to be claimed as a wife she is handed ovct by her 
father to the husband, who takes ber away to his own camp. There does not seem to 
be any ceramony on such an oocaaiosi. Polygyny is practised, lii tho genealogies 
I did not find a case of & man having more than three wives alive at the same 
time. Where there am savoral sisters in a family they ate all regarded as the 
wives of the man who marries the eldest of Lheiu. Ho may, if he chooses, waive 
his right in favour of bis younger hmthef, with the consent of tho father of the 
girls. II a family contained four girls and a man took the two oldest, but 
permiitetl his younger brother to marry the third, the youngest daughter thereby 
also becomes the wife of the younger brotber, and the older brother ceunot claim 
any right to her. When a man dies his wives iwissto Ids younger brother or to the 
man who stands nearest to hiiii in liie relation of ineir//arit. Thia maji marries the 
widow and adopts the ebUdren. 

There is no polyandry; that is to aay, a woman is always the wife of one man 
alonei The word n^traan is used by a man to distingnish his own wife from otlier 
women whom ho might have married but who ore actually tho wives of Iub own 
or tribal brothers, tho latter being called yamw/iu In this and the tioighbouriug 
trilres there ore certain customs of eexiial Uccncc on oeremonial occasions when 
men who stand in the relation of broihor to one another lend each other tlieir wives. 
I was not able to witness one of these ooremonies hu< 1 what little information 1 
obtained in answer to queationa is too unreliable to allow me to speak cJofinitely 
on the subject. 

A woman who is proioieed or loairied to a given man may run away with 
another. If tho two who thus elopo are not ftitlta to each other they are separated 
by the tribe and pnnishoii, the woman being batten by licr feuialo relatives and 
tbo speared through tiro thigh. If they arc of the proper relation, that is, 
if they are iiwin to each other, it rests witJi tlie husband of tiio woman to gat her 
back if he can. Thifl often leads to a fight in which one or other gets killed. 
Practically all the quarrels amongst the natives are about the women. 

In many Austrolinn tribes what we may call irregukr marriages are in aomo 
inatoDcos permitted, that is, a man is permitted by the tribe to marry a woman 
who by the tribal law' is forbidden turn. I liavc obtained good evidence, by meana 
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of g<enealGgiei}> tTiat in n numlier of triboa of Western Atistralia aucb irregular 
niani^ea took ploco before LEie countr}' was occupied by white men. In the 
Kariem tribe one or tw*i) anch tnarriugea tuive takeu place in recent years, bnt have 
been viewed with great disapproval, ood in the genealogiee I oolleeted, there is not a 
siagle instance of such a marriage taking place before 1S60. 

Having described the relationahip organisation of the Kariera tribe it is 
necessary’to GDiisidcr the relation of that system to the local oigaiiization preidouaiy 
described. TIte whole tribe is divided into two couples of chtases, Banaka-Palyert 
and Karimera-Burung. Each local group, however, that is, each O'f the local sub¬ 
divisions of the tribe, consists of meinbers of one couple only. Thus one 
local gronp consists of men and women of the olosses Karimera and Burung, 
while another coiisiats of Banake and Palyeri men and %vonien. lu the 
niitp of the tribe, underneath the numeral deuoting each local group, will be found 
two leltoiv indicating the couple to which the group lielongs. B.?. stands for 
Bauakii-l’alycri, and K.B. for Karimera-Biirung. It is titns possible to realize at a 
glance tlie geogi'aphical distribution of llie couples. 

In referring to a local group of the same couple oe himself a native often uses 
the term w/aju maru. and refers to a local group of the other couple os fwifa roaru. 
iV^a/a means “my” and baiu means “his,’* these being the common personal 
pronouns. I do not know wlmt would bo a siutable translation of maru. We may 
regard the two phrases as equivalent to “our side ” and “ the other side.” A man 
sometimes speaks of bis own local group os mnman-^iuirn, from nmiaa, “ father.** 

It is obvious from the above account tliat a man can never marry a woman of 
his own local group, since such woiueu are oithor katviari, toa, turdn, mitri, 
or ntaeft to him. We Uiereforc find in ibis tribe tbe contlitioo often called “ local 
exogamy " by etlmolt^tsL t)n analysis, however, we see that this local exogamy is 
simply the result of tbe regulotion of marriage by relationship, together with the 
jteculiar constitution of the local group, 

I propose in this and future publications to use the word " clan " to denote a 
social division of this kind, of wldch the Kariera local group is an example. A clan 
by thisdebnUion consists of a body of persoiiB who are closely related to one anotticr 
in one line (that is, either lU the male line or in tlic female lino) and who wo 
clearly marked off in some way from the sliuilnr diviaious of the eomo society. 
In the Kariera tribe we have clans witli descent in the male line. Each clan 
includes a number of men who are. by the relationship ay stem, father'afatlier. father, 
brotlwr, sou, or son's son to each other. Each clou is marked off from every 
other by the poeseBsion of its own tenitoiy, and as we shall see later, by other 
features also. 

A iiian'e own clan coutaina only men who are his mtiuli, ntama, fca/a, nufrynni, 
and and it contniiw all his nearest relatives of these kinds, thus serving to 

mark off those most nearly related to him from those more ilistantly related. This 
ia the aisentml feature of a clan in Anstialia, that it provides this distinction 
between near and distant kindred. 
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Totrmism^ 

Wfi have seen that the Efiriera tribe k divided into & oumbor of local groups 
each with iut own defined territory, with descent in the male line, and that each 
local group belongs to one of the two cenples into whieh the tribe is divided. It 
has been sbown tlmt the local group thus forms what wo nmy call a “clan” 
with male descent, all the male membora of the clan being ** father's fatbat," “ son's 
son,” " father," *' son,*" or *' hrothcr," to ooch other. 

Each of these elans forms a single totemic gronp, posscesing a number of 
totems, .illl the toteida of the clan are cquall}' the totoms of every mcmlwt of the 
clau. Eor each totem belonging to the clan there is within the lerritory of the clau 
a eeieitionial ground or totemic centre for wluch the name is (afu. The taiu is a 
spot set apart for the pcrformaDce of totemic ceremonies. Thus the Pidim taiv is 
the spot set ai»artfor the performance of ceremoniM conneoted with thejs-w/im. whits 
cockaum. The tain belongs to the men of tho local group in whose territory it is 
found, nod the ceromoniea Gonueoted with the tiilit t«lotig to thorn at tlie same 
time. If a tdiu lies within the tortitoty of a certain local group only tlie members 
of that local group can perform the eereiuouy cotmectoil with it. 

The totemic cetentoniee of the Eariem tribe Iiave been discontinued fbr many 
yearn. I was therefore unable to sec any of them performed and hod to rely 
entirely on what the natives told me about them. Iiiformatioo of this kind is of 
eoiuse veiy umtatisfoctory. The purpose of the ceremonies is said to be to increase 
the supply of the atiimal, piant, or other object with which it is conuectoiL Thus 
tlie purpose of the munfftt or white aiit ceremony is to increase tbo white ants, 
w'faicb ai-e caton by the alioriginus. At many of tliete totemic ceraniotiial grnnndfl 
there is either a single boulder or a heap of smaU stones and these play a ^jart in 
the coreinouy connected ivith tlie place. In some cases it would seem that the 
stone or heap U struck with dubs or with stones held iu the baud. The performers 
of ihoBO cerenioiiiss are painted, ami decorated with feathers ami bird'e down. The 
ivomen of the clan take part in the cereuiouiee as well as the men. In boihb cssea 
songs are sung, in others one of the performers calls out the muncs of different 
parts of the country. TJie bead man of the clan, unle.<is ho lie too old, takes the 
loading part in the oeremonics of Ida clan. 

There is no probibition whatever against a man or woman killing any one of 
Ida or her totems, if it be an aniinal, or against <»ting it if it be ediide. 

The following is a list of the totems of some of the clans of the KaHera tribe. 
The list does not profess to be complete. It does not include all the clans of the 
tribe, nor can I be sure that all the totems of any elan are ouumcraled, Tlic 
numbera of the clans in this list correspond lo those on the map. 

The clans numbered XYITI and XIX arc doubtful. They lie at the Ijoundaty 
of three trilioa, the Kariera, Kgoluma and lujibamli, and it ia imjKJssible to gay 
with certainty to which tribe each oku belongs. Thus I waa told more than once 
iliat XVni was - half Kgaluma. half Karicm ” iind it was eomethuoa spoken of 
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ICl 

a Karieta cUu and aonietitnca aa y^lunuL In exactly the same way there ia 
eome doubt whether XIX ie Kaxieis or Injibaodi, or even Ngainma. I ha^ie 
included both clans in the Kariera tribe for oonvenieQce, not because their claim 
to belong to that tribe is any stronger than their claim to belong to the neighbouring 
tribes. The fact i« that one tribe is not clearly marked off from its neighbours, 
but tliere ore often near the border a oumber of local groups that occupy an 
indeterminate poBition. 

I,—Xarimera-Bnrung. 


rUitjuji 

4 

... rainbow ... 

fd 

at Woiiiyaaa. 

Pidim 


white cockatoo 

mikA 

at Balla-ballit. 

Knrinja 


... March % ... 


nt Balla-balb. 



... a £sh. 



Tatumia 


-44 J| 



Pira 

Jimm 

... conch shelL 





i I.—Eanaka-Piijyeil 



W&Hgali 


... a lizard 

m mw 

at Kajingarajm. 

Tarbun 


... crab, 



*** 


... a heh. 



Bananffuro 



V 9 A 

at Magalana_ 



... ,1 « * 

■ ■■ I- 

at Madiikiitbamiia. 

Chtm 


*44 IP 





*** n 



Kiifftmada 


4-%t- VP >* *- 

* -tik 

at Kagamadaiia. 



4tk ir 



Xi^Tufam 

... 

... a seed 

... 

at Ka^'ingaiatiaH 



III.—Banaka-Palyeri 



Warui^tira 


whirlwind ... 


at WanaDgumna. 

JCavibadat 


child or baby 


at Pilgoa, 

Puna 


... sexual desire 


at Kalbana. 

fPftjahi . 


... a small mammal 


at Wajalnoa. 



... a snake 


at Bambaniju 

Kutibiri 


^ » fl **• 


at Kulibirina. 

Munffit 


... white ant ... 

-P. 

at Mungulina. 

Tannuiiidii 

. .. 

... a grub 

... 

at Maltniamnft. 

Taiyimar^i 


... honey dower 


at KaJf una. 

Yiyara 


... mangTove ... 

a.. 

at Walungulia. 

Nyttra *** 


... (?) 



Piiidam 

*** 

... (?) 





—^Karimern-Burung. 



Piiri^ ... 

... 

... the tide 

a** 

at Kurjadagabuna. 

Kuniftt 




at CbitidagalaTana. 


voi». lUii- 


H 
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,pp aain3-llj 


at Kumiouup 

^ifalnn 


p«« & 9 * • fe 

... 

a| Ng^ltuisL 

Mf^ndi 


ftsmke* 



Tutituliguli 


... 4eili!tk« .., 

mwm 

at N^rniiu 

TamhaiaMhal<t 


app a bird 

¥ f 1> 

at Chiadagalamna. 

Nmmli ... 


a- p t a fi h2] 4i V If 

m w* 

at Kahuna, 



* - p ]i i p p p 

* ** * 

at Ngalarann 

Munihm 

^-Mm 

a ■ P 



Wahtti 

- P? 

ppp rt 

- ¥ ¥ 

at Mi^aoina. 

Uhindabiri 


ppp *1 



KiUandi 


" ■ - tt » 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

at Kaln&dim, 

JTJiyVr ... 


p p p A duif 6^1l . .. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

at NgiuiiaraL 



,pp Tnedi]t6a(0 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

at KaLnndiim. 

Nf/alffti .,p 

V # 4- 

root 

>1 4 ¥ 

at Yarina- 



app gTHfia 

¥ 1 ¥ 

at ChlndagalaLrana. 

IFirirw. 


p.* a seed 

>■■ ¥ * 

at Chindagalnmiiii. 



V. — ^Batmka-F^yon. 




... a shark. 



JfgiijlfiburHru 

mmm 

a fifib. 



Midtf 

« . .. 

**. ti 



Moji 

p a I 

.pp stmg ray. 



YuUttmri 


pp. saw-fiah. 



tt^atiTnbim 

*** 

p.. a 6»ha 



Muntfunffoio 


*** » 



M^iat 


i,.. 



PiiiiJi 

**!> 

*mm t* ■■ 



Kdriit 


a a* ^ 




P--4 

p p p ^ 



Pdldhamngam 

... 

«pi If 



A)/undttra 

PPP 




Bungari 

*■» 1 

... crAb. 





VI. — Kanjuera-Biiniug. 



Kuditttgtiru 

.i . 

ebb-tiile. 



Kalunffamra 


... asmke. 



Ad^ago 


... & 



CAnUffa *-* 

- P P 

ppp tt 





. . p 




WmxdQ'iHida (or wwjwfe- 
Wadiilxirii 
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IVara^ldm 

... 

... a Unh. 

■ 

Ckuri 


- 44 yf 


If'yunurdH^ 


444 jy 


Kunfibandi 

mm. 

44 4 


jvm ... 


4 41 


yintrulTt,,, 

#1-1 

*** tl 


sVaffiHin ... 


+ + 4 JJ 


Madttmadii 

. -r T 

jp 

VII,—Banaka-Palyeri* 


JTaUimtut 


... A ^Tlltl .44 h44 

at Kaliwanaiia. 

WuTUinyadi 

■ + + 

U SDftkfi 

at WMLangatUkuDdiiia. 

Kunhin... 

4 *■ 

4*4 a iishp 


lyandimam 


44 ^ II *■•■ -mt* 

At WAJidunaranguniw 

rirbita „* 

«'« > 

... II 




... 


Budabuchr^ 


-I4I- p 


Banaffurt^ 

li » li 

A 

4 44 -kl 


Wannffai 


... n 


Wiritihuffa 

■■ ii * 

»■* P 


yknurtffami 


& $e«d. 


T^lmulu 


**# ji 

VII I.—Karimara-Bunuij^. 


JCutyaimm 

4 »■ 

r A ^Oot 444 444 

at Wargalgum, 

Kaiambu 

. .4 

444 a frait. 


Banifanitilu 


(?) 


Pidira 


white cockatoo. 


/Cfiiitnifa7iar<x(^) « p* 

««« finake. 


Wuia ... 


(^) 

IX ,— Ban aka-PaljerL 

At Maringtt 

jyotuga ... 

444 

- 4 . frog. 


Mali 


444 M- 




- (?) 


Wogurai^ftn^ti 


... (?) 


ly^lamlari 


... opossunL 


Murumbari 


a beello 

nt MtirucnliarinA. 

Milabilya 


444 


ICobilyfi 


1 1. 1 {Ia w * *»■ *** 

At MuruinbarLtiA. 

PuTffitn ... 


.** a beetk4 


Chidffi^ 


a Ikanl 4 *^ -ip. 

At ChulgunA, 

^yiriba ... 

.4 4 

... a nm^U tnammal 

at Tungadangkandinft. 


M 2 
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X.—Xari metu-^BurUDg* 


WaiaTttam 

rnmm 

... hot we&thor 

at WaJaroarana. 

Wanbanffi^ 


. .. eagtehawk. 

at Chidamba. 

Wo^ara 

■1 -1 ■!> 

crow . 

at Wagurano. 


* -1 « 

hawk . 

at Ktuiina. 

Walffaiu ... 

... 

... rod gum ... 

at Maliunoliiiiguna. 

Kuiu/^twara 

* 

... (?).- 

at Karpa. 

Toti 

Am m 

... a grab . 

at ParderingwtiUm* 


mm m 

-wi- It ... W-m. 

at MaraianguDEi. 

... 

« ■ ■ 

... the rod grab found in gum trees. 

Chi^n p,* 

W P« 

... & tree. 




XL — Bftiiaka-Pdyeri 



*A k 

.pp lionei" flowera (caje- 

at Koiobima. 



pat) 


MurufaTtffOlni 


... grub ... .. 

at Momna. 

ifcUdJinnt^ra 

m m k 

... trdoey. 


IVfEjytiru 

mmA 

... a seed. 


MaiyiTupt 

P-* 

... (?) 



V ■ ■ 

... 6ah poiaon. 


Talbttm 

■*Ar 

4 ■ V fi ri 




XIL — Banaka-PftlyerL 


Kahffotu 

PP- 

... freali-water fiah. 


Mvdu 


p.^ cold weather. 


iVardJiU P-* 


,p. edible gnm. 


Wftlaiyum 

... 



Wanyali ( iVa/yum) 

p„ 5ee<i 


JfyHtuJeadinffana ... 



Chitffiira .. 


«,, fieeh-water fiah. 


JPidbaram 

... 

* * • If f* 




XIII.—Banaka-Pulyeri, 


Ynyaro 

. . - 

... dJngu . 

at Yulongiiiua, 



... snake 

at Mtirij-QPgnnji 

Manfpdynra 

**- 

,„ Bpinifes ... 

at Mogllrinfl. 

Tunyariri 


*»■ ft 


Phtu 

r^i 

fly*.. 

at Nyaayaiiaaa. 

Yalya 


limnl 

at YalyabadoDap 

Maribiila... 


spinifex. 
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XIV* — Karim^^ra-fiDmng. 


Kttraha 


■-■■i mm* 

at Knrabana. 

iritrfrt 


-hri-fe m mrm 

at Ngubeina. 

Wallnt 


m-mm m m m mmm 

at Walbangunma. 

Jima 


a fruit 


Bq^a 


... 


Hi/ufvi 


... a snake (addeiX?)). 


Manotya ... 


■ ■ 1. 


fFawtafii’Hi) 

«*■# 

a Usard. 


Minamha ... 

#'«* 

■-I4 *•*■* wmm li-ii 

at Muiambona, 

3ffina7i$unt 


*w* 


IFoiut 

1 4-» 

t-k 4 




XV*—Banaka-Palyeri* 


yitHtfoma 

#*# 

a a** *** 

at Malang, 

Mandttntra 

*# ■ 

... dew. 



XVI* — Xarimera-Biirung. 

m 

tyonbantfu 

■ 

^lehawls... 

at Ghidambana. 

^gabo ... 

... 

a root. 



■p 



Ngaiffo ... 

i- m 

... a root. 


ATHnucntnyu 


... a ObIi 

at KamarangtiDa, 

JCatuIar^ara 





XVIL—Kariiucm-Burang. 


Totems nneertaiu. 




XVIIL — Kfltimera-Burung. 


fvm *>1 

..* 

the H^Up or hot wither. 

Kola 

--a 

louee. 


Wanb^inffu (/) 


*.. coglehawk* 


Bibinffa ... 


... (0 




XIX.—Banaka.Paljm 


Witlambari 

..1 

... opoaeuiiL. 


Mnlfihon^nra 


... honey. 



^mm 

... cbiliL 


Murumbari 


... beetle 

at Mutumbaiiiia. 


TbiR list of elona and totenu probably coateios soma erroro, tJiough I used 
ovary andoavoor to ^"*1^** it oa accurate aa posaible. As the cerotuoniaa in counicction 
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with the Utiema have leoii diflcontiii^ed lor many jeat9, all the yoimgar men 
ar© igttomTit oti toatieis concerning tlioni, ami often do not know their own totems. 
Even the statemonte of ttio old men ate not alwaye teliablei Thus one old man 
in giving we the totems of his clan induded some beloi^ing to a neighbouring clan 
of the same couple, and it waa only with great (Ufficnlty iliat I sorted out the totems 
of the two dans. Such eirors were much more frequent when a tuna was enumerat¬ 
ing the toteinR of a clan other than hia own, for example, that of his mother. 
There wa^ thus n largo number of cases in which it was doubtful to whidi of 
two neighbouring clans a partieular totem belonged, and I canool hoiJe that I found 
the coiTcct solution in all of these cases. The only aatisfactory way of remos-ing 
errors of this nature would bo to visit all the coieraonial grounds of each clan, but 
tlm wouhl have required time and labour that I could not give. 

A point of conndorable thaoretical interest U whether each totem is strictly 
con^nod to one couple or is to be found in both couples. To determine this 1 
examinod all the cases in whicli the same totem was found in two clans. The 
following is a list of these cases:— 


Eaglcbjvwk 

1 X.XVIandXVllI 

Karimera-Burung 

Hot weather ... 

S and XVIII 



■\Vliito cockatoo 

I and VIIT 

pp 

*> 

Baby * 

Til and XIX 

Banaka-Palycri 

Opo&simi 

IX and XIX 

m 


Hotiey 

XI and XIX 

it 

rp 

Muriimb&ri 

IX aaij XIX 


M 


In the case of the eaglehawk totem it is probable that it belongs cither to XVI 
or to XVIir hut not to both. As regards the white cockatoo there was some doubt 
in my mind os to whether it belonged to clan VITI or to a neighbouring clan of the 
1hinjikn4*»Iyon Couple. Tlie balaoca of evidence w'aa in favour of the view that 
it Imlongcd to VTIT. 

Besides those of the almve list tlwre aro three species of 6ah, cAun, 
mtwijraAim, and fcaraycAnia, which ate included amongst the toteiua of chui ll 
(Batt-Pal) and also amongst those of clan VT (Kai-Biir)i. The list for clan VI is a 
rather doubtful one as it was obtained from only ouo informant, and he was an old 
man who spoke no English. I cannot tUorefore regard this instance as definite 
proof that the aamc totem is found in both couples. The best tliat can be said on 
the evidence a\‘ailahle is that the queation must be left open. 

Most of the tote urn are of an edible nature. Among the duns of the coast 
various apeeies of Gsh preponderate. There is not a large number of vegetable 
species in Urn list of totems, i thinh it is probable that if the ILit were complete 
a larger number would be found. I did not find in the Xaricra tribe cither a 
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kBUgftroo totGiu Of An omii totom, nor wiuf llterc n raio iotoni, ujiloss wo iocliido in 
thifl tribe a clan at niluTs, which more probably belongs to the Injibandi tribe. 
The absoiice of theae totems in the Kariera tribe ia of some in ter eat when we 
compare that tribe with othera, for example, with the tribes on the Ashburton Kiver, 
to be described later. 

I could not Snd any proliibition against a man or woman eating hia or her own 
totem if it were edible, or against killing it. Every native tliat I qneationed awd 
that there was no sncb roatriedou. A man killed ami ate Lis own totem oa reaiiily 
as he killed and ate any other animah 

As regards many of the totems, it would aeera that the totemic centwi or 
ceremonial ground ia in a part of the country where the totem species b naturally 
plentiful Titus the ceremonial grounda of the white cockatoo and the March fly 
are in the creek at Balla-hallu, where these two speciea.are plentiful' In a niuulier 
of caaea, uot only iu this but also in other tribes, I waa able to satisfy myself that 
the totem animal or plant ia actually more abundant near the ceremonial gnmud 
belonging to it than in other parts of the coiintiy, In a huge proportion of cases 
the place where the cereiuony is performed is called by a name formed by adding 
the suffix m to the name of the totem. Thus them are two totemic centres for 
wmraiKlireri, and in both cases the uome of the totem centre is Mimimbarina, 
Many other examples may be found in the list of totems given above. Similar 
place names, that ia, consisting of the name of some species of animal or vegetable 
B^weies with the suffix •<««, are also given to spots where there is no totemic centre, 
but whore the species in question is more abundant than elsewhere. 

Initialioa Ceremi^nie&. 

Accoitliiig to the statements of the natives the chief feature of tbe initiation 
ceremony of the Karlem tribe consisted of tying a band of string tightly around the 
biceps of each arm. The boy during his initiatiou is called WamitiK. 

A man of the Karlmera class described how he was ioidatod as follows:_ 

He was seated on the ground with a circle cl epcctatorc round him. He sat 
motionless and silent during the ceremour. Tw-o men, spoken of as Mhittia, 
looked after the spectators. Tlifiy were Palyeri and Karimera. Strings of 
opo$sum wiml were tied round Ids two arms just above the bicciia They were 
tied on by a man who was his ft)mi (of thv I'alyeri class) and a man who was Jus 
(of the Katimera class). A song, called dtttniaji, was sang by those 
looking on:— 

Jina yurO’ ugari 

k'oot hot lying down 

Jiii latJidf burdijany. 

jVnu l>aud i 

At the same time a belt of human Jiair (purara) was tied round his waist a 
band of fur-string (haidi) was tied round lus head, and a tassel of the tails of the 
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spinzfex mt {rhuha} ItL&hdntd t* the h^ail-baud so as to haug down on hia neck. 
Two ImllroarerB^ (iaiwH^n) wore giYon to liim^a largo one and a ^malL Tlie 
larger one ho wore in the front of hia belt and the smaller one at the h^ck of hia 
head-band. Tlie arm^ bands are not taken offp but must renmin on till they break 
and fall off. 

Il sGcnia that amongst the southern Karjorn dotno of the men were initiated 
by their neighbours the Injibondii who practised drenmcision. In the Eariera 
tribe itself circnmchdon w'os not ptAetised. 

The Birth 0 / £7A£/r/mu 

■When a woman conceives, her copdiiion is said to be due to the action of 
some particular iuembcr of her tribe, who is spoken of aa the tucrm-u of the cliiU 
after it ts l}onu If a ruon of the rigiit relationship gives a womn some food and 
after eating it she becomes pregnant, this man becomes the fporom of the womati's 
child. Sometimes the neororu does not give the woman food to eot^ Imt when he is 
hunting and has speacod a kangareo or an emu, as he is killiug it be speaks to the 
spirit of the kangaroo and tells it to go to a cortalii woman. The spirit of the 
kangaroo follows the man home to the camp and goes inside the woman indicateilj 
who thereby hecomea pregnant. The man who sent the kangaroo or other spirit is 
recoguLfod as the imr^ru of the child. In one cose I waa told that a man liad 
madehis own child, having killed an emu and sent the spirit hito his own wdfe. 
Such a case is, however, an exception. The mtt/m of a child in every case (except 
this one) that I examined in the Kariera tribe ia a iTian standing in the relation of 
** brother " to the actual father of the child^ and therefore stands in the relation of 
ntariea (father pr father's brethor) tn the dilld itself- In of the cases that I 
examined the child liad its origin in the spirit of a kangaroo killed by the fcoram. 
In one oofic the man showed me u birth-mark on his thigh which he said w*as 
where Ma mr&rn. liad speared the kangMno. 

I did not hod that there were ajiy si^eciho dories that a man or ^veman o'weB to 
his wrom All that the natives told me was tlmt a man " looks after " bis 
tliat is, he attends to his wants, gives him food when tliere is an opportunity and 
treats him much as he does Ins own father. It is posaible, however, that there are 
some more specific duties that 1 did not discover. 

Tbe animal from whose spirit tbe child arises^ or the animal or vegetable eaten 
by the mother and eaudng ooucaption, is not in any w^ay eaere^l to the individnal 
thua connected with it hy birth. He treats it just as be does every other animal 
or plauL 

It miiBt be retuotaherod tliatehildren are a Ldtem of one of tbe Earieia 
clans, and it is tljo doty of tho members of this dan to ficrfono ceremonies for the 
morease of ehildrein 


* In thift tribe women arH permitted tp see the bullro&rei- 
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Dtittk ftjirf hwriiU, 

Wlieii A mitd or wcmuan is near to death the telatives often throw tboniBelves 
on the body of the sick person and weep loudly. After the death the ralativea, 
both tuale and female, wail and cut their scaljw until the blood trickles from tlieir 
heads. The hair of the deceased is cut off and prosert'ed, being worn by the 
retativea in the fomi of string. 

The hotly is often buried in Uie ground, a grave being dug three or four feet in 
depth. The body is doubled up in a sitting posture and is placed facing the birth- 
pkoe of the dead man or woman, Oecasionally the body is pltteetl in n tree or in 4 
hole in the nnckj- It wotild sceni tiiBi thia is a more hononi'able form of burial^ 
reaerveti for tho$^ who are particukriy esteemed m magiciiuia or hunters. In such 
caeca some of the bones are recovered after a tinie ami kept by the relatives and 
friejiib. TJie Telativea of a dead man or woman are required during the period of 
TRDuming abstain from eating tlie flesh of kangaroo, Thb was in former tiiues 
the principal meat foo^l of the uativegL In moderu times, since the natives have 
settled down to w’ork on aheep stationsp and their principal llcsh food has liccoiue 
mnttoHi they now al)«t4iin during the mourning periotl from Lliis^ either instead of 
kangaroo or in afldition to it A man who h thus restricting his diet ii* said to he 
cknji. The alia ten tion comes to an end in the following way; A friend of the 
mourner, who is not at the time himeelf mourning for anyone, takes some of the 
fat of the animal, be it mutton or kangaroo, and comes np tmoh^erv'^od behind the 
man who is and rubs tlje fat on his month. After ihb he is free to eat again 
of the fooii, but only if ho was unaware of the intention of Uie uLati wiio thus 
releai^d him from the ban. A mourner will often take great precautions against 
being surprised by some friend who thinkg that he has moiirne<t long enough. 

There is little doubt hut that the Kariem, like the other triliea of this {jart of 
Australia, were originally cannibals. At tiio present day it b impo^ible to obt^ 
any reliable hiformatbn on the subjeoL It would seem, however^ that in eome 
cases they ate park of their oneznioa slain in a fight, while in others they ato jsarts 
of their own relatives and fnends^ 1 suspect that the prnoticii of infanticido 
crifited also in connection with cannilialism, but cannot speak with certainty as to 
how far the custom waa at all general. 

Mj/ths and /kjtfik/iL 
Eaglebawk and Crow, 

In the times long agn) {palant or padam) there were two eaglehawks 
(wnnkfu^w) who were brothers and had for their wives t¥ro galahs (Tafii^ii'), Tlie 
eaglehawka were hitga (mother's brothers) to tlie erow The ei^loliawks 

and their nephew the crow used to go hnniiiig together. Tlie eaglehawks alwaye 
took for themselves the fattest animals that were killecL One day fchoy had killed 
some kEngaroos. The erow took the fattest and hid them. Thu kill had been 
placed near a cave. The two eaglehawks thought that the crew might have hidden 
the fat kangaroos in the cave, so tfiey went inside to look for them. Then tho 
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crow 4edc<l up ilie eDtrance of tho cave anti left Uie eaglebawks inaidc. The crow 
went home lo the oouip. The two wim of the ea gle hawk were there, waiting for 
the return of their biisbaDds. (Aa these two were the toa or uiothers-m-law of the 
crow they could not, of course, speak to him or have anyctung to do with him,) 
Thu crow lay down in his camp. By and by he pretended tluit the ants were bidiig 
him. He scratched himself and moved Jiis camp nearer to that of his mothers-in- 
low. They were watching him. After a while he pretendml that the ant« were 
biting him again and moved still nearer. At lost he came right up to the comp of 
the two women and lay with them. 

The two e^lehawks managed to get out of the cave in which they hod been 
shut up. They found the crew with their wives. The eaglehawke selred the crow. 
They rnbbed him in the charcoal of the fire and mnrlc him black nil over. As 
they did this they said to hun, " You stole our wh'es. You stole our meat. You 
lay with your (mi. We tnakc yon black now. Ton will have to steal whatever* 
you can. You will never hunt with us any more. Yon will not eat fresh meat any 
mote. You will steal what you can from the camps, Y"ou will pick up the acmps 
and offal." The crow could only answer “ Wa 1 Wa! Wn I ^ 

Tlic Ngaluma tribe occupies the coast of Western Australia from tlie Maitland 
River to the Sherhxik Elver, exton ding inland for about fifty' miles. The neigli- 
Iwuring tribes are the Kariera on the east, the Marthidbunera on the south'West, 
and the Injiljandi on the eouth, Ifgaliiina is tlio name by which the members of 
the tril« refer to themselves and by which th^ are known to their neighbours. 
No imcaiiing could be discovered for the name. 

Hibl 'trpAy. 

Tlie tribe ia described as tlie Nickol Hj^y tribe, in Ciirr's Ausiraiian .ffitw, 
voL i, pp. ^96^303, the brief necouut there given lieing by Mr. A. K, Eiohanluon. 
It is referred to in Mr. J. G. WiEhnelfs "CuBtoinH and Traditions of the Aboriginal 
Natives of Nortli-Weslorn Anstralia " tlie iianw behig GvfAeuma, In 

Dr. E. Clement's " EtlinographlcHk! Notes on the Western Australian Aborigines " 
the mime is fipelled In a pamphlet by ** Yakiroo," entitled 

“Aborigines of North-West Australia,'* the name is si»el1ed G-aalootna, 

Present CmdUiofti A'aiaJo'*. 

There are very' few eiirvivors of the Ngaluma tribe, probably not more 
than sixty all told. They are mostly employed by settlers, chiefiy on ebeep stations, 
and all of them, except the old men and womeu, talk English fairly well Tlieir 
country was fimt occupied by the ivhitos iu 1864. lo 1866 a latgo number of them 
died during aa epidemic of small'iwx. A little later an outbreak of measles 
caused a further decrease of the tribe. Mr, A, K, ItichardEon, tvriting in Curr's 
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Avstralian SiM, 9ay» that ** io 1865 th© tribe oimbered from two handrecl ami 
fifty to three hundred persons.** Aa Mr, Hicbdidson does not mention the erra 
which he takes as his basis, and as Ue does nut seem to have known the tribal 
name, this statom^t sbonid not be mken as referring to the whole trilie os here 
described, but only to that portion of it in the neighbourhood of Roehoume am:! 
Xickol Bay. It is probable that the whole NgnluroA tribe included at least twice 
as many persons ns tliat part of it referred to by Mr. fiiehardsoii. 



Tribal and Local Organisaiioit. 

The extent of tlw tribal territory is approximately 2600 square miles. It 
consists of stony hills with intervening flats often of eonsidorable area. The chief 
rivers are the Maitland, Nickol, Harding and Sherlock. The pools in these riven; 
provide a fairly plentiful supply of fresli water. 

The tribe is divided into local groups in exactly the Eomo way as the Kariera 
tribe, and the description given under this head for that tribe wiU apply equally 
well to the Kgdtima. On the aocompanyiug map ate marked by means of Rontaii 
numerals two of the local groups about which I was able to obtain informatiDn. 
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RAotionAip and Marriage^ 

The relalionsliip sjatoto of the Bgi^aina tribe is stniilar lo every detaii to 
that of the Ksrieni tribe, and it is therefore unnecessary to describe it. The 
oloeses are: 

f 

\ Kaijnera = rsiyeri i 

The following is a list of terms of rel^oshipi The use of each partioultir 
term is exactly the same aa the nse of the eorreaponding term in Kariera:_ 


Maiali 

« 4 k 


'■ -1 [i 

Father's father M.F. 

NyabaH 

^ A ri 

... 

# « . 

Father's mother M.F. 

Tami 

h.. 


... 

Mother's father M.F. 

Ka^xddri 

e ^ + 


... 

Mother's mother M.F. 

Mama , 



WWW 

Father M.F. 



■1 ■ * 


Mother MJF. 

Kufja ... 




Mother's brother M,F. 

Toa 




Father's sister M. 





Older brother M.r. 

T%irflu 



^-p 

Older sister M.F. 

Mariam 




Younger brother M.F. 

Sfayi 

* -i j 



Younger sister M.F. 

Yu/jaa 

i 



Consort M.F. 

Mar^ami 




Wife's brother M- 

Sun^iili 

t-s 


p 

Hnslxuid's sister F. 

Mai^ga 




Son M.F. 

Km^dal 




Daughter M-F. 

Yaraija or 

Nffajeitt 



Sister's son M. 

Bati or ygajrta 


a*. 

Sister's daughter M. 

Toa 


... 

PP 

Brotlier's son F. 

Jfgaraia 

... 


+ PP 

Brother's daughter F. 


Te^tmiswn, 

The totemia organiaation of tlie Xg&luma tribe is exactly similar to tliat of the 
Kariera. I was not able to obtain much infotmution about the particiiiar totem 
Only two cbns are marked on the map. The totems of these, and of another of 
which the exact locality was not detennined, are 


Amnii 

Jiffura 

Ngahirain,„ 

Mttrianffu. 


1—Kaijnera-Buruug. 

... ... a fresh-water fish. 

... ... eel. 

... a fresh-water fish, 

. a vegetahle. 

... ... a grub. 
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J/ffnng^ri 

Kalffal .* 

IL- 

Mu^ia 

IIL 

JCa/aywm 

Wiiiaupi^^ 

MinaraT^ .** 

Bidit-Uda 


R^ead 
ft frait. 

.** vamititig sickness. 

Baiiaka-Pftlyeii 

... cold weather. 

-Botiakft-I'alycri 

,.. ft bird 
pigeon, 
centipede, 
shark, 
ft £sb. 

4« P 

* ** PI 

* - * fl* 


A clan, the exact local] Ly of which 1 could not detertnine, belonging to the 
Kftimera-BuniDg couple, had oiuongst ita totenift three species of snake celled 
kaluHffiintita^ and ngamw'ffidfx^ 1 waa also told of a totu (rain 

totem) and of a mafigal^ tatm (baby totem) in the K^luma countTy, bat I coaid 
not detonniiie the clans to which these two totems belonged. I was told of a 
namber of other totems oftdi having its own ceremooial ground, wiUiout being 


able to detennitie the clans to which 
follows:— 

A^irt . 

K^rdang *** 

IFrtniMtifl 
Kiindui 
JiToro p,* 

Kulboro 

Bitar 

StTulanu 

JUagiirdu 

TurgHia. 

Jfmtar 

Bugaji 

Afardmcari 

Bitumra 


they belonged. Some of these were as 

ft root, 
edible gum. 
ft seed, 
ft root^ 
a seed. 

IK 

PK 

JP 

a fruit. 

'll 

a root 

P> 

tt 

graaa-aeed (?). 

tbe graiia Heeda collected and atoied by a 
species of ant. 
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Tlie idtemic oeretoiohiee qI thifi trilie hBve not beeu perforoictl for tnmy years 
ojitl tlio youtig^ men know very little abc^ut l^VheD the ceiTemoiiy for 

prodadng cold weather was to be perfonued tlic men end wninen of the claa pro¬ 
ceeded to the cOTonionml ground. Hei^e they painted themselves with white day. 
Some of the men made a bi« break-wind of bouglia mid graeSj and to one 
side of tliifl a big fire was lightetl Tlie break^wind wm so placed that it would 
shelter the occujksiic^ from the HOiithHeasi wind* wliioh m the cold wind^even if at 
the time the wind was actually blowing from some other direction. The iierformers 
thon sat round the fire wdthiu the bmak-wiiid or shelter and pretended to shiver 
with cold* After this the weather was sure to get colder in a few days. In some 
of the ceicmoiiies cooneotoci with seed totems, a part of the teremony consisted of 
grinding boiuo of the iiarticnlaT aeeds in tlie way In which they are usualiy 
pneywired for food, and then scattering the fiour in dilfercnt dircctionSp calling out 
the uainea of different parts of the coutitry in which tlie performers wished the 
settle to fiotiriah and ripen. One of the totems of clan I wf^s said to be "'vomiting." 
1 gatlieted ftoiij my hifurmaub tliat if this cerBuioiiy were perfurined the natives 
were aei^sed with attacks of vomiting. Why this ceremony should ever be 
perform Eld, unless perhap as a means of annoying them neighbours, it is 
dilficuU to see. 


Initiniion Ce/xmmies. 

WhiUk boys attain a certain age they are prohibited fmm eatiug emu and small 
kaugan)ee. At tlua pcricMj the boy is called jV'Vfi. Wlitu he te sufficiently grown 
ho is sent away with five or men, who are his (inothcr's brother) or bis 
rmtTffdnn (brother-in-law), to collect ftien'l^ from neighbouring ciiuj)s to ™it his 
fathers cHinp, Thesse men bring presents. The boy'o loufiiey seems only to have 
been a short one. 

The ceremony on the boy's reLuni oDiisists of tying around each of hia aruiB a 
hanil of fac-string. The boy b decorated with lecl pint, and a bunch of eagle- 
haw k foathere is fastened lu Ms hair* A hullroarer {biitutwjari) is given to him 
attJ he wears tliis fosteued in his head-band at tlie back of his head. The arm is 
tied by a (brothcr-iii^kw^)^ The wliole ceteuieny takes place at n cleared 

spot away from the camp. Women arc pro^nt during some prt of the eereuiony 
lint are prohibited from seeing other partsL 

After this coremouy the boy is kufnH and roniaiiis so for about a year, during 
which tinio the t^id$ remain on hia arms. At the end of ihlit time he becomes 
inHrufffiru and k free to many. ^^Tieu inarrieil he is called When the 

youtlj ceases to be haffidi aud becomes murTigurn^ be is again permitted to eat emu. 
A kaja {cider brother) takes some emu fat and rubs it on his face and then gives 
him emu flesh to caL 

The JTgaltmm also scarify the chest with horuontal cuts, but this seems to i^e 
done in camp without any particidur ociemony^ 
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The Majiduj>«unkha Tjube, 

The Mardudhunem tribe occupies tbe cx»st of Western Atustralia from a point 
somewhere between the Cane and fiobe Kivors as far as the Maitland Biver. The 
tribe ifl adjoined by the Noala on the soafcb-weat^ the Ngalnma on the north-east^ 



—jiAF or TRK nAALfitrnuiT^EiRa, TnrnE. 

and the Injibaudi or Koroma on the flouth-east- No meanutg liaa been discovcrod 
for the name Mardudbuneru,^ which ia tlie name that members of the tribe apply 
to themselves. They speah of the Noala and Talainji tribes as NoanamaFongap and 

> Maa^ persona] rwtnefl in thk tribe begin with th* two syllables Mardu-^s^ Mardtiogalona^ 
MnrdndhugalD, Marduiuijering] Bl^rduzujuuiiya. 
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refer to the Injibandi or Korauia tribe by the name Koramu, or else inctode 
ttiem luider the general term Tniutri, which they apply to all nati^’es living 
inland. 


Bibt\o(jraphy. 


The tribe has not l)eeu described by any previous writer. It is referred to 
under the name MamUmia by Dr. E. Clement in ** Ethnographical Notes on the 
Westera-Austtalian Aborigines," InkraatiQmt($ Aivkit fUr Ethw)ym^if, Bantl 
xvi, 1&03- The name is spelled Mar^athmi in a pamphlet entitled ” Aborigines 
of North-West Anstraiiaby “ Yaboioo," Perth, W.A, 1895. 


/VrsfR/ owrf Kumherg. 


Lake the other tribes of this part of Australia, the Afardudhuneru nntiv'es now 
mostly live on eheep statioDs, where they work for the whites nnd are fed and 
clothed. Their numbers have decreased greatly during the last fifty years, and 
there are probably not a hundred members of the tribe now alive. 


Tribal omf Ltxai Or^nization. 


The country of the Alardndhunera tribe lies on the coast, at the north-west 
end of the Hamersley Range. This range of mountains fonns a barrier between 
the tribes on tJie Foitescne River and thews on the Ashburton River, a distinct 
ethnographical boundary coinciding with the geographical one At the north¬ 
western end the Mardudhunera tribe fomnt a connecting link last ween tlieeo two 
groups of tribes. Consequently some of its customs and mstitutions resemble 
those of the Ashburton tribes while others resenible those of the Forteseue tri1>es. 

Tlie area of the Iritul territory is about 51500 square miles. The tribe is 
divided into a number of local groups each with its own defined country. There 
are no names for these local groups. In the aoeompanying map 1 liave deaotwl 
them by means of Roman numerals. The local organization is tn all respects 
similar to that of Uie Eariera tribe. 

Jklatxtumhip a^nd Marriott. 

The Mardudhunera tribe ia divided into four classes as shown in the followiwg 
diagram^ i— 



A comparison of this diagrem witJi tliat given for the Ngnluma or Kariera 

* In the wwrd Bofango there is a “ w” glide between the two « o'o TSi. i .i. 

of the " r " in ^sron^. 
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tribe &ho¥ne that while the naiues of the classes aine similar^ the anangement is 
dilfereuti lu the Ngaliima tribe the claasea are arranged as fciUowa 7 — 

Hi Eamka = Burung ir 
V Kaimera = Paljeri I 

Tliuif in the Ngaloma trilke a man cif the Baiiaka elaaa martiee a Barong 
wciiiiaij, ivbile in the Mardudhunem tribe a Banaka man marries a Kaimera wumaa. 
By means of genealogies showing inter-manioges between the two tribes it is 
jKXssjible to discover which are the eqnivalenb classee. These are shown in the 
following table 


iVjgu/uRm. 

Mttrtludhun^iv^ 

Banaka ... 

... ... Faljcria 

Bnrong 

s.s Boongo. 

Kaimera ... 

... KflimeTa. 

Paljeri 

... .. Banaka, 


To put this in onothor way we may considerwhiuh classes in the two tribes 
may mterinarry 


Hffolwna, 

Murdudhunera. 

Bauaka 

□larries Boongo. 

Burung 

a Riljori. 

Kaimem 

Bamka. 

Paljeri 

Kaiiiieni. 


The system of rebtioiiship terms of the Manliidhunera trilio ts very diHhrent 
from that of the Knriera^ and is of a type conunon in niany partA of Auatralia, Tiu> 
followitig U11 tifit of the io use:— 

Maialu —FAdiflr's fatluir M.F., father’ll iather'e brother H-F,, son’s son nnd 
<luughter M. 

jy^aban^ —FAther's mother father’s mothar's awtcir M.F,, son’s son sutl 

daughter F. 

Tatni. —Mother’s father MJ*’, mother’s lather’s brother M.F^ father’s mother's 
hrotber hLF,, conscfti's father's^ father MJ?",, mutlieFs lather's sister M.F.j, 
daughter’s son and ilaaghter M. 

JCandari. —Mother’s mother M.F., inotheFa mother's aistef M.F., father’s father's 
eiater M.F., eonsort’s father’s mother M.Fn mother’s moUier’s brother M.F^ 
consort's mother's fsther M.F., danghter’s son and daughter F,, motlier’s 
mother’a brother’s son’s son and daughter, motbeFs brother’s son’s wife 

TOU xun. V 
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MF., mutber's brotlieF^ ckughler'^ hu^ljand M*Rp ^ii"s wife's mother 
iL, eto, 

Babu .—Failier M.F., fathers brother M.F., mother's sister's husband ilF, 

Brie .—Mother M F.^ mother's sister father’s brotheFe wife ILF, 

—Mother's brother M.F, fathers sbteFa husband M^F^p cofosort’s 
father M.F. 

JJoffuL —Father's sister ILF,^ motlwFs tirotlicr'a wife M.F. 

TeUya. —Mother’s motber's brother’s son M ^ mother's fatlier'e eistor’B son M,, 
mothers mother's brotboFs 60ii% son's so a M,, inotrbeFs brother's danghtier’s 
£on M., wife's mother's brother M,, eister's dAughtcir'& husbaud M,. eta 

^ffanyi —Mother's niother'a brother's daughtar M., mother's fathers sister's 
daughter AL, mother's brother's daiighter'a daughter tnother's mother'a 
brotlior’s son's son's daughter wife's mother M., daughter's husband 
Ep sister’s son’s wife imsband's mother's brother F.p ota etc. 

JCaia .—Older brother MJr*.^ father's brother's or mother's sister's sons if older 
tlian the speaktyr. 

TuntiL —Older sister M,F- 

Pfditha ,—Younger brother M.F* 

Jfayi .—Younger meter JLF. 

IfyadhttL —If other’s feotheFs son M., fetheFs sister^ son M., motlier'a bmtheFa 
daughter F.p father’s sister's tlanghtar F* 

Motlier'fi brother's daughter M., fether’s sister's daughter M., 
lucther's Ijrother'a or fethaFa sister's son F. 

Yayan ,—MotheFe mother's brother'a daughter's dmighter M.pTuother'a mother’s 
brotheFs daughter's £on F.p mother’s father's sister’s daughrer'a daughter 
Mlp mother's father's sister's daughter's sou F*, wife M.p husband F,^ wife's 
sbter Mp hnsboad's brother brother's wife JLp aisteFa husband F.* 
sieter's son's tlaughter fatJieFa mother’s brother F. 

ifertrtttu.'—Mother's mother's brother'a iiaughter'a eon M,+ motlier's fatlier's 
sister's daughter’s son M.p wife's brother M*p sister's husband AL 

Mura ,—Son M,F,^ lirother's son M-p sister's son F* 

KitfuM .—Daughter M.F.» brothers daughter \L, sisteFs daughter F. 

—Sister's son and dm^hter M. 

KaiiatnyiL —Moiber's mother'* brother'a daughter's daughter naothers 
fathers sister s ibughteFs daughter F.^ husband's aister F, 

Fttranm.—FathoFs father's fethefT M-F., son's son's son iL 

yirr^ctfu—Mother's motheFs mother M.F. 
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Tlie t>f relAtionship of the MnriluiUitLiierii trjl>e h u very coniplie^tcit 

one to follow out in iLetAih The accoiinL liere given ib bnKcd entirely on examples 
from Aotital gebeiiliigte&. If I Jiiii h man of the Bajiak& chm my father is Palyeri, 
and is niy tnihu. My father's brother is abo bahu, and my father's sister is moffut 
My fiither^a father lieloo^ to the sanie claas as myself ami is niy wmrVi/i Tlie 
brother of a ntaiali is abirj rnttiali, but the sister of a mftia/i is Artiirfrtri. My falher'a 
mother is Kjituieta and h my n^abari Her mster is alao my u^abari, while her 
brother ia my tamL 

My niiither is my hbr^ nnd t apply the stme term to her sister or to the wife 
of my fjither's hnatlier. My mother s hnjtlier is my and I apply UiiH term also 
to tlie hMsi^tml of my fnthor*M sister. My motla^rY* father ia my mmf. The l^mther 
and the sister of this man are a ho my tanii. My mother'^ mother is my 
and the Kame name applies to hei‘ sister amt lo her hrotlier. 

It thus appears that m the sec^rjid aseendiug genemtmn I Iiave tliroe naniea for 
male relatives {mamlijmfii arid Aan^iftri) and the same number for fonmle relatives 
Imi/htri and tamt). 

If we consider llie children of these relatives, thorn of ray mawli are my bfiht^ 
ftDci my niiiff id. Tlinse o f my nmlB in m i are my ^aji ajid bebt^ and tJmee of my male 
htwluri are niy Ujlyn (malej and iiij (female), lluis in the first asoemling 

^nemtioti also I have three tetuns for inale relatives {babn, yqfi and itdyu) and the 
same number for feniHle rohtivea {m^ul, biltf and nyanyi). 

In my own genemuon the children of my babu and my bfh't tliat is, my 
brothers and sisters and the sons and daughters of my fa therms brothers or of my 
mother's sisters, arc my htia (elder brtdherX my fHnfH (elikr aiater), my 
(younger brother) or my (younger sister^ secortling as they arc older or 

yoLmger titan myself. The cJiildrcD of my (alytt are my kmiduri^ mule amJ female,. 
The son and ^Laughter of my mcfftil (father^s sister) are my and my hujiffali^ 

while the son and ilauglitcr of my n^a7i^i are my marianu and my It is to 

lie noted tlmt the wife of my A«iii and the wife of my taiyu arc hath equally my 
MCf but in tlm one case the children are my brothers and sisters, and in the other 
they are my k^nd^irir Similarly, my mofful and my ^anyi both marry men whom 
1 c:ill yfc/ip but in one qwc the children are my nffudkal ami bun^jeitif while in tiie 
otiier they are my tTiririattM. ami yaytin. Thus in my own generation I liavo fuur 
names for tiaile relatives, cxelusive of the ilnilioctiou uf i>lder an<i yonngt^r hrothcni 
(Aniffl or paMha, n^uilitd, vutnanti and A:anrfnri),an{I four names for female relativee 
(tuTciu or iiwiyt, btinyali^ yfFjitrt and liandari), Tho most intCTi?^jting fetiture 
here is tbit the same tertii kamlfiri bappheil to the ehilciren gf ti ialyu^ os to tJio 
father of ii Ifityu. Jfy ^Yinrfarl atid my brothera and sisters belong to tlie aaim class 
as myself, Banakm My uyndhnl anil buii^aii l»elong to the class 

Kaiiimm, from which 1 mnst take my wife. By the rule of tJte tribe 1 am not 
allowed to marry nny woman who is my buityali^ but may only marry a yamn, tliat 
b* Llic slaughter of a ami not the daughter of a 

In the first dcscehtibig genemtion iny own chlliiicn are my m^ira (son) and kumdal 
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(d&n^hterX I apply the eame nantee ta the ehildren of any woimin ^ham I call 
whether she mardoB a mail whoiainy him or palilhi, or one who ia my 
kandarL My hunffttii (mothara brotlier"« tlaugbter), hb a niK iimirieji. a man 
who is my kandari, aiiJ their childron arc my ^niyw aud Tlic ohiidren 

of my turdu or ma^ (Kifltor)^ or of my female kandiiri, who are at the eanio 
time the ohildreD of my nyad/uxt and my marianu, are loy n^ajda^ male and 
female. 

In the aecond deaceudlng geaeiatioa tlte children of my mi^ra (son) are my 
male amt female, and tlie childteo of my himliii (daughter) are my iami^ 
male and female. 

Tlie systetn may be more clearly understood by reference to the aoeojiipanying 
genealogicid tables, which show all the difFereut relatives of a male. Table I shows 
the dineotr male line. It storta from my tnaiaii (father's father) and his wife. The 
cldldret) of this pair are iny (&kher) and fiw^d (father's $jstor)i My haha 
ntarries my hd>e and their ohililTen are mj htia %>t p^dht (brother) and my turdu 
or (sisierX children of my btm or paldka are my mxira and hindiit 
(son and danghterX and the children of my mum are my muiali (son^s sou and 
daughter). 


Table I. 


Mauu =r NooiSL 


Fmther'i IVtlnsi^a 
fathcTp mothar. 

1 

lUbU =\ 
Father. 

F Bkss, aioLcru 

1 

Kaia =1 
■> !L>r 

Paxoua. 

Brt»lh(rr. 

= Va(JAS. Tnptnu 

fir 

Mayi. 

Swter, 

Hfra. = 
Sun. 

j 

= Noajela. Kutcdai,^ 

Sun's wiff. Daughter. 

MaLu. Maialj, 

AOfli. SonV daughti 


In Table II we start from a piir who are my imni and kanditri, but who are 
the ifirji mid Ttffanyi of my Utbu. The sen of these two is my jfoji and marries my 
(father» sister) The children of these latter are uiy n^dhd and ktiTiffali 
The children of my 7i^fiud are my and they call nm tfaji, Ify 

nyajda niarries my htHdi^l (daughter) and their ofl^pring are my tami (daughter s 
«on and daughter). 
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Tasle II. 


Taw n 
Mother? 
father. 

= Katuaiu, 

Motber'a 

mother. 

Ya/i ^ 
Modier'a 
brother. 

^ UoflUL. 


BaliL 

Moth or. 

Koa JifAL q 
Mother^ 
brother's 
■otu 

= XAMIUaK 


BuitiaiiL 

Motbfu^a 

hrothor'a 

daughters 

NoajLla ^ 

Mother^a 
brodiAr'e 
Bon’a eon. 

- KcricDaL. 

NoAnoA. 
Mother^e 
brother'? 
son^e daughter^ 

Tjuij. 

wn. 

Taki. 

Daughter^? daoghtar,, 


Table ITT startH from my kamtari (niothec^s mother’s brother) aod his wife, who 
is my iami (mother’s Other’s sister). The children of this pair are my talyu. aud 
vganifi My to/yw luameBa woman who is my btbe and their offepring in turn are 
uiy kandan, male and female. My male fcanrfori in my own gcnoratiun luarnea a 
woman who is my tan^i and tiieir ctiiJdreo ate my tatya and jtganyi. My talyit 
in the first descending generation marries my sister’s daughter (n^rhi) and their 
children are my kandari, male and female. The peculiarity of this table as 
compared with I and II laobvioua. In Tables T and II the same term (fliauifior 
fHinOtecura after four gonetntiona In Thblo TII the eame term recurs every 


Table HT. 
^ Taxi« 

Wifo^s mover's ftther <ir 
Motlier'rt tnother^fl brother 


TALrtr ^ Bkbje^ 
Wife^a brothor. 


i 


Ne43rri* 
Wiffi'e luother. 


, r 


WLfe*ii iQothei'e 
broLb^r^i Mi. 


Taltu • 
Mothei^a brothers 
■Uogbtei-'jr ttia. 


Moth^re brothci^B 
daughter. 


Kanpjjil 
W ife'a inother^B 
brntber^i daughtor. 


daughter. 


Naa?sTi. 

Molher^a brother^it 
daugh^^n daughter = 
mother. 


Kasiaiu. 

daoghtvr'u aott 


Stftar'K daughtei'fl duttghter. 
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alternate yrefiemtion. Thujs in the direct male line the two LerniH kfimtim atid tohjn 
alternate witli one imotlier. The son of my muk komiari L* Iti all ca^a my ialffif, 
anil the tioii or uiy tait/n u mj hutf^arL 

This peculiarity in ihe use of the rernie Aum/aH and deserves a brief 
comment The term is applied to a mother's niDtlier. Tlii& ISp at the aanie 

time, the meaning given to the term in the Kariem tribe. In the Knriem tribe a 
inoLiier'a motber's brother h eiilleti maeli (thLs being tlie term for fatlier^a lather). 
In the Manludhnneni trilw, on the other liandp the term for mother'a mother's 
hrotltor is lanfiari, one term being thus iised for Iwth male and female relativea. 
Thifl b a fandamental foatoe of the system, a mother's Tuother*e brutlier being 
distinguished from a fsther^s father’s mid all their descciidaiita being cquiilly 
distinguished from one another. The tenna for grandparents and grandchildren 
being reciprocal a woman oalk her daughter's ehildren Jcaitdari, since elie is their 
motlier’^s mu-ilier (A-an</ari)^ A uuin uses the sanic term to denote his HiSjtyr’s 
daughter'^ children, calling them by tite same tern that they apply to him. It 
thus rolIowB that & man uses the tenu hindari, as applying to men and women of 
the same generaiion as his grandparents, and also to belli mates and females of 
the same generation as his grandchildren. In the Karieni system, while a man 
applies the term hindari only to woiuen of the generation of his grandparenU it is 
only a woman wdio applies the same term to pereotis (both male and female) of the 
generation of her grandchildreOn Tims in the Kitriera tribe a man has only female 
kandaH, while a woman htts both muk and female Avrmrfrtn. In the Mardiulhunem 
ayeteu] a man applies the tomi to his mothefa tnother'a brother'e eonp vidio h 
thus distingutshed from a father'a father's son (ftoAtfX The p^oulkrity about this 
term tal^i is that* unlike the terms hxfm (father) and yajt (raolher’fl hrotherX it is 
reciprocal. While my calls me f?iarir and my calls me my taiifu 

(uiotheT*a mother's brother's son ) calls me fa/yw. Tims a man applies the same term 
to men of the generation of Ills parentSK and di^o to men of the generation of hie 
children. Now the father of a mail's eeaior laitfH U that iiinn's kftndari {mother's 
mother’s brother). 0& the other hand^ the son of % man's junior iahf^ k that man e 
kantlari alao (sister's diiughter'a bouX By what is a very simple step in the logical 
developident of the system a man therefore applies the term hijidnri to the fathei 
and also to tho ana of any wliatever. The result of t!iia is that ilie term is 
applb^t to the father of his junior who m at the pamu time the son of his 
eenior ffrfyw, in other words, to liia niotliera mother's brother's eon's eon. The tenu 
kandari thus com^ to be applied by u pj-ou tti men (aud women) of the g)eneratir>n8 
of hh giundparents and of hisgrandchildt^naiid also to men of hk own generation 
Tliia is a feature of very great importance in the AlardudhuTiem systeiu. 

Table IV starts from the aainc jiair of relatives an Table If, hut in the first 
ascending generation my jynyi In this cuse mairles a woman who is my 
belonging to the ibe u( descent shown m Table ItL The children of thk 
are my nmrinjtit mid ya^nn, Mj n^iriami marries my sister {ianiu or jmyi) and 
their children are my nffajda: Jusi; as my skmr'a daughter marries my niy 
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Biater'fl w»n luanieB iny n^anyi (from Table IlIX anil the childToo of thijj pair ate 
my mirianv, and yagaiw The pccitlority of this table ]ioa in the nsecond desceudiug 
generation whore luy sister^o aon's son and tiaiigbter are given the same names as my 
brother-Ln-Uw and my wife. This is due to the iaqt that the children of a nyanyi 
are io all coses marianu and yayan. jqst os the children of a taiyu (the brother of o 
nyanyt) are always kanJari 


Table IV, 


TAvi^KAiioain, 


Uklhnnr. 

ijLotlier. 

yLji n 

Wife‘i 

father. 

brother. 

FNoAjnrj. Bebe. 

WifeV Wife's fathers 

matber. 

- Tuitijp YAflAif. 

or Matj. WifBv 

Sitter. 

NaJasLAn 

SUber'a 
Aon. 1 

FKMA!»rL NoIikul 

Sister'e Sister'a 

■on's vLft daughter. 

MA»t AW. TA&JJf. 

Suter^fl bod'b Sieter'a aojia 

mm wife’s broth^n daughter =wife. 


The above is wliat vre may speak of as the general basis of the system. In 
actual pniotics certain modiheatious have to be taken into account. In Table 1 my 
tmiali is shonm os maTrying my tiyalmri. But in some coaea it may Itappen that a 
man who is my maiWi by genealogy may have nuLtrieil a woman who la my 
fomi, ^ow the childien of a taai&H are balfn and ijioffut, while the children of a 
fenuilo iami are lalyit and nyanyL Where u mfflia/i has marrieil a fniai the natives 
speak of the eon of tlds pair ns '* Imlf bahtt hall taiyu "and the daughter os " Italf mayvl 
half Exactly the same thing ocems if a nislo icandan (Table III) marries a 

nyabttri, instead of a female tami. 1 found two or three Buch coses in the gene- 
alogica that 1 studied. The same thing may happen m the contemporary generation, 
Thns my hu7>g«Ui, os shown in Table 111, marries my male kawinrL It may happen, 
however, that she marries a man who is my iviiti or ptdfiha (brother). In Buoh a 
case the sou of this pair will lie niy taiyu, if I trace the relationship through hia 
mother, and my oium, if I tmoo it tlirongh his father; in other werds^ he wilt be 
half murn half taiyu to me, and in the same way the daughter will be lialf kuTutal 
half 7>ya»yi These indeterminate relationahips axe very interesting. In practice 
it always luipjieu that a choice is mado between the two alternative relationships 
but the principles that guide this ohoiGe are not at all clear. In one caBe u man's 
male katulari lubl luarricd a woutau who Yfos the man's ayahari and had five 
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cbJldren, tlirec boda autl two ckughtam The mau, in gtvijig jne the temiB of 
rektionship, callihl the two aliIo«t brothers babti, while he cdled the other brother 
and be called the two siaters He was umlilo Eo explain why ho 

{UfTerontiatetl Letweeu theiir, imd said that the mei] Ui qaoetion wore all of them 
really half babu half 

The other modtlicaiioii of the syalew a« doscrilMid above h due to the fact that 
a man whoia by gouMlogy my mum (aoa) may be actually older tliau myself, and 
ID that case I nuL'iu call him not mura hat baijL laveriselyp if a niiiii who hy 
genealogy is my habu is younger Uiaii myself, I call hUu not bahi but warn The 
tame thing occurs in the case of the riektionshi[>s yuji^ bebe^ mOfftd, liffajcht and kundal^ 
but not iri the case of taipi and nganyi. Let m examitie Llie case of a man who is 
by genealug}- my mum, but is a year or two older than myself, and k therefoTo my 
babu. This nian^e father's father may be alive and would by genealogy my Ikxbu^ 
Thus I should liave to apply the same term Aa&n to a rium and to tliifs txiaii^a fa thera 
father. This is obviated liy the use of the term yamfEni, which in this case would 
be appbed to the fatbet^s Esther of my bsbu. In the same way the term yartifftilu 
would be appbed to the father’s father of a mao who k my These terms 

therefore^ ytutiam and refer to the third ascending generation, and, in 

their rtjeiprocal use, to tlie third descending genemtiom Both terms^ howcvKr,arc 
also used id a looser fuinac. A man or woman applies the term to anv man 

or ivoman of bis or her father^s class who h coasidembly older thfln the speaker^ 
father. In the mmn way a man or woman applies the term ^aru^folu to old men snd 
women of his or her mother''^ class. Thus, in one case that 1 exauiiiicd, a woman 
applied the term yarugidu to bar htmband's father and his sister. Tlie father of 
this she enUed faiqf, and the mother kandfi^rL In another case a torw 

applied the term to his own mothor^s father’s flistor’s son. 

The marriago law of the Mardudhuneni tribe ts very eiinpLe* A man may 
marry a woman who is his that is, the daughter of his mjtinyi, the daughterla 

daughter of bia male ka^iduri. He may not marry any woman who does not hear 
this relation to him. Marriages are arranged before childii^n are borm Let us 


p. 

g 


take Lho easeof a newly married man, whom we may call A. who haa aa yet no 
children. A man C, who u the (<dy» (wife's mother's brother) of A, Ims a daughter 
horn to him, whom we may call D. It is arranged tliat this gW D shall be ihe 
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n^^anjfi (wife*& mother) of c.!ie first son born la A, When A Im a son bons to him 
this still B ift told ilm Uio woimti D ib his tho miio C being hia kanduri- 

The womon D grows up and mtkrrieB and baa a cktighter E, who is by betrothal 
the wife of B. He keeps his elsim alive by visitiisg the father of the girl, thut is,, 
the huelisnd of his figanifi, and rnaldttg hkn presents. On we oceaaion I acte^l 
Jis mceaenger and took some preaeoU from a mon about twenty to his proapoctivfr 
fiiLberdn-kw, Tlio dang liter who was to become the young man's wife was at that 
time about ueven or eight years old. He would therefore not be able to marry her 
for she or seven years. Every boy is made m^anyi to eevorol women so that he 
may have the better chance of ultimately obtaining a wife. But of all these there 
is generally one who is specially marked out. To the daughter of this woman lie 
lias the first right, while to the daughters of other be bos only a secondary 

right, some other man having tlie first light in each cose. A man^a own 
that is the woiiion to whose daughter lie has the first right, is often the daughter 
of his o^vn failier'e own kdyu (wife's mother's brother). That is to say, a mon'h 
own it^ruyi is the daughter of his mother's mother's brother. In other coses a 
man A and his wife may ask the womai/s father^s sister who is tlie 

bebe^ to promise her daughter as the nffan^ of the yet iinljom son of A and his 
wife. In t:M$ ca$o a miLu^s nytiayi Is the daughter of his mother's Other's i^iiston 
A mxLn must carefully avoid all social contaet with any woman who is his 
There is «o 3Uch avoiibuice in the case of a m^uL Tbe ilaughter of a 
man’s h his buTigali and he cannot marry her^ 

Whenever a man !s made to a woman his mather is at the same time 

made nt/anyi t4> this waiimn''s sou. Tlius we have two women, A and B, who are 
nifodhal to each other, each of whom is to the sou of the other. The son ui 

A then marries the daughter of B, and in ven^ly the of B marries the daughter 
of A, Thjii is, there ia exchange of sistersL 

The muthfir'a brother of a girl oooupiesan important position. U there ar& 
Beverul cLumanta for his sister's daughter it is often he who deoidea whiolt hIuiII be 
the favoureil one.. This luau is the taly^L of the girl's future hnafianfl If a man 
wialiuii to obtain » girl in marriago be mufit therefore fiay his attcntioKis uot only to 
the girl's father (Jiis yn/iX but also to her motlier's brother (his 

In many tribes of Weslent Atistralio- in w^hich the sjfateni of relationship ia 
simlliLr to tlnit of the Mardudbrniem, 1 found tlial irre^pilar mamages (that ia,. 
marriage of a man with a woman who is uot his legal wife) occurred in ftiir 
niunbet^H aa far back m I was able to truce the genealogleal recorih that is, some 
tijiie Ijtffore the countty was oocupied hy the whites, in the Mardudhunera iriber 
the only irregukr marriages that 1 found had all occurred recently^ and there wore 
very few of tbo^. Li the old daySj before the occupation of their country, irregular 
iuarr^;ies were not iiermitted and did not occur. 

A considenitioii of the Manludhuuera syatciu of relationahip shows tWt if 
that system were used cousistently throughout it would result in the diviHiou of 
the tribe into eight eub-closse^i similar to those of the Warramungaand other triljeA 
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of Contra! nnd Northern Auetmlia. In order to in&ko thtd dear bo the reader I 
have mode out the aocompanying taUe of Mardudlmnera teniua, whicli may be 
eominrod with iho aimitar table for the Arunta tribe reprodaoed from Meaera. 
Spenoer and Gillea’a *' Northern Tribes of Contra] Aastralia." In these tables the 
terms for male reblives are printed in rap) tab, while those for female rebtivea are 
printed in italios. 

The only way in whioh the Slanludhunera system differs from the ayatems of 
Central Australia is tliat the former u not need consistently throughout. For 
oxamjde, suppose I call B my bita and C my fm&u. Then if the aystem were 
used cunaistontly B would also call C habu. But them aetnally occur casea where 
B calb C not bcdni hut talyu. ft is for this reason and this alone that the 
^fanhidhnuena ayatem dilfers from that of each tribes as the Wattamunga. 

It DOW remains to eonaider the connection of the rebtionship system with the 
local organization. In the Mardudhuneiu trilie, juat as in the Kariora, tlie members 
of one local group belong to only one couple of claaaes. One local group contains 
only Banska and Paljeri men and women, while another contains only Kaimera and 
Boongo. On tlie ojccompauying map, beneath biie number denoting each local 
group, the letters BP and KB show to which couple the group belongs. 

In the case of tba Mordudhunera tribe another problem arises In the 
Kariera tribe one couple contains only one line of descent In the Mardudhunera 
tribe each couple includes two linos of descent, os below 


Maiali, father's father. 


father. 

Kaia or paldfia, brother. 

1 

Mura, son. 

J/aur/t, son’s son. 


A!i3ndnrt', mot])er’& mother’s brother, 
Taijfu, 

JCajtdari, 

Tatyu. 

KatulaTi. 


The juration of interest therefore is, “ Does a man'a own local group contain 
only men who ate his maiali, iabes, k(tia,p<Udha and mtww, or does it abo, in some 
cases, inolude men who are his &ir»d(»rt or talyu f " Unfortunately, I was not able 
to determine dettnitely which of these altetnntires actually obtains. So far as my 
information went. 1 did not find a single case in which a tu&n’a local group included 
men who were his Jbrndari or talya; hut the genealogical in formiition tlmtl colleoted 
was not suSiciently extensive to jjeruiJt me to state that this is really so in all ciises. 
However, while 1 cannot speak dchnitely, I think it is probable that a man’s 
own local group includes only his relatives in the direct male line, that is, hia^aaraft 
biia, Artfa. piUd/ta and mttra. In other worda, the Maidmihunera local group is a 
simple clan with mule descent. I much r^rrot that i am not able to speak more 
definitely on a point which is possibly of fundamental importance in connection 
with the origin of thla type of telntioa^hip system. 
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It is obvious from the above account that a aian cannot many a woman of lua 
own, that b, his father's, clan or local group, A pomt of cousiderable in torest is 
whether he can marry a woman of the same dan, and therofoire of the some totem, 
as bis own mother. In the few genealogiea tliat 1 was able to collect, I found one 
^■aiMi iu which a man had married his mother's father's brotber'a son’s danghter, 
who, of course, belonged to the clan of Ws own mother. This one eaae may have 
been an exception, hot I think it is probable that there is nospedal law prohibiting 
a man from marrying into his mother's dan. 


Totemiam. 

The totemUm of the Sfardudhunera tribe ie similar to that of the Kariera. 
Each local rtlan has a number of toUmis that are transmitted from father to son. 
The membetu of the group perform ceremonies, called tain, for the purp^ of 
increasing the totem, hut there is no objection to a man eating or killing any of 
his totems. 

The following is a brief list of some of the totems of some of the dans of thia 
trihe^:— 


I.—I’utamba clan (BaDakH*Paljcri)i, 



m *m 

monitor liaard. 


1- * ¥ 

a bird. 

Murdmt aaa 

#,«p ■ 

an edible root. 

K^nffiirii/a or nffidirmay'fi *** 


a fresh-water fish. 

IL—Chanjara dan (Iknaka-Valjeri). 

Wandu 

■ ■■ ■■ 

devil or evil spirit. 

JFaUimban 


opjMtsuin. 


v^-4 

the white-toiled spinifex rat. 

Mulyaru ... a** 

wwtm 

a snalm. 

Siriu 


spUiifex Ikard. 

Kardangu 

a.e 

edible gum. 

iFaiyiiru a*. 

v*- 

a hush with edible fruit. 

JFarari 


common lly. 

Janunffu^ 


a grub. 


■ In Lhis Ibt, lumea havg liMU givgii to the dilfereat dans (local gmupil iu order to 
dlaiinguiah thew. In escL laee tbe naiuu is that of some Ubportaiit camptug pbuse to the 
eeimtiy of the clan. The oativea themaelvea have ua dutinctive tuunee either for the clan ur 
for the whole of ite oouuiiy. 
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IIL—Bulantliirwa 

miyanipira 
Yarvvfant . 

Xvnnjn rnAm A -h §• I 


clan (Batiaka-Pidjeri), 
n long red fish* 
admail fish. 
XIarch fly* 


IV,—MandaiiLaln clan (Kaiinera-Boongo) 


Kwdeno 

3fa^i or 

Kftlaidn 

Jfgftrandi 

IftYinjV* p„ 

WUulu 

Koili 


niagtmi jwwer, 
dingo* 
awon* 
dnck 

white conk&too, 
curlew, 
a bird, 
a ^ake. 


V. —Jiwural clan (Knimem-BoongD), 

Jiwnra or +** **. a fiflh, 

VI. —Munguji clan (Banaka-Pnljeri). 

Muiiu M^udu - cold wieather. 

VIL—Yaliangn clan (KaiEncTn-Booiigc)^ 
Bctnga **. *.* (^) 

YIIL— Mulnla dan (Banaha^Paljeri). 
^fffoffura *** (?) 

Munfftramaru honoj* 

IX. — Chalyianu clan (fianakB-Paljerj)^ 

Chan^w •fe-pi- •■■■■ emu, 

WvnQada ... ... »n edible root. 


Notr os Stbtemb or Belatiossrir is AcBnutu. 

In all the Aui*tnilkii tribea about whidt we hayedetailed iofonoaiioa marriage 
is regulated by relationehip. In alt tribes a maD may ouly marty women who stand 
to him in a oertain relation uf coitfianguintty. There are two diOeient fonua of 
marriage law, whtoh 1 propose to isiteak of as Type 1 and Type TL The EarieTn 
tribe is an example of I, while the Manlndhuneia tribe U an example of 
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Tjpe H. In trilics with a mairiagie bw^ of Type a laaji marries the daughter of 
liirt iiiolher^B brothorp or some woinaLn who iitaodii to him in an eijiuvalent rebticai. 
Where tlie marriage biw ift of Tj-pe lit « miirriest iua motliei^s mutlier^s 

brother's ibugliter's daughter, or some w onmu who attimb to him in an 
rebtion. I have found the niarriago kw of Ty|je I aiuongat a nuuiher of trjboa on 
the Forte^ue and Dti Gre}' Rivers in Western Australia. It k Tepi»rtef1 by 
Mesais. Spencer and Gillen for the Unihuiim trit)e neat l^tke Eyre, vvitli a |)ccnliar 
ini>difLCjitioii whereby a man may only marry the daughter of Im niotlter's elder 
brother. According to the late Mr. Ho wit t, the luarriage mle of Type 1 was found 
in the Wulgal and Ngarigo tribes of the Upper Muriay Jiiver. The Rev. John 
Mathew* (in Ttro Hqir&aiiitlive TnJre^ qf Qui^n^Urid, p. 157) states tliat the atoiie 
form of marriage b found in ihe luibi aiid ’Wakta irilm of Quecnt^knih but the list 
of tonne of tdationahip given by the sameautJinr auggesta tbit tJic Kabi niarruigo 
system is really itf Type Up8o that, till further infnrtoaiion is forthcoming, we must 
reganl this ciu^ as doubtful If 1 interpret rightly a very dinieuit ^laHsage by 
Dr. Baseilow in the Tmii^ Spc. -.4««(m/£fip vol. ]C3csi, p. 4, the Lirakia 

tribe of Fort Darwin abri haa a marriage bw of Type I. 

1 liave found ft immage bw of Type 11 in a number of tribes fjf Western 
Aiistralb, mcludiDg the Manludhunerik The same type is dencribeil by llessrs. 
Spencer and Gillen as cyiating in all the trilies Hludled by them in the Nurtbem 
Territory frtim the Mam itnd Annb in the North to the Arutita and Luritcha in the- 
Soiitb. Howitt's description of the Dieri tribe shows that there ab; the Luaniage 
is of Type IL According to Mr. JL H. Muthew's tbb type is found in must of thc- 
liibes of New South Wales and Victoria. It seema probable from the description! 
ul the tribes of Western Queensland by Dr. W. E. Roth that they also have a 
marriage bw of Type II. 

Tlie only tribes m which a different form of marrkgie bw Ijas lieen, observed, 
are tlie Knrnai tribes aa described by Hnw-itt. Our knowledgie of these tribes, 
howeverp k very incomplete and uiisatisbctory. Mr. R K. Mathews states liiat- 
the limhirmwulung tribe ^one nf tlm Kumai tribes) lias ft niftrrkge kw of Tyiie II 
( Jonm. jVfip &wiA voL xxriv, pp. 26S-4b 

Wo may saj', therefore, tliat wc know of only two forms of rq^btion of 
marrkge in AustTulkp ami ol tliese two Typo II b very much more widespread 
tlian Ty[ie I. 

Ootrespondiug to each type of marriage rule there is a type of relationship 
system. We may take m the chatacteristie featuie of Hjutetus of Type I the fact 
tiial the term for ""mother's inother's brother" b the same ae tlutt for''faiber's 
father.^ Eniopt fur ttic Kariem and Ngalunta systema, described by myself, the 
only other Hystem of this ijpn alKjut which we have any infnmmtion k tlnit of the 
Umbunna tribe, descrilxsd by MeasiiL Spencer and Gillen. 

The chameterifltic feature of Type II k tbat tlie term for "nmtlier'a UJother^D 
brotlier b dilTerout from tliat for ** lather's btlicr " and is, in many case^^ the aanie 
as tliat for ** mother's mother." Besides the Maiduilliunem system^ the following 
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ffjrat^s of Type 11 Iwve Ijeea described, thougii m some caees only imperfectly— 
Lhe Arunta^ Luritclvi, Knitiflli, Warraniungttp Worgaia, rinbuifl, Tjmgillij BinbiJiga, 
Mara, and AnniAp descriljetl by MessrsL Spencer and Gillen ; the Dierij describetl hy 
Mf. Htrtvitt ; the Narrinyeri, describetl hy the liev. C. TapUn; the Wathi-waihi. 
de^lieii by A. L P* Caniemn m the Jew™. Anikr, lust., vol. sir. p. the 
Pitta-pitta and other tribcis, de^ribed hy Dr, \V. E* Both ; and the Cliiiai>-wiuirong 
and Kutim-kui«!Ln-iioot tribes, described hy James DawsoiL 

In flotue of the aystcina of Type II there m one feature of such extreme 
j[iL|>ortajice that 1 propo^ to use it in order to defino vrluitl will call Variety (a) of 
Tyjje IL Thie distinguiehing feature of the Varie^ty (a) is tliat one tem of 
relutioiiship is applietl to a mother's mother^ and abo to u “ uiotlieris mother'^ 
brothePa iion'e daugliter,"'and one term (in mofit cases the same as that for ** mothers 
another ") m applied Ui a mother's mother's brotlier/' mtd to a inothepH mothei^'a 
brother's son's The reault of this pacuUar feature Lstliat amangsl the Avoincn 

a man may nna^ry are hb '* mother's motbepa brother'a son's sou's daughter^ 
daughter"’' In tril>es with a system of I'S'pe I women of that rehitionship wouhl loe 
forbidden in marriage. 'Tlje diatiiiguiBhiiig feature of Varietry (a) of Type 11 has 
lieen observed by tuyaclf in tuony tribf^ of ’Wctsteni Austmlin, including Oie 
^{anludhijnera. It Js also rccutiled by Messrs, fipencet and Gillen ainongHt ihw 
following tribes of the Nortbem TerritoTj—j-lrunttii Tjingilli, Warramuiiga, 
JBinbiuga, Wotgoia, Umliak^lura^ and AnuLiL With reganl to most of the tril»efi 
vritb I'clatiunship systems of Type ILwo havenoinfoimation whetherthedistiacrive 
frature ol Variety (a) is pre^nt or ahaeuL In only one citee, tluii uF the Nanjnyeri:, 
luivc wo any evidence that it is absent, and even in tliat case tlte matter ia not {|uitc 
corUxin. It may perbai^ setiui umiecessary to thus diEtitigubh a sepamto variety 
when it has not been doliiiitely rtscertaiuod that any other variety of the Hariie ty|ie 
eotista It. is, however, quite conceivable that a system of Type 11 (with marriage 
with a iiioLhcris njoLheris brother'e danghtcr^a iJaughter) might exist without this 
particular fcaiureL It is probable hnleed that there is such a system in the 
^"arrinycri tribe. P4irtlier,the Dicri system, while proSjably possessing the peculiar 
feature of Variety (a) poaofflibes another feature of somewhat the Baum kind which 
ifi absent in the other syetaais here refcj reci to (namely the use of one term for 
mother's fattier and for mother's brother's sony If thia feature should lie founil 
in any other tribes besides the Dieri, it will be oouveuient to distinguish such 
as iomiing a sc|>amte variety of Type II, 

I hope shortly to puhluh a dcUileil account of the marriage snd telatioii- 
flliip systems of Avtstmliaii Meanwhile^ Jt may Ije worth while to j)oitit out 

important fact whioh is often oYeriooked hy writersi anxious to essfKiund 
tlLimries, Lliiit is, tliat the tnarri^^ laws of Australmn triltes aie not hi anv wav 
wliatever aflected by the eibteuce in the tribe of two or four nainr?^! divisiuuii, 
Anmngst uil»a viith two naJiied divisions, we (hid Tj-|ie I in the Umbunna tril >0 
mid Typo II in the Bicri^ Wathi-wathi and Chaap-wimrong triliea. Amosigst 
tribes with four niiuicil divisions, wo find Type I in ihe Kiuiem and orhor 
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Fffl. 4 — ASXTCfl-lUr cr AUBTHUJA SDOWINa DIffIRIBDTIDif 07 TH* TWO TT£feB 
07 uuTioifsiltiP nrsTui. 

flight Bulwjlasfiaj are not Ramed. The fact that a tribe has two or foai Dsmcd 
divisions tells m nothing whatever about the marriage lavr of tlm tribe, which can 
only be usoertained Ity a oarefnl study of the system oI relatloiiBbip, 

It may also be worth while to < note, in conneotion with the theory that the 
prohibitioa of the marriage of first conama (and the origin of the relationship 
system of Typo II) is duo to the change from mWmal to paternal deecont-of 
the totem," that in the £ariera tribe, Typo I (with the marriage of first coasins), exiate 
together with patemaJ descent of the totem, and that in many tribes of New 

’ BroTeHur Darkhfim. AiutSt Soeiol^yiis, tdI. vtU. 
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tribes, and Typo II in the Mardudhunera, Luritoha and Fitta^pitta Iribee, and 
probably in most of the tribes of New South Walee. We also find Type 11 in such 
a tribe aa the Narrinyeri, which has no named diviMons, Finaliy, even the 
ezutenoe of e^ht named divisions is not a feature on whid) we can lay much stress 
in fllasaifyitig Australian tribea. It ie true that wherever there are eight eub- 
clmm ea the marriage must be of Type II, but exactly the same marrisge rule, and 
an exactly similar system of reUtiouship, may be found in tribes in which the 
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South Wales and Victoria. Type H ensts together with tuatemal deflcent of the 
totem. Tlio theory is therefore not supporied by the fsota. 

The aceimpttDyjng fiketch-imp ol Austmlia shows the dUtribntjon of the two 
types of relationship system so far as it is at present known. Where the msiria^ 
iuIb hae been reported, but where at the same time we have no detailed informatioji 
about the terms of relationship, the two types are marked by means of dotted 
lines. 


fl/ Fiuiiiwiw, ViA. XLlII, Itia, Piatw /F. 



fio. £.^TAnci (fPTiui irRjrfB^) uf tiijl PibiRJi (ov^kaitdq) itmuit KAiic&A thhr. 
TIIH1£K TizrHRfI €lF WTeSlEH.V AUflTIULtA 
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NOTE ON A SEBIES OF PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS FROM 

EAST AFRICA- 

By Nohitan M. Leys, M.B, amb T. A. Joyce, iLA. 

Tai meaauiBiiiEnta wbich form the subject of this paper wore procured maiDly at 
the town surgery, Mombasa, from aiok who came for advice. At Brat onlj' three 
measuTemeuta were taken on each snbjcot, head-length, head-breadth and etattxre. 
Later the nasal meaouramonts were mchided Great care was taken in claaaifying 
the subjects aecorditig to tribe j no account was taken of a man s ploce of birth or 
residence, but carofnl inipiiriBs were nuulo aa regards his ancestry. 

It may be objected that statistics derived from mcasareuients of the sick do 
not fairly represent racial types. To this it may bo answered, firstly, that the 
majority of the cases wore trivial; secondly, that no individual was included who 
was suDbrijig from a oomplaint which might affect head-form or statnre, thirdly, 
that about one-third were not really sick at alL Of the fast mentioned, about 
one hundred wero vilfagorB seen at a mission station, another hundred or so were 
ptisotiere, ehfafiy political, in Mombasa gaol and about three hundred were police 
or applioantafor admisaton to the police fome. The fast were certainly above tlie 
tribal average In phy&iq.ue. All measurements were taken on adult males. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, the data may bo regarded as fairly reproBontative. 

The meaeurumcota made were os follows : — 

Glabello-occipital head, length ; 

Greatest trirnsverse breadth ; 

Nasal lei^tli ; 

Nasal breadth ; 

Stature ; 

ill! in accordance ivith the instnietions published in ^fbtts and Qucws ojt 
Anthrtfpolcffif^ 

The tribes of which measurements were obtained are the following j their 
geographical relations one to another can host be gathered from' the accompanying 
map which afibnfa a hotter mdlcacion tlum any verbal deacriptioa:— 

ffaviitci .—The Hkmitic element in relative purity Is represented by the 
SomalL 

o 2 
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Nitottt .—Tbe triliea af BO-called "Nilotic " afKbities (tisiiig tbo 'word miher & 
lisgaiBlic tern) flt«: tie Tiurkwm, Suk. KAraitsk, and Njemps, awimd Lake 
Ikringo; the Nandi near Mount Elgon; the Ja-tno^ (Nilotic KaTfirondo) and 


‘ The Ja-Luo pnipar 4uii Axhwlj frtini iha Nile FnwitKe wha int- aHH tho KaTOotido Pkin 
u batch.* fratn « omttiiy amd a h«lf to a wniuiy ago. fet p™b*t,ly mwt of thtm who now 
sp«kk Tho-Loa nn of niiitd ukOHtiy, 
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Kachamoga^ to the nort h of Kavirondo Eay; and thaMit9ai> escteadbig. until lately, 
northward and annihvYard of KUiiaanjara 

Bantu^ —'I'tie Bantu-Bpeaking iribea conaii^it oF ; the Baganda to the north of 
Victoria Nmnza j the Bantu Kavirondo around Raviroudo Baj i the Akikuyu^ 
Embii, and Akatnlia around ifonnt Renia; the Kaseri Wanyamwed and Snkuma 
to the s<mth-eaijt of Viutorfa Nyausca j the Chaga south of Kilimanjaro; the people of 
Lamu;the Swahili fringing tlioeoaat; the Glriama, [>uninia^Dig|o,and itabni (so-called 
*^X 7 ika" trills) behind Moinbaea; the Segojn behind Tangu ; the Segua liebind 
Bagamoyo:the Wanjassaand Tao (Ajawa} w'est of liike Nyassa; and the inhabitants 
of the Comoro^ lelandif (who may con tain an Indonesian oleuiont). 

N6n*A/rkHns .—^The east coast of Africa ha.^ been e£}>o$cd in recent, as well 
as more remote, timea to various Intluencea emanating from outnlde- The moat 
important iiitraaiv© dement is oonetituted by the Arnba, for two roasonsL Firstly 
because their infiuence is of long standing, and secondly beeause they have mingled 
to a grunt extent with the ind^tiona popuhitioci. Mciisurements are given of 
Siiolier (B&iawi from well behind Aden, 0 nomad triboj who are too poor to a&^uire 
block sloveB and are therefore coniparativelj^ pure-blooded), Arabs of Yemen^ and 
Aral)Q of Muacuk A number of data taken from individiiak of mixed Amb and 
Swahili blood is al$o inclodod for the sake cl comparison, Tho eseteot of Indian 
inlluoncenpan Africa is still a doubtful q^ueatioai oerUiti cultural feetUTeSf fairly wide- 
spread through East Africa^ seem to point to a certain amount of intorcoureo in 
early times. At the present day the number of Indiaiia in the East Africa 
Protectorate i$ considerable and shows a tendency to increase. This modern Indian, 
element is represented by series of measurements of Punjabi, Biloch^ and (hitoh^ 
ITnfortunately no niisaJ mcasuroments of the Arab and Indian Lrlbes were securc^k 
In connection with the maasursmenta discussed below^ may be taken into 
considetation tbe following ol^aervations made by the eye alone. There is very 
little outward resemblance between the Somali and Masai^but cbe iVfaaai.Kamasla^ 
Njempa. Nandi, and Lumbwa ate not very easy to distinguish one from another. 
The Ja-Luo arc quite distinct from tbia groop* Among the Bantu there is 
oonBidetable variety of tyjte within the triljCj and tho tribal graaps are diBicnlt to 
distinguish except by means of latu and ornaments. The reason may be found m 
the tril)al history. For iristaneei the Akikuyu appear to be immigmnt© iti the 
country whieb they now inhabit; on their arrival they Intermarried with, and 
alworbed, numbem of Atlu (Dorobo), and later were joined eneb year of ecarmty by 
bodies of Katnba, Embu, ,^feru^ and other peoples. The importance of drought as a 
cause of tribal intemiingling requires to be recogniaed. Every drought, and 

* The SachAi3L£igK luv n very mixed peeple, origiisfllly Bantn, but miir ecmtoiuiiig a 
considerable admixture of Kaadi and Ja-Lua The lua}or!ty af the old meu sjoka Bantu aa 
children^ bat tka tribfi la rapidly adopting Luo aptech. 

* Hiatorte&lJ^r lbs Comoro leUndi have receir^d a number of cdotiiflU itt>m the Persian 
Oulf^ bat it is probuble tliat the pr^palatioii conlollia an IndonefliiKi element^ similar to that of 
Msdagascar, though Iw in degri^. 
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coaeequeat famine^ meant wholesale emigration from the district ■ only & few of 
the emtgrajita returned to their homes when the time of scarcity waa ovar, and the 
majority settled for good in the new country, often forming alliances with the 
neighbouring tribes o? t^ecoming ftb$orhed by thecir In fact, a two-fold process 
bos continually been at work; the pressuro of incTcaaing population has driven 
Eoctiono of the j^ricnUtnal iribea into the plains \ while a lengthy drought (snch as 
that of 1397-1S9'3) has driven them t>ftck in scattered bands to the monDtainSj, 
where tlio streams do not mo tlryp and edible roots and game may be found in the 
fomsts* In this way a great deal of inter-mi seture has taken plac^ among the 
Bantu, who are primarily agricultural. The pastoral tribes moat of the NiJotea;, 
however, btve lieeii less afTcetod, fliii^ep being more mobilen they have avoided 
dieaater by periodical migrations^ according to eeasons^ within a more or less welU 
defined district Tliua there luia boen a greater tendency to preserve homogeneity 
of type within the tribe^ a tendency which has sometimes been enforccil, as among 
the Masai p by a social aystoiii which refuses to incor|>i:>reite a sirangcn Final ly^ it 
IS perhaps worth mentioning that hair cm the face ia eominon among the inland 
tribes of German East Africa^ such us the Wanyamwezi, Suknena, etc., and tho 
Manyema \ is ohserveii occasionally among Akamba, Nyika, and Boganda ] but is 
practically never seen among Akikiiyii and Embti. 

The method of treatment of the data lias boeu as follows. For each group of 
measurements and indicea the avemge (eyinboliJied by M) has been oaloulated^ 
together with its probable erroTj also the atnmlatd deviation (Byml>oli^cd by cr) 
atnl the coefficient of vsriatiou (ayraboUzed by C), with their respective ennra^ 

This has resulted in a moss of figures in which it is rather difficult to “ see the 
wood for the trees/" and it has been found necessary therefore to adopt some meLhod 
of sununiug the differencea whicli exist between tribe and tribe aa a whole. The 
calcnlation of the coefficient of correlation between aach pair of averages would 
have been a laborious task, and would have icsiiitc<l in a series of figuTcs bo erpresa 
the difference between each pair of tribesw It has I>cen tbought better to attempt 
to aum this difforence in a single figure, even at the price of employing a new 
fomula. The formula adopted^ thougli it has not the mathematical accuracy 
|>Od?se£u^ by the coefficient of correlation as nsuaUy caicuktedp givea^ nevertheless^ 
a giiffldenfcly accurate indication of the aum of the difibrenoea esistang between 

each piiir of tribes to be of pmctical value* It is the foUowing: -^fL^^Lr. 

-f. 

symbolized as 4. When thiH has been calculated for each pair of corresponding 
means, the flgurea so obtaiuad for eadi ijoir of tribes are added together, and the 
sum expresses degree of diOerence existing belwoau those Lribea. This figure will 
be called the Differential Index and will ha Hymbolized m 


* B beiuE^the sum of efiob group of nbiKiliil^ or indict^ N the niimlkr of kcUvidiioln 
compooiJig Ell® groups D dltTortnce of eadi individual froin teo mwi, 3D th® mini of theH 
diffottuc^ luiJ 31^ tho Bvim of the ■quorea of the d^ae^e^^^^ ; tliou 
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Before applying this faTiniila to th^ resulta, ifc will be as woll to considor 
shortly the averages as they stnocl 

Tallies 1 and 11 give the avera^je heat! lengths, and in Table 1 the tribes are 
arrangicU iu aMrendmg order and in pamilel colnmtin according as they are 
respectively Hamitie, Niloticp Baiitn, Arabp nr Indian, It is imifiodb-tely apjia 2 *eiifc 
tliat the ^msli are amotig the longicr^lioaded iwoples^ and with thoin are gronped 
certain of the Xilotc^i MfisaL Kaiuasia, NjeinpSp anil ITandi, and the more 
southerly Banto tribes. The Bagonda are also incUideil in this group* The Arabsp 
Dxi the otlter liand, are aruong the shortest J)^>aded (e accept where they have mingled 
with the Iia»tit+ for tiie Amh-Swahili half-breede are towanle the other end of tlia 
scaleX Tbo Kachatiiegn, Suk, and Nilotic Kavirondo are also Bhort-hcaderl, while 
the Nyika ttibea, together with the Lamii and Comoro peoples^ also tend to abort- 
hcadedne:^ TJie approxtnmtioti of the Lftinn and Coiaoro peoplea towards the 
Aral^iSp Cntch and Biloch, is intoresting. The Pniijabi^ as might be exjsjctcd, are 
widely di^orent from the tw^o latter. 

Head breadth is shown in Tjiblo 11, also in Tabic 2 in ascending order. 
Here the Haiuitc^ and Nilotes luc sdo wards the lower cad of the Bcalop while the 
ArahSp Biloch and Cutch, are among the broadest headed. Afs in the last table tho 
latter luu accoinpimtod by the Comoro and Cutch, Of the Banttij the soothem 
tribes are in ore hroaiXheodCNil iliLm tlie norther n p with the exce ptio n of the Kaseri> 
whOj now that their neighbours have parted company with the Hamites and the 
Nilotee^ who were grciui>ed witii them in Table 1. have remained with the latter. 
It is interesting to note that the ATalvSwabili half^aates, jmst as they were 
longer-headed than either Arabs or SwahiU, are now broader-headed than either of 
their parent peoples. 

The cephalio index is shown in Tables S and 11. again p in TaMe 3^ in 
ascending orderi and ths tribee group themEelvea more closely in accordanoc with 
the division into Nilotic and Bantu. The Nilotics and Somali are distinctly the 
most dohcliQcephaliCp though three of the former, the Snkp Koehmnegap and 
Nilotic Kavirondo. have a bmehycephalic tendency, and in tt^iareepeot approximate 
rather to the Nyika tribes. The south cm Bantu, including the Bagaoda, are on 
the whole more doIichoccphaliCp and sl^d in tbiH respect between the great body 
of the Nilotcs and the Nyika tribes; again the Kaseri show affinities with the 
Hamitio-Nilotic group. Most bmchycephalic are the Araba, Biloch and Cutch, 
and the pofiplea of Iaiuh and Comoro are brackcLod with them. 

Tables 4 and 12 give fltattires. Table 4 in asDsnding order. Once more tho 
Somali and the Nilotcs fall together at one end of the scale, being on the whole 
markedly tho tallcs^t. Of the Bantu, the southern tribes have the greatest 
stature, and among tho tallest are grouped the Kaserip The Arabs (especialiy the 
more pui^bleKsd&l Sheherl. Cutoh and Biloch,are abort; ao, too, the people of Larnii. 
while thi>sc of Comoro show a slight tendency to tailor stamre. 

When we come to cou^der nasal measurements wo hayo unfortunately to drop 
many of the tiibes hithorto consictered, since data wore only collected from a 
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ctrlain Tables 5 and 13 show nasal lengths, tii asconding order. The 

Somali and sonio of the Kilotes, stich os the Masai, XJemps, and Turkana, have the 
longest Do«eB, and are groaped with the Kjiseri, followed by the southern flantu 
tribes. The shortest noses are found among the tribes iiumediately' to the north of 
the Victoria iTj-oim, Ijoth Nilotes and Bantu, since the Bagauda, Bantu Kavirondo, 
Kachamega, and Wiiotio {Caviroiido are all grouped together at this end of the 
scale. Tfie Kaniba, Kikuyu, and Etubu, os throughout, fall closely together among 
the sliurter-nosed 

Tables 6 and 13, of which Table 6 gives the nasal breadths in ascandiiig 
order, present a airaiLar result. The Somali and Nilotes (except the Nilotic 
Kavirondo and, in this case, the Turkana) liave tbo narrowest noses, and the 
Kaseri follow them closely. The tribes of Kenia show a tendency to low nasal 
breadth, but the broadest nosea are found among the southern Bantu tribee, 
including the Bnganda and the two Nilotic peoples nientioned above. 

Tables 7 and 13, nasal indices, do not show nearly so sharp a distinction 
Ijetwecn Nilotic and Bantu ns the table of cephalic indices. In fact there eectna 
to bo practically no lino of dejuarfiatioii. Of courBe the Somali liavo by far the 
lowest index; they arc followed, at some difttnnoe, by the NUotoa (except the 
Kavirondo tribes, and the Turkana who. os we have seen, are distinguiahed by 
exceptionally broad noses). The position of the KiUiCri is noticeable; they have a 
very low index, and are thus grouped with the most leptorrhine of the Nilotes; 
tliey are consequently separated by aome distance from their gty^graphical 
noigtibouTs, who, with the tribes immediately to tlio north of the Victoria Nvaoza, 
are the moat platyrrhine of the eerioo. The Keiiia tribes fall in tlio middle of the list. 

The calculation of the fcnnula or A for all pairs of averages, and 

the summation of the results for eoob pair of tribea, gives Tuhle 8, whicli shows 
what wa may term the " diflcreotial index ” or for each pair of tribes. This 
table is tho reanlt of head, atatnre, and nasal mesBuremeuta and indices, and tharo- 
fore mcludes only thoeo tribea among whom tho nasal nieadurements were obtained. 

If ill any case the formula works out at 1 or over, any SA into 


which it enters as a factor is printed in italics to indicate that in ona 
particuki at least coeeiderabte diveigence exists between the two tribes. 

Table 9 shows the order of reUtion of oaob tribe occording to Sa ; names ia 
italics liave the same aignUkaooe as the italic i7.ed figures in Table 8 The first 
glance shows that the distinction between Bantu and Nilotic is not absolute for all 
purposes, Wa sea that the Kamba. Kikuyu, Kmbu, Suk and Kachaniftm are 
intcr-connooted by diirorential indintes which fall holow 3, and we must therefore 
regard thorn as one group, of which the Keuia tribes stand in nearer relation oiia 
to another tiiau the rest. So, too, the Bantu and Nilotic Kavirendo and the 
Bagoiidaare equally closely related, there being little dilfervuce between the two 
first. Tlie Wonyamweri and Sukumu, again, are extremely dose. To return to the 
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Kaiuba-Kikuyu-Embu-Suk-Elachjun^ga {pN:»u[>, wa Biea, nii might ha coueludeil from 
th& incluflion of the hitter, that Uy mhing the linutus^ SA to 3'50 the Nilotic 
Knviroaifc could be included But it Khuuld be iiotdi that ia Lhi^ case the Embu 
ought to be subtTRcted owing to the iliiferenco in stature. If thfi 2A Is Tuieed to 
B, Uio Swahili Waoysmwezi and Bantu Kavirondo are iiicludcii the last noiDed 
also didering front thfi Embu in ataturo. If the Kavirondo tribes are oxcludixl, 
the Nandi can be related to the nucleus group at this point, but they do not seem 
to show any uftinity lo the Wanyamwezi and SwaliilL We hjiTe now iieen brought 
Into relation with the other two groups. If the group, consisting of the Nilotic 
oueI Bantu Kavirotido and tlie Baganda l»e takeni as u nucleus, and the dilTetential 
index raised to 2 50, we again luwl the Wanyaniweii i moreover, tlie Sukuma 
could be included if it be kept iii mind that their nasal length b rather greatet 
than the origmal tluee tribes. By raiaing the SA U> 3, wo Include tlio Akumba, 
and tire only prevented from adding the Emlm and Kikujut owing to tlie shorter 
stature of the fonuer, and ttie narrowuiess of the nose compared with the Bagouda 
of tlie latter. The Kamasia h another tribe whioh appeare to liave relations on 
l>oth sldea of the Bantu-NUptic divide; If grouj^ed witlj the Kllotie Kavkoiido 
(SA under 2), and the 2A be ralaed to 2-BQ, the Suk, Nainba, and Kikuyu can be 
iDcludcd; if the ^A Is furr-her raised to 3. the WfUiysmw*ossi can be added. 

If we now consider the approximately pure Hamitos, as represented by the 
Somali, we aec that the Masai alone stand in any close lelation with them; tlio 
Njemps might have bean included were it cot for their broader noses. The Maaal 
tbemselvea stand Tcry close to the Njempa, and, if the SA be raided to the 
Kaseri can l>o include Thus the Ka.wi have aflinities with the Hamitee through 
the Masai, and at the same time are related^ tbrougb the Nilotic Komasia, to the 
Kikuyu, Kamba, and Suk. They appear also to have some relationEhip with 
the Tnrkaiia, thougli the broad noses of tho latter make it neoessaiy, perhaps^ to 
consider tlietu mote clo^ly akin to the Baganda and Nilotic Kavirondo^ 

If we couflider the reverse of the picture and examine the tribes between 
which the greatest differences, as evidenced by hb;h differentia] indices, occur, we 
may be able to fix their rdativc poaitiouB more eioctly^ The greatest diBbrences 
of all exist 1>ctw^n the Somali, on the one hand, and the Bagonda and Bantu 
Kavirondo, on the other. But though thb is $ 0 , Oic Somali appear remoter from 
the Nilotic tribes as a whole (other, of coarse, thau the Mossi and Njempt^) than 
the rest of the Bautm On the whole, the dgures give support to the ibeoiy that 
one of the main diatinctiona bctv^eeii Ure Nilobea and Eastern Bantu cousista in the 
fact tlmt tho latter at some remote i>eriod receivet] a slight infusion of Hamitic 
blood. Tliat it was only a slight infusion and distant in time appears to be 
indicaied by die tact that the Kenia tribes ure most remote from the Somali them¬ 
selves and from their nearest relations, the Missai and Njempa 

If we now turn to Table Id, whicb gives tho vaiious dififersmtial indices 
composed of thr: head and stature mea^oremanta of all the tribes, wo see that a 
compact group is formed by tho Keiila tribes, Kiknym Kamba^ and Embu, with the 
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addltioft of the CJiaga (uid the Nyika peoples, Ralrai, Dipo, Giriaiua, and Durnoift. 
All these fall within a limit of SA 1. If the limit be rmsad to 1'35, tlie Swahili 
are inducted ; if to VSO, the Salt, Kachamaga, and JTyaaa. Similarly the southern 
tribea, Segiia, Wauyaniweai, and Ajnwa fora a nucleus, with a SA of under 1, If 
this be raised to X‘2fj, the Njasa are included, if to I'oO, tlie Swuhiti, Suktima, and 
Kikuyu. Ttie aiEnities of the Segoju, on the other hand, uppear to be momei[unlty 
distributed between the Nyika and Kenia trilws, on the one haml, mid the more 
southern Bantu, on the other. It is worthy of note also that the Somali and 
Biij^da, from the jHjint of view of head-meaeurements and stature alone, 
apiproximato, on the whole, more closely to one noother and to the sou them Bantu 
tribes than to the Xyiks and Kepia peoples and the Kilotos (excepting the Kilotie 
Kavirondo). Aa for the people of J,iamu, ihuy are to be classed on the whole with 
the Nyifca, though they seem to have affinities also with the Arabs, more 
pnuticularly the lialf-bteeds and those of Muakat The Comoro Islanders, on the 
other hand, seem not to bo closely misted to any other tribe: and it is intemstmg 
to note that they appear to lie nearest to an Indian people, tho Bilcch. The purer 
Arabs, the Shohor and those of Yemen, abow little African affinities, but those of 
Miiskat appear to bear some relationship with the Kyika and Kenia peoples, It is 
true tliat the rolationship might disappear if their nasal meHSurenieuLa were available. 

Perhaps it will be os well to aummarUe as shortly us possible the results to 
which theae figurea aeeiu to point. Tlie Xyika Itibea, Eabui.Digo, Diirnma, and 
Giriama, are very cloeely related, and the Ch^ and Kertia tribes are of the same 
stock. These Kenia tribes, however, the Kikuyu, Kninba, and Kmbu, being, as it 
were, ontpoets of the Bantu in a iiortiicrly direction. Lave mixed with the tribes across 
the border, and have thus acquired an affinity with the Baringo Nilotoe, Suk and 
Xomasia, and the Kilotos of Kavirondo. and the Kaolmmegqt Further sotuh, 
tho WauTomweri, Sukntna, Ajawa, TTynsa, and fiegua appear to constitiito 
another group in the Bantu area, and to this group the Bogunda appear to belong 
rather than to the fonnor, thougli they eeem to have liean modified by Nilotic and 
Haniitic inHuonces. The fact that this group of Bantu stand nearer to tlio Hnmites 
represented by the Somali, than does the other group of Bantu, would seem to 
supiHjrt the theory that the Bantu bad their origin in the laaveniag of negro tribes 
by a Haniitic admiiture at an early date, and that the Nyika-Kenia tribes Iiave 
been aubsequently modified in the direction of their negro parents by later contact 
with the Nilotic trilies. 

The position of the Kaseri U interesting, since it would seem that they must 
ha connected with the tribea, mainly of Haniitic blood, on the oast of the lake the 
Bahimn, Watnsi, Wamanda, etc. At Lha same time they display esrtain affinities 
with the Snknmm The Segeju seem to stand rather between the southorn Ihintu 
group itncl thu Nyika-KBnk peoploa. 

The affinity of the Masai with the Sotmffi « evident, and it ia mther 
Biirpriaing at first sight to see the great diflemuce between the former on the ono 
hand, and the Suk and Kamaaia, on the other; for it might reasonably be supiiosed 
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that the nou-Hamitie element m the Masai v/as derived from the ]}arm|;o district 
or its neighbourhood. However, when we examine the figures we see diet the 
Hjouips are olosoly allied to the Masai, the Kamaaia to the KjsiDps, aud the Suk> 
Ifandi, aud Nilotic Eavirondo, to the Kamaaia, The effect of the strong elonicnt of 
Hamitic blood in the Masai has been to modify the nose of that people to such an 
extent that a great diflerence in the measurements luakca its appearance. The 
Arabs show Tory distinct characteristica as compared with the Africans, but a 
certain amount of admiiture may be detected, especially among the Swaliili and 
people of Lamu, and, to a less extents among the Mauyema Possibly, too, their 
influence may be traced among some of the Nyika tribesw It is interesting to note 
that the half-breed Arah-Swohili stand nearly iJways not, oa we might expect, 
between the Araha on the one hand, and the SwaliUi on the other, bat to one side of 
both. The tendency among the Comoro towards an Indian people is noteworthy. 

The Puiyabi obviously have as yet maile no mark upon Africa. 

It may be added that certain of the calculatioDs are made from small, and 
perhaps inadequate, series of measurements, for instance in relation to the Njetnpa, 
Nandi, Turkana, B^amasia, Sak, Eaaeri, Sukuma, Segua, Ajawa, Bantu Eavirondo, 
Chaga, Digo, Babai, aud Biiooh ; and it may be that fuller data might noccsaitatc a 
modification in the above conclusions, lu particular, more measurements on the 
Njempe, Nandi, Turkana, Suk, and Easeri would be welcome, as well os nasal 
meastireraents relating to all tho tribes for which they are now lacking. 

Finidly it should be stated that the laborious work of collecting the data was 
performed by Dr. Leys, who wirhes to expieas his thanks to Mr, L. Peacock, 
GoveinmOnt Dispenser, Mombasa, for considecable aaaistaiice, given often at great 
incouvenieuce. Tlie Teaponsibility for the caJcula^ona resta on Mr. Joyce, though 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that Dr Leys agreea in essentialB with his 
conclusions. 
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Table 3.—Cephalio Indiobb. 
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Tablb 5.—IfiSAJ. ijxGTaa, Ateraobs. 


Bamitea 

Nilotea 

Baota. 





Bogutda 

1 

44-38 





Bantu Kav. 

44-92 



Koclianiega 

45<oe 





Mloti<5 Kav. 

45‘50 





Kaodi.,^ 

45-90 







Bamba 

46-96 





Kikuyu 

46-04 





Euibu 

46-40 



Kamaala 

46-85 





Suk 

47-20 







Wanyamwejd 

47*36 





Swahili 

48*33 





Sukuma 

43*67 



Ttirkana 

48-78 







Kaseri 

49-09 

SocQAli 

49 90 



1 




Masai 

50-13 

1 




Njemps 

30-40 




Tab[j 6.—Xasal SK£Ai>TUfi, Ateracer. 


Hamiies. 

Kiloteft, 

Bantu. 

Somati 

34-70 







Masai 

33-10 





Naodi.^. 

33-60 





Njemps 

39-20 







Kamba 

39-56 



Kamsaia 

40-20 

Kikuyu 

39-93 



Suk 

40-27 





Knchainega ... 

40'27 







Kaaeri 

40-33 



Nilotic Kav.... 

41*71 

Knibu 

40-84 





Bantu Kav, ... 

41-96 





Swahili 

42-44 





Baganda 

42-81 





Wanyam wczi 

42-86 

1 

1 


Turkaua **, 

43*67 

Sukuma 

43-44 
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Table T*“Nasal Indices^ 



NIIoLea. 

Bantu. 

Somali 

69-SS 








76-16 





}7jemps 

78-25 







Kaaed 

82-76 



Natidi 

, 84-79 





Suk 

85-94 



♦ 


Kamaela 

85-99 




1 

i 


KanibEi 

86*52 





Kikuyu 

87-08 

[ 





Swahili 

87-16 





Embn 

88-40 



Kacbamoga ... 

89-60 







WanyamwBzi 

89-75 





Snkuma 

89-83 



Tuikann 

89-85 





Xilotic Khv. 

91-94 







Bantu Kav. 

93-70 





Baganda 

96-57 
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1'30 

i*m 

S-S2 

1*45 

I £3 

0*86 

1-00 

1-70 

I-££ 

0-30 

0-60 

roa 

0-74 


Dtgo 

■I I P 

s*m 

S'JiS 

J-IW 

S-S3 

1-2!1 

2*/d 

2*55 

I*3t[ 

1-33 

t-39 

165 

£61 

\3-34 

/ ^7 

0-88 

1 -50 

0-09 

1 

DammA 

l-l-i 

I'ffT 

2-29 


195 

1 03 

1-31 

I'OO 

M4 

o-iio 

1-25 

1*06' 

1-50 

1-46 

1-21 

0*67 

1*20 

1-23 


GiriAQiA 

1 ■ ri 

SIS 

4^14 

s-m 

SAS 

0-04 

2*20 

3-96 

0*68 

1-33 

1-79 

1'61 

2’Gfl 

£-0f^ 

1*83 

1*29 

l-Ol 

i 

1-13 


KyikA... 

■ 11 

575 


S-01 

1*54 

2-57 

3-71 

1 60 

1-85 

1*92 

t-of 

So3 

2*13 

1*46 

1-751 

1 1-13 

1 
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CbAgA... 

■ ■ ■ 

1-68 

i^39 

;2'» 

2-08 

0*63 

1-42 

1*04 

1*04 

1*04 

1*20 

Ml 

1-71 

I*rpfl 

i-33 

0 70 

1*38 

1 38 


Kikuyn 

■ ■ ■ 

1-38 


I'sa 

0*92 

1-33 

1*00 

jl-is 

0*68 

0*06 

0-80 

1-58 

1*17 

0-D2 

0*38 

1*00 

0*90 


KAlii1;>A 

».l 

1-99 

s-im s-g7 

2 20 

0-75 

1*92 

s-i'^ ja-dp 

1*14 

1-20 

1^31 

210 


1*13 

0-02 

1*30 

1*55 


Rmbii 

+ ■- 

1*58 

s-fid 

2-37 

1*&9 

M3 

1*67 

1-84 

1*39 

1 

1-J^ 

I-S3 

1-12 

1-m^ 

t-rj 

1-32 

0-61 

1-26 

0-58 

. 1 
N- 

Mmnyflrmi 

1 

3*15 

sso 

s-m 

S-40 

1*20 

S-00 

S*40 

'i*ai 

1-61 

1-37 

1 4.1 

2-52 

1*55 

1-01 

i-m 

1-42 

2-25 


Anl^i and 


1*88 

t-58 


2-2S 

1*63 

S-€4 

£-90 

1*97 

2-23 

1-T4 

1*67 


1 78 

1*29 

1*56 

0-69 

1-57 


SwuMll 




















Mufikfit 

1 i •! 


4 05 

4*06 

S-H4 

1*12 

2-^ 

£-93 

0*74 

1-04 

1-08 

1-m 

3-12 

2-36 

1*71 

1*83 

1*75 

'£*££ 


Yemen 

ri-4 


4*S5 

6 50 

3-n 

2*^ 

3*71 

3-10 

1-71 

2-ffJ 

9-96 

£-93 

3-73 

S-4i^ 

£*33 

£-96 

£-9£ 

S-19 


Sheher 

h4< + 

4^1S 

5-0^ 

^*€*S 

4^ss 

2-79 

42; 

4 5^ 

2-lft 

3*SH 

S*79 

34^ 

3*04 

3*31 

3-4£ 

S-43 

S-21 

3*m 


ComcirQ 

h ■! r 

3 7^ 

4H 

5 29 

SS3 

S-&G 

3-70 

4'00 

£-51 

£-98 

3*13 

3-05 

4-Si 

3-59 

3-03 

3*09 

£-93 

3* SI 


Biliich 

1 ■ P 

A-iS 

5-4S 

3'tl7 

4*ss 


4-2* 

4*97 

£*23 

\S*33 

3*33 

s-u 

4-71 

3*63 

3*03 

s-is 

2*75 

3-Tl 


Cutfh ... 

h h ■ 

A-3^ 

d-iT 

6-84 

4-91 

3 6^ 


o-SS 

t3*74 

4*6tf 

4-93 

4-20 

4-95 

4*75 


4*£5 

4-OS 

3 33 


Puujibi 

... 

l-I^ 

1-46 

1-25 

1-76 

S-77 

.1*10 

1 

1^51 

^£-92 

1 

:S-t77 

tAf 

1 53 

1-43 

2-40 

2-S3 

1^02 

£•60 

2-06 
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AKb Statute MexsLtREu&MXB OjiLV)^ 
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1-30 
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1-14 

0‘fi9 

0*24 
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0^79 

1M6 

0-ea 

0*B4 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 


— 

— 

\ 

SSft 

oeo 

0'63 

069 

0^07 

0-85 













■ — ■ 


1 


0-56 

0*45 

1-30 

160 

1'30 

1*21 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


les 

O'97 

1*32 

O'SO 

O'Ol 

O'13 

0'B7 

1-63 

— 


— 

— 

— 



— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 


1-33! 

0'^>3 

1*45 

0-39 

O'0l 

O'Si 

oea 

1-23 

0*11 


— 

— 

— 

— 

” 

— 

— 


— 

— 


1‘63 

0'£S 

:0'B8 

o-ei 

0'89 

0-54 

o-eo 

0-65 

0-73; 

0-51 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

# 

0-9^ 

1^S7 

I'lO 

0-14 

O'10 

0-59 

0-47 

1-54 

0-04 

0-33 

0*84 










'r 

1 

107 

0-m 

I'Ol 

1-36 

2^10 

1-57 

1-04 

0-61 

1-09 

1-33 

1*07 

1*07 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

1 

i 

llO 

0-80 

1’36 

1-47 

“l"08 

1 

J'8* 

l*7Si 

1*14 

i“7e 


l-ll 

1-07 

098 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

1 


0-7G 

0-53 

1-45 

1'48 

1*33 

1-24 
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1-28 

1=31 

0’B4 

Ifn 

1'12 

1-40 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

p 

S-M 

l*«9 

l*8i 


5'8i 


5rfr 

1-00 

2-23 

2-2& 

1-8B 

JS80 

2*07 

5'rf9 

O'80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




1*43 

2'M 

2 31 

5-ft? 

2-^ 

I'M 

5*8rf 

2-83 

2-M 

2-38 

2p 

2*32 

1*46 

0'E58 

— 



— 



1*B8 

1*18 

Jlf-70 


5*5W 

2-43 

i-7J 

5*48 

2-83 

|J‘9J 

3-66 

1-76 

1-70 

I'll 

1-54 

1-80 

— 


1 — 

i 


3*05 

1*83 

s-r£ 

S04 

2‘7B 

2-32 

i-oa 

5*87 

5-75 

U-5i 

2-27 

i'll 

2*36 

1-14 

0-16 

|0“40 

1'3& 

— 


1 

4'm 

Jf"M 

3-SS 


rf-.fi 

$•32 

s-otf 

5-74 

rf"48 

s%U 

jrf-10 

3*07 

f-rfU 

2*78 

3-l£ 

1-26 

0*60 

2*00 

1-43 


! 

^*IS 

3-4?3 

S'73 

5-87 

rf-/9 

$33 

rf'5i 

4^^ 

2\37 

rf-rfrf 

5*55 

5*87 

5*M 

2-8S 

!rf*M 

1 

7*70 

4*^ 

4’55 

3*i2 

5-611 
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_ 1 
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O -n ^ ^ E-^ « ^ ^ $ O 4 p- ^ » i-=* ^ 

1 ^ 

K 
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'S ' 

s 
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—4 

Fd 
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'l 
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Tadlk 12 . —Aveeaoks, Sta^’dard Deviations and Erhohs. 


Staluro. 



IL 

A 

Ell. 


Eo*. 

Somali 

■ b ■ 


6S'3l 

-35 

2-70 

■25 

Masai 

-i« « 

A <fa¥ 

66'&!) 

-17 

239 

-12 

Njenips 

AAA 


67-84 

-47 

2-26 

1 -34 

KAznaais 

AAA 


67-71 

-43 

2-85 

■30 

Suk 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


G6-0G 

-45 

201 

•32 

Nandi 



66-00 

■32 

1*81 

*23 

Tiirkatia 



66-71 

■76 

3-39 

*54 

Kachmunga 

WA-A 


66-68 

■19 

2-75 

*13 

Xilotic Kavlrotido 


68-07 

■31 

2-81 

*22 

Bantu Kavirondo 


66-64 

■32 

2-26 

•23 

Itaganda 

mmm 


65-54 

■20 

1-98 

*14 

Koeeri 



66-78 

■34 

I'TS 

♦24 

Sukuma ... 

A -1 a 


67-60 

■39 

2-65 

*28 

Tirauyarnwezi 

1 ■ . 


65-S4 

■14 

2-03 

-10 

Nyasa 

A A* 


64-57 

-37 

2-52 

-26 

Ajawa 

AAA 


65-05 

'41 

2'41 

-29 

S^ju 



64-23 

‘23 

1-99 

-16 

Segua 

mAA 


65-76 

■23 

1-16 

-16 

Swfihilj 



64-83 

■18 

1-98 

-13 

Lamu 

... 


64-45 

"23 

1-77 

■17 

Babai 



64 02 

■57 

3-05 

-40 

Digo 



64-15 

-23 

1-33 

■16 

Dumma ,. . 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


64-93 

-19 

2-27 

-13 

Giriauui 

mmA 


64-lG 

‘32 

' 2-32 

■23 

Nyika 



65-28 

25 

1-55 

■IT 

Chaga 

... 


64-63 

-28 

. 3-03 

■34 

Kikuyu 



64-67 

OS 

2-46 1 

‘06 

Kamba 



65-22 

-13 

2-23 

09 

Embu 



64-18 

■16 

2-41 

-11 

Manvema 



65-65 

■26 

2-49 

*18 

Axabs and Swahili 


64-75 

■27 

2-27 

-19 

MtibcsI Arabs 



64-90 

■23 

1-88 

•16 

Yemen Arabe 



64-87 

■30 

1-98 

■23 

Shober 



63-61 

-IT 

2-28 

-12 

Comoro 



65-47 

23 

1-64 

•16 

Bilocb 



64-95 

■39 

2*23 

*27 

Catch 



64-29 

■29 

2-13 

■21 

Punjabi 

... 


66-29 

■20 

2-25 

•14 
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* 


Somali, 



H«&a 

l«L»gik 
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UrradilL 

OpSukUo 
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length. 

1 
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hre^ddu 

NW 

Sutttn 
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50 

33 
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46 

37 
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8} 
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146 

U-H 

51 

39 
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rm 

t 

4 
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146 


51 

£9 
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■P 

1B6 

147 
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48 .. 

, 37 ' 

77-06 

9 


1S7 

143 

77-fi4 

53 

34 

64 16 

n 

J 

m 

133 

u&'as 

56 

31 


H 

& 

183 

144 


40 

36 

73^4^ 

1 T 

d 

104 

146 


47 

30 


8 

10 

180 

144 

7T'43 

48 

33 
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6 

11 
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133 

70'74 

— 
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m 
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143 ^ 
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10 

IS 
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14 
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144 
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27 
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2B 
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Masai— 



hii^U. 

H^ftcl 

CopllAliQ 

iudftx. 

NauI 

Itingd). 

NamI 

breidLh. 

Kml 

iad^A. 

j 

StAttire 

5 fwtjh 

G 

184 

141 
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7 

13ft 

137 
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— 

H 

8 

£Gft 

146 

71*;S2 
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142 
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LO 

184 

136 

7S‘Q1 
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Si 
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14ft 
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12 

m 

138 

U'lO 
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4 

13 

197 

IftO 
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— 

H 

14 

197 

139 

70-SG 

— 
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— 

Bi 

1ft 

197 

143 


49 

40 

32-71 



, 194 

140 


51 

41 

Si)-39 

7i 

17 

tB7 

144 

77-0/ 

45 

3ft 

77-73 


IS 

lae 

t4D 

7/*+? 

55 

38 

76-60 

5 

IS 

194 

136 


47 

3ft 


0i 

£0 

103 

140 


46 

30 

S4*78 

«4 

SI 

108 

143 


45 

3a 1 

%*U 

74 

S2 

102 

13S 

|9 

46 

35 1 

73*m 

H 

23 

107 

m 

73^17 

41 

39 

95‘JS 


S4 

ISO 

141 

rO'^S 

51 

34 

66-67 

H 

Sft 

197 

140 

71-07 

47 

36 

7€^m 


26 

lOU 

130 

7^‘JG 

46 

38 

7&-ir 


27 

197 

146 

7^*ii 

m 

40 

80-00 

Of 

as 

198 

143 

7B'£2 

49 

38 

77-32 

0 

SS 

180 

130 

7i‘7S 

ftl 

1 3a 

74-31 

n 

30 

192 

146 

7C-<^ 

50 

41 

34^90 

H 

31 

197 

140 

Tier 

60 

! 38 


10 

32 

193 

140 

7I*St> 

46 

39 

34*78 

e* 

33 

185 

144 

77*34^ 

47 

35 

7+*|7 

7i 

34 

199 

144 


46 

»7 

m*i8 

6 

3ft 

197 

141 

7FBT 

47 

37 

7$*S8 

Si 

3€ 

106 

147 

7S-00 

ftl 

38 

froi 


37 

1 10ft 

137 

70^1lC 

4ft 

30 

SI-2S 

n 

m 

SOI 

149 

Ti'lS 

4ft 

36 

s9-m 

9 

as 

1 S06 

147 

7FS6 

fiO 

, 38 

1 

Si 

40 

1 m 

Iftft 


m 

36 

orm 

6i 

4] 

' SOS 

lft2 


49 

35 

71-43 

13 

42 

184 

137 


50 

m 

7S00 

44 

43 

19ft 

14fi 

74‘Sft' 

53 

37 

76»61 

4 

44 

1 193 

136 

70-47 

53 

37 

78-$I 
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Masai— 



Head 

leagtL 

Head 

lireadlh. 

CepluJic 

indiax. 

Kua) 

length. 

Xjufi] 

breadth. 

Xasal 

Ladax. 

45 

106 

144 

7S-47 

!• 50 

36 

72-00 

40 

ml 

148 

77*4^ 

47 

35 

7^47 

47 

190 

I4t 

74-MI 

40 

37 

7a*5£ 

40 

195 

147 

7&-S» 

49 

38 

75*W 

40 

J03 

145 

7^-Id 

51 

35 

m*5S 

50 

207 

ICO 


52 

47 
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71-34 

80 * 

ITT 

138 

77-97 

00 

105 

151 . 

77-44 

01 

1B3 

145 

73-33 

9i 

LdO 

143 

73-SO 


VOL XLUI. 


Nmt 

loagth. 

KkniI 
> brudU. 

i 

NmI 

L iudi'X. 

StaiEin 

(ioehfis 

over 

5 fwtji 

48 

1 41 


1 

44 

30 


4 

38 

‘ 30 



30 

43 


1 

6 

54 

1 36 

8^-87 

6 

48 

38 

s^-ci 

5 

40 

41 


6 

46 

30 

1 

2 

44 



5 

48 

1 30 

1 mts 


30 

43 

ito-m 


44 

43 

1 


51 

! 43 

i Hi-Si 

5 

51 

37 

* 7^^SS 

8 

43 

38 


4 

44 

35 

1 

; 79-m 


46 

43 


n 

4B 

38 

8i-s^ 


45 

36 

1 

sru 


47 

43 


3 

47 

38 

m-^3 

s 

47 

41 

sr-ss 

t 

48 

43 



51 

50 


H 

43 1 

44 

mtu 

H 

51 1 

47 1 

m-ift 

6 

46 

43 


5 

45 

39 

Stl-OT 

£ 

46 

46 

m-oo 

61 

4S , 

41 

9S’4S 

3* 

43 

40 ' 

3S‘S4 

3 

47 

37 ; 

T9‘7g 

34 

50 

3? 

74’00 


46 

41 1 

m-13 

H 

54 

40 1 

30-74 

ei 

46 

40 

9S’30 I 

6 

53 1 

41 

78'SS 

H 

38 

41 

107’S3 

4 

45 

30 

80’07 

6* 
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Koeuan M. Levs and T. A. JoTCE.~Ai)^! on a 


£ifEif^e9R/iii«o(/. 



Hud 

lAD^h. 

newi 1 
braodtlL 

OaphiUc 1 

1 

:Swa.l 

It^ngth. 

Na»] 

brcailtlL 

NmaI 

tnd«x. 

SUturv 
(incliM 
ow 
] Ofeet), 

93 

179 

133 

75^4 

52 

43 



04 

197 

140 

rj-97 

43 

37 

1 SO*$5 

3 

95 

m 

145 

79<77 

47 

39 

1 52-^ 

5 

90 

190 

lao 


47 

41 

57-2S 

n 

97 

16^ 

143 

?B-€7 

43 

43 

m^m 

4 

98 

192 

145 

75- 

45 

40 

SS5& 

oi 

99 

193 

137 

74'Si^ 

4E 

40 



LOO 

154 

144 

75 

47 

35 


9i 

toi 

197 

142 


4a 

40 


H 

102 

til 

144 


45 

43 


7* 

103 

m 

141 


47 

35 

7i'4^ 

H 

1D4 

187 

145 

77-54 

44 

37 

B4-m 

n 


170 

135 

7S-U 

50 

41 

82-m 

6 

loe 

103 

140 

77-tO 

40 

33 

89-28 

41 

107 

103 

134 . 

1 

40 

3T 

77-OS 

4 

106 

154 

147 ‘ 


40 

43 

&5^S0 

04 

109 

m 

134 

n'i5 

46 

40 


10 

no 1 

179 

138 

77*^J 

44 

30 

8i-54 

oi. 


Ma^tveiia. 


1 

1 

toi 

100 

7B-€0 

— 

■— 

f 

10* 

S 

M) 

158 

7&m 

1 “ 

— 

— 

10 

3 

193 

149 

77-90 

s — 


— 

H 

4 

154 

lU 

7^-35 

, — 

— 

— 

3] 

5 

181 

145 

8Q-tt 

, — 

— 

— 


5 > 

164 

150 


— 

— 


H 

7 

152 

146 

m-99 

1 - 

— 

— 

• 

24 

8 

166 

141 

75 81 

— 

— 


1 

7 

0 

167 

1 149 

70-08 

— 

— 


34 

10 

165 

148 

80-00 

— 1 

— 


''a 

04 

11 

185 

153 

89-70 

— 

— 

_ 

4 

44 

12 

193 

m 

78-70 

— 

— 


01 

13 

179 

14B 

8 S *24 

— 


- 

''I 

3 

14 

190 

142 

79-4^ 

— 

— 


74 

13 

105 

143 

70-55 

— 

— . 



16 

m 

142 

\ 76-54 

—' 

-- 

— 

“•l 

H 
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Masyexa— 



Head 

Icni^L 

1 

Hmd 
n Wohdth. 

1 

C«pbalic 

mdcjL 

1 

; length. 

N&0e] 

breadth 

[ Nim] 

j md«ju 

Statute 

{inchea 

tfvpt 

5 feet]. 

17 

IIB 

145 

ei-4ti 


_ 


li 

IS 

m 

140 

77*20 

— 

—. 

_ 

6 

Id 

SOI 

148 


-— 

— 



iO 

109 

150 

75'38 

— 

1 _ 

_ 

e 

ii 

104 

147 

76 77 

— 

— 

j 

i 

i2 

1S1 

143 

TO'OJ 

— 

— 

_ 

1 ® 

23 

183 

153 

83'06 


— 


: a 

£4 

188 

144 

76*60 

— 

—- 

1 ! 

0 

23 

183 

14S 

77'60 

— 

— 

_ 

ei 

2S 

176 

132 

7S-0£> 




*i 

37 

m 

144 

76* JO 

—- 

—r 


H 

2S 

108 I 

144 

.70*7J 

— 

—- 

_ 

e 

2a 

104 

163 

SS-61 

.— 

—^ 

_ 

' e 

30 

186 

15A 

SS'SS 

— 




31 

180 

150 

70^37 

— 

—. 



32 

187 

144 

77 6J 


-— 



53 

190 

151 

7*Ji7 

— 

— 


3 

54 

183 

145 



— 



35 

LOO 

155 


— j 

—. 

_ , 

Si 

3f 

181 

140 

77*S6 1 

— 

— 

_ 

3 

37 

192 

137 

N 

I 

48 

42 

37'SO 

H 

3S 

tei 

143 

74*37 

58 

44 

75^sr 


sa 

104 

149 

7^-m 

50 

49 

84^00 


40 

193 

157 

SJ^SS 

48 

59 


4 

41 

1 

203 

152 ' 

nss ^ 

41 

44 

m^co 1 

T 


178 

14S 

79-73 i 

42 

42 1 

m*&o* 

5* 


A£ab akd SvAinu, 


1 

181 

144 

73-63 


„ 1 



i 

SD4 

153 

7i-Sl 

— 

— 

w_ 

7i 

3 

leo 

153 

80'M 




6 

4 

193 

151 

7S-S6 

— 

— 


U 

5 

L90 

140 

74'»7 


- 1 


4 

8 

180 I 

150 

Si'lS 

— 

— 



7 

196 

147 

7S'00 

— 

— 



8 

300 

154 

TJ'OO 

— 

— 




s 2 
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Noruax M. Ln’s AHO T. A. JovcE .—m a 


Arab axd SwABtLi-^nfmuci^ 



Head 

length. 

Head 
bread tk 

C^aplulio 1 
mdejL 1 

1 

1 

Njual 

kngtL, 

Nsial 

breAdtk 

i 

1 

Nual 

Imlojc. 

1 

Sutare 

(inchei 

fiTflr 

S f€eL}. 

& 

101 

U1 





H 

]D 

190 

140 

TS-CH 

— 

— 


H 

U 

\M 

ID2 

«?•«! 

— 

— 

— 

H 

IS 

187 

142 

m-iH 

— 

— 

— 

H 

IS 

190 

IDQ 


— 

— 

1 — 


14 

186 

uo 

SO’ll 

— 



0 

ID 

163 

140 

7S54 

— 


^ ■ 

3i 

J6 

198 

140 


— . 

—■ 

_ 1 


17 

IBS 

> 146 

77*m, 

— ■ 

— 

« 1 


IS 

194 

tfiO 

77-^ 

— 

— 

1 

8 

10 i 

: 192 

146 

76-04 

— ( 



i 

so 

174 

IDI 

<Sff-7li 



_■ 

‘ 21 

SI 

IBS 

140 

Sl‘S? 

i — 

— - 

- _ _ 

01 

ss 

SOS 

14* 

7I-7S 

1 — 


_ 

6 

ss 

109 

149 

rtf-02 

— 

— 



S4 

ISO 

149 

7S-Si \ 

—■ 

™ . 



as 

1B4 

141 


— 

— 


31 

se 

IB4 

IfiO 


' —■ 


__ 

4 

27 

192 

14G 

rtf-tf4 


— 


91 

SB 

190 

146 

7€-&4 

— 

—* 


6 

2 B 

1 B6 

147 



_- 


31 

30 

199 

14T 



— 

_ _ _ 

4 

3L 

201 

149 





n 

3S 

19B 

iia 

7S-ti 


— 

-- 

1 


AKAKI, Mt73RAT, 


1 

193 

155 

«0'4I 

i 

— — * 


5| 

a 

m 

147 

tS'W 

— 


., _ 

5 

a 

IDD 

145 

74'3S 

— 

— 


n 

4 

IBS 

140 


— 




s 

LB9 

146 

TT'fS 

1 



H 

6 

IM 

136 

7S‘IX> 


— 



7 

183 

155 

SJi'70 

— 



4i 

6 

191 ^ 

149 , 

1 




41 

9 

IBS 

143 

7S'14 

— 



64 

10 

197 

151 

7tf*«5 

— 

— 

— 

*4 
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A^Alts, Muskat— eoiUinutit. 



Hc4i] 

lebgttl. 

HcacI 

bitittjdtiu 

CopllAllC 

imlQ^ 

Niwal 

bs&f^li. 

NfkB&l 

brwlLtL 

1 

NohJ 

md«T+ 

Stature 

(iiicliu 

over 

5 foot). 

u 

173 

132 

70*50 

1 _ 

_ 


4 

u 

I7tt 

142 


— 



N 

13 

183 

135 

7S'77 



__ 

4| 

U 

180 

148 

79'St 

—■ 

— 

_ 

7i 

15 

182 

133 

l^KT 

1 * 

^— 


Vi 

10 

176 

144 

Bim 

— 

1 


H 

17 

181 

144 


-- 

1 » 



13 

m 

144 





n 

19 

lao 

143 

7E»*« 

-- 



H 

30 

m 

143 

7S'm 

— 

—. 


3i 

31 

161 

140 

$S‘SM 


. — 


3i 

£3 

160 

130 

74*7Jf 



_ 

3 

33 

187 

154 



.—. 



34 

18a 

143 

7 ^ 22 

— 

—. 


H 

3a 

181 

vsi 

S3'4S 

— 

— 

— 

H 

38 

ITO 

144 

SO'J^ 


1 “ 


fi 

27 

193 

145 

7k'm 

-- 

—. 


U 

2a 

303 

140 

71 '7S 


1 — 


T 

' se 

190 

140 

7S'(tS 

" 1 

F “ 


<* 

30 

lOI 1 

147 

»rt£ 

50 

30 


4 

31 

168 

140 

SS'SS 

10 

40 

Si*^ 

D 

Auabs, Ykmks, 

1 

160 

158 


— 

•«' II 



3 

188 

140 

r |) 

— 

— 

— 


3 

ITS 

155 

s&'m 

— 

— 



4 

184 

148 

S&'M 1 

— 

— 


n 

5 

m 

I4fi 


— 

— 


4 

0 

174 

154 

m^Bi 

— 1 


_ 

7i 

7 

178 

I4fl 


— 



n 

e 

182 

144 


— 

—p 


B 

0 

183 

140 


— 




to 

m 

150 

3&*7l 

— 

— 

— 

H 

It 

TOO 

130 


— 

—' 


tv 

12 

no 

143 


— 


_ 

6 

13 

183 

143 


— 

— 

— 

H 
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XomiAS' XL Le7S atid T. A. Joyce.— Note ini a 


Ababs, Ye>[eh— 



He&il 

lengUi. 

1 

biTAdth. 

C^phAlie 

milflx. 

lengtliu 

1 1 

yiMt 

brewiUk 

Nsui 

indAL 

Statura 
(ihcbc* 
<n^ 5 r 

A feet^ 

14 

191 

147 


—^ 


_ 

C| 

lA 

174 

isa 



— 

— 

“i 

le 

170 

i 4 a 

S^^j 24 

— 

— 


*k 

17 

166 

138 

74 'J^ 1 

’ — 

— 



IS 

178 

1*7 

sd-ss 

— 

— 

—.. 

6 

IB 

176 

144 


— 

— 



ao 

377 

161 



— 

— 

«i 


SfUBttSIt, 


1 

m 

140 

79*78 

1 " 


s 

183 

146 

79^78 

1 


3 

m 

148 

^f*7J 

'— 

— 

4 

m 

m 

mm 

— 


& 

167 

148 

mm 



e 

188 

144 

77m 

— 


7 

188 

139 




s 

183 

137 


— 

l > 

9 

187 

15? 

mm 


1 ”” 

10 

188 

148 

rrm 

— 


11 

1 IB4 

148 




19 

179 

144 




13 

173 

144 

mm 


,.1.^ 

14 

176 

148 

H4f^ 


__ 

lA 

]0A 

166 

mm 

— 

_ 

18 

184 

147 

rum 


— 

17 

173 

140 



— J 

18 

IB4 

m 

sim 



18 

184 

141 




£0 

174 

143 

8^*18 


1 _ 

SI 

184 

139 

7sm 

— 


SS 

IS3 

141 

74-4f 

^ —. 

— _ 

S3 

173 

135 

78 m 

— 


£4 ^ 

183 

14A 

78 m 



SA 

189 ! 

150 

79'^ 



£6 

184 

158 

8SJ5 



S7 

171 

141 


— 

— 


H 

-1 

i 

H 

H 

1 

Ik 

6» 

ei 

H 

a 

fi 

n 

6 

0 

7 

** 

3 

3i 

H 

a 

-* 

74 

I* 

H 

H 

H 
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SB£I1EK—4iOfl/tnUfcf. 



no*d 

length. 

Head 
bread th. 

Cepbalk: 

1 

KiMMtl 

Icllgthe 

Nani 

bnudtlL 

1 

Nual 

index. 

Sutnre 

(incbec 

&W 

6 f«t), 


184 

153 

SS’IS 

_ 


1 

s 

£& 


139 

76‘S7 
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— > 



30 

173 

147 



— 

— 

1 

. 3 

31 

101 

148 

77 ■>4!) 

— 


— 


3S 

m 

138 

7jf’ja 

— 

1 — 

— 

' 6 

33 

m 

144 

79-li 


— 

— 


Z4 

IST 

146 

79'14 

— 



52 

3.'! 

im 

151 

7B-i& 


— 

— 

fl 

36 

IBfi 

140 

S0S4 

' -- 


— 

3i 

37 

n? 

145 

»l'9g 

1 “ 

— 1 

— , 

6 

3@ 

170 

lt>0 


— 


— 


39 

17£ 

140 


_ i 

— 

— 


AQ 

177 

ihs 

se'U 

— ! 

— 

— 

fi* 

41 

170 

153 

iW’W 

— 


“ 

31 

43 

176 

136 

7S^4I 

— 

— r 

'— 1 

1 

43 

173 

140 


— 

— 

— 

4 

44 

l&i 

151 

7^ OS 



— 

H 

4» 

m 

130 

77*m 

— 

— 

— 

3 

46 

leo 

144 

m^m 

— 

— 

— 

H 

47 

Ifll 

160 


— 

— 

— 

ai 

40 1 

leo 1 

155 

so* II 

— 

— 

—> 

H 

49 

160 

154 

Sl-iS 

— 

— 


s 

m 

16U 

140 

SS*7S 

— 

— 


H 

bl 

174 

164 

SS-5I 

— 

— 

— 

H 


im 

146 


— 

— 

— 

4 


172 

161 

ST^Ttl 

— 

— 

-— 

H 

114 

102 

157 

Sl-77 

— 

— 



W 

172 

149 

ss-m 

— 


— 

i 


1B& 

145 


__ 1 

— 



67 

177 

136 


— 1 

— 

— 

s 

6B 

182 

150 


— 

— 

— 

72 

50 

175 

143 

si*n 

-- 

- ; 

— 


m 

185 

150 

svos 

— 

— 1 

— 

4 

61 

174 

141 

8I'Q3 

— 

1 

-— 


0^ 

188 

141 


— 

1 

— 

2 

63 

1B3 

144 

78-tS9 

— 

-- 


Si 

64 

177 

140 

7B-10 


— 

1^ 

2 

65 

1»1 

140 

70-U 


— 

— 

u 

m 

181 

144 

78-5f; 


— 

— 

*4 
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XoBMAN M. Ajrp T. A. Joyce.—JV irfe or a 


Shihkb— eotitinued. 



Huid 

length. 

KtAd 

breadth. 

CflpbnlSfi 

index. 

1 

NaMd 

length. 

Nani 

bindth. 

Njisd 

indax. 

1 

1 

StAttm 

(todiw 

oif*r 

C feet). 



146 


( 



0i 

63 

ira 

W 

ssm 

— 

— 

— 


69 

ISO 

m 

7SS^ 

~ 

— 

~ 

£| 

70 

173 

H2 


— 

— 

— 

7* 

n 

176 1 

1 148 


— 

— 

— 

S 

n 

173 

m 

7-8# 


— 


i 

7Z 

169 

150 

SS7H 

— 

— 

— 

3 

74 

1S3 

143 

m^sr 

— 

— 


i 

7fi 

171 

ino 


— 

— 1 

— 

n 

76 

189 

13a 

ri^4S 

— 

— 

— 

fij 

77 

177 

145 


— 


— 

0 

78 

187 

149 

1 

1 — 

— 


4i 

7^ 

IHO 1 

146 


— 

— 


n 

80 

177 

143 


— 

— 


u 

01 

180 

L40 

*l'7^ 

— 

— I 


fi 

S3 1 

ITS 

141 

m-S7 

— 

--- 

- 1 

-i 


Couono. 


1 

1 190 

183 

SO-I^ 

i - 



1 si 

3 

im 

IM 

i M^4Jt 

1 - 



e 

3 

im 

14S 

77-H 

_ 

— 

.. _ 

el 

4 

loa 

m 

dO'OO 


—_ 

_ 

A 

a 

isa 

las 

a4-0i 


— 

-E^ 

e 

6 

174 

m 




_ 

H 

7 

161 

m 

m-GH 


1 — 

_ 

S 

ISO 

m 

m-t4 

1 ^ 

' —* 

„ _ 

7 

0 

im 

148 


— 

— 

— 

B* 

10 

1S4 

U8 


— 


__ 

7 

11 

170 

m 


— , 

— 

— 

n 

13 

201 

146 


— 

— 


6 

13 

IM 

188 


— 



6 

14 

176 

139 


— 1 

— 1 



15 

m 

160 

$S-47 

—, 

~ 



16 1 

1^ 

149 

SS-TJ^ 

r 

—- 

— 


H 

17 

108 

I4i ! 

74-^4 

— 

—' 1 


ai 

3 * 

3 

16 

166 1 

IM 

sa-u 

— 



19 

183 

L43 

76-14 


, 
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CauoRO—^(ni^tnuof. 



H«md 

Icngtk 

Hwtd 
* l>iwlfch. 

i 

CephjiJfc 

1 

tcU,^tlL 

1 Jiuftjil 
[ br«tdtii. 

KaaiI 

iDdet. 

Stakore 

(iDchw 

OV#T 

5 feet)L 

so 

103 

m ^ 

srsr 


_ 1 


H 

SI 

13T 

133 

Wfif 

— 

— 

— 

4 

sa 


147 

7S'Se 


— 

— 

H 

53 

m 

135 

79‘«& 

“ 1 

- 1 

— 

7 


BltOCFT. 


1 

isi 

145 


_ 

1 


4 

s 

201 

152 


— 

1 — 

— 

74 

3 


150 

1 


— 

— 

4 

4 

m 

[46 


1 — 


— 

af 

5 

lea 

141 

76-SS 

— 

— 

— 

3f 

e 

170 

147 


— 

— 

— 

i 

7 

17« 

155 

S7W 

— 

^— 


7 

a 

1S3 

141^ 

00-4^7 

— 

— 

— 

S 


lao 

14S 


— 

— 


ej 

10 1 

m 

138 


— 

— 



u 

m 

144 

8/-a? , 

— 

— 

-- 


12 

ia4 

145 

7i#-80 


— 


« 

13 

m 

145 



— 


*Y 

1 

14 

174 

144 

1 


— 

— 1 
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SOME UN^tECOllDET) CUSTOMS OF THE 3[EKEO PEOPLE OF 
BIHTISH NEW GUINEA. 

Br K. W. W'lLUAViaox, JLA. 

[With Piateb V, VI.] 

Ik tny expedition in lOiO to tJie Mnlulu Moimtain people of Britislt Nevv 
Guinea 1 selected as my route into tiio interior the paths lea<ling through the 
Mckeo villages scattered over the low-lying land on both sides of the lower reaches 
of tJie $1, Joseph Biver< I did not iluring tltis Jotmicy inland attempt any eenoiis 
or aystematio ethnoli^eal work ; but I picked up odd scrajis of informatioii from 
varicnis son roes, and I was fortunate, during a portion of the journey, in having the 
companionship of Father Egidi of the Mission of tlie Sacred Heart, whoso name is 
already familiar te studente of New Guinea ethnology, and from whoin I obtained 
a good deal of information concerning the Mekeo people. Some of the material 
thus collected has not, I think, been previously piiblisherl, and, though necessarily 
of a fragmentary nature, it will not, I hope, be regarded os devoid of interest. 

Dress aku Obkauekt. 

The perineal bo mis of Ijark clotli worn W the men and the fringo petticoats 
worn by iho women are already well known. There are four forms of this 
petticoat, nnmety £ (1) A plain uncolotired petticoat oalled Ittlia, msd e out of wild 
gra£.s, and worn for working in the ganlens, fishing, ete. (2) A {jctticoat called 
atffia, made out of either sago leaves or the fibre of certain forms of ban ana, or a 
broad-leaved plant called o»(fo»^o, which is grown iu the gonleiis;. This petticoat 
is used ill ordimry daily life; its material is usually stained black, this being 
done V>y burial for a night in black ooity mud; but It iii olteii left in its 
natural colour, and sometimes it is tinted in varioiw colours, and the mgia of young 
girls often have olteruatiug red and yellow perpendicular bands, like those of the 
l-u/u mentioaed below. (3) An ornaiuental petticoat called ht/ii, made out of migij 
leaves, and coloured red and yellow in perpendicular bauds. This petticoat, which 
is longer and mono thickly made than the ottiers, is worn over the at dances. 
It usually has a more or less elsborate Imnler or fringe hanging over the upper part 
of it. The oniDiJientetion and colouring varies, different families adopting diflereni 
designs. (4) A petticoat calleil wjupem^la ^mtsaning "attached by n band *’) worn 
as mourning. This garment, especially the form worn by a widow, is very short, 
and, instead of passing all round the waist, it only hangs in front and liehind! 
leaving the hips and thighs Iwre on both sides. It is stained black. 


J 
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TliP of n gii'l iu ooiameneed when she quite yonng, and is after- 

warcls added to from liiue to time prior to her man-w||;e; hiit «o further taEtooing 
is done after then. The ataouiit of tattooing varteEt coiisidemblyf beltig aouietiinea 
confided to a littfe decoration on the abdoipien, and sometimcB extended ujore or 
less aU over the front and 1*ack of the body and tlie face, die latter feeing tbe part 
done lust. 

When a girl ie fully tattooed she is ealleil/tinrfa Tljeoccaaion is soiaetimea 
celebrated by a feast heltl liy the luother’s relatives, for wiiich several pigs (not dogs) 
are killed, tbe killer being the citsef of the clan, and the sulaequejit perfatinances 
lieing somewhat similar to those of the Roro people, na described by Ur. Seligijjajiij * 
Tills feast, however, only takes place when the girl's tattooing is complete and 
iiiGludea the face, and it is a costly one because of tlw muuber of pigs required. It 
is, tfierefure, only hold occasionally. 

Hun do nut usualiy tattix), btit they sonietiuiea do so either before or after 
marriage, and tattooing on the breast used to be a sign that a man had taken 
human life. 

Another mode of decomiion is that of a round scar about one centimetre in 
diameter upon eome iwt of tbe body, usually the arm; it is mode by burning the 
skin with Uio incandescent point nf aatmUl wooden stick which has been lighted, and 
the sore so pnxluoeKl leai'es a [wnnimcuE scar; and in the village of Inavaiiiii young 
girls often have six or seven lines similarly burnt on each ann. But there is no 
pmeUoo of pnoduciug oioatrioes by cutting. 

lioth men and women have the upper and lower lobes of their ears and the 
septa of their nosw pierced. It U generally done when they are young. Women 

usually only warn their nose onjainents on special oecasione, but men wetir them 
more gencmlly. 

Painting of the faeee and bmlies U adopted by both sexes, and is especially 
indulged iu at dnnees} but young dandies qnite commonly j>aint tlieir bodies 
elaborately on other oscaaious also. The paintmg of the body is uanaJIv ml. and 
the pigment lining often mixed with oil, it gives tlie btuiy a very shitung api«iirunce’ 
Various colours and designs are selocted for the face, but a man in mourning may 
only paint ilia toco block, to which are eonietuues added spots of white or yellow. 
The colours adopted are usually a muildy black end yellow. 

The umomenu worn are already well known, but [ may lueution the fact that 
a marrie*! woman must, after the birth of her diilih put aside all her 
oniaments. 

FiitJijy [fELitrioxaiJii’. 

TJiey liave no wonl representing the itica of a family. Their worth for fothev 
and mother are awa and im ; but these worda are not confined to actual parems 
nor ore there any expre^ions so confined. All brothers and sietera of a man's 
father and motJier are also his fatliens and mothers. Similarly, the woni a/u, 

^ 0 / British Gv p, 335, ' 
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1 g™«dfath«r and grai,<lmotI,«r, 

b.,t tdl their UtoA^ts and aiatcrs. a„d the worda eud wjuiti; wTiich meiin (m«t. 
gmiidiiareut, end the little .«od won! wldd. mentia greet 
inclitde, net ody the actual aiioestore. but als^j their brotliera and sistete Everv 

^Utipn on the uiotlicre aide, other than true tinclea and couaine, is, howevei 

gen^nilly culled efy^aa^ wliiiih uii^uns friends 

Tlie relationehip of a peraon, wliether male or female, ta hia father or mother 
w «!f«H. Hm rehitonshjp to hia grandparent, gtent-graudpoient and great swat 

here ag .111 ilM, ,^ 11 , rchaux to whom (I,™ «„„i, „„ 

Ml tic anc^ton. U.c„«l,.. „a Uctten, ™,l ,te.„ 

“'"Thcto'2!! '''^'' ““ °' “>■ S^M-oliou. 

ThcM arc no genera) inoJaeive vrorda loMpciea tlie telationahip d |,„a»r or 

ister. The word no meaua a hrother older thou the aneulcer- aki him 

younger tlian the epeaker, and amena lueaiiB a brother or skter eillier von ^ 

nllor. who I, ri t)K e« ^ Ouu that of .)* epealer. " 

SoiiK Restbictions and Taboos. 

An unmarried man living in the u/u or nffot^ mmt not drink either 
jonut milk unLo,led, nor may he chew angarnmne or eat ripe U„ana or any kiml 
of flesh or hsh or other animal food. A woman is forbidden certain hinds * n ^ 
and for a perimi after tbe larth of a child she lutmt not eat kangaroo or 
or certain Mes. and yout^ people may not cat any aort of ecL .UJ men whr^ 
alwnt to take part in a big ilanee are for a few weeks pteriouslv under the r r 

lhat period they must not eat hM 

an) fiort, and must only eui Ij^twet^n and fliiiir]<w^ in i ' i 

daytimeX and. if married, they mast not cohabit with their wires. The restrict ^ 
prior to a big dance all apply aW to a periLsi of one day before sU,ri\^T T 
bunting or fishing eJCiJoditioa- on a big 

rrepamiious for an important feast involve the allocation to its reouiren,»HP 
of dumps of c^oout, areoa nut and sago j and upon these a tal«x. is pSedXT 
chief of the dan giving the feast, and no one most touch them. mT ^ 

called taira kttht go every day to the groves of poiuis thus speciallv n r 

« U,.e t)to eectofrin^ed; Si, .^yTis l.lTSr?’ 

Jtand and foot to a p<de erected among the trees, and is not relf <Ji ** 
friends have [laid a line of dogs or p^i released until his 

Also the owner of any of these trees, who specially reonitm. ti, • r • 

^iBc purpose, will often put upon them a taboo iSi.gene^|lva “ 

Icoves tied round tlie trunk, and no man wfll dare iTvioIate ill ? 
indicated, being in fear of the evil which would WM him if be dTdT 

• Coiiipare ibe Eoro cu»tom of eaforeiun food tslmo j -i . 

{7?W JfddttmaH* of Sritia .Vtv (fuinta, pp, 2BB, 300), Ity Dr* Se(igu«iui 
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There w no ge«aml taboo against the mentioning of or touching anv placea or 
tliinge. 

BaeboloTB aiul widowere muat novar croas the open village space by daylight, 
except at dances and public ceremouiesb 

Some Poimts of ExriiUKmi 

Every man has bU own iwwoiial name, which is not necesaarily the same as 
that of his father, and his intimate friends will in ordinary daily life address or 
apeak of him by that name. Other peoplo, however, must mldresa or s£)eak of him 
more formally by adding to hie personal name that of his father; awd even his own 
relatives and moro intimate friends will do tins on ceremonial occaaiotis. If a man 
addresses another by his eeremonkt double name, the latter must at once respond 
iiy repeating the double name of the man addreaamg him. Similar rules apply to 
women alsa A widow or widower, however, is addressed, not by her or Ida pereoiuU 
name, but as « widow “ or « widower," and tiiia practice somotimea continues after 
Temarrkge. 

If A speaks to B about an article belonging to himself (A), he must a|ieak of 
it as ■‘our/' 08 tliougi, it belonged to botli A and II; but B in replying must refer to 
it a$ your^"^ that m the property of A only. 

If A imd B ttiB related, but dilferautly so, to a thini person, A must in speaking 
to B mention that person with reference to It's reLationehip, and not to that of A 
For example, if this third person io A’a couaiu and B’s uncle, A will refer to him os 
B’s uncle and B will do so ns A's cousin. If, however, the relationahip of the third 
person to A and B is similar, either of them, in speaking to the other, will refer to 
this person as our uncle or our cousin. 

A person speaking offiimactlf to ft relative refers to his relatiotishiit. Thus A, 
in speaking to hk nephew, B, says. “ I your nnelo," etc., arjil similarly B will aay to 
■* I your nephew." 

A iierson must never liand anj-thing to another l^ehind the lack of a chief or 
across his Ijody (f.y„ his legs or knees); it must always be passed across in front of 
tlie cliief. 

The only fotm of physical salutation is the rubbing of the nose aguinst the nose 
or hand, and even tins is only done Ijctween great friends after a long period of 
sepamtiou. 

Iapafasoai jtNij Kasujuusqa (Clam Badues). 

These iiinttera are somewlmt fully dealt with by Bt. Saligmann in The 
.IfeUtHesutns of JhHtish iVets (pp. S20-3.t5;; but Fiither Egidi gave me 

some further ioformatioa upon them, which I profiDSe to repeat, 

Tlie term uiHa/aitgui refers to a ropetition, and its origin Is the fact that any 
meiiiler of the elan will rejieatedly call out the name of his iatin/anffai in time of 
danger, great delight, or other moment of special excitement. Father Egidi told me 
that, if the is nn nnlmal, a man a'ili not now, as a rule, be unwilling to 

kill it, hut he will not himself cat it, though ho will give it to someone else to 
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cdt. He also said that the old imwillingness even to kill it still sunives with 
certain clans, and intleed among them, if the iaui^ainffai animal is caught in a snare 
or crap, they will shed usors at the wrong gonunitled, and release the auiinal. The 
is inalienable. 

The kmi^aiituffa is, oa ettiiei] by Dr. SeligiitaDn, a clan badge; hut two elans 
may have as htn^i'-ttnf/n the same animal or plant or jairc of one, the ilib'ereDtiatiori 
between the two consisting in the pkee or the way in which it is Huarried, 
Dr, Selignioun’s cables onpp. 369-^7^ of Thr Mclantmaiis q/ BritvA Nen? t/ainre do 
not appear to disclose any marked distiiiguishing identity or aunilaHty between the 
kanfffthanffti oijmuffua belonging to tlie some tiifopu group. The animal or plant 
represented by the ka^tgakansa may be kille«i and eaten by any member of the 
clan, and these badges may be sold to or eiccfaaiiged with another clan. 

The use of the term jbasyai'aiijTK, however, is not conbned to a clan badge. It 
is applicable to anything to which a person or a clan lias an cxoluslve right, 
ainotinting, in fact, to semething in the nature of a patent right. As an illustration 
of this Father Desnoes told me that once, having made for himself a bamboo pipe 
with a division in the middle by which it could be separated into two, and havnog 
afterwarrls on another ocuosiou mode a hole at one end of the pipe by which he 
could hang it to the button of bis shirt, he told the people chat each of these two 
improvements was bis kangidieinga, and they mnst not imitate it; and he informed 
me tliat, though this was said only in joke, it was, in fact, a valid claim, and would 
have 1>eon recognized ss such if he had rectnired it Similmly, a new variation in 
the mrxle of building a house maybe ktinffakanga; iu fact, aiij'thiug may lie so, 
provided it is something visible, such os a design, and not merely an abstract idea. 

1 must [Iraw attention to the fact that the attitude the people as r^urfls 
killing and eating of the iaua/anffai and kanifakaiii/tt rospoctively, us above stated 
by me, d^»ea not tiilly with that o^plainetl by Dr. SeljgtnMin,’ and say lliat he 
thinks that there hos been a misandcrstandiag between ntc mid Father Egidi,arising 
from the confusion in the native mind lie tween these terms, to which Ite has hijuself 
referred.* Tliis I frankly admit to Iw quite poaaible. 

.-Vs regards the icjiu jmttffm, which is slaietl by Dr. Scligtnann to mean n clnu. 
Father Egidi said tliat, strictly speaking, this word represonts a collection of 
{NM)p1c of ihe same clan living together in one village; but that the tortn is also 
often iiscil to iadkaie the whole clan, perhaps because a clan k almost always 
collected together in ono village, or because there is not in Afeke<i any other wonl 
wliich can Im strictly regardefl as meftiiiiig '• cIsil" Indeed the idea of the 
seems often to bo aaoociated with that of the viHagc, as a man living in the Mekeo 
vtUiige of, aiy Veifaa, would speak of hm vjUsgo, not as Vcifsa, but as either 
Ongofoina or luawi—these being the names nf the two ebns occupjdag Vcjfoa* 

* Th* JWatMWKiJTt of SrititA AV» Csjiwb, t». 320. * pjt. 381, 382 , 

* Ttiia fact is referred to Uj Dr. SeliBiiuiioi in TA* JfthtmidM of Jintith T*ip Oittnon, 

l>, 312. Compart with the wgnl tho dnt portioiuf uf the tmmes HonualMda (one of thi- 

Motu village* of Uie Pert Moreahy ifroup) end Vemm-leva (cue of the Bonks Islonda), 
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"Wlieii a woman’s first child (eUhcr a boy or a girl) ia Ixtrti, the people of tlie 
village collect near her house and sing all through the night; and the nest 
Jnoming her huahatui killa a pig or a dog for them, and they have a feoat. There 
ifl no dancing or ocreiuony in conneotion with this event* and the feast ia omitted 
if the village is in mourning for a recent death. 

Asacumos dt a Bot 0^ His Pehineal Basd. 

TJje ceremony and feast in this case are, I think, aubetantially the same aa 
those of the Boro people, as doscribed by Hr, Selignmnn,’ hut they do not genenvily 
occur till the boy's age ia something between 12 and 16, the period often depending 
upon the father's ability to provide the feast Until recently the boy wore 
nollimg imtU tlxo holding of thia feast. Now, however, the boy commonoes to wear 
Ilia band earlier, and though the ceremony still occasionally survives, it does not 
take place until some time after the date when the boy begins to wear the band. 
The fact that the village is in mourning is no lar to the ceremony, and the mourning 
is not removed for it. 


SoH£ Se.^)jai AKn Maeuiags CixsTosie. 

Paying court to the girls and women, whethor with a view to nltimate 
marriage or merely for jirewnt amusement, is the oonstant tliought and chief 
diversion of evety young BJekeo man who respects himself; and in bis old age he 
will relate with pride his successful efibits to induce a girl to leave her relations, 
or a mariied woman Iter husband, and to come away with huu. 

Tlte young man so ei^joying himself must submit to various realrictions, 
without which he will not attract the favourable notice of the girls and women. 
He must m paitlcular submir to the bachelor's food taboo nlreaiJy referred to, and 
ho must not twthe. There are also other matters of a special clummter. Moreover, 
when he reaches the stsgo of making direct od'vances to a girl, bo must, as a rule, 
refrniii from all foaJ, except a little roast vegetable taken with ginger in tlie 
evening, and he must always show himself mlcd and smart, and be ready and able 
to help tlie older men in shooting;, fishing, housebuilding and other matters. 

This siiecial fowl talioo appears, however, U) depend aa rcgnids its rigour U|»n 
that adopted by the man’s mother immediately after his birth, and, if she has not 
submitted to a severe taboo on that occasion, lie is also relieved of the need for it 
to a considerable extent, 

Penthers are often used as visible signs with reference to these matters. If u 
young mao puts a yellow cockatoo crest feather in the upright white cockatoo 
feather commonly worn by him in his Imir, this tells all the world that he ia 
courting u woman who has already had a child; but, if for the yellow crest feather 

‘ TA# jfiiaiittictnt e/ *Vf» VtiMAi, jj, aaa, 

l*OL SUtL ^ 
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^utaaiute. Mature.,of red doth, the toi™.tion » Ui«l tho toi.u>q b 

banc\ iiu*y hive thtt sanie aigniUtsunce in ms 

rr;r - r 

*orla.g. and h.v.ig a-dl oiW .ad ,,, * If ‘ “ 

there, coitcGfiliQe; himself oeens At tuif Tf»i^ - i , * lo uie qjqt, and 

A yoang vrijl eometimes pay a visit of tins aort witijont invitotion ■ hnt 

nsiDs tor tuiA asuiist Hni, nad uaietiiai!. iuvoliing tli. hoip of herrelaff ™ 

tftlie^lopproMho. hor lovorc lu. vUil Ikoy romoia togttbor Mookf nod 
talkjng.probii%Hmotig Other things discuseiiiK the nosaibilih- ' _okm,,atic! 

«d .ftor >bio . P 0 i.tb. 0 i.ip i, ooUhlBho,! i«„eo„ tboTfrfl’ 

day When the man induces Ws pamnu to (ini] the price to Le paid for tile mrl ^ 
perhaps perHunlyg her to elopa with him. ** 

rt is said by the Mekeo people that, if the intention of the yotmt. ™.ml ’ 
tna^«,ni. there wiU not. as a mle. i« illicit intercomne hetw J U'1 ^ ^ '* 

prehminarj’laeetiugji or afterwards prior to marriagp. Jiut besidiia n i - 

>d.it. thej. «. „,.p .-bid, „„ „d.er «.d b., ilitat ,d.a„,tdda 

n all these mattora. whetljor the intention Ij© Jegitimate or niht, ■ 

m.U,pboiV «f ch.n.» .f «pi.,a .»i,i™J.dp«l ,hb „ l •," 

love philu-ea and otiicr equally potent agonta'^aro useii to in f ^ 

The rising sun or dawn would almost appear to be th*. potion ^^P^iance. 

young man will often at dawn remove his covering ‘ 

beg for good luck il.at iie may prevail with many girb anj ^ 

A boy may perhaps marry at the age of about 13 or mom ««i ^ i 
bat». rale U.b yomgett would t« .n„o bfe ig foT.^ny fj' f |‘ 

■ Th. ...... Md u „ ^ ^ 
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TItere are m ooreinonies yr Bpecial restrictions to bo pcrfomicd op undeigoue by a 
boy prior to martiiifio otlief thati tijoao alnm«ly tuentbued, and no dmiige of ilrosa 
or other visible itidicaiion is adopted to signify that a girl has attatned to a 
niari-iftgeablo age may or may not be tattooed ); hot the girl will probably 

be more carefully watehed. ALso no special lastiictions are placed upon a couple 
l«trothc<l ill infancy, except that after tiiey liavc attained a marriageable age it ia 
proper that they should avoid eadi other, (hongii the must then cook for her 
future husband, and bring liiuj tho fowl to tlie nfit of his clan. 

Mekeo marriages are goveruetl by a rule of exogamy wWch makes it improper 
for u man to marry a girl of ids own dan, or even of ids own n^pn group, of what¬ 
ever vilkgD ehe may be, though ho may marry a girl of his own village who is not of 
his clan or n^opu group. This subject has, however, been dealt with by 
I>r. SelfgmaniL' Also marriage by a man with any girl i-elated to him in tho 
male line is forbidden, however dUtant iiur relationship to him may be. But 
he may marry a girl ivhost* relationship with him is in tlw female line, provided 
that his ami her jarents am Muffidently rciuovoil in telationsbip from each oiJier. 
For example, marriage between the children of two sisters (first cousins) is not 
allowed, md oven marriage betwerm tlie children of those children (second cousins) 
is not strictly regiibr, though ns regards tiio latter they conataully shut tlivir eyas' 
to th^ irre^larity imd permit it. 

The negotiations for a nmmugu ore oonductetl by the boy's male relatives, who, 
vvlvether tlie boy snd girl are of the isamo or different villages, go to the ufu of the 
cinu of tho ^rl's father in his vTllage or the n^ove of ids ii-upK taking with them 
and displaying tite artidos, other tium animals, which they ofler as the marriage 
price, and hitimating what pigs, uml pcrJmps dogs, will he given. The girl's 
relatives consider tJio offer, tioth as regards the articies rlisplayml and the nnimals 
promised ; hut tliey are careful not to remove any of the former until they have 
decided to accept the offer, as removni is a sign of acceptance. A girl nmst always 
lie solemnly liought; otherwise her family would he dishonoured. 

The girl's family, Iiaving accepted the offer, take puasession of the things 
actually bunded to thani. and immediately, or witluna day or tvro afterwards, umko 
an armed raid upon the boy’s clan in Ids village for the pigs, and per imps dgga. 
They go to tiie houses of the boy's relatives, ami carry off everything they find 
there, mid they make a genend raid upon tlie pigs, dogs ond coconuts of the 
entire clan in the village. Tlio raiil, however, has been anticipated and prepnrml 
for by removal and concealment, and the tnidera, so far, at all events, ns pigs 
and dogs are concerned, do not get more than hod been promised them. 

The girl '3 relatives feast on any pigs which iiavo been given to them, but 
tliere is uo specie] day on which this feast must take place. 

On the evening of the day on which tho marriage luts been agreed on (whether 
the raid has or has not liecn made), the girl, fully decorated, and two of her 
girl friends are taken to the house of the boy's father, and they remain in the 
* T/tv of ISriiuA Nm p|s. 363-3^, 
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Iiatise for that night, and, if the raid hm ii[>t been (wcomplished that iiaj, iiwy 
r^maiii them till tliia liaa hmu done. Tlion a fltring of sheUs^ k given to otich of 
tJio two frieniis, md thev return liomESp leaving the girl in the house of the boy’s 
fatlier^ 

During all this lime the lioy has heon hidden away some where in tJie village 
Qt the bush; huL the girl being etOl in his fatherh house, hi$ ft^leods seek him 
out iitid ijring him btuna. He finda hia bride seated on n mat in the verandah 
of the houae^ uid he scats hirnuelf cIcRse beiiide her, this lieing the fir^t time 
he baa siit in the hoase since he woa n yoong boy and went to live in the 
tifu or It may Ui, if tlie luairiage has been arranged by the 

that the l>oy and girl liavc liitl^rto not known each other, and in any case they 
pretend net to do so ; iiidtjed the girl tatna her back upon the boy, who in rctnnt 
aita with his back to her. There may be reluctance on the part of one or both of 
the couple to consent to tlw tnairiage, and the girl will probably feign reluctance* 
oven if sbo does not feel it. Family peraimsion mayp ihcrcfore, be r^inisite, and 
during itw contitiiianee the couple remain seated back to back on tfm vorandalt 
Then> the boy being ivilling, and £he girl having overcome her genuine or 
feigned hesitation« the girl passes Ixrhiud her linck to the boj w piece of betel, or 
' perhaps a pipe, into which she has inserted a cigarette^ which she hus llghte[J and 
smoked, so as to hll the pipe with smoke* in the- nm^d way; and his acceptance iiutl 
chewing of the betel or smoking of the pii^e k the signal for one or other of those 
present to call out the names of the 5>oy and girl and aanounee the marriage in n 
loud voice, whereupon uU the others applaud, and the c^reinonyis completed. Then 
if <a !5 is nsual) tlie husband is not already oiled, hh frieuds take him away atul oil 
him uutl bring him back to lUs wife, Tliafc night liie wife again sleeps in the house 
of the hoaljanda father and the husi^ud sleeps in the ^fu or 

At ft later date^ T think h is wdien the marrJi^e is eousummatedt the ivifc 
removes the htiabniid's w^olst t?elL whioit until then has always been worn by hini 
very tight and covered, hut which he will afterwoids wear more loose and 
Tuicov^ered ; and it is a common tiling for a youth who is matrimonially inelinod to 
nay*'' Who will remove my belt ? ” 

Cohabitation and consnmoiation of the luarrifigo may bo t^«tiionod for two or 
three moutK aud in the meantime the wife still oonUnues u> live with hor 
husband's panmts and the husband lives in the u/k or Ttgom; ancl during thie 
inten^sd the wife mu-^t not work in the gardens. Slie is generally the one who 
decides when ruatrimonhd roLiLiflimlnp shall comnienoe; and one way of s^jnifviug 
bor wiUingness ia to suggest to her mothcr-iii-law or aisEer-in law that they should 
go together to tliB gardeai to wort Her presence in tlio ganien ig a signal to her 
husband, who then meets her Llieie. After this, until the young couph Iiavt; a 
house of their own* the wife continues to live in the hoiiso of her hnabamTs 
father and the hnsl^d la free to live there also, or he may live more or loss in 
the tt/u or n^rc, 

AiittT m iutcr^ al of imything between a moc Lh or a year or more fmm the 
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d»4Y of tho wedding further cereciaiiial obeervances between the [amiliea of the 
hn^biind and wife take place. The relatione of tlie wife give one or more village 
pigij to thOflO of the huabaad^ aud the latter give to the former a similar number of 
wild piga. Also the hnal;aud"g rebtivea put on to the verancUb plattoriii of the #y^ 
of the liUBband^a clau a quantity of articled, which are taken up one by uise by tbo 
wife's relative and the latter put on the platform similarartiola$„ which are taken 
by the hn^banirs relatives, an ^\m\ o.xcliange being thua effected- All these 
matteta of mntnal giving of piga snd other things are, of course^ always arranged 
beforehand. Tlien the husband's rslativea ha%"e a feast of the village pigs which 
have been given to them, and the wife's relativea have a feast of the wild pigs which 
have been given to them, the two feaste being geiieml]>% but not olwaysp held side 
by adcle in tw^o little adjacent ^theringa 

EbiTements often occur. The girl will probably axcol aoMO of her parents" pro¬ 
perty. and the j>air go off together to fmother village^ or into the bush, and remoju 
there xmtil the anger of the girre parents hoa been appeased, w-hicb may bo in two 
or three days or not for months* The propitiation of the girrs paronta is secured 
hj the relatives of the boy by ofteiinga niurrisgc price of articles and piga; but in the 
case of an elupement the price is not ^ grsat as it ia in that of a regular inarrlagei 
oa there la a certain amounir of sliaine in the girl'a family. The raiding by the girTs 
relatives takee place as in the case of a proper marriage, but there is no further 
ccromony, and the subsequent intercliojige between the Iwu families and fcaats 
ilo not occur* 

Polygamy ia practised among the Mokeo pEKiple, but tbe Dumber of wives 
rarely extends beyond three^ and generally only wealthy men can ailbrd the 
luxury- Tlie ceremony on a marriage with a second wife is somewhat similar to 
that cm tnarriage witli the Hrat ; but on the eecond wife coniiog to the tnau's house 
the first wife will often leave it, and he has, if possible, to her and induce 

her to return. One factor which makes for polygamy h tJic right of the eldeat 
Vn-other or ncamst male relative (married or single) of a dead nmii to the latter s 
wife. This right may not be exertiittcd by him for years or at all; he may give up 
lib right to anyone el^ie. or he may during a conaiderahlo inter\'al go with the 
woman in tbe ganlcns and the bush, and perhaps ultimately bring her openly to 
his house as hb recognized wife. Her eutiy to her new homo, oven if agreed to 
by the Hrst wife, is not a peaceable one—at aU events in foruL Tlie husband has 
with him n number of tds male frioiidSp all armed with aticks, anti the party on 
renching the hnuse find tho firut wife then?, and with her they find nil her women 
frieatb, and ptjssihly some of her mate relatives, all nnuctl w ith sticks. A fights 
geumlly a sham cue only, lakes plate between the two parties, in which the lirat 
wife's party' try to defend the house against the entry of tJje ssecond wife, and the 
husband's [nirty, acting only on the defeusix^e, support her in her effort to 
get un to the vonindfdi platfonn of the house. When oucc shes is seated on tho 
phitfami her position is confirmed, and the struggle censes. 

iJivorce ia easily effected by eitlier huslioi^d or wife, hut it b easier for the 
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than For ibe wife. His metliod is Bimpiy tu send the wifo back to tier 
fatlicr- beta h to her IiubI^cJ and return to her relatives. If the latter 

event QcciuH ahortl}^ afUr marriage, the omameiiLa and otlier articles given os the 
marriage price arc returaed. After divorce, both parties ore free to marry again. 

Geiieml sextud momlity can hardly be saiti to exiat among the Mekeu peaidop 
though Inunor&litiee aro not openly pmotmed. Boys and girls, uiiumrried men and 
wonion, aisd hnebands and wives dJ indnlgo in immornlity^ euid the tnarringe tie is 
very looae. Girls ai-e specially free when they are under the marriageable age at 
which childbirth could occur. Tliere is no puniahineiLt for imnioTality* but the 
parentB of a girl whose indulgence in it b diBcovered will be very angty witJi heti 
if she has reached the man'isgeabte age. Formerly, if a girl becaEim mcdnlf before 
niarriagc, she ran the risk of Ixiiiig killed, ainl at least she would bo ^nt away to 
l)e married in a very distant village, so that Bhe ahcmld not remain in contact 
with her relatives and l>e a constant reinhider of the shame which sbe hod iiitlicted 
ui>ott Ibent 

CSEKMONV OH CoNfSitMEHT OF OjTFlCM OF CwrEF. 

Chieftainship is hereditary among the Mekeo people, hut the hdr-appareni to 
the offico has not rjeccssarily to wait until the death of his predecessor for his 
auecession. The pre^lecessor caiip and often does, in hie li retime, fortoally confer 
the office upon a snceessor who has attained to a suitable ago, after winch they will 
k»tli hold the office Joinily. They will both sit side by side at any ceremony^ and 
either of them can perform any function pertaining to the office; but they arc 
recognized as oidy sharing that office l»etweeu them, and on the distributiuti of 
food at feastB only one of theni will receive the portion to which the chief is 
eudtled- Indeed this system of joint chieftainship is not restricted to two, and at 
a function you may see three men—say gmndfatherp father, and soil—all sitting 
ddo by side os joint holders of the office. 

The coufonueut by a ehief in his liletmie of bis offico upau bis successor, to 
held jointly by tbem, is tte subject of au ]m[.iortiin| ocremoiiy, fnviiatienE are 
sent to chiefs of friendly clans in the saiae and other villages, ant] these invitations 
are not uooemrily confined to Mekeo clatia, as other Iriliicfl, anoh as the Itoro and 
Lapoka people, may Iw ropn^nted at the feast The nimil^r of mviiation^ sent out 
is usually large ; and, os eacli inrited chief brings with him some of lus people (men 
and women), the feast is largely attended and involves cxteiiHive prcpamtioii, l^otue 
sixty or seventy wild pigs, kaugaroos and rassowuric^ may l^e killed, snioket) and 
stored uway for couautuptiou^ and to Liiese. when Llie tune comes for the fciist, are 
added nix or Seven living vilbga pigs. 

On arriving at the village ail tlie invitwl chiefs nuike their way to the 
plairoini of the ufu of the chief's cbii, where eaeli luis a suimhle place asai^ed to 
lujji* the father visitors being in the village enclosure. 

Wlien all is r«uly, the chief who is aliuut to confer hJjj office upon his siiicessor, 
who may be his ma or nephew or Haute other relative, atepegti ig the u/it pbtforni! 
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carrying his chiefb litn^ gotml and wearing the ksignb of Ms office, and with liim 
comes the new chief about u> be appointed. The old chisf then in the presence of 
the aftseiublo*! people addreKsea the other chief»eHte<l on the ufu platfcrtUp 
explain Uig to them the tight of the now one to be a chioh after which he mttlee the 
spatula In hia lime gourdp and hiirids the gourd to the new chief, who also rattles it, 
anil by this act the appointment is camplete. 

Then the foast. Firat the vilhigo pjj^ are killed and cut into pieces, 

this generally lioitig done by some member of the cMefs family* and the fat of the 
back in partionkr being separated from the rest. Then the new chief outs the 
bEicks of the pigs into slices, doing this alone at first, bnt afterwards being assisted 
by other chiefs. And finally the ijortions of those village pigs ors distributed 
among tho visitors and there is a gcneml distrilmtiou of food—smoked wild pigs, 
kangaroos, caesowaries and vegetables—followed by a dance^ which hista throughout 
the night. 

Feast ok Comfleteon of Bejildiko of^Ufe;.” 

Thk IS a htg feastp somewhat similar to that upon tho confer meat of the office 
of chief, though^ of oonrae, the special cersmonies i>f conferment at the latter do 
not occur, and the cutting up of the pigs is done by the heml chief of the elaiL 

War Feasts akd Ceeeseonies. 

IVar feasts used u> he held after a victorious raid qpon an enemy or a succeaa* 
ful defence against an eiiemy^s incureiuiL, and this feaat was the occasion for ibe 
donning of the ke/r^ or the io/o by ftuch of the fighters as had succeeded in killing 
one of the enemy^ The ke/e is a large disc of white shell, in front of which 
is fixed a piece of tnrtle shell fmtiod in an ornamental design ^ it is worn 
on or over the forehead. The iqfo is nn omament made of a tnft of feathers 
(usually white) faritened on to a fiexible peduncle made out of the quills 
of oasaowaty featlicrB, the upper part of tlie peduncle being covere*! with 
led feathera* and one or more upright feathera a^unaountiiig the omunient; it 
ia worn on the top of the head, Fomaotly only a man who Imd killed an enemv 
WAS a]lo>v^^ la wear these, and they wore therefore insignia of which iJie w'carers 
were greatly prond. 

Inter-\Tllage fighting rarely occurs now, as the Mekoo people ara well under 
CjDVcrnment control; but hereiiitaiy spirit and pride in tho wearing of tlieoe records 
of valour makes their owners w'iah to transmit them to thdr deacondantep and 
tliisi transmisaion La the subject of HptMiial oFremoniaSp which are, I wua told, aimilar 
to the cetcmome$ of the old fighting days. 

^ Dr. Seliginnnn refen to the ht/e as l^bg a cku badge q/ PritM AVte 

Guinea^ pp, and 324X And it appcAn 7m mrii Ip his lAhlm {Ihkir^ pp 3ait-37£). It possible 
tbal thp fw/flp ff-lKsn wwm with the ipgniitoiftcp hisr^ itated by ma^ ItL niad« la swene spodal way. 
Of tliht ihisti? is Boioetbisg in the mode of wearing it on the forehsfijj, thong^ 1 wm not iafortuod 
of tbk 
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Before dealing mtb those ceremonies, however, J natmt explam two terms— 
the paatiffi and the aipa. 

Tlie paartffi is the fonunl eeiemoiual perfornmnce engaged in primnrilT by » 
nun who has killed im enemy, and is therefore entitled to wear tho ke/e and the 
io/tf. He hrandiohes his spear at tlie height of hie head, and in a loud voice sings 
ft song peculiar to his family, and then in softer ttmea rceounte his act of daring. 
Where the performer only inherits the right, the act of daring recounted is of 
eouroe that of his ancestor. Tliis ceremony is, tiuwevor, Bometimes perfotjned by 
one who has not taken life, and has no inherited right, and it is then an act of 
bragging or an msulting challenge, mteuded to provoke a combat in winch he may 
earn the distinctian. Also the ceremony is not always perloriued by tlie challenger 
himself I it is sometunos engaged in on his behalf by some one olac—eapecially by 
a war chief 

The aipa h a warlike paisde. Those who taka part in it range themselves in 
rows of three, and so run rapidly tbtongli the rilloge, brand ishing their speara, with 
intervals of slow measured movements. Sometimes tho warriors are attended by a 
large number of young boys, who beat their drums when the men are running, 
and during the intervale stamp thdr feet upon the ground in a rhythmic tnaid 
corresponding to tliat of the men ; and I iindcmtand that, when all this is done 
by a large number of people, its elfoct is truly impoei»g. 

This brings me to tlie oerenumies, the occasion for which U tho formal conferriisg 
upon certain individual niembora of a clan of the right to wear these honourable 
decorations. 

Friendly elans inhabiting tlie same and other villages are invited to attencL 
A small party of the clan giving the invitation start off in the evening os soon os 
it is dark, make their way to tho invited clause and tliere they poiform the paai^ 
and rttjM, after which they place areca nuts upon the platforms of the chiefs and 
war chiefs of those dans, and to this is sometimes added a presunt of a pig. 

Prior to the arrival of the guests thore is a war danoo called/aJafu,the 
important persons and old men seat themselves on the platfarm ofthc v/K,ftnd then 
fiome of the men, gcnorally the older onra, perform the after which the 

young men and givb form a rectangnlor group in front of the ufit. and ihera dance 
to the beating of druiufi and the music of tlicir singing, the men hiamlislung tljcir 
sjiears, and the girls swinging their groBs petticoats from side to side in the usual 
way. A pile of coootiiiia is provided, with wliich the eingere ease their throats 
and quench their thirst. 

Wlieu the night draws in the guests arrive. dJ atniud with speara, and 
congregate at the end of the village; they aro oilent, os also are the people of the 
village. Tlien the war chiefs and war-magic chiefs (fa'ia of the guests one 
by one perform the jMwuyt, the hosts silently watdiing them. Ken the hosts 
perform the aipa. after which tlie gtiests araprisonted with areca nuts, wMeh are 
received by them as symbols of frieadahip, and the hosts retire to the end of the 
village. Afterwarda tlie gutfsts perform the orpu. traveniiug in doing so the whole 
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lenjjth of tha village enclosure ; imd, when this is finished, heists and guests join 
together, and the war dance couitnenccs, and lasts through the whole of the night 
and part of the following day. 

On this day food, which includes taw inoat^ is distributed among the guests,, 
aud the couferriiig of the ke/c and ittfit begins. 

All the recipients of these decorations, that is, all the males of the 
resident in tlio village ivho are eutitled to wear one of these iusigniu, but havo 
not yet done so, including all ages from the child at the breast carried by its mother 
or sister to the white-haired old man, range Uieniselv(» in two facing lioM with 
a space of about a couple of yards Isetween tlieiit. Certain chiefs of the hosts’ clan, 
generally the war chief and war-magic chief, canyingin their hands the decom trfn n a 
to be presented, and singing tho war song, perfoiin the ar^i, progresaing in doing so 
between the two lines from one end to the other, and then bock again to the point 
of starting. And finally these chiefs perform the ptutnefi in front of each of the 
recipients in turn, one after another, in each case proclaiming the valiant deed of the 
recipient or his ancestor which entitles him to the honour, and present him with 
his ornament or omomenta Each one receives the hut the iffo is only given 
to such of them os have provided these chiefs with a piece of pig. 

It soiuetiuiua happens that all the metnlieru of the ft-i m o clan, inhahttiiig 
different villages, meet together in one village to iiave this feast, wlijch they 
all sliare in providing; in tliat ease the recipients of the decoration are not only 
members of the clan liidng in the village where the ecromony takes place, but 
include meniliere of the clan from the other villages, 

Daa'cino. 

Whilst staying at Fatlicr Egidi's villnge of Inavauni, I had good opportunity 
of watching Mekeo dancing, which generally began at four or five in the evening, 
and often Iaat<»l all night, aud even until ten o’clock the next mnTTih i j g, The 
following observations are taken from my notes made during one of 
cveniogB. 

The dancers were ebiborately decomted. Their fac^ and bodies were atained 
rod, the colour being mixed with cocoont oil, and so mode bright and shining, 
and over this general staining they had bright red patches on their faces. 
The feather decorations of their heads varied from elaborately fiamed 
erections, aomo four feet in height, to a single upright feather, wliich wagged 
backwards and forwards in response to the Lead-bobbiog movements of the flnnr-ii 
Some Jiotl tho io/o feather oniomenU Their foreheads were decorated with string 
of shclie and other things, to which was sometmies added tho tefe decoration; 
and in their noses they had long pencil-shaped orniuuout^ Hound tlieir 
necks were hung quoutitiea of beautiful eliell and dog’s tooth necklaces, to W'hich 
wore added straight shell pendants hanging over their chests, and sometimea their 
Tiacka. Tlioir armlets, leg hands and belts were often further ornamented with 
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buneheA of flowara or bright coloured leaves, and thoir painted perineal baiid» 
hun;^ tlowq 1>eliiad almost to-the gnonnd. They all carriLNl drums* 

The ihuiciag vvaa aeeonipaaied by ainging and Iseaiing by the jdancors of ibeir 
dniras. There are mauy^—I think about 40—well-knuwn disrinat dances ; but I 
am only abk to describo n of tlic«e,iiB I watched and noted tifem that eyening \ 
and even ihb I can only do in a very general way* 

In the first dunce which I saw there were 12 men standing close togclher* 
facing one another in tw^o rows of six cftcb, and progieasing sideways yeiy 
slowly in the way shown by the arrow in Tig, 1. Tiiura was no dancing in our 
seoMC of the word; it was a slow pmgresaivo Mdewaya sbuflle, aecomptishod 
by meana of a sort of goose step movement, and each step (that is each 
double step of both feet) only cairietl them over 2 or 3 inolies. The men of row 

(1) first moved the left foot 2 or 3 inches sideways, and then follower] it 
with tlie right foot, and thie was tlie stop tbronghout the danoe. Those of row 

(2) did the same, except that with them the right foot moved first, and was 


to 
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followed hy Uie left At each moTement of the foot they boot thoii knees forward 
and a little outward and lifted their heels off the fpround; but theii toes never left 
the fjro'»nd,or, if they did so. the lifting; of tlieni was too slight to lie observable. 
These (irogressive shuflliiig uiovejneata were rhythmical, keeping time with the 
beating of the drmus and the Tnonotoiioiis wailing chnnMike song. 

I have enrleavoured to illustrate the combination in Fig, 2. The top line 
represents the luuslu of the song. Thera was a tendency in the singing to make the 
first anil third notes in the first bar mther longer and more occentnatoil than t!ie 
second and fourth, but tliis was not snUiciently pronounced to justify my showing 
it in the figure. The middle line represouto the beating of the drama, thr^ beats 
and a rest to each bar. The bottom line reprceonls the times of the alternate 
progressive moveiuajits of the left and riglit feet (in the other row of men the 
right niid left feet). It will be seen tiiat the rate of progress was one stop of Imth 
feet for each lar. T ho dram lasiting varied; more commonly it was as shown in 
the figure; floinotimes,-however, there were in each Imr two licats followed by an 
interval of two; at others there were throe heats occupying the first linlf of the 
Imr aiiil one beat at tho beginning of the second half; and again eomotimes there 
were four lieats to each bar, or only one beat at the begluuing of it. As ragiwds 
the dancing, {dthougli the gcnewit progressive movement was sideways, im shown by 
the iiiTow in Fig. 1. it was oocasionally, evidently at known intervals, varied by the 
two rows stepping forwanla towania each other. 
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Mo(sL of the men kejit time with their feel «nd the drums h/ rliythniical 
bobbings of their heads backwards aud forwanis, the feathers on their lieods 
following these movements, and giving them a rather ludicrous aspeot. At intervals 
of a few minutes they oil stop]>e(], and there was a general unrhytlitginal healing of 
all the drums—a sort of Utmle, after which for a minute- or so they were at ease, 
chaltiug and laughing, until one of them li^n again the monetonoua singing and 
drum lieating. in which ho was immediately followed liy therosl, and they all formed 
into lines again, and the dancing went on as before until the next rest interval | 
and so on indefinitely. 

Later in the evening some more men joinei! tJie dancers, and there were then 
three rows of them, Lhe original rows (1) and (2) facing each other as liefore. and 
row {3) behind and facing the backs of tow (2) (see Fig. Sy. The prugreaaivo move¬ 
ment WOK the same as before; but later on they occasionally changed ii for a time 
and went in a direction at right angles to the line of the original one (see altenia- 
iivo arrows in Fig. 3), so that row (1) was odvanemg forwards an«l rows (2) and (3) 
were stejiping backwards, and vm vetsd. 
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Sometimes the form of the group was changed to that shown in Kg. 4, that 
is, so os to have two facing rows advancing sideways, and two men at one end 
moving ijackwanis. 

Subsequently some women joined the party. Tliese were all girls, as married 
women do not donee; their clccorntious, though not genorally quite so extonsivo as 
those of tite men, were very simlbr, except that they had no omamente on their 
tieads, and that they wore their red and yellow ht/n petticoats; they did not carry 
drums. 

The girls wore often niixe<l up with tlie men in tlie same linos, but 
frefiuontly they plnce«l themselves at one end of the group of mom Their move¬ 
ments npfjeared to he more or leas identical with thooo of the men, except that 
they did not indulge in the men’s guimHcxions and heod-noddings, and they hail no 
drums to lical. Oonerally, however (especially, as it siiemed t» me, when thov were 
at one end of the cloae-inackcd lines of men, and so had moro space), they swayed 
their iKiijics at each stqt with a aide twist of the Lip (rather like some of the 
movements of Arab and other Eastern (tantiing girls, hut quick, insteul of being 
slow), which utade their grass petticoats »t each step swjug rouml and upwards 
Ural on one side and then on the other, Hometimes aJnmst as high os their shoulders 
When the girls were at the end of the group they wore generally in front as regarda 
the line of progrossiou. I noticiNl tliat, when the patty iximmeticcd dancing ag&iu 
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after tiroathing interrals, the jarls did not dlwa^e all join in ioitnediately, as did 
the moD, some of them often otandiag out for a short tunOj and then idippitig into 
tlie group, and comniencmg to dunce with the rest, apparentlj’ as and when they 
fdt isotined 

III aoine of the dunces eacl) girl stood behind one of the wen. holding in her 
hand the trailing end of hie |»erineal band, which hung from hie waist down to tlie 
ground, or nearly so. In one dance couples of men and girls walked aide by eide 
round the wain group. 

Later at night many other men and girls came in, and some wore complex 
arraugeinents and movements began. T shall merely attempt to describe one of 
tiiese, and I can only do even this in barest outline. 

Fig. 6 is a diagram of the amu^ment of the people in this dance, the circles 
being men and the squares Ireiog girls bolding on to the men by their perineal hnndd 
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a» above deueribcil. Fows A (12 men) and C (5 men) were facing each other. Bow B 
(12 men) were bohind A, but facing in the same direction. Row's D and K (2 men 
each) werefocing inwards towaitJs the open space between A and C. The men in 
rows €, D, and E hod attendant prls holding the bands of the men in front of 
them. Ab a nuittcr of fact one man in row C Jiad not a girl; hut 1 fancy this w-aa 
Iwcause there were only eight girl; avaikhlc, The general line of ptogreas of the 
entire group was in the directfon shown by the arrow'. Scunetimes tows A and B 
advanced towards row C. and row C with their attendant girls advanced towaids 
A anfl B, so that rows A and C met face to face. There was a good deal of actios 
and bending down of the Lead in this; they stooped down as they advanced in an 
apparently threatening way. Sometimes rows A and B advanced on row 0, and 
TOW C and their girls retreated backward, llowa A and B never went backward 
The couples 1) and E and tlioir girls often (indeed, I think generally) joined 
tlieuiselvos to row* A in the course of its advances. 

But the movement in this dajice which Btrucb me most wiwono which occurred 
frofiiiently betw-een the advancing movemvntH of the rows, and in wliieh couple* 1> 
and E and their girls crossed and changed places, passing each other in front of 
rows A and C, just aa is ilono in one of tha movements of the iancera. 

I have already referred to a suggestion that Mekeo ilancing is liasetl upon an 
imitation of the dancing movements of the Goura pigeon,^ 

' TU JAj/k/s JfifHutoiH PeopU of BrUM JiW (Jmp, J 4 . 
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I tnay mention a little lucident which ajciirrad Juriiig tfua n^ht’a clnnciug 
thougli it has nothing to do with the dance. A nian ftoiu bitiothei- Mekeo village, 
ihrongh which I had passed a few dnya previcjusJy, amvetl, amieil with hia war 
spear, ajjd in a state of conHiderable excitement, He esplained that there \ta& trouble 
in hifi sdUage. quarrels liaving arisen between t!ie two dnna ooeupying it Jls had 
come OS a mes^nger from hk ckn within thia village to caU upon the meinlwrs gf 
the same clan m the village where the dancing was going on (InavauaE) to come anri 
Btroiigthen the Ijotly of their fellow clanBinen, in case lighting ah on id occur. Father 
Egidi told me tliat, when dan dlaputes arose in a village, %hting did wmetimea 
occur, though ho did not rogaid tlic matter witli apprehenaiciL Ho said tliat 
dnneefl were mnoh more productive of bad fights, as there aU sorts of little inoidente 
might occur wUeh would rako up ancient feuds, these being often eoiiiiccted with 
disputes ooooenmig women, or as u* the use of dan badges and such thinga ■ and » 
general fight was always a possible termination of an interrupted dance, ’ I J,ad. 
when at Inawi, lieard of a elan badge llglit which liaJ occurre,! only twelve months 
prcvioualy. A party of Inam men were going to a big feast and dance at fiarai 
and on tlieir ^y thither had to pass by the village of Beipa. ,lmong their 
dancing decorations they had included a clan badge, to whicli they regarded them 
selves as entitled, lut which was claimerl by the I5eij>a people m tlmir solo propertv 
Conaecinently, aa the liiawi i^irty passed Beii»a, thay were attacked bv the 
people, and there was a general fight, in which a number of me, were severeJv 
wounded and one was killed. ^ 


HcNTixa 

'Thera are four general ways of bunting: (1) with nets; ’(2) with tra™- 
(5) with nwises; and (4) with speara or Imws and arrawsL 

Net limiting k accompUsbe^i in the following thi^ 
animal m seen, it is aurromide<I with a circle of netting of a diameter of 
no or even (in tlio case of a large animal) 100 yards; the men then frighten it oft^ 
going matde the net encliBure for the purpose, so that in ite effort to escape it m-te 
caught ill the net. They sometimes liave another outer cirolo of net in case^l 
ommal gete over the flmt one (b) Knowing a spot frariucntwl by ’the animal^ 
they burn the grass there, and then leave it until the yomig fresh tempting gxai 
l.a« grown upon iL Jiouml this spot they clear a little path, in which tLv eiS^ 
circle gf upright sticks about or 4 feet higb, rim cirole being cenLllv . 
larger one than in the caa; of («), Bonietitnca as much ns flOO yanis u, d' ^ 
Tbon in tlie evening, prior to the rising of the moon, a number of men 
go to the place, and the men fix a complete circle of nets round these eucka n 
whioli the women go into the enciiwurc, and hy shouting and ni£tkim» « ^ - 

frighten whatever animals are there, and the latter in their effort to 
entonglfid in the net and killeil by the men. (c) Another methuL iieed*^- T 
for pigs, is to put in a place where Uncos of the animak are found 
(generally roasted), and to repeat this for several days, until the animals 
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the habit t»f going ihero for it. TtiDj than Murroand tlm place with a net aa in (b), 
and tlie men place theuiswlvea iu a little shelter ehoiit 300 jards away, one or 
two of them, however, reniajuing by the circlet and keeping u w'atcli for the auinials^ 
and Jia eeon as there is one iu the circle, they all come in and cateh and kill it 
Women do not take jiort in tliis, as no shouting is needed. 

Traps are simply made in the conitncm fonu with heavy tinitiem, the supperU 
of wliich have a catch, wiiieh the aauuai disturbs in trying to get to the bait 
insiile, and so gets eaughL 

Kouaea arc made of rope ; they ore laid on the ground, or hung on a tree, and 
have attachnl atriiigs by which llio people, who watch in hiding a short disteuce 
away, can tighten the noose the mouient an animal gets into it 

rigs an? generally Inmted with nets l)y methods (a) and {c>, with traps, with 
spears, and with- bowa and arrows, but not with nooses. Kangaroos and wallabiea 
ore hootwl with nets, method (h) and occasionally (c), but not (a), l»ing used ; also 
with spenis and bows anil arrows, but not with traps or nooses. Cassowaries are 
hunted with nets, methotl (a) being used, alao with speoTu and bows and aitows, and 
Boinetimes with nooses, but not with traps. Kangaroo rats are bunted with spears;, 
bows and arrows and traps. Cuscus are hunted with apenrs and bows mid arrows, 
CfoocKlilcs are hunteil with nets by method (a>, the nets iffling plaocfl in the water. 
« Iguanas " (moiieteT laarJs) with spears end bows and arrows; Birds with traps, 
nooses, spears and bows and arrows. 

All the above animala areusetl for footL The tusks of the pigs are uswl for 
making carving tools and omsmente- The bones of the kangaroo, wallaby, and 
cassowary are used for making forks and other implements. The skin of the oiiscua 
aufl in a leaser degree tliat of the crocodile are used for making ornanwnte, and 
that of the " iguana " for making the tymiianic iiicmbrencs of drnina. Tlie reaihere 
of the cassowaries and of tlie other birds are used for making oruameiits. 

Fwinsd, 

Various species of river fish are caught by the Xfekeo people, and they iiave 
several ways of doing this. 

Aten fish with a hook liestod with ground worm or other uniino] food. ITiey 
do not uso tixls, but tie their lines to sbrule or trees, and so leave them during tlie 
night, going to them the next monibag to see if 6sli have been caught. 

Men and women also, when tlie streams arc low', place across a side creek u 
wicker weir, in which are Gxetl a uuiidier of basket fish traps of the hour-glass 
tyi*e/ which the fish as they are swimming up the stream. Sometimes 

children walk up theae creeks, ilriving the fish into the traps. There is also a 
similar method of catching largo lish swinonii^ up the stream itself, 

AVotoco catch fish with a small hand net about 2 feet in diDmeter, and less 
Ulan 1 foot deep, the handle being made of rattan, which is bent round at the end 
to hold the net With these nets Uioy wade up-stream in water which roaclies to 
their knees, or a little over. 
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Wlitii ctwkflare low, anil big poola are loft, luen arcct wooden platfonns in 
tbe c«®ks (md, crouching upon theae plntforii.^ catch the fiali with liote Boiuowlwt 
similar to tiioso last mciUioned, hut lujgor nml willi long huntlles. 

Lnt^ fTahing^neta are need hj inon and women, ’fhese ueia are placed across, 
the Btreain. being weightc^l at the bottom with large Btonee. They drag the net 
slowly ui» Btream, the stones being moved «s they do so liy divere. This method is 
generally omploymi at niglit. 

Fish are also killttl by men with three-prongeil darts mid with bows and armwB 
Lbuugli tilts latter method is tiot «mpIo\iEKl mticrh. 

Another motboil is that of poifioiiing the full by putting into the water the 

JUK» of the fruit of a tree, called by them panso, the dead Rsh lieing collected as 
they flout on the top of the water. 

Children catch cray fi»h by tying a number of little linea to plants iiy the 
margin of tlm water, the lines Jiaving no hooka, but hav-ing tied at their ends pieces 
of coconut, which the eray lieb seize, and so can be pulled up. They leave ihc 
lines, returning to them at intcrvTila to see if any cray Bah iiave been eanglu. 

Fu^EHAL A>ri> CraTOIlS. 

Thu ilekeo people bury their dead in imJeigreimd graves; and, wherever the 
death occurs, the grave is always in the dead person's own village. 

Immediately after the death of uny person, other than a little child, all llm- 
people of the village in which he died omuinence a ])enciil of mourning but if 
he Iwlongod to another village, to which ho is taken for burial, this nioiirnine 
censes immediately u|)on the removal of the body, and it then commences in his own 
village. Tilers U no blackening of tJie bodies at this stage; but tlie mouniers. 
abstain from dancing or singing or any ctlier noisy amusement 

The relatives of the departeil begin their mourning immediately after the death 
whether it occurs in their village or elsewhere; they must abstain, not only from 
noisy amnseiucnts, but also from the use of red paint on their bodies, and the mate 
relativeB must wear nothing tliat is painted any colour; olao the grass petticoats 
worn by the female relatives must be the ngaimttata, already described. 

Before describing the fuucrai ceremony, I must say tiiat any pereotus of other 
clans who have taken wives from the clan of Uie deccaeed Iiave the right to lie 
present at the funeral, and indctnl it is their duly to be there, and to carry out the 
funeral arrangements. These people are called tjianffam {ipa ^ hrother-iu-law, and 
H^tra = fathcr-Lndaw), Tliis ciwlom most nol^ Father i^di said, be coufuBed with 
Dr. Seligmaun-s oliservstionB concenuiig the relationship wMch commonly 

exists between two ekne, and in cemneetton with which Dr. Seligmann refers 
the participation by one dan in funeral ceremonies occurring on the death of a 
member of another dan of the same tt/rntpie group, and to the idea that it 
eonsidcred desirable Uiat a man Bhould seek his wife witliin that group,! 5 .^,^ 

* Tht BritkA pp. 
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aKH>ciiiLion referred t^> by Dr. Scligmann ifl n rlan i>nep anil, as rt^janls FunenLlB, 
relat4»i mainly to tbe regulations concerning the putting on and lemavaldf tDouitiing^ 
whereas the one to which 1 now refer is a personal one, applying oniy Ut people 
who have ajotualJy niBirriet) into the clan of tlie deceased^ and their rights and duties 
are oonfined to the conduct ol the funerals 

The deceased is washed and dressed with u Iiandactue perineal band, or in tiie 
■case of a wotuaUi a decomtive doncitig iiettJcoat and adorned with various 

omamentfl. The body b then expot^d in the of the clan, or on a scaffold 
erected for the pnipodOp and the widow or widower and nearest rektivi^ becj> giiaril 
cpfc'cr it and weep. Then all tho other Telatives, including often remote ones who 
Imvo beffin mWted, come in to see it and weep over it^ After evifryone has arrived* and 
when tbs t>ody begins to decompose, they remove the omainentSp wra[) it up in a 
.sort of mat, mode out of the riba of tho leaves of the aago palm, and cam- it 
with Lcara and hunenlations to the grave* which has been dog by the ijtan^ava in the 
village* close to tho dead personae housed In Lite case of a chief the lowering of the 
body into tlie grave ia acoempanied hy macli lieating of drums, several times 
repeated, and blowing of oonidi shells. --Vfter placing the body in the grave* a little 
earthy Just enough to cover itw b thtown into the gravy, wliereupon the widow or 
widower, who, with tauch weeping, and supper bed by relatives* Jm followed it to 
the gravCp throws herself or himself ^upon it* and may remain there a long time* 
during wliich it is left only half buried hi the waj' described. Eventuallv lha 
grave is BUed in with soil, and now-aHlays thia b usually done pretty rntm. 

After the fuueiul the nearest relative (Imslmnd, wife, brother* or sister, etc.) 
the deceased must disappear entirely from flight; envelo]>ed in a mJe liark cloth 
coveriugi he must spend the days hidden from eighty imd pasa the nights 
weeping on the grave, though sometimes he will* during the nigh't* umke n tour 
round the village, visiting the spots frequenbed by tJui deceasc<baud wailing aud 
vcalliug to hipi^ The$e mididglit walks are only continued for a few daye^ but the 
iaoktioii and lamentntion at the grave continue till the formal mloptlun of munming 
to be tneutiontsd below. A widow* wliilst wrapped np in tliis covering, discards her 
grass petticoat altogether^ 

The ipfitnyflf l 1 ^l* on the other hamlp liave a much more pleasant time os a reward 
for their BOrvioes at the funeral. A festival called the ipfinffum ipaani^i is held. 
This 13 a comic festival which tskea place immediately alter the funeral. The 
ipan^aua all assemble at tlio v/u^ and dishes filled udtli vegetables are hrauglit to 
ihem tlierc, each of tliese diahes having pWetl upon it some ludioroua object with 
w hich the food is decora ieiL Those ohjocta muy be hulks used for conveying food 
to the mouth, these being decorated with vnluelesa feathers; or they nmy be 
half coeonuta stripi)ed of their shelb, W'hich the ipunffava are supi^osed to place on 
their foreheada or in tlieir hair* in place of tije usual h€/c ehdl mentioned Aho\^ - 
er they may be the bags which ore generally canieil upon the anus, but whjdi in 

J The Gcvtniflisiii uow trlw ts eukrre buriaJ m cenietcneAf uutsLde the vlLkge^ 
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thin case are olJ ami torn; the hmuour Id nil caeea heitig the useluBsiiesfi wf ihtj 
gifts. Hut the real fun b^ns afterwards, whan the leg of 11 lioar or ktitigaw in 
Ijimg on to a pole in the middle of the plttUbtiii of the ti/n, and all the ipaii^/ata 
Imve 10 hite at it (appnrently a sort of game of " bob-apple"), the younger oties 
prolwbly Iwiiig ahy at eating in the presence of women, btit the appetites of the 
older oiies giving a vigorous seal to their efforls. In this way a morn cbeerfiil lone 
is introduced into the party, and the oocaaion terminates with a distribution tunoag 
them of presante given hy the mourning family. Occasionally all this ontermiu. 
ment of the ijiOTtffavtt is omitted, and they only recaiva their presents. 

Tlie general Tnonrtung restrictions alsjvo described eontiuuo until the oarornnny 
at which what T may call the more formal adoption of mouniing begins, this 
ceremony owTirring after an iutcml wlucii may be aliort or may be of several 
montlis’ duration, the delay arising from tiie ucceasity of catching the necessary 
wild pigs. It process which may take some time. 

At this ceremony all tlia relations of the deceased, both ntar imd distant 
Bsespt thti young men, present theniBolvea at the v/tt of hie elan, their bodies being 
more or less daulied with black, and those of the nearer relatives being generally 
Ideckeued all aver. The heads of botli men and women liave l«?eii completely 
shaved, ewept that the former have left two little tufta of Jiair over tlio ears. 
There is u feast and kilting of pigs and distritmtiem of pig g^'^lh and vegetable 
food. After this dl the relations, including children, wear mouming ornaments, 
ttiese difleriDg some what in different clnns, but being, speaking generally, made of 
rushes or grasses plaited into patterns, the designs of wliich vuiy according to 
the clan and station of the moiinicrs. Tlie omamenta worn by the more distant 
relatives are collars and bracelets, but nearer ralationB generally Iinve shoulder 
and waist belts, the waist belts being, how'ever, only worn by men. This 
blackfluing of the bodies and wearing of rush or grass omaiucnta continues until 
the removal of the mouiuing; bathing in the meantime is forbidden, and tho 
relatives are generally abio under a food talioo upon aoma special kind of food or 
delicacy, one relative porlmps abstaining froiu a special land of banana and another 
from tobacco.’ TJiis applies also to the nearest raktioii, whose period of seclmietl 
isolation ccasea when the blackening of the bodies is ooinmenBed. I bHlieve tliat 
widows and widowers are the snbjeote of a special ceremony in lien of the one 
■lescribed, but 1 do not know what it is. 

When Bomo time—generally ten or twelve months—lias elapsed aince the last 
dcatli of a member of a cku, the chiefs of the clan and otlier clans of the aamo 
u/tiftpie group b^in to say that the villngo is cold, that one no longer hears the 
sound of song auJ drum, and that it must regain its gaiety, and the)' therefore decide 
to hold the feast for tonninating the mouiuing. t do not describe this ceremony 

‘ 1 auitiot UlV 00 what bsaia Eba iwrt of food from whiah the mourner must abirtun U 
[loiermuicd, uid Ici ptuticukr do tot know whether the food ia queiitloa it on* of whkh the 
(ImvuhI won iipotdaJly fond, ns ii the uase wilJi the optional maitRiinff food uboo of tho lilafulo, 
(See Jfii/ittu Jfaaiaatt Pwplte/ DritM A'ftc t/uineo, p. 247 .) 
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astheuccomit of It givvji bjDr. SeligmaoD^ ia QabBtaixtially ttio as tfi&k in my 
aotea i but I m&y my that the ueceasBiy rilkge pigs are prwided by the relative® 
of the deceoeed, and that the rent of the dan by butidng or by puichasa procure 
meat, sometimes more than iOO head of kangaroos, casaowaries and wild pigs being 
provided. 


* Titi* a/ Briitth ±Viv GmnM^p. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIVES OK BATHUBST ISLAND, 

NORTH AUSTRALIA, 

By Herbert Basedow, M.D., SLA,. B.Sc.. F,G.S., etc. 

With PiATse VII-XX. 

Local Correspondeni of ihc Royal Anthropological ImtitutOp London, and Honoraij' 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society, Gottingen; bfcc Chief Medical Inspector 
and Chief Protector of Aborigint^a in the Northern Territory of AiistraUa- 

limsonUCTioir. 

In AaguEt of Imjt year{1911J, I vliited Batburat Inland to mapeefe the nativea on 
hoJialf of tlie Conimouwealtli Govern iiient, Aocompiuiled by one of niy tnapector^ 
(Mr, J, Kelly) and a crew oonsJating of a Chinamaa, a ManlUtnanp and three 
nativaa of the linrekiya Tribe/ 1 left Port Larwiti at eleven o'clock in the 
evening and entered Ap^ley Strait early the next morning. We spent nine daye m 
the exaiumation of tiie khtndp entering the nmnerauB salt-water urma and riverap 
oifectinga landing wherever possible and tmversing tha iaknd on foot Landing 
was, in most ploceSp difKcult on account of the thick growth of mangrovi^ that 
fringes the island on the eaat^ It had been my intontton to cirqumnavigato the 
kknd, but n heavy monsoonat gale prevail ted iis from even making the atiampt in 
the flmail motor^raft at our disposal I therefore decided to return md Apsley 
Strait and inspect part of Melville IskuiL 

The platen included in tliie paper are all reproductions of my original 
photegraplis mid coloured drawiog3> 

CandHiim 0/ iVnii™. 

I e;stimata the populutbn of the [slaud £0 be about 500. Their isolation and, 
no doubt in a measure also, their reputa tion ns being eannihalistic and tteaclieroua 
in their habits, tiave guarded their primitive condition to tlie present day/ Before 

^ Vitk Tasw. /foy, SqC. 0/ xixi, 190T, p. L 

' Cbmp^TO tbe cFtAKm^^Dt:— 

tdauil, about 30 roileH liottb of Fort Darwin, u [iduLbitied hr a tribe of wliicli 
v^Tj liltlii in ktioiriL They do ftol cirunmdjE#, uid !i|Kak 1 dilferecl Uegnage ftTijn tlio^ on ibe 
RpuuJsujtL Tlmy are mpreKiiieiJ aa a very ftmAg and tH>verfFii met 

** Befom the mtival of the Hon. Il T. Hiiuipm at Eij^ape CliiTB ia 16^4, thi- MeJvifle khuul 
natives Dueaeii^iijally visited the umiaKliil for the purpose of etealiug IpbraH, ui which they 
invu-fibly emecHHJttd ; bal they iLnve noi doneao Aiaes. Tbia tnbe 1 a of a very hoetile Jiature 
imd oh severaJ oeeaislone have ntisckoil Eiin>p«wis vinting the iBiand. Tlierr mud 

wiRiiKma are BiTuiLiir to thewe on the maitiljuid/ P. Fwleube 3 Notes on the AlMtiglue^ 
North Aasrtraiia,'' Trant. ifoy. Son. iL A tstimtiMy vaL Vi p 17- 
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tb6 adven t of the btii&.lE>liunters» few wlu^ sue a had visited the ialaude fiince the 
aarly days of the aaval aettJcDieiit at Fott Dundjis^ ostabliBbed by Sir Goidou 
BreiDOr ia 1824, but abandoaed four years later* Malaya and Japanese peatleta 
have been in the luibit of taking in watoc' fh)m eitbar of the ialanda and have 
rreqnently ooiue into disaatioiiB oonfliot with the nativea. It ia perbapi alao on 
account of their isolation from civiliEation that I found Eie blacks coniparatively 
free from nay aerioxis diaeafie. Apart from the varioos minor ailnieuta anch aa 
trauma tie ledoiis and their after-e ffects, cutanicts and keratitisp a few congenital 
deformitioa and aueh like, only a few eases of tertiary ayptiilia eame mider eny 
notiofei. 

A young gin was aafforiug ffom a dUeaso of tbo hip, apparently cbroiiit^ hut 
Rbe was too tbnid to permit mo to make an eminmatiom They are on the whole 
a healthy^ etmdy poople of moderate stature, with a good muscular davclopnient 
and a actimre, big thorax. The cliatac term tics ore Auetraloid und yet they preaont 
certain insular peculiarities 

TIu Head. 

The foreliead ia low, with a marked supraorbital development; the face 
aomewhat depressed and fclie lower jaw strong- The eyes are sunken and the nowe 
ie small. The wavy block huir of some of tho males was worked up into numerous 
aiualh cylindrical, pendant masaes with cloj and ochie.^ This^ ao far aa I cotild 
aaoertain, deaignated mourtiing. Others had besmeared their hair with ochre Tlie 
Iiairt on the upper lip are pulled out. The growth of the board of tho men varies, 
but is, on an average, good. 

The nativea of cither island do not practise the knocking out of one or two 
incisors os they do on the mainland* IVIaJor Campbell,^ however, roporta having 
observed the oustom yu Melville Island. 

The face is jiainted symmetrically with clifTerently coloured ochres, charcoal, 
and pipeclay, in varioos degrees of complexity (Fig. 1), A few of the simpler designs 
might be deseribed briefly (1)^ The whole surface of the face bhmkened 

with oharecKEth Case (2): The nose red and the rest of the face ohareoal-black. 

Face (incIuiUng the shaven upper Hp and upper part of chin) oharcoal- 

* Cf* J. MarGSIlivray, A'arraitrs V^yjfo^ ^ Loudon. voL ii, {:^ 13 : 

^ Th* chanictsriHtic tuod« gf dremog hair onioug tliv Torrm Strut lakndsn ia to ]ta'r« 
it tvinied up into Icmg pipfr-lika riaglttat and wig* iu imlUticii of tbii are alio worn " j and 
again, “ at Caps York I Itive at for a week together ?eeti oil iUs men and ladit with tba 
hair iwtitinl into little stmidi weU ttiliib«d over with red ochre and turtle fiL** 

Alw P. P, King, SuriN^of ihs of Ao^raliat 1637, voL h 114 : “Tbo 

men wire moi¥ musciilir and better fonn^sd thiui any wi? hare Wfore oosii-i thty wero daubed 
over with & yellow pigment wbicb wm the wlour of thv neigbbonriBg dliff (Luimofg Hoad on 
MelriUo Island}; their hair wm. long and curly and appeorijd to be dott^ with a whitiiih 
liainL” 

■ /oMrn. S&cittiif, Jjutkclonp 1S34, vol. iv^ p 153- aJtojt H. EJaaOtch ; Rgp. dMSir. 

Jjvnr. J Seim^t li, p &&1. 
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black; cars, red; bail and beard on lower port of chin, jollow. Coas (4): Lower 
half of face from below the eyes to the chin, yellow, excepdiig the lips and the 
itiiinediate fimroimding, which bto rod; the upper half of face divided vertically in 
a meilian line, the left segment being black and the right rod. Cow (5); A broail, 
horizontal band of black extends acrosa tJie forehead and the eyes; beneath this, 
the whole face is yellow, excejpting (as in the previous cose) the nose and lipa, whicli 
are red. Cate (G); A broad horizcntal band of blach across the forehead; beneath this, 
the whole surface from the eyes to the level of the nostrUs, yellow; the remaining 
portion including the lips and cltin, red. (5ow(7); The crown of the head and 
liair, red, tlie forehead yellow; a black horizontal bond across the eyes, below 
which the whole aurfoce is yellow, excepting the nose and lipafos in previous caaee), 
which are rod. More complicated patterns are Iteiier uudeistood by referring 
to the sketches. 


Bodif Scitr&. 

A typoofct>sinetic body-soars is prevalent on the iafaiid, wliioh k nnitiue and 
differeat from the system found on the mainland. The prodnetion of this ponnanent 
onianientatiou 1% as elsewhere, dependent on the formation of an elevated cicatrix. 
This k done by cutting the skin and artilically inducing a prolific gianulatiou by 




FI&. 

keeping the edges of the wound apart with foreign mat ter. such os ochre and ashes. 
On tlie tuainlund we find such cicatrices in the form of Itorizont^y or vorticalty 
lUsposed parallel ridges on various latts of the Imdy. AUhoi^h to a small extent 
such are also found ou Bathurst Island, the eharscteristic pattern there is one 
made in direct imitation of an object of nature, namely, the frond of tha zamia 
palm (Cifcas media). The former simple type of doatricesi, coneisUng of two to five;, 
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or moro^ iridgos, is found firat^ tm vertically dispoead ridge^^ nlx»ut 10 

ceatinietre^ in length, on thd on ter surface of th& up[]er ann, in the region of the 
deltoid muBcle (rt* Fig. 2, A atid B); seoonilly, ss two or throe hodioutia ridge*, 
about -0 centiHietros long, upon the chest and abdomen^ cither in the 
opigastriutu or imiqediately below the nipples, or iu the Qnibilieal region ; thlnlly, 
as two or three ridges, horizontalJy dispi^l or Hlightly inclined from liuck to front, 
on die bnttocics and outer surface oF the thighs (vftk Fig. 2, A), 

OccasiotiELlJy a horizon cal tow of abort vertical scara ia out ujiorj tbe forehead 
immediately above the oyes (riVf^^ Fig* 2, H); and ai^ an csynjinetrical verUeal group 
on the ohest or hack consisting of a number of paruilel scarn which 'statxt outWfti'ds 
and downwards from the sternum or aptnOp respectively (vide Fig. 2p A)h 

The palm-leaf pattern is csoiupose<l of a series of V-shaped figucesp whose 
angles rest one withm tlie other and point downwards (or upwards as the case may 
he) and are so disposed as co be one immediately alsove or below the other in a 
vertical lizie; the enclosing ddes standing out as parallel and inclined rJdgess The 
constituent V*a are often alightly larger in tlw centre of the group than at either 



of the “ Zit m ia ” {C^is medift). Thu designs, beiug of difforent dimensions and of 
dilTerent lengths according to their sitvEation, wore obser^^ed on the back (on both 
cr citlier aide of the spiiicj anil on the upper and outer surfaces of the arm and 
thigh {vid^ Plate XVl). The nuiul)er of the completed palm leaves, in any oau 
particular port of the l^ody, varie^^ The usual number U from one to thrsie on the 
«mns and thightt, and from two to five, or more^ on the back. The design was not 
noticed on the chest or abdomen. Occasionally a design on the thigh might be 
seen modiliod by additicnal imtvi of horizontal ecars^ Fig. 3, C^Jk 

* t alec oWrriHl the snue ^ “ shuts on the cUeHt^ back, and arms of Melvilk- 

Iitand tiacives. Thenc siso paint ihniT faces with ochre ; one conapicuous method in use 

in to paint the luur yellow^ the hhw red, and lo daub the yellow oYar tlie region of iho 

Ht^irnunt. 

FiofCBiuiHr n. XlaatKli abo noticed scpuie of the acara on the Melvilk TcTand natlTes and 
siat^ that ^^thoj are totoUj diSerent from fho ornamoniittkni on the inaihiand^ They seem 
TO itnitate leaves nminged on a braDch ; but I make the sugg-^on that they ate conuaeteil 
with ths orrangementB of the barbs on ipeara.^ Mep, Ait^r, dAwc. Adt, Scim<A JW7, vot zi 
p. .-m ■ 
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In a few a horiaontal row of nmaXl circular sears wm noticed 

beneath the cicatrices of the cheet, extending frotn the ajcillar to ibe stemal-iine, 
on OEC half of the body only. They appeared to have been burned into the fikin 
by the heated end of n fire-atick^ (w/e Fig, 2. A), 

Circtmex^i 7i<rf jyraciisrd. 

CiiocunoieioD ia not, as elsewhere in Australia, one of the attendant mutilations 
during the ceremonies of mitiation, at the age of puberty. No ea^ were notetl 
either on Batlmret or Melville Island. In this respect the Islanders resemble Uie 
fast disappearing larrekiyas of the Fort l>arwm diatrict and certain other tribea of 
Cape York and the adjoitting iskiitla.^ 

The pubic hairs are tetnoved by " pidling them out ” with tlie hand in tlie 
same way as the upper Up ia elearecl of its growth. Wliile standing in conversa¬ 
tion. the natires ha^'E acquired a peculiar habit of puahiug the peuia back 
between tlie thigha and keeping it from view by croasmg one leg over the other* 

Habiiaiims. 

* 

The islanders build no permanent hnta or structures to live under. Apart 
from the ahelteia afforded by local or jmtural coiiditioua, sneh as overhanging treosp 
the only form of artigcial ahelier noticed was pretiated from the liurk of a tree. 
A king aheet is enfc from the trunk an<l doubled orosswiso at its centre. The two 
ends arc then stuck into the ground at an angle of cay forty-Gve degrees. Simibr 
shelters are found on the north coast and elsewhere on the mainlaud. In tlio 
absence of any more permanent- sttuoturaa. the islaiiders are^ in this raspeot, not so 
far advanced as the continental AuBtrolian aliori;^aL Camp fires ora^ aa mm!, 
much lu evidence and kept alight during the whole of the night. Fire-sticks arc» 
carried during the day time* Sticka and di^ timber, collected to feed the fires, are 
broken to the required length, not aero^ the kueo but over the crown of the head. 
Small slioets uf paper biixk (MrMeum are used ns mats to Lie on when sleeping 
or camping* 

P^jBon ul Wi wr ^ 

Both male and female walk about in the nude state. The body la anoiiitecl 
with grease and beaiucoiud, in one or mote shades of colour, with ooliio* The 
fonioles carry folded sheets of J*a[ier bark or latgs food‘^ia^T^cr3 about with them, 
whicbg upon the approach of atmugera, they hold in front of their jierstm. 

It is of intereat hero to note that Captain Matthew Flindex^,* ns far back os 
IBO-'?, iuade a suniiar oijservatlon on the juaiuland opposite. He saw a girl at 
Caledou Bay who •* wore a small piece of bark, in guise of a fig loaf, which was the 
sole upproxiiuatton to clothing seen.'* 

^ F«ifl ilie Soe. voL xiai* 1^7^ 10^ 

* J. fifjwO Ulirmy, jtWrci^icM Vepoffi j7,iO, ** p, 14 

^ A ta T^m Avt/nditf London, liI4, vaL ii, p* iia. 


N^irci. «/ Itathunt Idand, Nitrth AmritliQ, 
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Plaited armlets of vegetable fibre are worn on both arms, by Loth sexes,young 
and oR They are made of a mmiber of oentraj spiral turaa of fibre, around wbioh 
a single outer layer of flexible vegetable ribbon is plaited from either side and 
through the centre. Tiio armlet is iiatiallT painted over with yelJnw ochre and ia 

worn al>ove tljia &lboi!V, 

Gorrobbotee-armlets are construoted in the shape of a liat ring of plaited 
vegetable fibre, from 10 to 20 cen lime tree in outside diameter (vidt Plate XV. 
T^gs. 4 and 6). Tbo ring, tvhicli is from 2 to 3 centiinetrea wide and from a 
1 to J centimetre thick, is neatly coloured on tlm ontside witli ochre in a 
regular fashion, Frem a ptant on the ciroumfarence dopentU a bundle of from 
sev^eu to fifteen twisted strings of animal or hiiinaa hair, 30 centimetres long, 
which eadii in a fiat oval mass of ticeswax, studded on the outside with red seeds of 
the ■■ gequirity " or so-called “ Northern Territory bean " (Abriis jtratt^onKs). A 
similar tnnss of beeswax uiid beans surrounds the point of uttacbment of this 
t4138ei. 

Special ccrrobboree ann-dceorations^ are constmeted on rather more elaborate 
lines. A piece of lark {Anwfjjjfws aliout 6C centimetres long and 10 broad, is bent 

once upon itself into a simple loop and the open end kept together by stitching the 
edges for a distance of some 12 centimetres down Plate VII, F ius 2 and 4). Tim 
united end is fenestrated; one oblong apace (measuring 6 by 2 centimetres) is cut out 
some 3 centUnetres from the top, and beneath this, at aeimibr distance from its lower 
edge, two si^uarea, whose sides are equivalent inleugth to t)ie smaller side of the oblong. 
The top eml of the uniietl {iortion, and the top and bottom edges of the oblong and 
st^uarea, arc hemmed with an overlapping exossstiteh. One aide edge only of the 
loop is hemmed with a simple backward and forward " run-on ” atitcli. The lateral 
cdgcH of the windows and the septum between tJic lower aiiuares are fixed by 
transveree winding. The material used for hemming and windiug is a light cane 
obtained from a creeping plant. It is evident that the difl'ereut methoda of 
otitelling have to do with the fibrous structure of tha bark ; the cross-Uiread would 
tend to keep the stitches from pulling out along the fibres, aa would be the case in 
straight up-and-down stitching. Additional complexity is given the ornament by 
eiglit thin sticks (alK>ut 15 centimetraa long) which are pointed at Iwtli enda. One of 
these is stuck vertically into the bark at cither end of the top edge. Two others 
pierce the bark at right angles, imnicdlately below the lower outer corner of each 
square window; one of them ticing just below that cortmr of each of the squares, 
respectively. At either end of these tjansvem pioses,-^ aaother stick is. fixed 
vertically by binding with vegetable string, at ulKnit 3 centimetre* from the eiula. 
The omamenL is coloured ou the outside with red and wliite earth-painte. Tlie 
ground colour of the upper half is red; the hem atitelma and the affixed sticks are 
white. The lower Imlf, or looped portion, bears four white tranavame lamdu 


Appsjwtly iW \iAod duringr nionrmu^ 
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liordcicd with red. Each of tba istorveniog spaces is again 8uh*divided into twct 
st[uaces at the oeiitru (anti a " lioif-aqiiare " at the shies) by three vcftical, white lines 
lK>irdere(1 with red. The aqnurtis and " half-squares” are slunletl diagonally with 
frem four to six liiiua {lasstng downwards and away from the central line in the 
topmost group, and npwanls and away from the centre in the two lower groups of 
sqtiarea. Tlic combined eflect rcseinbleg the windniiU or •* wjuinrngi" pattern 
ct^uiition throughout AuHtraliiL Thu sliading is all in while on one side, but red 
and white in alternate aqiuiTCa on the opposite sitle. 

la 4 U 1 other ty^sj of this ana decoration, which is also mode of Ijark, tho upper 
iinite^l [lortion is aliorter than iu the previous caae (w/r Tlate VU, Figs. 1 and 3). 
TliC top edge is concave and only one oblong window is cut lieneath it. The sides 
liave been united hy hem-stitching and by the insertion of a few wchjden 
pins which answer the same purpose ns rivets. The ctlgea ate tldckly phistered 
witi) Ijeeaw'ax. As iu the previoufi case, the stitches (and the plaster also) nre 
continued only along one aide of the loop. A fairly stout rml of wood projects 
vertically from either end of tho top concave edge. Shorter rods project laterally 
from either top corner of the loop. To the end of each of these rods a plume of 
white is attached with beeswax. Cockatoo fuathere have been chosen and they are 
fastened by their distal ends flo that iho duffy {lortiona are exposed, A niimlwr of 
twisted strands of fur and vegeiuble fibre ;iasa from the extremity of one horizontal 
rod diagonally upwards to the base of the vortical rod above, along it to the top, 
thence horizontally acj*oaa to the top of the other vertical rod. wliencc it is continued 
the same way down the other side to the extrciuity of the opposite horiKmtal 
rod. Beeswax retaitui these strands in poeUion at the rod-tops, while more strands, 
wound horizontjilly from the Ijase of one vertical red to the other, and also round 
the base of each, make the former strands secure there. Tlie painted design in thia 
consists of one large cruciform figure on either side of tlie looped portion, the 
arms being modifietl at the base in a majincr suggestive of a unake design. Quo 
arm of the cress is white, tlie other yellow, both being bordered with red. The 
inters'etdiig spof-ea are shaded red and yellow, the constltnCDt lines Iwing parallel 
and straight up-and-down in the upper Beginciil and creoseil in the lower. 

—An interesting object is wiiat I take to be a corrobhoree- 
mask (ph/c riftte XV, Fig. o), jVs I did not eeu it in use and did uot receive the 
specimen until it was too late t<i laako itnjuirieii, I cannot with certainty, descrite 
it fts such. Tlie object repraismta an oval simcture, lu eeoliiuctres long anil 
8 wiHle. wliich encloses two connected circular rims resembliug a solid pair of 
s|»ectAclee. Tlie internal framework is made of split eane, bound together with 
vegetable strands. Tlie oval portion is eovered with hnmau Jiair string, wound 
arouiiil it and knottcii along the outer edge after tlie modem " bntton-hole-stiich 
fashion. The lima are hrutul and covered with becsivax. A cirdo of tlicteii beans 
of Ahrttx pruttatimua, emljeild&l iu the wax. eurreurida the "eye-holea” on the frcint 
side. At one of the lateral extremities, a band of five human liair etriuge etnoiges 
from a cylindrical mass of boenwax amd U Burroutiiled, at 6 centimetres distance. 


Naiirts of Bathurst Narih Ansimlid* 


2 ^^^ 

by fi similar mH43p whence two stringd anly coptinue for 40 odd centimet-ree. 
Tlie whole length of the band, therefore, amoiiDLs to approxhniitoly 50 ceniinietres* 
Tta object ifl. no doubt, to fasten the maslc in position over the face <!uring ©orrob' 
boiw ceremonies. 


JJomrMif Vtamis. 

Iborl Tlio most common form of ov carrier for food and 

other arlioles ia one imule of a aingla piece of baric of the " string)' hark oucah"|>li 
Plate Yin, Fig^ 3, i, 5, and 6)^ An oblong piece of Bitch bark, my 1 metro long 
by 40 centimetreH broad, u freshly cut and folded transversely at its centre. 
The ctlges on cither side are pareil down, then laid flat, one over the othor^ ami 
sewn or laced together with plain " tiin-on " stitches, 2 centiniot-reB afwirt. A row 
of slanting and overlapping stitche«i often fikirts the o|H>n edge at a short distance 
down \ occasionally, too, part of the edge is cross-homstitcheil and plastered with 
beeswax. The object of this procedure is fco prevent the hark from tearing by 
virtue of im libroua stmeture. The open mouth of the carrier is nearly circular or 
oval; lh the latter case tlic long axis of the oval runs at right unglca to tJ:ic base- 
edge of the Jinplement. These carriers are of various sizes; the largest that came 
under ol^rvation measured 03 oenLinietrea in height and 43 in width at the base, 
Ordinaiily they are unpainted, bat on cjiedat occasions elaborate deaigus,coiiBisling 
of ciroles^ oblong and other figuras, with crosa-hatched sliading, are drawn on the 
outer surface m red. yellow, white> and black. The designs are liest studied by 
reference to thii reproductions Plate YIII, Figs. 5 and 6). Occasionally 
tassel-sliaped appendages are noticed at one of the convex outer surfaces of the 
mouth of the oarrier. These consist of a dattish, e^-shaped mass of ]:jee$wax 
(studded on tho surface with the reil beans of Ahrus praecat^ynmy^ which ia 
suspended by two twisted fur strings Plate VllI, Fig. 6 )l 

carriers ,—^Yater is taken to camp from a eoakage or spring in sunple 
airaoturee tnude out of the berk of the paper-htirk tree [MfMevm An oblong 
piece of this bark i$ bent upon itself longitudinally, both its ends folded severid 
limes and kept together by binding with cane or by spiking with short pointed 
woollen pegs {ride Plate VIII» Fig^ 1 =md 2)^ 

Brifikinff —Several natural objects are usetl for drinking vessels. 

Among the most common are the diaoarded tests of moUusca. Tlie ajpeclea 
di/fdfTnta and Fu$us pruxi were foimil in uBe at several native wells (r*(fe 
Plate XIV, Figs. 1 and 2> 

But when no such sheUs are available a piece of bark is tom or out From a 
tree (uBiiaUy from a and folded so as to form a water-tight eup (em& 

Plate XIV, Figs, 3 and 4), This piece of bark^ which measures about 30 ceiiti- 
metres by 20, is folded longitudinally at about ita middle Fig. 3, D), Both ends 
are then bent upon themaelvefl at right angles to this plane and at about one 
qufirter the whole lengih from either end. The overturned ends and tlie inner 
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piece of the former fold ate olasped betweea the tingm anti thus used as a cup 
the part lying opposite to the Sogers being held to the Ups. 

ffop^ iSaiiitg, 

III my notes on the tiorth-wesiem tribes of the yortiiflin Terri tor}’ 1 tiave 
di^ribed' a honey-ooUeeting implement and there, also, refened to somewhat 
similar oheervatioiie made by Dr. Wilson* and Keppel,’ 

On Bathurst Island I observed still another tnodiScation, A young flowor- 
stalk of the faji'failni (jCirijrfwn'ff AunitVii), when alout 50 to 70 contimettea lang, U 
cut just above the trunk of the {talni and its bottom end chewed until all the fthies 
ore separated and look like the iiaire of a brush. The juice, being (lulte sweet, is 
Bwallowed. The brush end it then inserted into the neat of the wild bee 
(Triffttmt whereby the ImiieT gathers botweeti the fibres. When saturated with 
honey, the brush end b passed back to the mouth and again sucked and chewed 
for a coBflidembk time, after which it is once more returned to the honey for a 
fresh supply^ and diis is coiitinuod to repletion, 

Trcr CHwiMitg. 

Both male and female, young and old, arc expert tree-climbois when in 
pursuit of game, honey of the wild bee. fruits, and eee<ls- As none of the trees on 
the islands grow' to an abnorwally large aito, the butt is usually not too groat in 
eircuniference to allow of the anus Ijoiug thrown around it, so that the hands may 
obttdn a firm hold on liie eide di5t4uit from the ehniber. Having obtained lUis 
hold while standiop on the ground and facing the tree, the native jumps on to tlie 
butt, clutthiug it with the flat surraoea of his feet in a trHjg-like fashion. The 
knees in, this position stand well outwards. The body Irangs, atispeaded by the 
arms alwve and held against the tree by the legs below. The climlier now raiees 
his body; Iris hiinds quickly follow by a corresponding diatonce. Holding on with 
the latter he draws up his I^a in a jumping maouer once more to clutch the tree 
between the soles of bis feet. This movement being ropeste<i. he rapidly advances 
upwards. 

ifiiM/inj flwif Fighting. 

Throwing-ntixi:* o.iid dtiht .—Several types of throw!ng-sticka and clubs are in 
use. They must be raferned to under this genera! or eoUcctive heading, since it is 
hard to disoriminate between the two implemeuts and to say definitely where the 
throwing-stick ends and tlie dab liegina. They form an interesting gix>up of 
Australian implemenis and weapons tliat allows of s satisfactoiy system of 

» Tnnu. &«. A JMfmfio, voL iiai, 1507, p. 20, Fig. 15. 

* V'^ngt //eaud tits Iferfcf, 1933, p, U5. 

» A Vitit td Intfian 1053^ voL p. les. 
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okssilicAtion on acoontit of the regulmty of the vnrioiis types, iidc onlj as reg^irds 
the actual cutting of tlic particular form, btit also os rcgarils thy way in winch they 
are decorated 0-^ PUite IS, Figs, 1, 2,3, ami 4). 

Typr 1.—The siuiple^t type aeon in use is a stick, 46 or 47 centuaetres long, 
usually mom or less curvedp thin at the ImnJ^emJ, gradnally thickening upwards 
and swelling to u dub-head at the distal end The surface is longitu<linally 
fiuTowed, the re$u.U of semping. The slick la i^aintod on special occasions in 
variciis oolourSp as follows : hand-cud red or brown ^25 cm,), thence sticeossire 
cireulair bands of ydlow ( h cm.), vrliite (1 cm.), rod ( 25 em.)p black (3 crii,), red 
("25 ctn,X yellow (1 cm.)p while ( 25 ttu,). red (4 am,)p yellow ("5 cm,) ■ clnlnhead 
w hite (™fc Plate IX, Fig. 1), 

T^p< 2.—The second type to bo dc^ribod is some what similar. It measures 
60 cen time tries in length jiud is usually St might Wliereaa in the previous type 
the diib-hcad ia loimded off at its dUtal endp it ends with a blunt point in the ca^se 
now before usl The chih-hefid, toOp is lai.:ger in proportion The surface is aomiKKl 
longitudinally and |»ainieil iii alternate binds of red ami white of diilerani breadths. 
From the hancl-cnd upwards the coloured Itaiida are as follows: ml (19 cm.), 
white (10 cin.)p red (8 cns.Jj white (23 cm,} labile iX, Fig. 3), 

3.—The third type h Blender and thickens very gnuiuolly from the 
hand- to the club-ondp whence a sharp apine projeels for 2 ceuiimetres. It ia 
scraped longitudinally and painted in ratfior more elaborate fashion than iho 
two foregoing types. The hmul-enii is ral for a distance of about 30 centiiuetre& ^ 
thence follow successively bands of yellow (1 cm.X white (6 cm.X ^fd (1 em.X black 
(4 em.), yellow (1 cm.y The dub-head is white with two longitudinal yellow 
bands at opposite extremes of a diameter^ tUi^idiiig it into two Italves verticiillv^ 
Within each of the wdiibe fields thua produced two inter sect ing, uadnlatiiig 
lineSj one of red and one of yellow^ ntnning longitudinally and lenQinaLing m the 
spine at the top. which h risd (ride Plate IX, Fig. 2), 

fjpr 4.—Tbifl type consistd of a stick, circular in section, which increases 
slightly in dlameier from the hand-eod upwards, for a distanco of 55 centimetres. 
The dbmeter at that diat^ce is 3^ centimeties, but iuime^liately l>eyond, the ^tick 
slopes abruptly to a thickness of only U oentiinetTes, whence it tapei^a to a loug 
pointed end, about 20 ceu time tree long The stick is palnte^l in rcil, yellow, and 
whitep as follows: the hand-end is red for 23 ceutimetn^, thence foUow" bands of 
white (1 cm.), yellow (3 cm.), red (1 cm.), white (12 cm,), red (I orn^X yellow 
(3 cim), red <1 enuX TJjc extreme end of the iitick and the lung ^pinb are white 
(vide Plato IXp Fig. 4X 

Tlio two iast-deecnbed types have, to my knowledge, not been observed in 
Australia liefore. 


^aTA, 

In dealing with the spears used un Bathurst Island (and the same holds good 
for Melville Island), we are brought into contact with types that are uiiknowu on 
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the iniutilaiid. In the first place po apaara are mapiifnctuied fat projeciniig by 
other mothwi tliau Biiiiply by Itaiid. No speai'throwets, so umeh Ja evidenoe 
amottg all tr«fl Anatrolbu tribes, are in naa on thciw iaJandtv Yet light apeats 
Tvere observeii which really marked the beginuing of the develojiuieut of the arrow. 
These were bwh la be useil by youtlia at piny and during their sham fights, light 
green sticks, n little over a metre in length and slightly more thnii a lead pencil's 
thickiioss, are cut and soraiwd to n simple point at one end. The opiiosita end, 
that is, the back- or hand-end, is next put to the montli mid split with the teeth 
alulig its iibres into several strips some 10 centimetrea long. Tlie split pieces are 
then beat outwanls like the fertlhera of an arrow and the toy weapon is ready for 
use. It can !» hurled by hand with astounding preciaiuti. The oppo non la evade 
the missiles by dodging and crouching and contorting their bodies in much tlie 
aajiic clever manner os I have described' of the Larrokiya and AVt^ait tribes. 

Strictly apeaking, one ty])e of sisear prevails. It is niado of a single piece of 
solid wood, straightened to a greater or leas degree over a fire. It is Uibcd at the 
front end and tapers to a siiuple point behind, Tiie extreme vamtioiis in length 
and, conse^^uontlV, in weight also, of this spear attract the attention at first sight. 

It is nothing mmsunl to find ^ara measuring 450 centitnetrea in length and 
w'eigbiug 2,700 grammes, but at the same tinio the smaller specimens msasuie 
only 250 centimetres in length and weigh 370 gram lues, 'Wlu!n we coiisidor that 
a fair average length of the Northern Temtory apuar ia 300 centimetnea and a giwd 
average weight 200 grainmeB, the maxuna nf the islanders' spears quoted seem 
very remarkalde indeed. Tlio more do these appeal to ua since tljc largest species 
of the iiidigojioufl fauna la hat a foir-aiaed wallaby. Crocodiles are compaxutively 
Bcaice, and the bufEilo, iutnxluceti from Timor by Captain Harlow, first cam- 
niandaiit of Fort Uuntlas, in 1826, is prnctioally niiknowii on Bathurst Ulaud. On 
Melville Island, where similar speare are in use, the buftalo is very plentiful, but it 
is a singular fact that the natives do not hnut this beast to any conalderabk 
extent. 

The head of tire sjicar lias many barbs corvoil on one side and, occasionally, ou 
two diametrically op]>osite sides, There are usually from ten to thirty l,iarba, which 
are diroetoil lackwafris Plate IX, Fig. 5 (Series)). Behind these there may * 
or may not he from four to eight aniall scmtlicjia that staud out at right anglcfl Ui 
the length of the aliafk In other cases, too, some six or more liarbs ore cut at the 
bafjk jiflit of the spear-head pointing the opijoflito vvay, that is, in the diroctiou tlic 
Bpoar is thrown. The sjioar heads have a long iwiiit reseiubliug a cutting-blade or 
. spike. The harlw are symuiecricolly carved with sharp edges and point They are 
tlattish lancet-shaped, with a central lidg*! on the outside, and project from the head 
to various degrees of pronunence in different epecimens. Many of the spears are 
longitudinally grooved with an adao, either for the whole of tlieir length or along 
the head-end oidy, They are occasionally colouicd and decorated with ochre, some 


*■ Tiww. /ftgf. &w. S, JiufHlid, roL uei, IflOT, p. 33. 
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of tlie destf^s Iwiiig very iileoaing to the eye. Some spears, moreover, have human 
hair etringa wound i-oiiud the shaft, iiamediately below the head. For a diatanee of 
10 centimetres or more, aad tliis is kept in place with beeswax. 


(Manors. 

Elsewhere 1 have referred to tlie marked absence among the northern 
Austroliau trihoB of anything hut the must primitive crafte and such 
innovated forma ne Imve resulted from the eonlael W’ith the white and 
yellow tnees. They are. Iheroforo. not to be eoti&idercfl as tmly indigenous 
canoes. On Bathurst iBlmid, however, eomlitioiia are diiTerent; due, jjerlm|^, in the 
first place, to its insuhirity (as well as the numerous estuaries and rivers tlmt cross 
the land), oad, secondly, to the proximity of ];lelville Island, whioh is separated 
from it by only a narrow stretch of calm watiT known as Apsley trait. The 
latter is barely a mile b width at its narrewest points, Xumerons canoes are in 
use witldn this Strait, and occasionally, when wind and water are favourable, tliey 
venture a short distauce out to sea, One type is [riucipolly in use, namely, u laipe 
hark-eaaoe measuring about oCO centimetres in length Pbte K, Figs. 1 
and 2). It is made of a single sheet of Ijork, usually from suitable, sttuight, clear 
trimka of tlie w^jollybutt (AVicfifypfws nitwiatn) or the striugy'-burk {£. ifti'vtdotUo) 
(tdiit! riate XII, Fig. I)l It is cut from the tree by cbopping transversely at thv 
respective distances from the ground, then slitting it once vertically for the wJiole 
length and remming it by forcing the edge of the instrument undei> the hark and 
fimlly levering it ofl* with pointed saplings, Tim outer side of this oblong piece of 
bark, which is rough, will become the Iiuide surface of the canoe. At a distance of 
from 65 to 70 centiruetres from either end, transvetae cute are made on 
the inaidc to a deptli of half the thiekuesa uf the bark, and such thickness is 
removed fi'oiu the whole of tlie surface lying away from the centre at either 
incision. Each eud is thus rethiced hy lialf its original strength and material 
thereby becoming more plinble. The cutting is done with the slrnrp edge of a 
Inv'alve shell, usually a Cyri'rui. Tlie aubtiUzed ends of the sheet may, or luav 
not, be held over a glowing lire to render them mure pliant still. TJie sheet is 
folded leogthwire along its middle, and one or both euda kept togetJter b}’ vertical 
Htakes, stuck in the ground and Lined togetlter at the top. The bottom corner of the 
fold is out away iu a very gentle upward slope. The two pieces of the fold are 
next hold tinuly together and cut in a more decisive upward direction from a point 
somo 30 to 50 ceutimetres fmm the Irnttmu edge end. The two freshly cut edges 
are neatly sewn with close, overcast stitches, and the snnto is done along tlie top 
horizontal edge for a distance of some 15 im 20 centimetres from the end. From the 
intervening space between the sewn parts at the top and bottom, an angular 
or ctu^’ed segment Is out out iu imitation of a Sali'tail and its edges bced 
together in a like manner (ride Plate XI, Figs. 1 and 2), The thread used for 
these " run-on stitches is iu the form of strips from the split sheets of the 
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climhlny (Cktlnmiu Amir<dh)} Holes are proHausiy pierced duough the 
bark with im awl, made out of the ley-booe of a wallaby. 

The stitches are made more seoure and watertight liy pbetermg them with 
wa.'t from the comb of the wild bee ( TVijen* ^,) or with one of the aaveral resina 
so exlotiaivcly used by ail natives. The iiiaids cornera are oaulke<l with plflaUe 
(Slav and fibre, or resin. Two stays or struts of fairly stout timber, cut to the 
required length and inserted at tlie points wiiere tlie liark was reduced to half its 
thiekuess, keep the sides of the canoe apart, hrom these points, therefore, the 
sides of tho (janoe converge to the bow at one end and to the stem at the other; 
while in between they are more of less parallel Tho canoe, if there be nay 
difference at all is wider itit (74 cm.) ilian it is nearer the bow (55 cim): the 
“ fish-tail" meision, too, ia acute and deep at the bow ami more roimded and 
shallow At the stem (wJc Plate XI. l-'iiis. I and 2). Along the top, liiiiar, edge of 
either side of the canoe, a straight Btieogthaning pole is lashed with distant, 
unequally-spaced sad grouped ' run on ’’ stitoliw of cane-strips. Tliese stniotures 
lend ccnsiderable rigidity to the gunwale of the osnoo; they do uot exieud 
throughout the whole kugtb, hut, Ijeing atmight, are more or lef« parallel ouo to 
another, and do not enclooe the stern or bow, hfujor Campbell,^ in rsfoiring to 
the bark latiioes seen by him while At Fort Dundaa. states that “the gunwales are 
stretqjthcned by two email saplings (sueli as grow in marshy places) fastened 
togutlier Ht eauh cud of the canoe." This method is mote like that in use 
on the const of the Gulf of CarjientariA to-day and was not obeerved on the 
klands by me. Long shoots of vine® and strips of cane are wound cixeswiso from 
side to side of the canoe, and at the same time take in tho strengthemng-polBs 
along the gunwale. Additiotml cirouiuferBiitial winding binds the Bepnirate cords 
into one thick rope. Four of such ties are spanned at equal distances, from one 
aide to the other, along the straight edges of the canoe. They not only preserve 
its shape, lut affonl n ready means by which the craft may l>e carried 

Tlie canoe is not decorated in any way. but smears of various colours are 
noticed both at the Imw and the eteni, resulting from the haJidling by fingers 
previously occupied in decorative wort with Hjchro. 'Wnien not in use the canoes 
are “housed" on a level piece of ground, under the overhanging branches of a 
eWv banyan or guttapercha tree. They are laid in normal upright position 
(not inverted), and aro kept «o by short supports of timber Btemmed against tho 
sidt*. The bark thus dries in the netiuired shape and Joes n(jt beoomo lop-sided. 

Each eanoe Ims its rccognizied place. Where a dense growth of immgroves 
skirts the foreshore, h teguLir appriwch to the water is kept clear by outting 
away the trees. The paddles are laid within the canoes. 

Quite a laige number of natives may he carried in. a canoe, if the fKcasioo 

I Oiflimre iiurraiive of Mr. Carroti in MotGilliTniT'd .VdrranW Vayuffi /r.Jr,A'. 
“ H<iid«naie‘ leSi, vol, ii, pp. 13® »iid l3fS; »iw F. P. King; .VurtifftiiM O'lirwy /nrertropioif 
Ifflfrra Ccatitof London, IA37, vol. i, p. DO. 

* fTtm. So^ Qtvj. &W-, London, voL iv, p- loC. 
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(teui&ncUi It; but usually, when on a simple^ ttirtb ©t dugoQg huntitig expedition, 
two persons only oceupy places in the ciaft, one near the bow and another near 
the stem {vide Plate X, Figs, 1 and 2), The boatmen, while propelltng the 
craft, squat with their hottocks resting upon the heels and with tlieir knees pressed 
against the sides. The weight of their body being thus well within the boat, its 
stability is thereby considerably increased, 

PrtfWfM.—Proptilftion is efifccted by Eueana of poddies which are made of hard 
wood. They have a aitigUi well’Shaped blade and a rounded handle (oid* Plate 
Xn. Fig, 2), Tlie edges of the blade are par&llol or tapendightly towards the cad, 
w'hich is square or rounded. Apart from tiie marks left by the tomuliawk used in 
its making, the iiuplement is without ornamentatioti. In one case cmly, a dteular 
collar was carded around the handle, immediately above tlic sloping shoulder of the 
blade. The longest paddle noted menaured L6T centimetres in length, its blade 
80; the shortest was 115 centimetres in length and its blade 45. Tlie width 
of the blades ranges from T to 9 ceniiinetres. Both bands clasp the paddle, 
which is dipped alternately on one side or tbe other as the occasion and the steering 
require it. 

Balers .—^Water that scciuoulates in tbe canoe, either by leakage or uvenvash 
in a rough aea, is removed by meau!^ of a baler which is made out of the melon 
shelP {Melo diadema), Tbe columella of the efaoU is carefully cut away, tearing 
only the large hody^whorl, which is used as a scoop {vide Plate XI, figs, 3 and 4). 
The outer surface of the shell is painted with ted and yellow oohre in large cross 
pattern, with a Gno cross shadiug, 

Jhig-otiU . — ^The dug-out canoes to which 1 have elsewhere referrcil* Lave, in 
all probability, been introduced by Malays from whom the natives obtain them by 
barter. Dr. Walter Both has also proved that the dug-outs met with along the coaat of 
Queensland are of Papuan origin. The form observed in Apalcy Strait is witliout 
outrigger ond hollowed out of a single tree trunk. The bow and stem are mised 
(riffc Plate X, Fig. 3). 


Cerrobboras. 

As wdth all primitive folk, song and dance oonatitute the nltimate stage of 
any iuteicourse or festivity. Tlie islanders ate oven more ready than their 
brothers on the tufliukiid to resort to this means of entertainment. It thus 
happened that, wherever we came into contact with the blacks and preoented them 
with divers pni all articles, acorrobbotee was immediately bauguiated; even though 
the encounter happened to occur in the middle of the day. Corrobberees on the 

1 (y. yarralm Vvyoffo vob ii, p. 17; ‘‘the baler <■ meloa ahell) U 

in eomtant teqataition,^ 

* TVxine, httjf. JSee, S- Awtfidia, vel! xxxi, IWJ", p-SS. Amaii^ otban*. nute Unit Major 
Ckmpbell wye of the Port Ewlngtoii aativis that “ nich of the nnees u I mw were huUowed 
from the tnmha of tree*, like thoM of the ilalay* end were probably either left by theaa 
people or atolen from them,'' Proc. heff. O'tttg. Loudon, vol. iv, 1634, p, IVa 
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iiiaiiil&rKli ii lie rsmenibetiHlp are witli prefereDce postponed UPtil aft&r night- 
fall. The women were not |iemiitted to taka part in the proceediti”ft, hut ware, 
indeed, kept at some oonijidoruble dtBtauoe off, Yonthg and male children ware 
allowcil to join in the ceromuniOB without upj^tareni restriodon. When we met with 
tnan* hunting m the bush, and they had lieen eoJivinced of our hona jid^ intentions^ 
they would approach hh in groups of from two lo loui^ and deliver up their long 
djiearft to um, Seveml of the young men would, in tlie tneantiutet mn into the 
wtHHb a$ ujeSBciigore to snuimon others who wore m yet nnaware of the presence of 
the atrangers in thdr harmt^. 

A cotToblwiee' having iMifen decided, npoiit the signal or invitation to take iiart 
in the ovon t is sounded by two or three of the older niea, w ho have previously 
arrangesJ it amoug Hiemselvefn, Tliis iuitia] note is a long-ilrawu, conimuouid yell 
lesembtiiig the German dlphthozig d! Other memljersitntnediatelT fail in with the 
same note and are joined^ at inter vale, by others excitedly tufthiDg up lo take their 
stand alongside of those who started tbo call The monoFyUabk '^d'''kh6pt 
coutinuous by tlic cotubiiied elTortB of many voicea, each of whieli individually 
expires for a moment, after the Itmgs' ca|jacity for air has been oomplotoly exhausted. 
The note is, however, taken up again immediotel3" after a fresh supply of air liae 
been mhaled. The weirdness of the laouotone is suddenly broken by the powerful 
voice of the luaster ” ' of the oeionionies, who brings! forth a penetrating, hut 
abrupt, order resembiing " wahoL"^ This is instantly and collectively repeated by 
all utliers present, A monientary silence follows and allowjii the aombte trtmks of 
the fluiTotj&diiig forest to reiterate the final word in ringing echoes. 

The Iciuler once more gives the note; this time in a fllSglitly modiEcd form 
rceembling a long-continncd -^ye,"' that merges imperceptibly into a “yL" A 
sudden shrill " woJioi-hoi'' brings that note also to a stop. A deadly silence 
prevails. 

The primary appellation now being over^ the performera eongregnie thetnselvoa 
mto a compact group- In the meanwhile inuob o^citod vodferadon endues from 
every mouth, young as w'tJl as old. At this stage their eyea make a survey of an_v 
neighbouring encampment and if> by chance, a likely perfomior is noticed who has 
not heeded the appeal and is shirking his duty by non-atteudauco, be is furiously 
[mplored, at times abusivnly, to join the assemblage of parformors- The kodar 
now emerges from the group at a walking pace and is followed, in single file^ Isy 
all participants, each in hia turn falling into regular order as though his place ImA 
previously boon allotted to liinL The course taken by the loader is a w^mding one; 
walking, at first, some dbtimee away from the point of starting but njtlirniiig 
eventually thereto. The tnusioal accompaniment is started afresh, and though not 
ejtaetlj' molodious to tho Euroi:iean enr^ it is oertairdy a remarkably clever and 
original production on the part of the nboriginsJ^ The ueareat way we might describe 
it in words is that it is in the form of a trill, produced by a rapidly repeated 

Oompm aw IL KkAt«(^, Proc. Jmfn Adv. lOOT, xi, pp asa and SCCL 
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“ i. i." chaogiug, it may be.occpgiwnally to a" hi, hi. hi, « That one 

olKa-eame bird," reiuarkect one of my Larrekiya boye, who atood near to me, ((ujte 
overcome with exdtement; and, mdeod, I did now recognize the mmiianty to the 
trill of the great atoiie-piover or “ oirlew " {(htOcnemus The leader having in 
the interim returned to the starting point and thus completed that part of the 
performance in which we might bo prone to find an analog}- with the polonaiee of a 
moclem ball, suddenly “ doubles " or breaks to a ninning pace and all the others 
follow his example. He selects a wide spir^ cotirae, gmlually nearing the centre 
and concentrating the body of men to a maaa of hnmanity which to the obaerverseems 
to he moving in confusion and disorder. The pace quickens. The men stamp the 
ground with their feet, at the same time throwing up their arms and keej^g them 
erect from the shoulder, j4n explosive shriek from Uie leader is cclioed by the 
voices of all the others; The stamping of feet ceases and the arms uf the 
jjerformers drop to their aide«. The leader now Bte{»» out to a position in front of 
Ids group of men, who, all of them, have turned to face the some way, -vie., towards 
him. Looking to one side and lifting his arm in that directioti, the leader emits a 
high-pitched shriek, which, as his arm is swept downwards on tlial side, is followed 
by a combined roaring "hoi” of all the others. Tliis item is repeated several 
times over; nlternatsly on one side and the other, in succession. This concludes 
another part of the corrobboree. 

All performem now form themselves into a semi-circular group. The excite¬ 
ment is intense; forcible argument and debating ensue, accompanied by jocular 
shouting and laughing, which are rcpeatcflly atimulateJ by gleeful interjections of 
" irr,” an exclamation common to all Australian trtl>es.^ 

Having come to some difTerent arrangement omoiig themselves, a " tempo *' is 
set by all inemtnrs dapping either one or both of their Imnds upon the sides of 
their thighs, or their buttocks, producing dull and dnim-like sounds by the impact. 
The luUer are in marked imison and rhythmieaL A performer now-jumps from the 
semicircle of the time-beaters and runs round in a circle, facing its centre, and all 
the whDe stamping his feet. The interest and excitement increase among the 
audience, who further subsidize the accompaniment with a note, that is produced 
by a spluttering movement of tlie lips and sounds like " hrr, brr, brr." Aa the 
stamping of the performer is aocdcrated, the clapping quickens with it. All 
at once he throws np his head and shouts “ poop." This solicits an immediate 
response of " iah " from all othera prosent. 

Stationing liitoself in the centre, he next eiita some wonderfully clever and 
athletic antics. At the start he stamps the ground vigorously with both feet in 
alteroatioti; the crowd keeping excellent time with their accompaniment of clapping 
hands upon their huttoeks. As lib pace increases, the beats of the bunds become 
sharper and both hands ore used (usually when striking the buttocks moie 
posteriorly). While he stamps his feet, the performer, at the same time, vibrates 

' Vult fcfitnotva H. Bowdew, Trata. A Jufiniifia, voL 1909, ^ 33. 
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Uia in & remarkAlilo manueri a hTperHexibility in tha knee prodnceB, 

alternAtelyr * temporary va]gii$- and varuS'daforniatiou of the liiubB. Tho arma are 
thrown straight^iitwardly from the shoaldera; tho handa being donally flexed at 
the wrists. He throws his head from one ade to onoliier and occasionally back- 
wards. At times he jumps wildly feom one place to onother, emitting, with each 
hound, a loud coarse cry of " poop," which, as before, is followed by a shrill “ iah "■ 
from all otbora present. This item being repea led almost to exhausUou, the 
performer rushes back into the midst of the gmnp while appreciative shrieks of 
laughter and applause conclude that part 

When the beating of time starts afresh, other performers may repeat the same 
act and try to excel the performance of their piedeoassoT. 

Other items follow,^ which are imitative in character. A few may be 
described It will be understood that the beating of time contiooes tlirougliout, 
as do, also, the frequent interjectiona of poop ^ and " kh," 

Tht han^no ceremony.—A kangaroo ccremcniy k started by one or two men 
jumping into tfia ring with tiicir legs slightly bent at the knee. Their arms are lield 
forward, bent vertically and at right angles at ttio elbow, with their bands prone and 
portly closed. The whole posture is to resemble that of tlio hopping marsupial 
of Australia. In jiunping round the space, the actor turns hk head from aide 
side, face downwards, aa though in search of foml. When such is supposed 
to hnve been found, his liauds may assist to support hia body and tbe bupping^ 
j.yfleoB His legaare then bent strongly in the knees, eo that hk body sinks and 
the buttocks come to rest immediately above the heek, or, indee<i, he may squat 
entirely upon the ground. Both hands being now placed on tbe ground tietwcen 
the open tbighs, they are hold together in the form of a aooop nnd made to take up a 
quantity of sand between them. Gently nibbing tho hands backwards and forworda 
they are slowly passetl to the level of the mouth and then above it, retaining a 
horkontal position all the time. This process k repeated reverb limea. Then, 
at tlie moment that Ihe sand k dropped to earth, tbo men rise to their feet 
with a bound and start running round tha ring witli the stomping of feet described 
abovu and a peculiar hkeing noise from their lips. The act k iutemipted at 
frequent intervals by a cry of “|ioop," which is ecboeil by the resounding voices of 
iah.'' The bopping recommeucea. Tbe men oocasiounlly stop and scratch one of 
tlieir legs with one hand, held in imitation of a elaw. Then, while that hand ia 
being heldiferect, and in a bent position, the opposite hand scratches that limb alsa 
Either ami is now brought into Cfoatact with the mouth and licked in precisely the 
same way as tbe animals themselves do. The pace of the timekeepers at this stage 
quickens'onee more, and the performers furioualy scretoh all ocoessihte parts of their' 
body with increased real. An uueipectcd cry of “ poop,” followed by a hearty 
“ iah,'' terminates this part amid loud ahrieks and applause. 

It k not long, however, before the two performera again leap into tbe ring, each 
armed with a light reed, resembling a spear, in his hand. Tbe above ceremony is 
partly!recapitulated, being, however,riightly inodiiied in that one man, at intervals,. 
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takes the part of a hunter endeavouring to drive hia apeat into the enrag^t 
kangaroo on the opposite aide of the ring, 

Corrohboref- of the ship of loar. —The next item in the ceremony appeals to 
T 10 Europeans in a twofold senae Firath% the miciiiejry on the part of the 
aboriginal in an introduced serene is excellent: its effect being still more enhanced 
in that hie artiatic genius has expanded the original impxessiona by adequate 
interludes of his own Inventioa and taste^ Secondly^ the observer's fleBtiment and 
appreciation are kindled afresh when he sees thb savage folk, who are oft not 
credited with the i>ossc8sion of anything but vice and immorality, present to a 
sul^sequent and younger generation, Bcencs in hvbg which happened long 

ago ill the days of the naval Bettlcjnent of Fort Dundas. To us the records are 
available in the libraries throughout the world; to the aboriginal tho evonts can 
only be handed down by tmditlaii and such ceremonies as that which is now to be 
described. 

The oborus or semicircular group of men have again started liicir rhythmical 
accoDipaninient by clapping upon the lateral aspect of their thighs with the arched 
palm of one hand. A performer mehca into the centre of the half-ring and, afier 
going through a few preliminaries, stands with one of his legs placed a aliort 
distance in front of the other and slightly fiexed at the knee. Throwing Ills head 
back and looking upwards, ho starts a vigorous hauling action by aUcmately 
threvring one ami out in the direction he is looking, cloelng the fist and making an 
imoginuTy pull right dow-n to his loins, while at the same time the opposite arm 
is thrown out and returned in a siiiukr way. Accurate time is kept by the 
time-l)eaters. This act is in Imitation of the hauliDg-iu of a. soil on a European 
maD-of-waTp such as the natives saw at Fort Dundas nearly a century ago. The 
performer now turns and rune to the opposite comer of the half-ring; the 
onlookers luaTktng the time by clapping to it in a quickened beat produced with 
both hands upon tijeir buttocks. Tlie same act is repeated there Bcvoral iitnes. 
Next, the same hmiling motion ifl continued, but revemod from below towards the 
body,, in imitation of the luiuling-up of an anchor Several almrt and harsh 
intellections suggest the orders of the commanding ofUcers and the whole 
ceremony, in fact, is reproduced with a Buepicion of caricature upon the strictaeas 
of naval dbcipliuei During this part of the perfonnance, several ciies of poop" 
and iah *' are again sounded. The actor now moves about in the scmieircle with 
the fauiUiar etamping of feet and cutting out tho moat grotesque antics. He first 
extends his wtim straight out on either side^ throws hia Iieod back and mgves his 
thorax laterally in a penduioufl manner from the hip. Then he tuma his arms 
through a right-angle frontwatdSn so that they project slantingly upwards, whence 
he again changes them to the former position. Then again he extends hia arma 
downward and bends them so that the elbows project behind and hia Jkta re&t 
against bb flanks, from which position they are presently changed to a straight 
pendulous one. After remaining in that position a short while, he suddenly 
throws them furiously upwards in front of him; the stamping, which has been 
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contitiucd all the whilc« is at this stage streiitgttieDecL Any of these acta muy be 
interrupted at any moment by chaagmg to the " liauliag of sail or anchor" soene 
and many inteijections of “poop” and “iah"^* acscoinpany them. The performer 
himself now ceaeea to stamp with hh feet, but m place thereof lie hensb hie legs at 
Tihe knees and knocks bis Uiigha together while he extends bia arms outwards, 
either in front or at the side of him. 

Corrobbort^ of n During severs! of the corrobhoreee described, a chant 

WAS hoArd which sccompAnied the neting in addition to the dapping of hande 
against the thighs or bottochs. In trying to reproduce the w^orda or syllables of 
this chant, the nearest analogy I can find is— 


and 


Tup^m mojian la 
Tnpem vionan tajermf" 

**TM2>ntfinan 


These chants are mutteroLl uninmtniptedly throughout the parLicular part. 
The corrobboree of a fight consists in the imiuition of a ^peor duel between two 
angry blackfollows. They cJirry the same kind of recd-spears as was described 
under the " kAUgnmo ceremony" Tliey first place tbeniselvea in defiance of one 
another at either side of the half-circle and go through all sorts of antics, 
brandiahing their spears, rolling their eyes, and fnriously tbrowii^ Lberr bodies 
about. Next they start runuing about the ring and stamp their feet^ tlirowing up 
their arms and knocking tlieir thighs tcgetiior in much the same way as previously 
described. 

Corrobb&m of thf /owf.—After the uaual excessive aiiiount of shouting, 

jabbering, and excited shrieks of hiughter, an old man runs forward into the ring. 
He bends hh Arms at tlie elbow uud holds them dose Against the side$ of hia boilv, 
while the closed fists rest on his chest, an attitude resembling that of a professional 
ranner. Tills is to resemble tlie wings of the bini He looka about the 

ground from side to side as though in search cf something. Present ly he imi tales 
tiie bird's call with a Ehrill penetrating voice which sonmils like The 

onlooker^' accompanunent conmsta in prodiidng short spluttering and bubhling 
nobes with their lips that sound like "birl, hrrh hrrl." Tlie performer gftcu 
interrupts the proceedinga by shoutiug " he" to which all otliera respond with 
a loud ** jcIl''' Now he throws up clouds of dust behind him with his feet, in 
imitation of the way in which the jungle fowl scratch And lIitow up the eartli into 
the enormous mounds that contain their egg^» 

To conclude the ceremony, all petfomets! are led off again by the urifdiial 
leader m Indian file and go through much the same perf&rmimee ns they did in the 
initiation of the ceremony; the final shouts and ahrieke, after the completiou of 
the trot" in apiml line, being partieulaxly loud and euthusioEic^ 

Captain King^ was probably the fim W'lute man to have wituesse^l the 


^ ^urpi^ InUrinpicnl Cotutiof Ju^tralm^ isai, voL i, p* II4 
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coiTobbotee of the Melville iHlaude^. but it npiiear^ that he rogsmled the 
(Icraoniftnitioii as litstile. He writes that ^ the dance consisted chiefly of the |jer- 
formers leaping two or three times siioccsaively out of the sea, and then violently 
moving their legs so as t« agitate the water into a foam for aomc distance around 
thenit all the time shoaling loudly an<l laughing immoderately i then they would 
run through the water for eight or ten jarda and perform iigain j and this was 
repeated over and over as long as the dance lasted."' 

During none of these ceretnotiies^ or indeed anywhere on the ishunhdld I ace 
any I fling of tetemism in tlie scientific eensa of the word. This fact is in accordance 
with my observations in Ceulrapi and Jfortli Australia, tmtl my uegative evidence 
is amply Ironie out by the researches of Dts. W. E. Both anti R Kloatsch 
and Dtliers. 

The sham-fights of yontha with ^rnall arrow-ahaped spea:i^ have alreaily been 
iiicntioned, Cltildren svere observed upon the beach oompetmg in niiiniiigand long 
jump. A favourite amneement of the younger folk on a breezy day is to collect the 
light globular Heed-heads of the spring rolling gmaa" (Spinifiss Mrmdu), that 
grow on es'eiy s&nd-hiU near the coast, and take tlicm to the beach and thcro 
release thorn on the liardened ssind. Driven along by the wind, these seetb travel 
over the flur&ce at no mean Allowing them to gain a fair start, the ehildreti 

bolt after them and endeavour to overtake thein and pick them up from the ground 
while dashing past them at full speetl in ** cow-boy fashion. 

Another game is that of hand-bolL The aeede of the zatnia {U^c^ds mtdid) 
take the place of a small ball. Two lads stand facing one another and hit tbe seed 
to and feo with the palms of their hands^ after the Btyle of a modem game of 
tentm 

Despite their keen ness of night and quickness of hand, they a to, novertheleas^ 
very backward in catching with their hands au object which is thrawn at them, 

Bmial ^ffthod. 

The aborigines uf Bathurst and MolWUe Islands liave a unique and elaborate 
meihotl of burial; graves have liwiii found on both iskmla^ [l appears that the 
favourite pkee^ for buryiug the dead are there, where a jungle or mangrove-thicket 
broakii to the ordinary cucalypt- woodland^ usually near to the Hoa-oooflt or to a 
native water. 

Historically we have to note several ob3er\'flitlona in tliia coancotiom 

Sir Gordon Bremer^ mentions havijig dkeovorred a grave on Batbnrat Island in 
1824. **The situation was one of fluch perfect retirement and ropooe that it 

* rmjvriai Parlmmentarif I^ipcr, orderwl by the Hotw of Omimoiiii to bo priatod, 
London, March Ttih^ 1843 ; diolo Tht of by IL S. Eu^ll, Sydnoy, IBSfi, 

pL 34. 
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diMplAved coaaidotatle feeliug in the eurvivow who placed it thete, and the eimple 
order which pervaded the spot would not have diagicaced a civilized people. It waa 
an oblong square open at the foot, the FeDiauiiDg end and aides being railed round 
witli tree# of 7 feel or 3 feet high, some of which were carved with a stone or 
shell, and further omomented by rings of wood, also carved. On the tops of these 
posts were placed the waddiea of the deceased. ... At the head was placed a piece of 
a canoe and a spear, and round the grave were several little haaketa made of the fan- 
palm leaf, which, from tlieir small size, we thought had lieen placed there by 
the children of the deported. Nothing could exceed the neatnesa of the whole; 
the sand and the earth were cleared away from the sidee, and not a shrub or weed 
wan suffered to grow within the area." 

Major Campbell,’ who in 1826 relieved Captain Barlow as commandant of 
Fort Dundaa, in his mteresting memoir to the Boyal Geographical Society also 
refers to native graves observed by him. He writes: “It appears to be the 
custom of the nadvea to bury their dead, their burial places being in retired s^iots 
near their mosl frequented encamping ground. The burial place is circular, 
probably 10 or 12 feet in diameter; it la Burrounded by upright polea, many 
of which are formed at the top like lances and halberds, 14or 13 feet high; 
and between theso the spear and waddiea (probably of the deceased) are stuck 
upright ui the ground." This description applies equally well to those seen by tw, 
with the exception that the oleated circular space was considerably larger in oui 
while the height of the poets, above the ground, woa lesit 

In 1847, Bete Jukes/ naturalist to the expedition of If.M.S. “ f7y," described 
and figured s native tomb seen at Port Lihou in Kodeavour Strait; ’‘Bound a 
central mound of eond there had been a broad ilitch or hollow scooped out and 
awept quite clean for several yards in width. The mound w'oa of a quadrangular 
form, 8 feet tong, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet high. A stout post stood upright at 
each oemer, and the sides were ornamented by rows of the riba of the dugong 
placed regularly along them. ... On each post was either a large shell or tlie 
skull of a dugong, and on the grave were several other dugongs' skulls and shells 
of the /fituMu* jMfmfn/iiot, All those, as well os the post*, were smeared with red 
ochre." Additional interest ia attached to the description of Juices, since he states 
that " hetwoon the two posts, near the sea, a long stick hod been inserted, orna¬ 
mented with feathers and at reamers of grass, and fastened to the post by other 
cross-stioks similarly ornamentedi" From thie wording, and more so from the 
figure reptodueed by him, it would aeein that the decoration between tlte jKote 
wua one of those sacred otnanients to which I have elsewhere referred as the 
atwartiiiyi.* 

' J^oe. Jtpy. Gnog. Spc, hondon, 1834, vuL tv, p. ISS. 

* jVorrn/iV of tk* »d. i, pp. 148 and ICO (1647J. 

* Vido nlso Gserge French Angss, & XfuTmh'tt, illustrat^ 1347, Pbie XXIV ; Edg# 

PortingtQS, .4lbum III, Plate CXIV; Spencer and GUlen: JftKivt TWiw Ctnt, Avotrttfia, 
pp. 33b and !31{ W. E, Both, fig. 437; 
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A record of aometiubig of tho kind liEi^ing existed oa the iminkad k 
contained in MacGillimj's narrativ& (1852). In referring to the burkl^TCinonie$ 
of natii'ea of the Cokiarg PoainBiib, this aathor* states that when decomposition 
hne gone on sufficiently far, the bones are i^refuJJy removed, painted red, wrapped 
up in bark, and carried about with the tribe for acme time; after which they are 
finally depoaitod, either in a hollow tree or a shallow grave, over which a low 
zuQimd of earth and stones is raised, occamonallj ornamented with posts at the 
corners^'" 

Tbia same author refers to similar burial ceretnoniea which he ohactved of the 
Kowroregas" natives inhabiting the Prince of Wales group of islands, situate 
near Capa Tork in TofTes SiraiL He writes^ of a grave ho eaw at Port lihou, 
some time after Beta Jukes'yisit: When the head of a family dies at Muralug, the 
body h laid out upon a framework^ of sticks raised a foot from the ground and is 
there allowed to rot , . ^ until the head of the txtrpse bi^comes nearly 
detached by the process of putrefaction, when it is removed and handed over to the 
costod}* of the eldest wife, i, » , The body, or rather tho headless akekton, is 
then in tarred in a alvalbw grave, over which a nionud m raked, ornamented by 
wooden posts at the comcre painted red, witli sometimes shells or other decorations 
attached to thenu « « 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to mako a pooling reference to the uathne 
biiriahplace discovered by Captain Sturt* near Lake Buddah, off the A{aci|tiarie 
Biver, in Xew South Wales (latitude 32*^ 5^ longitude 148^ 10^. It cousistsfif an 
oblong mound, with tinea semicircular seats. A walk encompassed the whole from 
which three others branched off, for a few yards ooljv into lire forest. Several 
cypresses, overhanging the grave, were fauctfully carv^ed ou tlie muet side# and on 
one the shape of a heart was deeply engraved*" A aimilarity of metbod will be 
apparent. Instead of liavlug separate caeved po^ts surrounding the grave, the 
natives of Macquarie Biver carved the trees surrounding it. The walk encom¬ 
passing tJie mound might be regarded os tho equivalent of the cleared space 
oharacteristLc of the island graves. 

Mr. P. Foclscbe and I have described painted and oruameuteil poles that are 
erected cloii;o to the graves of deoeuaed members of the Larreldya tribe in the 
Port Darwin district.* 

During our geological explorations of the uorth-wosit coast of the Northern 

K (Ji&mtnt, Futdk<xikon of Royal ik^futlogi&d Mtamm ai wits ii, Na 6 (Catalogue 

by J. D, E. Sdmiellix)^ voL xvu Plate V, Fig* B ; H. Bfw«dqw^ 7^a$, Hoy. AW. ^ Aattralta^ 
voL xKviii, 1U04, pp ££ and 10^ Plau^ lUi Fig^ 4 ; E. Klaatwhi ZtimAri/i fUr BtAnoioyie, 1806, 
pp T92p and lOOTf p0&4. 

I J. MocGUJI^Twy, yirrralirtof iAs qf If.JfJl. ** toI i, p 140. 

* 6^- citf Tot lit p 3£. 

* giTflift hy lufl in Sue* 5. tuL uext 1007^, p B. 

« Ficsf# tlaatle* tSfcurfc; Tieo iW tks Intmoe of London, 

rot i, p and fronlupd-acci. 

* Rdff frwM. Roy. Soc. S. AmUraBd, voL Vj 16831* p S, and op. c/f., voL lui, IWT* p 7. 
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Territory in 1905, Mes^rn. Browa and Gf** founds near Lnxmore Hend on 
IsIaDil **0 grave on closed by woodon ftkbs. portions of which hod been burnt. 
Aboriginal markingfi were faiatlr dioDemible in places ou the woodland some 
of the potitM liad the wood cut away at the fcop^ leaving two apike-like boms at the 
sides; others iwicl the wood cut away from the outside towards the centre, leaTing 
a short spike fitatuling up in the middle of the 

As I was e3i;iuiiining the Eivei^" country on the mainJAnd at the time, 1 did 
not peraonally nee the find. 

Soon after Profeesor H. Klaatsch, when Tiaiting Melville Island, discovered 
close to the aita of the old naval settlement of Fort Dundas a " grave decorated 
by monumenta.^ Prefet^r Klaatsch* describes the find as follows; The grave 
WAS sum>mided by nine wooden pillars, arranged in an elongated oval, each post 
AilTering in sisse and tfhape freun its fellow. The longest was about b feet, and each 
was variously painted in yellows and mds.'^ 

Bremerp Campbellp and Klantech found implements and weapons, presumably 
the belongings of the detoaBCib lying upon tho grave or the gmve-pestB or stuck 
upright into the ground. They mention speara, wjuldies, l^rk water-vcssela and 
baskets of fau-pakn leaves,* No relics of this kind were noticeil by me; in 
explanation thereof I state that such are likely to be desta^c^ed by the numerous 
hush-fires ocetimtig on the island, and secondly, in the ease presently to be 
described, on account of the immature age of the individual since children 
rarely are in poesession of any belongiugs. I have, however, reoorded* n similar 
custom from Central Australia. 

The discovery I am now about to describe was made in the fiontb-castem 
corner of Bathe ret IslouiL The grave was situated not far from the coast and on 
the edge of a eticalypt forest^ adjoining n thicket of tiiuxigtovcs {y*ide Plate XT 11, 
Figs. 1 and 2). The space was cleared; a eircular patch of ground^ S metres in 
diameter, had been artificially elevated by a fevf^ centimetres and svrept dean.® It 
W AS l^trewn with numerous burnt fragments of sbells of tho edibie Tdt^cupium 
/iisinm. and and also with ashes. In the centre of the 

elevated {>atch waa a a mall elongated oval mound, which indicated where the 
corpse had been buried- The diiyctiou of its longer uxia was north'^ west by south* 

east. Five ornamented posts* amrounded thesinall mound in an irregular way; 

I R^pe^ fiA 6y dfywL wvi Siaft and Pfw, 

Amoc. Atir~ i^Vnuie, voL iit 64^ 

* Pw. JiiMtr, Adv- Virtue, voL ri, 1S07, pp, 580-0, and Ztit^rkn/r Jfir £tAHc(o^f 
vol xxiiii, 1007, pp. U7& R iff-w Plate IX, 

* Cf^ H+ Basedow, Proc. iSL A ustndta^ vot 1W7» p 38^ Figf, 40 tind 41. 

* Tmfi^ /%, Sw. S, Avsifaiiitt voL lOOb p £4, Plate VI, Fig, L 

* Whether thiji wax done g^wnJ ^he gn^poffU i^oit bualii firea or to faciiitato the 
detecliciii of an imngiimry i^-iuit of tho tvU xpirit (^dflvil deril*),aa i» the ca*e in Oontral 
Australia, or boLb, io still cibarttl^ 

^ Another gravOj eituated not FiU’ from iho cm* under CQuaJdentjoil, wm ffarroundefL hj tite 

rnmiuintH of nbe poota. 
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four skirting the north-emieni edge and only one standing on tho opposite eide, 
noiif to the south'eastern end, Befon I eithnioed the skeleton, the natives 
informed me that a nude infant had Ijeen buried there. I oni inclined to believe that 
thin informatiun waa gathered from the an-angement of tlie poets and their 
markings, rather than that they recollected the identity of tlic child. The grave 
hod apparently stood for some years, for upon digging down to the skeleton, several 
fair-^zed roots of trees, that had grown subsequently, hod to he ont through. At 
n depth of half a metre a layer of decayed pieces of iiuil>ar, longitudinally Tnbi 
was found; under tills rested the skoleton. It was, mdeed, tliat of an ^infant, 
not many months old. Several men of the local tribe gave me voluntary 
assistance in tlie exhumatiou of the skeleton, and did not in the least object 
to handle the bones and cany them for me. 
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The omumental posts surrounding the little central inonnd are all of wood, 
namely the trunks of the heavy iron wood and of a lighter timber fjicrliups tliat 
of the corkscrew palm or Pattdanvs). Tliey are ciroulur in section and of various 
diameters and heights. The top ends of the three largest posts are carved iu the 
manner described below. All of them still showed traces of har'ing ticeri painte<l 
with oclirea in a must elaborate manner. The designs were, however, lucoiiiplete, 
so that f had them freshened up by the natives, who wiiliugly coiisentett to do so 
and exeitiaed the greatest core to apply the colours in predaelj tlie same positimm 
os they originally occupied. The four posts along Uie north'caatem ntge of the 
mound stood practically in a straight line, while the reiiiaining one was at the 
head end of the opposite side. Xo two of them are alike either in shsc, method 
of car%'ing, or colour omamoutatton. It is safe to assume tliat each poet has its 
significance, ainoe tlie uaUves could decide the age and sex (and pueaibly many 
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things moro} of tho interred md could 
leprodDCO the designB^ upon request, 
with ^ marked a degree of procioioD 
and certaiuty. 

The post tKab stood alone on the 
south-western side is no doubt of par^ 
ticulai importaiioo! {vide Plate XIV, 
Fig^ 6b)L It stood 125 centimeties 
above the surface and 11 centimetres 
in the ground. The oireuiuference at 
the top, which is dat, is 42 oeutiinetres 
and the post tapers veiy slightly down¬ 
wards (wide Fig. 4, E)l The post ahows 
no signs of any canriiig. Its surfoiie 
is,hawever,ohaiTiEd,and two simple, but 
effectivej if not grotesquo, designs in 
white pipe-cisy liave been drawn upon 
it (vide Fig* 5), These^ without doubt, 
are in representation of two orocodiles 
or iLzardjif in profile, with their dorsal 
surfaces opposed but not in eooteet, 
I lake it that these designs^ und conse¬ 
quently this post, represent the family 
crest of the deceased 

The peat at the south-eastern comet 
(the head end) atood 140 centimetres 
above and 37 contimetrea below the 
level of the ground, the latter length 
having hcea reiiuced in thickness by 
about 3 centimetfoe all round 
Plate XIY, Fig. 5a). The top surface 
IS practically flat. For a distance of 
22 centime^^ down, the wood has been 
cut away to a depth of from 3 to 4 
centimetres alt round (vu£e Fig. 4, F). 
At that distance it slopes outwards 
through 3 ^timetres of vertical mea¬ 
surement to tt i^llar 7 centimetres in 
width; it being the sima diameter 
as the main pillar. Below the collar, 
material has again beeu cut away cir-^ 
cumfercntially in a V-shaped fashion | 
the iuterveniQg vertical space between 
the slopes of this notch measuring but 
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1 cfintimeire. From tins furrow tiownwurds the pust Liia a imiform circiitu- 
ferontse of 54 contimetie^L TLe colotir-ornAmontiition {vidt Plate XVI 1 ^. Fig* 1) b 
briefly aa follow^: the portion of post reduced iii tbickne^ at tlie top is yellow for 
a quarter of its length and red for tbo reniainJer. T(ie collar is divided into nine 
squnicsp yellow ia ootUne and od a red backgrounds Yellow linest tlniwn from 
corner to corner^ interaect at tbo middle of each aquare. Below thia^ the post i& 
divided by live vertical bands. The one that faced the grave ja wavetl: it is tlrawn 
in yellow ochre bordered with red. Upon the side diainetrically opposite (i.€. the 
aide floen on appftmching tlie grave) are two vertical l^and^ of yellow, about 
15 cen^itoetre^ aporL The s|>acei5 on either side of them are again subdivided by two 
slightly euwed vertical bands of white, borderetl wdtli yellow. Ocoupying each of 
the three longitudinal spaces between these white bamle are one elongate-oval 
hgure in the centre and one-half sneh hgure at the top and bottom of each 
reapectivelyr Connected with the top and bottom ends of these flgurea are arngly* 
doubly 0 ? multiply bent proceasea; the groups being separated from oue another 
by horizontally laid shields. It ie clear that these designe are Intended to represent 
human figures in various artisliosliy modified forms. Strange traaeforinatione of 
the hmbs into enakes are vbible on the leftwhile ainaihir forms stand alone in the 
bottom comer of either aide. 

Such trajisfottiiatiotia are not Infrequently met in primitive art, and from 
such latitude and privileges on the part of the urtiat thera is no doubt all modem 
onmmeutal and emblematical deaignfl have originated, Tlie figures are drawn in 
redj bordered and shaded with yellow bora and oroeee»* The central, lowest figure 
is shaded In imitation of the zamia palm leaf, similar to the body omaiuentattoii 
described above. All the spaces betw^n the limb-like processes are filled In with 
bunched circlets or riniple and eriss-erosa shading. The last-^named method ia also 
found among the designs of xiudnland natives.^ 

Next to tliis head-post, tdong the north-westArn edge of tJte mound, at a distance 
of about G5 centimetres from centre to centre of post, standa tlio largest, heavieat, 
and most elaborately decorated post (vidf rkte XI V* Fig. 5c)l fta height above 
ground w*as IfiO coutiraetres; its total length k 203 centimetres. The cireuni- 
ferenoe ia from 62 to 64 centimetres. For a distjnice of about 12 centiraetres from 
the top, material has been out away at two aides diametrically opposito, to a depth 
of from 4 to 5 centimetres,^ hut at the pointo of emeigencoof an axis at right unglea 
to this dbmoter, a vertical strip of timber hoe been left intact; the top k roimded 
off in the direction of this arisp ivhick moreover* ran panUk! to the long axis of the 
monad {vide Tig. 4, G> Beneath this headpiece, two such notcheSp as described of 
the last-mentioned poet* have been eut; tho width of the collars eso formed and the 
furrows, respectively, being each from 4 to 6 centimetres. Tlie thickness of the 
part that stood in the ground has been reduced by from li to 2 centimetres all 

* Vide fcft ejti±n|alff H* BeModow : Jrehitf, AtiiArep.t voL vU^ piria 2 and 3*. 1P03^ p 
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rotLtKl Till; ochnj oruiunoJitiiiiou is id tliree : whvt&^ yellow, and red. The 

design h quite aymmetriiia] as the dbiKi^itioa of its constitutedt parts 

(pLfjfr Plate XVlll^ Fig. 1). In the centxe of the poet, on the side nway from the 
grave, sUiTids a. figure reeernhiiDg a St. Andrew^a Ctom, the arm oq the left being 
yellow^ Uirilcred with tliat on the right, white, bordered until yellow. On 
either side of this hgiire, and at equal distancea from it^ are vertical bands of white 
fjoirlered with yellow; in l>etweeii are various elougnte iiliield-ahaped figgreSi 
synunetrically placed and encIoBing eitt:1es or ban^. All the retaflining spaces are 
hlteil in with crofls-hatebed ahadiiig and circlets in the three epecided colours. 
Between the two upper orina of the erosg stands a rod T-sbapod figure, resembling 
the ciuu-trock of the itminbiul tribes, but that it ia intoiideil to repiesodt such is 
doubtful, since Like eruu was not obaerveil cm either of 

the iHlaucltL 

The next post^ stood 50 cantimetres further north-west (rirfe Plate XIV, 
Fig, 5d)L It is the small^t and made of light wood. Its length above ground was 
120centimetrie^i,aud the total original length wasabout 145 ceotimetres. Thelost- 
tiamed uieasarenient could not be taken with neinimcy because a dry rat iiad aetin 
and ilestroyed part of the timber^ The eirDumfercnco is from 29 centiinetrey at the 
top to 20 at the level of the ground. The top Hurfaco is i*ouadeil off but other wiae 
thestnicture is phiin Fig. 4, H). The ookuring {vi^^ PUtc XV'Ill, Fig. 2> is oh 
follows ] top surface yellow; undomeatb, for a depth of 10 to VS centimetres, the 
pioat h red, then follow ihm altoniate hori^ntal bands of yellovr^ whits and 
yellow. Below\ the surface is subiUvided into a nuniher of trapezoirl and triangular 
s[>aees by two turner resenibliiig that of the i*osi pref^dously described, the one in 
white* tlie olber in yellow. Of the inLen'enmg spaces^ altsmatc fields are filled in 
with circlets of red, aiimumled by yellow, and arranged in boriioiital rows of from 
one to three, which are jnoparatod by horizontal bora of red. The oUisr fiolda are 
painted reii and areshade^J with transverse bands nf yellow. 

lAstly, the jicst standing at the foot end of tlie grave, that is at the north¬ 
western corner, 4il ceutimetrE^ fimiu the Ivst describefL Its total length is 
193 centimetres irnd it st^kod 156 ceDtimetroe above the ground (vide Plate XIV, 
Fig. 5<i)i The cireu inference varies from 45 ceDtiiuetrcs at the top to 39oeDtituetrea 
at the grounddevcL The lop surface is ruundedn. At a ilisUnoe of 10 centimetres 
from the crest, the wood has been cut away circumferentially for a depth of 
2 centimetres and a vmiical distance of 38 eentiinctres (mde Fig 4* J), From this 
level to thill of thw old greund-linc the post is plain, but, below the ground- 

1 Tb& fantm uarroutidjQg the other giavct tiiifiitiaaed tn the footnote on p. :JU, were 
apjKrantly of a nimiUr nature, Baaii an* litd saHcu^v dam^^ed them. One, however, wm 
Ltit j&t H af refitimttrcfi fttun ihn top, leaving only tiro tuirrow of 

timber on oitber Mido to Hupjiort the fifaiipiw tSivji formed. WlietJitr or not a atxti&l 
defogonlkoa woh hei#by intendoil I Muld not definitely iscertaio, but presutno Tli« 
*"apiko-likn hwrmt at th& eide" rvferroJ lo by Mr. iJee (p, 314 above) muat l>e legardod aa tha 
reiDnAnm of a ikwI o! similar type to ihii wbiJHi crown W boen doittuved by fitr (vide 
Fig. 4, K). 
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level, further umtcrial has been out awuy reduce lie ttuekuess bv about 
I oeutiKioire all muiid. The top portiou^ which has the app^tunco of a knobp haa 
been daubed with reil oobro i the aunkcu portion, [mmediiit 4 >ly l>eneatlij i& white 
(fm/? Plate W U, Fig+ 2), Tiie lower surface of the pout beara five vertieiil btmdaj 
three being of white pip&-claj and two of joHow ochre. Two of tho former have a 
border of red, the third one of yellow; and both of the latter (yellow) are l>ordered 
with wliite* Three of the inierveniiig spaces are eliadod witli inclined iLnea of 
whitpCp the remaining two are each tilled with a vertical row of white cricoid tigmea. 
The original surface upon which tho pattern was drawri is cliarrcd. 

Having persuaded tho natives to repaint tho designs on the toinb-postSp in 
places where they wore defective or missmg, tiiey set about the work with 
enthusUsm and did not rest until they had repajnied tiie whole of the surlaouEL 
To accomplish this they leaned the posia agalxtst trees and divided tbeniselves 
irito amall groups of two to four, each of wddoli tmderEuok part of die work {vidr, 
Plate Figs, 1 and 2), Zoutlis were sent to the mfdn mmp^ whence tliey soon 
after returned with lumps of red and yellow ochre and white pipe-clay 
Plate XVp Fig. 2). From these they broke olT small pieces and cruahed fcbein b}^ 
luiiid is the strong concave shells of the bivaLvo molluac C^reiia 
To this crumbletl pigment suftioient water was added to make a thick pamtp more 
water l>aiiig added from time to time as required One might look upon these 
shells containing the mixed paint os representing primitive palettes 
Plate X'\''p FigF 1), Tlie point is apphad to the surface by means of crudely made, 
yet effectivep brushes. Short pieces of tho creeping calamus are out with the 
sharp edge of a shell and one or both of their ends chewed until all the Bhres 
have become separated {md^t Plate XY, Fig. 3); much in the same way as the 
dower-stalka of the fan-palm are chewed when feeding on honey (tncfc p, 300)- 
Both of these sninlJ artists' requisites are highly interesting inasmuch as they show 
us a decide^Uy prioiitivep yet to tho present day procucally unaltered stage in the 
evolution of art. 

It ia evident that the {wsts liave been cut and carved with a abarp bladod 
instrument, in all probability a tomabuw^k. Captain Flinders® as for back as 1803 
noticed that the natives on the north coast (Oaledoa Bay) were faniQiar with the 
use of iron instrumetits and that they tried to steal Ins axes. He, therefore, 
fiUSpeetiHl tliftt “ they IiaJ boon previously visiced by people possessing iron instni- 
ments.” Later, he was hiniaelf able to confirm this suppodtion when he discovered, 
near to Cape Wilberfoneep a fleet of proiia from Macassar, the crew of which wore 
in the habit of viaiting tho north etiast of Australia to ooUect trepang, w^hioh they 
took to Timor and sold to the Chinese A 

1 Wi bjive bifore ^la nn interffatlnginsJogT-j wlima. we TCcallvct that in our own coijuitry t]ie 
ihsUi of fresh-water muswlir wei^ m former days, milch used amt an? #|jD ijjfed as a 
receptacle fur mixing waier-oolcor* ^ whenoe aito the naine Um4 p^Vforwnj. 

* A Voya*i9 TViCni: Ldudem, 1S14, vof it, pp 213 AJid 22^231. 
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When C&ptain King^ dropped anclior in Apsley Strait in 1818, and cams 
into contact with natives near LvtJiinore Head on Melvilie laiand, he noticed that 
" they repeatedly aaked for asea by imitating the action of chopping," 

Ethnologically these tomb-posts are of the greatest importance. With the 
exception of the ret^ords left by Jukea and MacGillivTiiLy, we know of nothing of 
the kind existing nowadays on the mainland. That, however, the inhabitanta of some 
of tlie Torres Strait islands adopt methods of preserving the memory of their dead 
by means of painted and decorated structnres of a different type is an established 
fact The Coatmenta] Australian certainly, also, has metliods of hia own to mark a 
place of bnrial, hut in a decidedly more transitory and less lahoriooe way. The 
latter leaves already existing belongings of the deceased upon the grave; the islander, 
in addition, surroimda the spot with speeiaUy prepared posts sueb as have been 
described herein. Apart from the carvings, the pointed designs, alone, are quite 
superior to anything existing on the maialand. The marked aymmetiy of tho 
individual patterns and their diverdty, when compared with one another, can 
hardly find a parallel on the mahilauA We might look upon these island 
prodncbiona aa representing interostuig and independent ttiuisition stages between 
the primitive art of the Continental Australian, on tlie one hand, and the raoro 
perfected types of equatorial island tribes to the north of Australia, on the other. 


ATPENDIX. 

N*ATrVE OCBBE DSAWTiCS OS BaRK FEOM MELni,L£ lSUSI>, 

Kostuern TKHaj'roav of Austhaiu. 

While visiting Bathurst Island in 1911,1 also entere^l several of the inlets of 
Melville Island from Apaley Strait, At one point, not far from the southern 
entrance to tie Strait, where some aboriginsa were living in huts near to Cooper's 
Bu&lo-Shooters Camp, 1 found the drawings here dcscribeA They were upon 
sheets of hark of the WooUybutt used for builtling their 

shelters au<l huts, AH drawings are in pipe-olay and red ochre ; these materials 
having been smeared or squirted on to the bark in the form of a thin paste or in 
aqueous suspension. Typical among the drawinga of the Qborigiuals on the Tinunljiitd 
ore the negative imprints of hands produced by holding the palm of the hand l!at 
against the surface and squirting a mouthful of pipe-clay or ochro^ suspended in 
water, against the bach of the bimd and around ik The sunoimdu^ Hurfaoe is thus 
coloured so that, when the hand is removed, its ontlLne stands out conspbuously by 
the abeence of colour.* 

t of tAo Inftfhvpuiat CoatU of 1837, vo.L i, pp. Ill ud ij], 

» ViOe'Tmnt. /f«y. Soc, S. Anttrtdut, 1907, voL tsxi, p. fifl, Plate XII. Among otiier 
reference note E. GiJ«, dwrmhtf Tmim fVwwwrf, 1889, vol i, pt ;e. «The drawing In done 
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Tlw firftt plate reprculueecl coiitaizis a group cotnpriaed of five inipriiiU of Hie 
left bmid of a native (Plat^ XfX, Fig. 1), The tingera ore wide n|; 4 irt; the 
wrists of tlie two lowest hainJs seem vfljy narrow in proportion, hut that h* clue to 
the fact tliat they dul not lie in close contact with tlw Burface wiieit the pigineni 
waK squirted ng^nst iL 

In thft lower corner on the right of ihr: repnjfkction atand^ a riugle-ina^tod 
sailing craftn iiilended to leprefteui a miuuH Europeau pearling or flahingdioat- The 
former olm of IwMits Iiave long l>eeii in the hnbJt of passing through Apsley Strait 
on account of the shelter affonled iinil the cliain:^ of procuring fre^h water close to 
thtf s^faores of cither island. 

riiite XIX, 2, is liie lower eontiiniatioii of the proceeding. Tlie sailing 
craft just described Ib noticed on Hto right lielow' it is the piQliii^ of a frog. 
Special features of tlds design Histly the two circular hiLeral proniiiiences ipu 
the head representing the latge eyes* and, secondly, the maeoHmey in nogaixl to the 
Qiunl»er of toes. The smear nii the left hind resembling a caudal np^icndage, b 
accjdeiitah 

The fourth design ('Plato XX) ia that of a doublo'iuasted iwariiiig^lii^er* in 
full Haih Tlie pioportion oml neatness of execution of these ilcsfgns of sailing 
crafts am excellent indeed. The hulk and sails of the latter liguTe are drawn in 
white pipe-clay and its masts in red ochre. 


DKSCRIFTTON OK PLATED. 

Kr.ATK VIL 

Figs, 1 tmd a FEniit ninl dib of ami ilemratioiit laitilff mC liorkt coloured with OL'bre and 
oi'iinniHiited witli fur string" nod uMJcatw faith^rBw J tutt4i[al Aims, 

Fig«. 2 jund 4. Fmat Aud oiite view ijf luto d^orAtioii^ luade of Ijork, colrjLimd witb oclirv aait 
oiviATkiCiite^l WitFi prkiuted AtiricE, J untikml ike. 


Platk VJIt 

Fi^ I ADil 2 ^ Water-carrier^ raade of pAiicr-bark {Jfelaieiim). i iimtural idae. 

Figs. 3,4| S and ft Kood-carriens madi? of bark ; Figs, fi and 0 with ochre drawi'Liigij^ I natumi 
aisw* 

Pi^Tie IX. 

Fij^ 1, i, 3 and 4. TliTOivin|f^tickM and cluba, } imtiirml fliz& 

Fi^. a. A colleetioo of sspeafi from Balhiir-t Iftliuid. natural aIjw. 

by filling the jiioatli with charocial pnwder if the device k to be hhuckf if n«l wlih red oehre 
powdevp Elatnpitkg the wall where tlie mark i* U Ik lefLp and |iUkripg the jalm of the hand 
agalnit with liaguiH Btretdied out ; the dhart^al or Ochre powder ia tbfeu blown agaiiiAt the 
buck iif the liand ; wlieii it U withiirawa^ it teavci the Afinf* dcetipi«d hy (h# hami and flngern 
elena wbLle the auTretuidjDg fKrtio'nA nf the wolJ anr M black or red, av the quk may bvj* 
(Oiktrai AiiHtmlian ^ativesL) 

^ figurei in /t^rt fiQvtnim^ni tiWoji'if and Adelaide, By authority p p. 14* 
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PLAtlC X- 

Fi^h h Fkii-tA^l ^ Imrk cahw;^ Ap«l«y Stnit 

Fig^ SL ** Fiib-taJl liwk iiTtd laitich: in the A]jtf^ltfy iStrasL MtlFilk 

lilniid In tliff Wkpnjinn!. 

Platk XJ* 

Figi 1 and i. Bc»w and Htern of ” ^ liark cancw?. ^ iintMfuJ ijke. 

Figa 3 and 4^ nifide oait of tllo inoloti sbnlL Figi SI thnwa tli* imiiited ilecOfAticMi of 

the out*.'!- akirface^ while itt Fig-4 it k *mii how tlje iHiltuiidk of tba aliell linit Vjuth 
retnqwd with n ibiqj cnttiiig iuitniiuenL i imtumi aim 


Plata Xlt* 

Figi ]. FoTOt *e»ne on BatliuT^ likod^ From the itringy-Wkcd on the bft md* 

of the jncttire, the liark W beea reinoted for ihv pnrpoao of maldiig a qaDoe. 
Aootber tree, which W Iwen nmilariy ireatedt u mn in ibn btinkgmmd, nnar the 
centre of the |iiid;ure In the foreground note a tnlL apedman of the ^iia^palm 
(C/fCtu wef/ib). 

Fij^ ^ Varioui tjpen of pildiu in uee on Hnttinret Ijilan-cL About uutuml ako. 


Ftant XTU, 

Figa, I Olid i. Dietaut and near view of u iintivo atinom^ded tiy five cnn^ed and 

potU, Butburvt UiackA Xote the cLearod apace and the pwitioii of gmvot ; &t the 
Jnnction lietweeii Dpen woodlmid and tbicket, A talL Bathunst Ifllnndor tu ?R«n in 
Fig.!L 

Platt XI Y. 

Fig. 1* A iwelon^inil {iWo duidtma) nred an a tlriiiking >neMeL i nutural nke. 

Fig. 2. A Fata* iised jw a drinking veaseL 1 nntnnil ahtc* 

Fig*, a and 4 Drinking L-njw made out of fold«l niiEek of ]»|)er-bark J; imtittal 

Fig?. 5a, fib, 5u, ^ ^ Painted and carved po^ta of native grave diown in proriuua pUtr. 
^ natond rimp 

PutTE XV* 

FIg+L A series of four aUellB of %het C^rana tmjtfffimanm* which have be*n oaed for holding 
rcdt white anrl yellow nanh^pigmenU to niia Wilb water aa rnjiflrtHL ] nAtural 

Fig, 2* Lninpo of yoJIow ochrt (on the lefiXirliite pipeclay (In the centre^ ami red ochre (an 
the right);* need in the deouiTitloii of tlie grave |wata ihawn to previDue jiUte. 
^ n&tuml Hire* 

Fig. X Primitiye paint brushes made by nuicerstiog the etidji of Rjjori ^aaan of the shoota of 
the dinibing paLin AttstralM% 1 natural aluu* 

Flgit 4 and a corrohlMiroe wm-ring». 1 natiiml 

Fig. X A corrobboree mask {Ip | naiiml ai^ 


Plate XVI* 

Figs. 1 and 2. Eathiiret UUnd natives painting gnive^pcMte. Note the cwmetic body-ecnre in 
imitation of ths Itjof of the ^atnia ^ut 
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Vtm XVIL 

i+ OTii&DiL''pt of grave-K^>. l«fi (I^iutir YI flji ^hIiuwii Lu |i1uj ; mudEfied l^oouii 

ut tiiti liunuLn BguTQ Jtiv fliiibudit^L 

Figi S, CkiloumL vnunneut ftf gr*^-|;X)?st K<i^ (PljiUf VIU) ahown m [ilirn. 

Plats XVnl. 

Fjg. L Cc^IvothI fimaiueut of graTo>f»Mit Ka ^(PlAta Vlll) Ahowu in liUii. 

Fig, % Cdldurvd Qmjiuieiiii of grave-pcwt No* Sd {P1ol« Vlll) hIiowii in |iliin^ 

PLAtB XIX* 

Ptpe-clihV dravingit on n alicat of Ijftrk of (li^ alHu^^i-bsirkecI (i£ mradonia), from 

a DfttJvfl tint on MelvUte Tliond, Tho pkte iurludoa nogaltv^ impiriiiU of lianda 
(Fig. I), Hud drawirtgii of n iiailiiig oraft tPigpt 1 oJid of a fit^ (Fi|f- *)- 

I oattim] 

Flatis XX* 

diuwlngof penriitig ling^m* In Full a! I \ Ipork fi'^tu n tmtlve hut ou Moirdlii laLtind^ 
About § natnnil nke* 
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PAVILAND CAYEr AS AURIGSACIAS STATION IN WALES. 


Tkt Hiudey Mtmoriat X^f/Mre for 1913. 

By IV. .J. SoLLAS, M.A., ,ScJ>.» T.T..T)., Ptofd^^sdr of Geology m the 

Uaiveraity of Oxfurcl. 

[Wrrn Biateb XXI-XXIV.] 

« 

Aij a t^mporury iiabitatioQ iti would be diffiault to Su J a mot^ cave tltau 

Pavilatid ; sfitiJAted on tbe face of ilie Hteep luneatone oliJfa of Gowefp it lotik^ out 
over ttie oliangoful wAtetn of the Drifetol CJmunel ■ behiud it ii fertile land whicli 
must ha VO provided a rioh linn ting ground in early timoa ; it ia mouiy, well lighted 
add dry^ with a natnml chimney to promote ventilation—serving also toean y off the 
smoke of « fire kiddled beneath; in front of the entrance is a rooky platform with 
natural Reatn where the hunter can sun him^lf in the open air, Add to this that it 
i$ concealed from the landward view and difficult of access to those unfamiliar with 
the way. Evidently in every respoet a bigbly^ deBimble*' bun Ling lodge J How 
its advantages appealed to the palaeolithic man of Glamorgan during the Aungna- 
ckn age h shown hy the gimt kiichen uiidden which fornas ita fiuor. Hene,^ it ia 
]>biiii, he fabricated bia imidemeuts an<1 weapons, here he roftate^l hL^ meat, flesh of 
the horae, the bison, ihe mammotb, and the bear, and here on oneaolonui oeeaa^ion he 
entombed his dwwl. 

Chance visitors have entered it in later times, as Bomati coins attest^ and 
nearly a century ago it began to attract attention by the diaeovety of tJie reinaim 
of extinct animala in its door. Mr*L, W. Dillwyti and MUs Tal1>ot cotntnenoed 
excavations and obtained a large number of tooth and bones whleli were originaJly 
deixwitedin Ikliss Talbotts collection at Petiric© Caf^tlc but subsequently Ixansferred 
to Sw'ausea Maseinn, where they now Temain^ News of th^fse doings brought 
Buckhmd down from Derbydjiro to carry out that admiruble exploration which is 
described with the master's accuBtouied skill in the elaasic of the Itdiz/ui^r 
Biluvianit} 

Among the iimny bicts of interest which were brought to light none approaches 
in importauce the Red Lady of Paviland "— the remains of a skeleton, coloured 
red with iron ochxe, and supposed by Buck land to have belonged to a woman 

^ Suckluu], Tjiindon, l&£a, Meq, 
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AB3ociat«<1 with tha akeleton, and eridoatlj, os Buckknd remarks, interred along 
witb iL, were nuoierous objects carded out of ivoiy as well as a heap of Uttle sea- 
shell»^ lK>th Bhells and ivory being stained like tbo skekten with red ochre. 

The source of thia ivory was adiaic.tedly the mammoth tnsks of whioli remains 
wore found in the kitchen niidLlen^ and hence it might have been auppoecd timt the 
men who had IkshiDned it were contemporaiy with thU extinet elephant. But this 
i« a eoatlusiou which fiiiokland refosod to accept, resting hh poaitiDn on the 



1 Ja 2 2 cl 3 



no. 1.—aoUAir <Xfm (six. biek). 

The tlii^e oolua arv all incLuded within th? iaiiia period (a.d. on the 

jTjjlit aiieI left belong to the time of Chfaufliua fi-n. 2aT-£iJ3)p the one la th^ 
middle to Ckuiitantme the Grtut U^D, f74-aoe). The thmWuB on the left h^a 
the itiBcription lui- cAJuvaiTi pp avo, with the hesd <d the binperor radmie (eb- 
Ytw) and a igore of Fenoe beaxitig an olive hinnoh in tlia left hnnd and leaning 
oil a sLalf in the right with the iiiieripftioa PAl Ava {reverae). The Ckmawtu on 
the right ii not m well pr^rved ; the head ol the empercir ii radiate and the 
viflihle inacriptioa ia oauavhivb f(i1)avcj (obverse) ; the fquuile figure holds a etad' 
in the left liitid and a cornucopia hi %he olher. The CoMtautino shorn a 
helincted fflumle hmd and the iiuKriptton vans uoka (obvetsaX the woif 
cackling Eomulos and Ramua, with the LetCen tub below anil twu atats above, of 
which one has almost entirely diaappenrod (feverw), 

fljgn^mption that the ivory was already in a fcKsml state before it waa worked* On 
a later page ho cites instances of fossil Ivott found in Scotland and at Bridlington 
which even at the present day is still Bt for Uie turner a There h a Briti&li 

camp on the hill immodiately above the cave, and aiuce ivory bodkinB am eome^ 
limcfl found in British barrows, Buckland was led to believe that tho Eed Lady 
was an sucient Briton who inluibited the cave during the Honiat] occupation 
of Wales. 

The exislonoe of'' antedilaviA] man in Eurov^a wits squeation alreaily ripenmg 
for discussion in Buckland"s time^ aud Ps^viland Cave was rich in material which 

^ Eocklnud, LemduA^ 1S23^ p, 170. 
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might have aaaisted in its soltttion. Worked flJnU of kinds abound in the 

depoaitfl of the floor, but, curiously enough, Bucklaud makes mention of a single 
gpeoimen only and this be compares to a striks-a-light. If, as is probable, he had 
before him one of tho short eqiure scxapers, of which this cave affords numeroits 
instances, the comparison may be admitted, but it was onfortunate and tniRWtlln^f 
We may perlmps attribute to this the fact that Buokland completed his examination 
of the cave without discovering its most important secret. 



rrdi S^-^PAvujisB uatx as ar nucmisAsn^ 

Ai mouth of tbo c&Te i 1^ «xt?enuty of tho csato, Jtooeuihio to a dog but not to a tnuu i 
C, body of the caT* ; c hi rOPcy with Jcdgm mud hollows (L) i E* bottom of th# ^ to 
which the w&tfir ctpvcr rcachot "; mau of th& samA toAteruija u E, but Iokb 
diffturbod and orerbuigibg B in a suull 0110*^ 5 feet high ^ 6p Jow pabblM w&iib^d up 
during MtoTtm ; rnek tHciju^ produod by movcmmit of Inrg^ pobbles wkick still lie m 
tbeta: I, naked limestenD of tha floor. (A^r BueUand.) 


When hIcEncry a few years later (1325), while exploring Kent's Uole, a cave 
much poorer in this kind of evidence, encountered flint implements along with tlie 
hones of extinct animals beneath the stalnginitic floor, he at once drew the obvious 
and, as it seems to us, inevitable oonclnsion; but in this he was possibly aided by 
tho fact that some of tliese flints resembled, not a modern strikesadigbt, but an 
ancient arrow-head 
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McEncry, who waji Llm» tlie Jirtt to deSnitely establiah tho exieteDoe ntf 
|)a]H!oliiJi)c GOTO miui, at once commuaicatef] hUreaulta to Bucklaod. Sttaago to say, 
this acuta observer, who was oatiurally of the maet open mind—os is showti by tlie 
abaudunnient of liis ptotioneeived views olKHtl tlie deluge, directly lie hud beootuo 
ocq(minted with the work of the Swiss ghiciect—reueived them with hostility and 
sought refuge in impossible nnd almost evasive objectiona 

] can only attribute tliliL to the |jovrer of preconceived ideas. Bucklaad, oa the 
result of his long continuetl and masterly iesearc1it» into '* diluvial " plienumeua, 
was eoDviuced that uiau bad not inhabited Europe in cotupauy witit the ante' 
dihivial ** animals, and in this oonclusiou he wna fully supported by the fatnoua 
Cuvier. No one who is at all aware of the power of a prepossession will bbtne tny 
itlustrioua predecessor ; fortunate iudt>ed is the nmn whose prepossosaions happen 
always to accord with the truth. 

The age of the ‘'Bed Lady” long remained a vexed quesdou. Falconer 
followed Bucklaad in aitiibating the interment to Bomano-British times; but to 
ilo so ho had to withdraw the admission, tnade by Blteklond, that the associated 
ivory objects had been carved from manunolh tusks; they were, he asserted, 
imfxirtdl from France, aud that such imports were made during the Boniati 
occupation he proves by u quotation from Btrabo, w'hich rune as follows: *^ 1110 }' 
(the Britons) py but moderate duties on the imports , . . from Xettica, 
wliich are ivory bracelets and necklaces, amber, vessels of glass, and small warss."^ 
t^en, however, Lartet and Christy, fresh from Perigord, viaiteil tlie temaim, 
from Paviland which BuckUnd had placed in the Univeroity Mmseiim of Oxford, 
they at once recognised the complete oorrcspondimoe of all the facts with those they 
had (dtserveil at Crd-Magnom TJtere also skelctotu had been fogml rugged over 
with oebre and associated with luauunoLh tusks, ivory ornunients, and murine 
ubella. In both cases, oa they believed, it w'us the men who were <^nteiaporaiy witii 
the mammotli who had made use of its ivory.* 

This, however, was not the opinion of Profe^r W, Boyd Dawkins,* who 
approocbotl the questioD a few years Inter. Laying special stress on the dieturbed 
condition of the cave deiicciu and on the presence of bones of sheep, he 
reaOitmed Buokland's comdusiou lait in a more general form, stating that ** the 
intement is rclati^iely more modem thaui the accumulation with extinct mammaJia.” 

So the matter rested for nearly forty years, when (1911) M, Cartoilhoc being 
on a visit to Oxford, partly as the recipient of our honorary degree, called at tlie 
Museum and expressed a wish to sec the bones of the “ llw^i Ijidy." He then 
confided to me Im belief tliat the interment was not only pakcoUthle but more 
precisely tlmt it was of Aurignocian age. This led me to make a search for the ivorv 


■ Tht ojf Strabift tmhdated H, d BrnniUou aail W. JPa](.'()tusr, )as4 vg.| L 

r-m. t * ■ 

* Lu-tet and tliTHEty, Aqintanim, London, pp. 03, tw, 

* W. Boyd Dawkicu, C'om Lottdou, 18“4, pp, 23£-234. 
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iiiipkracntfl in our coU^msUoUh winch I hart lieen miablo to bIiow to 11, CartailLao,^ 
and on dis™Tmiig tbeui I foimtl tlieLr agreameut with tJio wi^ll-ktiown 
f(mD8 to he so exact that I had no rUfficulty^ in accepting the opinion of iiiy 
•listiiignialied eoileague. M. Cartaillmo has ^hioe developed his views in detail; 
ihey are contained in Ills tiiasiorly eontribiiUon to the fBiuous monogi^ph on the 
cftvea of Mentone,* where also he entefa into a full diftcusaion of the general snbjecti 
of paheolithic intemiea^pOneci a bimiing ctuestion among Conthicntal anthropologiBta. 
For tr, de Mei tilJot imd stoutly denied tliat paUiMilitbie rmn paid any i^gard to Ms 
dead, niamtaining, in opposition to M. Rivi^iro, that the numerous intermcnlH in 
the Grotte des Enfauts and the other caves of Mentone were all of neolithic Eigt% 
and, farther, that such a iMng as a p^dieDlitbtc iutennent nowhere exists ThL^ 
controversy h nt length happily tenuiTmtaih the successive hiinals in tlie caves of 
Mentone are now known to have taken place in Aurignaciaii tinieSp for each was 
found to bo completely covered over by an in tact layer containing hearths and au 
Aurignaciaii iiidustr)'; and that mtennent was practised at an even still earlier 
lieriwl is proved hy aeverai instances, of which the most notable m that affordefi 
hy I-a Ghapelb-aux-Saint^p whore a Neanderthal skeleton was tUaeoveretl 
in n Mousterhui tombL 

in the summer of last year (1&13) l^tafessora Jionle and Ereuil, who had come 
to England for tliL? purpose of investlguting the alleged oconrrciice of flint 
iniplements at the base of the Red Crag, continueid their journey to Oxford and 
made u careful examination of the remains in the Favihmd eollecttoii. Ih-ofeSRor 
Bonle was much impressed with the general re^mblance of the human Imnes to 
those of the Cro-Magnon race and Froh^fleot BreuU at once reci^nized the 
Aurigiiacian cliaracter of the ivory implemonte- Professor Breuil md T then 
egreeii to visit Faviland together in search of further infornntlionp On tluj way we 
called lit the Swaiuiea ifu^iiui and found there an extremely mterestiug colloetion 
of llmt and hone im piemen la which had liecn obtained from Paviland by 
Colonel WockI, Mr Yivian, and Colonel Morgan. Among them Professor Btenil 
ideutilled utimerous upper AurigtiscLan gravers and flcrapera aa well ^ aimm 
examples of early Solutrian daking. 

We then proceeded to Pavilond, which ia aitoated on ihe coast aliout 
15 miles west of Swansea, but otir first attempt to enter the cave was unsuacesi^rui 
owing to the state of the tide and onr ignorance of the approach from the land¬ 
ward side. Tlie next day wo w ore guided by Mr. John Gil»l>a, a farnier at Rliossili, 
to a path which leads down n steep volley to a reoo$s on tlw right-hand aide 
(Plato XXI, Fig. 1); it is uecesaary to ascend tMa, walk round it and descend on 
the ctlicr side, when ali tliat remains is—in Buokland's words—some dangerous 
climbing along tho face of a nemriy perpendioulnr cliff” {Plate XXI, Fig 2h 

* o®H;mi^ntia LnnkoJiUi vatil parveauB, ssna heuneurp aa uiiLn^iisi d^Oiford, Ja 

n^ai pu AVitir lu iiort d^sg ubjtt*,’’ E_ Cirialliub.^ Z«r On>ti» d4 1012, lorn, m fasc. 11, 

p. 30&. Fur *" G^menm humaiiiB " wr ohouM duubile^ read ”(ih|eta en lveir«.*^ 

* J. SolLu^ Afu-ieni LandoUt JSJlb p- -1^- 

* E. QiruiUiiic, tom. pp. 304 
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)v«d not to be so tiiffictilt as it looks,^ aud at the top a soiamhle to the 
>utfhl os face to faoe witli tin: cave (Plate XXI, Pig. 3). 


nij. 3.—FiiA?E snfioifii of 

L PUji Ilf iht floor : 6. limntonci Louldm; stipw)*«J potition of tbs Hkelstcti j 1. 1, line 
Ilf truiif^^rse trench ; L. Itmestoiio iwJt eovered with i»ti 0 eartli ^ proj^ct^^l poflitiiiti 
of tho chimnej- ± IptigitodiBft] Molioa : o-, lj«id of ochreowi TranavonH- 

ttk^n at pcniitioBi indicated bj line* beuing curmponduiiir titmihera in. g, 
Hortannt^ ud Tcriical the ranw. 

were struck with the chaui^c (Imt hud tAken place, since Buckl^d's visit 
in the aspect of the floor Tlie clifl; which he describes oa cut into the cave 
doposita) S feet hlgli and nmning longitudinnlly up the middle of the tiavej had 
disappeared, and a ajuooth, pebbly surface swept imiformly like a fjieacb with a 

* Later during onr syiU'tiuitic cxplnrAticu of the cave, the climb was made eererol time* by 
a lufy^ MriL CuimiDghiOi under the gui(UB«s of her kwu The expert dlinbur will End it 
reoBy dwigeron* wnj butk. from the cavo by omtinwDg pvt it to tbe wost till be reaches ft 
deep golly ; the ascent ol Uie oliff at thU point » ponalble and Lqtemtiiig. I havr to thank 
Blr. Cuiiningtou lor showiiig me the wiy up 
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rapidly ming dope from the eutmnoe to theoi^tromity. It waa evident that during 
exceptiojiaJ atortiia the aea bad free access lo the cave. 

We commenced to dig and the Abbd soon obtained several Aiirigniiciftii imple- 
Tiienu, Jucludiug a Gravette point and some donbtfnt Mousterkn flakes, from no 
gitat depth below the surfflce. From Ida observations it was dear that die cnvfi 
still contained mneb interesting inatter emd I was urged by Professor Breuii to under¬ 
take its exploration with the view of wHlinga full account of this Aurignaciau fttation 
—the earliest discovered in Britain. 1 consented to do though reluctantly, for it 
seemed to me tliati Professor Breuil, tho virtual creator i\t the Aurignacian systeni, 
was the proper person to perform this task. I was encourag^d^ haw^ever, by Tik 
promise to examine tlie spoils, a promise which he has foliilleii most genero^tsly : 
aU tlie flint implemenU we discovered have passed ihrough hie bauds, and it is hy 
him that they have been uatue<I and elassiliGd. 

PermiMiori to dig hanng 1>een obtained from Miss Tali><ji. who owns the 
cave, I invited and reeeivi^ the eo-operatitm of tlie Cardiff Slusenm in the w'otk 
of exploration^ The Mnseum was ably representet) hy Miv Arthur Ivoveridge. who 
was present on the spot during ibe whole time the excavations were in progreBSw 
lly frieoiU, Dr, Marett and ilr. Henry Balfour, gave in valuable aid as volunteer, 
so. tOfjj did Mr. Ward, of New Collegep a university blue who proved a mighty 
mau with I he spade. My aasistmit, Mr. C, -h Bay sand, was our photographer and is 
responsible for all the illnstrations of this lecture. We were extrenioly fortunate 
iu OUT workiTien, Harry Long and Jack Gihba^ who entered fully into our pious, 
and watched for specimene with eagle eye; very little that ivas of value wft« 
allow^ed to escape their hands. 

Onr first step was to conetmet a plan. Tins (Fig. 1) hIiows how the i!dve^ 
wliioh is 70 feet in lengthy runs fairly straight into the cliff in a iliruction vi^hich 
h slightly south of south-west. Tlie aides are uudidating and give passage here 
and there to tributaTy channels: many pocket-Jike holes and crevices |■ll>en at 
about a nmn's height, and as siruibr holes were often used by tho jiabEoliiliie 
huntera to store tlieir most trcAsured implements, these were twuftiiekcd by 
Dr. Marett. every one. but in vain. Along an irregular line enjssing fioiu tbe 
weateni to the eastern aide of tbe cave tbe limeetone is seen emei^ing from lielow 
the cave defsifrits to form the eaatem half of the floor. 

In the laugitudina] section (Tig. 3^ 2) the floor of cave earth is seen to rise from 
the entranoe towards the blind end with a uniform slope of 3 in 20, Hovr groat 
a change bus taken place ainca Bucklandk lime will seen by reference to his 
section (Fig. 2), which represents tho remains of the original floor as |»osse^[ng 
a horizonta] surface and ending on one side in a vertical clifC 

Of the imnsverae Hections tlml given in Fig. 3* 3 is especially instructive, it 
shows how the form of the cave has been detenmned by two sets of master joints,, 
one dipping at abcnit 45^ the other more nearly vertical : they cross the strike of 
the carboniferous limastono almost at right angl.e?t Tho sea has played a large 
part in the work of excavation, probably at a time correapotiding with the 
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fonuiuion of llif? raiwi boachw which are found olotig the cotiat at heights of from 
25 to 40 or oven 50 feet above the ejristing sia-lcveL 

Siiljaoqiieut to the forwatiow of tho raiaod beaches the sea-level raiwt have 
fallen eon«.kr»l.ly. probably at least 120 feet* as sopposed by Preetwich. 

It WfU 4 duriti}; this periixt of emergence tliat the cave was inhabited by man. 

Still later the sea again roue aml-poaaibly after some slight oscUlatioiu— 
reeietJ at its present limits. 

Wiether thcH© iiiovemcuts occurreti during an iiilerglnoial epiawk or weie 
whollv post-glacial is sn open qaestioa. Eminent obsotrers* partioulaTiy Tiddeinan 
ami Stniliati. have asserted that a part at least of the cave deijoaite met with along 
the coast of Gower are older ll.an the glacial drift of the district. The succession 
of littoral tkposits along the (soast of Gower is as follows; 

GlacuU hetl, gravelly laiulder cby. 

Head, a talus of angular limestone frugmeute. 

Blown sand, more or 4eas cemented into hard rock, 
liaised lieach with erratics and moderti raarine ahelk. 

'llie superposition of the boulder cky has been eatablUhed by Mr. Tiddeitian a 
oliaervallona: nollUng has yet been discovered to suggest that those are in error. 
Sir. E. E. I* Dixon* lulmita that in Caldcy Island tlte glacial deposits appear to 
overlie the raised beacit, though the seetSon there is obscure ; and more recently 
Mr. A. U Leach’ las described an exposure at Porth Olaisiu K.W. Pembrelceshirf, 
ivhicli supplies the strongest jKisabk (joiifirmatioii. The boulder clay k there seen 
to sweep light over tho head and the raised beach on to a reclcy platfunn with a 
glaciated atirfaco (Fig- 4). 


C 





4 .^UlA^UtiLMJL 4 t|C BECTi&^l OF TlUC lUlAtlf iieACH A 1 (I> BDirLn£ll CLAT STEAR rClTti CliAlB^ 

RT* David’s^ (AfA, L. Leach^.) 

R, inttiifiotl Bhiusle “t* Ijouldtri of tlw »i«d Iwwh; R, head ; O, iKmkkr day; )i„ 
iutrnsiTc dykcn ; *, the suifans of U. is slriatwib h. •tnated boiiUlerx rIeriYcd frotn the 
niaed biiacL 

• E. E. L. I>(wn, “Sinnniiwif ef Pregtois (or lOCfl," Mtm. Oeol, Sitrv^, p. (33. 

• A. L. Lendl,**O b the fidaiicm of lha GlmcUl Drift to U» Bbuh! Buch DHtr Forth 
ClBtf, SL iJBViilV tfo/. Jf"'/-. 10111 voL viii, p. 4ei. 
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The tBtsed hosch of Gower is the iocfil represBotative of a widely dtstnhuted 
fi'atwie, whieh ia found on both sides of the English Channel and elsewhere. In 
ntany places it isotitains at the base large emtiea vrUicli are gcncOlUy odmitted t<j 
have been deposited by floating ice, and thus to indicatie on earlier glacial eptfsodu 
(di^) than that of the boulder clay (Wunn). 

We may infer that when the raiectl beadi waa in process of fotioation the 
caves of Gower were occupied the sea, ond conaistently with this we find in 
Huiuc of them ^lllocon Hole and Mitchin Hole) a deposit of aand, oontainiog marine 
littoral shells, which lies immediately upon the rocky floor, and U covered wnor by 
whatever other deposits may be present. To correlate this marine sand with the 
raised beach seems ouly reasonable, hut if we take this step it would then seem 
to follow that the succeeding contents of the caves arc older than the culmtnaiiou 
uf tlJO lost glacial episode (Wiirm) and ycungicr titan the last hub cue (Kiss). 

This conclusion is in accontance with tlie chronology of the upper and middle 
jHilu.'olithic induBtries w'hich 1 had already suggested in 1911,^ and it is in general 
agreement with tlie news of Penck and Brflckner. Thera is, at least, oue doubtful 
point, however,in my scheme: 1 have placed the Chollean on the remote side of the 
third glacial episoile; whether this is its true position or sot will depend upon the 
result of a renewed eraiaination of the bouchers feiind at Bidden ham and Home. 
If these should all prove to be Acheulean my chrenotogy may stand, but if. as is 
iHcist likely, some of them should t)e Chellean, llieti it ia olenr Lltat this industry 
w’ould have to shift its position into the lost genial episode (Rise— 

In a CDiinigi>oii!i attempt to reduce to order tlio mised beaches and other 
4]^ntiteniury deposits which occur along the south coast of Euglaml, Wales, and 
Ireland, Mr. Henri'- Dewey’ has arrived at some interesting resulte. which will be 
Itest undemtood ft«tu the following table, 1 may venture, howev^’r, to point out 


L1i£EmU^ 

tiiilmtry. 
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1 " 
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^ ... 

1 
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Achtiuk^oji ... 

— 
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Wumi 1 
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j 1 Cbiueuted smudu and -eavt; mndn*.. 
of raided tmeb ... 

30-nietrv terny^Cn 

1 

Arctk 

— 
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— 


' W. J, SalUt, jjturimr HuntarMf p. 404. 

» Henry Dewey, “The Rnwad Boacli of NwUi Oevoa,” N,S., Dec., V, vol. *, 

pp. 154 - 103 , 1913 . 
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that the correlation of the nppor ItSss with the Combo rook and head ie doubtful, 
even improbable; and, sgaui.the Aurignacian and Soiutrion mdustries, and perhape 
the in addition to the Mcu^rtan, abould be aaeigned to thia deposit, 

TIio neatest approach to a standard mooessioii of quaternary deposits ami 
industriee is lliat of St. Aeheul, which has been establislietl by the painstaking 
genius of M. CantmonL’ It is of fls funrlsmental iniportitRCe to the study of 
pulieolithio history os Laiiworth's olagsie section at Dobb's Lynn fo to the study of 
Ordovician geology. 1 give it here in a gencndiiied form :— 

IlBCiurr. 

MmgdaliiDiiui^ 



Ergenuti^ wenihcDHl.,, 

■ ■ i- 

Boltitriul. ... Cold fauiui. 


1 n 

,«-r 

AuriguAciKTif ^^PP*** i-t 

Upper I/i« 




rVi oiuri&] -f 

Ergoron 


— 

(WUnra). 

Or&T«ls 


Upper ..* « 


Ergieron 


— 


•OnkTebt fUtgnhtr 


Lower „ 

nd tkf tbo third ] 

r^tmtiiMMiifkdi uid gni^iek 

pp Lowcfit^ Wa™ fnima. 

geni&l epiflode. ^ 

L (ftt 


Lowiir 

XjO^h »<■* 

... 

Adieulwii Upper ,,, Ttimpet-Jie foima 

(Godllatioii fj. 

IT ■'•■v +Pt 


„ f^wor *.* Warm £aiiua. 

Third f 

GmvifilB 


M » » 

opisfide- ] \ 

'"Gntvclii flf Iqt 

■ la 

I'-lielloiinf Upjvr ... ^ 


' SAndft on ri-v'^r gint'd 

of 

„ f,^mur tt 




Gr&vftb at boAOof fieoOndi fUiii f^iiniR.wiLh 

thinJ tcrTMW. «*«» affluittM 

at AblMville. 

The loss of the Ehine correspouds in all its subdivisionB with the Ides of tlie 
Somme, and it proseuta a lower loss with a warm fauna which is succeeded by an 
upper Ides with a cold fauna. But the Idee of tho Rhine eau Ite ttuccd up the 
valley till it is brought into intimate relntioDB with the glacial depusita of the Alpa, 
tlius, oecording to M. Conunont, providing ua with good grounds for aesigaing 
its highei: member to tiie last gladal and its lower memlier to the last genial 
episode. 

But the age of tlio loss in one of the most vexed questions in qiiatoruoiy 
liistoiy. According to Professor Haug* the two sheete of loss in the Rhine valley 

r T. VMotaaut, Cbttmalugie «t atrarigraphts d« iudiiatriea jintohwtQriciaEii^iiAilitbiquei ct 
|iBl&> 1 itliiqui!a (Una lea dJipdu holodbiM at pt^too^w du nord de la Tnuice,* C'of^^ latemat. 
iTAMhripidegiet Geneva, IftlS, pp 23E1-SM. 

* V. CouDiLoat, “ llonct^rion i faond (diAiKle (Luu la viilSc da la 8oinm(> a UontitreirW 
Ainicna>^ loau it-, pp. S®l-eOO. 

» E. Fang, Parbi, mil, Um. ii, )S15. 
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lie one upon ibe Huvio-gkeuLl depoeit^ of tbe Ui^b (Wtlrni) and otheir on 
Xho^ of the pentiJUEoate (Rise) gkcmtion. If thk lie eo it ia evident tiutt the 
whole of the ttpper pak^u^thlO deposits with thtnr indiistries and fauna are latof 
than the kat, boulder oky or gkokl tMft j a conoluaion which ia directly opposed 
U> tbe results of Mr Tiddeman'a ob&ervaibiM tnaib on the coast of Gowet. The 
problemp therefore, Eeinoins unsolved. It would be useless to discuss ilt what is 
rcallj wimted i» further observation in the field.* 

As wp shall leam later, Pavilcmd Cave itself has fiiTnished na with the fauna 
and iudustTy of the upper loss only* but in some other caves of the ooast, Mitchin 
Hole and Bacon Hole, the wivnn faunae rcpreaaiited by and 

lAinoccros was found by Faloonor, immixed with the cold fauna, in the 

lower part of the cave deimitSi In two other instances, however, Spritsail Tor 
and Long Uole» the two famuli occurred mixed together; at the same time Falconer 
ftjrpreasly meutiotm that in BpriUail Tor the mokra of K primt^t^niuA UHtmlly 
'^pi^aeut a much fresher appearance and contain more atiioial matter than those 
of K mUiqumJ' 

On a review of these observations it would seoiii prolaible that Paviland Ckve 

excavated before the great glaciation of the British IsleH; it may, judging from 
analogy witls other caves along the coast, have been entered by the sea during the 
formation of the raked beach, but its occupation by man was coufiiierl witMu 
the limits ef the laat glacial epifiodei possibly following upon the deposition of the 
glacial drift during the dlmax of the cold conditionsL 

may now proceed to give au accoimt of our explomtion. Tbe first step 
waa to obtain a transverse iiection of iho deposits by cutting a trench across the 
dour of tlm eave^ 30 feet from the entrance a)nl B feet in depths Tlie face of the 
cutting was founds however> to l^e so hndly illuminated tliat observation was 
imposaiblcp so we pri3ceedod lo clear away the material in front which excluded 
tlie liglit. \¥liile doing ^ we oame amMis a kige limestone houldetp n rough 
parullslepipedou in shape^ but so large m^d unlike any we had seen l>ofore that tho 
workmen at once exclaimed '*A monument!" It lay 1 tot ween two and three feet 
below tbe surface and luoaHuied 1 fool IQ inches in lengthp 10 inches in breadth 
and height at one end and b mchea at oilier. A little ktcTp about fi feet 
furtlior away from the entrance auil on the same level we faiind two otherSp not 
quite large. In the earth between and round about them we fuuiid plentiful 
tracos of ochre ajiil many fragments of ivory, including bits of ivory rcMk such m 
Cuokknd discovered in tike viCiuiLy of the 'VE(k 1 Lady."* From Buckknd's plan of 
the cave it is evident that this akekton must have been somewdiore neari it is 
represented as extended with ila long axis nearly ijarallel to the left (west) wall of 
tlm cavtt and ita feet towards the entrance^ It seems, tliOJTDforep exti^mely Hkdv 

^ * Tbe qucAtioij^ k tlie coac of the Rhiae ndky, dep^^nilA oo the id«iitdlctitEnn of Pmfessor 
£3teihiii^n'i iDiddle tettnee of the lower Bhiae. Dr. h. van Werveka ikD 4 l othera rrgiud it lu 
the <vf the lowier Mrraoe of the upper Rhine, Profeewn Peuck sad £Hli:kiier os the 

eqaivsl«at of the upp^r temn^ 
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iluit itie lx>ii 1 d 6 T 9 liad been pliicftl in position—one at the feet eml t'lVip at the head 
gf the corfiee—at the time of mtennent; nt the flame time it ifl clifficiilt to unrter- 
flbimi, if this were the case, how liiev enme to eBoaiw the keen-flighted nVmerv'atioii 
of Buckhmd. 

In the conne of thin exeavatioit we oltUined a cousidoraWe oumliee of Hint 
imptemente and hones nf extinct mttinnialia: tlitj iKmcs were almoat all hroketi 
and many of thorn burnt and blackoned: all were irregularly scattered through the 
deposit without any tmee of order or atrudgeinent, Tlio earth Iteing now cleared 
away it was posaihle to examine the face of the trench. The result was djsapiioijit' 
ing. The implement-bearing rleposit—a reddish-brown earth crowded with 
angular and roumled fragments of limestone which extende^l down to a depUi of 
from 4 to 5 feet—had ecHently l^een much disturbed; nowhere uaa any trace of a 
definite imlnsttial layer to be seen, tlie Learths Imd been broken tip and tlieir 
contents distributed pell mell. This accords with Buekland’s statement Uiat the 
Hooi I Mil been already dug over before Ids visit ; a fllmilar oliservation was made by 
Pakoner. 

Below tliifl layer is a barren cave earth full of limestone fragments wliieb 
extends to tlie rocky floor, attainbigin one place a depth of 14 feet. At a deptli 
of 7 or 8 feet from the original surface of the tioor, part of the lower jaw of some 
kincl of deer was seen projecting from it and wo imagiDed that this might indicate 
the existence of an industrial laj-er, but on snkteiptetit excavation tins provetl a 
vain Eiope. 

The liarreu ground was mnrked off from the imploment-ljeariiig deposit by 
an irregular greyish white baud which might perhaps have resulted froui 
weatlmring, and on the western aide of the cutting this was succcetled by a thin 
layer of well washed pebbles resting on a dark wuid alamt 6 iuches thick whioii 
was speckled adiite wnth wmioimileil eea-shells and precisely TPserabkfl the sea 
sand now driven in times of stem over the limcstono ledges in front of the tave. 
The layer of pebbles thickened out towards the wall of the cave and on reaching 
the wall descendctl in a vertical ahoet. 

Tire restriction of these exceptional deposits to the weatem aide of the flection, 
which in IJuckbiid’e time was exposed at the foot of the longitudinal cliff (Fig. 2), 
idl me to suppose that they might be explained on the supposition that the flea, 
entering the cove during fltonos. bad flimt cut out a nanovv fifleure in the cave earth 
next the wall of the cave and tliat tbis was then hUeil with pebbles; continuing 
ite work it enlarged the Hssiire, forruing fluecsessive cliffs till the state of aff nirw 
describeil hy Bucklnnd was reacheib Siiire then the planing dmvn of the cliff 
woulil Iiave led to the covering up of any ilepoaite left by tha eea, 

I’lie implement-bearing deposit waa removed in snceeasive layers and no signs 
of slmtifieatioa were met with till we liad advanced to within 23 feet of the inner 
end of the cave, when we again came across a band vividly coloured with red odue 
and comparatively ricti in clay ■, this extended from the easteru wall only half-way 
Buroflfl the ovu sloping backwards and downwards it reached the rocky floor and 
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di®ppeww1 at a diatance of 8 feat fmm its odtcrop. Thia was the uiost raaikod 
line of aeparatiou wc encountered anywhero, but it does not seeni to Jmvo had any 
^ignificoncet since the eatue kinds of implements were found both above and 
below it. 

Tub SiojiE IstriJiMBSTS. 

For so small a cave Pavilaiid provetl roniavkably rich in worked fUnl aJid 
clwrl. In out excavations over 3,ti00 Jiakes and fragnienta worn found, and of 
tiiesa somo 700 or 800 are iinpkuiente. Many bad previously been extracted by 
nther vMtorB, several hundrml Hakes and fragmen te are preserved in the Swansea 
Mtueum, and 1 owo to the kindness of Mr, Cnnnington an interesting series of 
30 implements. Onr richest finds were made at the inner end of tlie cave where 
the depoeils had been less disturbed than elsewhere. 

The fliitfertrd.—The flint, all derived originally from the Chalk, is of many 
kinds, owing probably to its having been coilecte*! from the adjacent glacial ilrift, 
in which atones scattered over a wide area liave been swept U^tbor by the 
movement of the ancient ice. But if this explanation should prove to be correct 
it becomes clear llmt the AurignAdan people cannot have inhabiled the cave till 
after the luaxitmun of the last glacial episode. 

A common variety of the flint is translucent tuid honey-yellow in o<dour, it 
weathers readily; anotlwr, rather conimcn, is black, and a thirrl, rather rare, is 
grey. The specific gravity rouges from 2*57 to 2-81, as determinefl in different 
specimena; iii one and the sauio specimen it is extreuicly uniiorm, Tlie flint 
often contains patches of opaque material, grey in oolonr, without hiatre, and of 
comparatively coarse texture; this is very resistant to the action of the weather 
and b never jiatinated ; ita apeciiic gravity is 2*6. 

Somo of the chert also ia Crutaceoua, its original home being the Upper 
Greenaand; it iisubUt wuiiains glauconite grains and weatliers white 

The greater part, however, is CnTboniferouB, and cmmca from the Carboniferous 
limcstoncL This is usually black, rarely histrous, and scarcely ever patinated. 
In thin aliccH iiu^ler tiio microscope the black colour is found to be due to 
diffused tnumparent brown material, doubtless oarbonaceous. 

Some of the Carbonifereua chert is grey or gteeiiish grey; one variety is without 
colour and remarkably translucent. Tim gray flint is sometimea dottwl through witii 
minute white spots. 

Tlie ajiecilic gravity of the Carboniferous diert rangus from 2*6 to 2'6T. Under 
the microscope it presents the Home granular crystalline Blniciuro as flint, but 
different varieties differ greatly in texture, some being remarkably coarse. The 
specific gravity and resistance to wcutheriug combine to show that tliu Carboniferous 
chert is coniposed almost entirely of quarT>2. The white sjwts mealioued abore are 
granular aggregates of an uudetermined mineral which baa n verj' high refractive 
inde.\ and strong double rofraction. 
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Nofc 1, g, 11, la, mnd U iiiv fliut, tlip ntt (ire dilrk Cftrboeileroitt chert, eioept No, lA 
which oppcM to be HQe Ictiiil of ignMiw rock: It it vary fine gteined end of e menilh 
bUck cdLonr. ^ 
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Tlie only direct and ttristworfctiy evidenoo of the relative age of the cave 
itupIomeutB m the order of aacceaeioa of the mdustdal layera in ^hich they oeeur. 
But aa we have seen, our excavatiotis failed to reveal the existence even of any 
inditfitrlal layers and consequently our elafiaihcation of the implementa rests solely 
on their morphological charnctenL It will he understood therefore that an imple- 
nicnt which is assigned my to the Monsterian class ig not neeeasaxily of Moaeteriau 
age, TIl^lee^l it may lie added as an independent statement that implements of 
Monsteriim woriinanship are well knovrii to occur in i/>wer Aurignaokii depoeits; 
as one among several instances we may cite the deposits of La Coimba-del-Boniton. 
so admiruhly iiivefitiguted by the Abbds Bnrdou and BouysgiynEe.’ 

On the other Jurnd we must not pirns our disclaimer too far; the order of the 
fluccessive indualtiea with their characterisl^c iruplements having been sufficiently 
established by obecn ation in Fraticc, Belginm, and Germanyp the form of the 
implements becomes a guide to the succession in those cases where this cannot 
otherwise be discovOTed. The chnracterktie implements thus afford precisely Ute 
same assistance here as eLiaraoteristic foosila in geology; and all the Implements 
classifie^j as Aurignacian may confidenlly 1^ accepted as iMlongiog to that age: 
indcod, we may go iurther stilL for though we cannot certainly af^tgn each individual 
Aurignacian implement to its special horizon, yet ivo can, on theevidenoe of a group 
of these impkiuenta^ doGnitely assert the existeaco of certain subdimlons, 
such as the Middle and Upper Amignadan. 

MousrteniAN. 

The cave afforded numeroiia examples of Moustorian implements both in flint 
and chert, mare especially m chert of the blaok variety. The flaking is generally 
rude and characterized by the removal of rather thick scales^ which are short and 
breads The forms, though often irt^ular, inoludo a great number of varieties, 
some of which seem to be preenrsers of the more flnielicd Aurignacuin implements/ 
They may be grouped os follows 

1, A rather large ovate flint flake, with a plain face 1>eloWp retaining the bulb of 

percussion ; the upper suTface, which preserves some of the crust, boldly 
flakeA and the edges serrated by minute Mousterian retouohes (Fig. 5, 
Xo. 1). 

2. largep fairly thick racloirBp® trimmed all round and carefully retouched 

’ H Butioa^ A aod J. B^ynoniCi “ Station prvhiiitoriqua do la CnimL^-deb Boulton, 
pjf^ Brivo (Omfeor BtAL ^ icL Air. rf ttrvJL d* 1007-1908, 54 pp. 

* Tho aumhfir and varirty uf thn Moum-irian im|Jamenta ia ao ctinaklarabjc imd their 
palLua, AAxmling to the Ab1j£ Brenil^ ao diatmctive that t wu inidiuikl to think iv Mouaianui 
horkon muaL DrigimUly havo been pt^fsaat, 

* 1 liATfl Iliad £n vaio to fimJ almpla Eoglish ecitij'iiileata for itk^ Froncli “ grattoir ^ and 

^^raelolr"; “acMper/ without quaJifloation, baa too wide a moauingp wid! ^‘acrateber** imd 
^roaper" arc mappropmUa; I tharef^re^ retained the Fiencb tarma, which am now 

sufficieutly famiLiar to Ungiiah authropelogiala. “Scraper^^ boweyeri may ba uwd aa a general 

taiTD. 
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«long one tjdge, Tl« litilh of jjowub^ji is genemlily removed (Fig. 5, 
N«8. 2.15; Fig. e, N(i.203. 

3 , Itoiigh, mther thicli, liiconvex kniiciUar ox difleiform Iwdies (ilg. 5, 

Sob. 5,13), occTimng Iwtli m flint nnd cliorL TLeir pnrposo is obscure ; 
for waul of a, better eirplanation they are sotnetimee sjwken of sUtig 
Btouea. 

4 . Snuill tliick irregular fomiB, generuliy rudely flakwl all over, often termiimt- 

ing at both enda in a rude point (Tig. 5, So. 10). These are very 
numerous, especially in bUck chert. 

TIuck but more regular forms than the preceding, flaked all over, tritnioed 
along Iwtb sides and ending in front in a point (Fig, 5, So*. 11,12). 

I>. Straight-edged gmttoint, vrith abrtipt flaking at the sctupitig end (Fig. 6, 
So. 23). 
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7. Stmight-^dged grattoLra, with on^i or tisote concava ngteht^ 

ITiesc pftsii into the neit variety (No. 8). 

8. Koetiste gmttoirsj aoinetiine* Te»owbliiig the Anrignecia-n implomont of tlig 

flame name (Fig. 6, No, 21)* aoiaetimes with the lieak uioine fully 
developed (Fig. 5, Xoa. 6, S). 

9. Short ecTftijers, nnt thn;Vi with concave noiohea whioh when they occur side 

by side (^ve rise to points, aiudj aa might he usccl for eemtcMng or Ixiring 
(Fig. No. 7), It may be oljserved, however* thni in fJiU jis in nniny 
eimiUr cases it is the ebneave notch which shows most ovidcnoc of wear 
and tear. In one instance (Fig. 5, IT) we have ji scraper with two nf 
iheao points, 

10. Yarioiw forms of racloir (Fig, 6, Nos. 3, 16, IS | Fig. 6 , No, 32), 

l^^«;UI>0-MOtJ£ST£RrAN. 

The implements included under this term dCKsely resemble the Iblou^U-rian 
hut bear traces of Anrignaoian workmaiaalup and may be referred to that age. Of 
ihc ntitncrone e^camplea in out coUeotion we may especially loention the 
following I— 

1. Tliiu Oakes often tewmbliog in geneml form the Mooatetiun 
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pointp with minute maq^ind touches, produoiiig a finely serrated 
edge (fig. 7, Non. ST* 30); of these fiakes bear a positive bulb on 
one aide and & negntive bulb on the odier> showing they were not the first 
to be struck off the nucleus {Fig. 7* So. 31); somo are abruptly retouohed 
over a 'psut of the peiipbery (Fig, 7, JfOp 2fi). 

2k Simple —Short thick tkkea with a straight edge. 

3* M(;^rnte Boldly flaked into form with lonitllar flaking on the 

auont and a well-marked antodur notch, Somethuos abruptly flaked at 
the base. 



no. t.—tweiTCi-HocfftEnLO uiruucjt^ia 
(TLm arft aU In flloL) 

4, Unmrmi i^ci .—A flake of meclititii thickneaa euding m a grattoir ot one 
extretnity and a point at the othcrp with a convex edge retouched to form 
a racdcdT oa.oue aide and a ooncave edge retonohed to form a concave 
floraper on the other (Fig. 7, No, 29)i 

o. Large fragments of Bakes remarkably imlforni in Uiicknaasand with equally 
remarkable flat ecaly flaking over the whole surface i this flaking is as 
tangential as the Solutrian hut pever gives rise to long narrow ohanneles 
(Fig. 7p Nob. 25* £8ji 

Aujugnacian. 

The implements of thie age* here m everywherOp are distingniahod by a rich 
variety of form* Such a multifarioue equipment of tools impHes that the workman 
exercised his skill in many different handicrafts* The worked bone and ivory to 

2 A 


YOU %UXL 
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bo dewiibed lator sci^rt thU iitfereuco; tli^ ahovr tb«t the Aurigiuciui bimter 
woe already fauiDior with the pruiciple of the aaw, the graver, the Bpokeahave, 
ladoir, grattoir, and drill; but much of his work was aceompliahed on periahable 
material, and be probably produced a whole host of ohjecto—spears, bows and 
arrows, (%ging sticks, thongs of hide, fur gartnente, basket work and nets—of which 
no trace has: been or ooold bo preserved. For eome of his iaiplemeuta we are 
nnable to assigii a use. 

The oldest of the Attrignadan implements hrom Fbviland are:— 

1. A variety of the carinate grattoir The typical $}-aHoir rnrinU or tffedtmr 
TttHi is thick and short, with a flat surface below, and a regular flaking 
on the aides, especially in front, produced by detaching compamrivety Jong, 
thin, narrow lamellte which can pjuailel or witli slight oonveigance from 
below upwards. When the lower face is worked large flakes are taken ofl" 
to produr» a flat base. The e.taniplea repcesentec] (Fig. 8, Nos. 32, 32«, 
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(TIwm STD aU {a flint. Th* right-imnd eiUnmiry itf 34 is tiw top of No. Mo.) 

33, 34, 34a) answer to this description, but am ruder in shape and leas . 
elahomtcly flaked than in the true grattoir caidnd. to which they may 
have given rise, or from which they may have been derived. 

2 . NucMfetrm ymffmr—This is a thick sorapor related to the precoding, but 

not provided with a keel (Fig. 8, No, 35). 

3, Atypk^ rariwr.—This ie a roughly chipped oval flake. 


ALddle Aubig.vacian. 

The Aurignardan style of working in flint attained its fullest oapmssioi, in this 
period: the certainty and elegance of the retouch is admirable, and the extreme 






§. 


FIQ, 9.— HITJIJt,* ArrWiJJfACIAX IMTt^LSaST^ (j^t)- 

35p 36p 45, mud 42 nrfl in C&i'1'ioaifcrciii& cbert^ Noi. 3T ftud M in Crfltnceorii clicrt 
with gUucanite, the reniaioiiig JfpWMcni art in flint.) 


2 A 2 
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dififarentiatiou of the forms ehawfl thiit the workman Appreciated the %'aloe of 
Hpecklized toola 

1. Xoclens gmttoir.—This is a nuolene which, ns ao often hnppetifFp ha$ been 

utilucod ae a grattom Similar farms occur in Keolitliic deposits. 

2, Straight grattoir (Fig. 9, Noe. 45* 53, 54, 58, 60; Fig. li, Noa 73. 74>-^ 

Rather thick, generally tabular, tiakoe, rectangular or aqniite. not onJibe 
a gun Eujt with wide abrupt lamellir Oakingt |>Brpcndicular to the edge. 
Professor Rreuil adds that Noa 54, BS, 60 and 73 present a salient laterni 
onglo which was certainly intended for a deOnite pnrpoaa 
S. OmttoJr with oblique tertninal retonches.—ThU differs from the preceding 
mainly in the diieetion of the iaknellar fiaking. 

4. Tanninal gmttoiip or grattoir at the end o! the Bake (ffTalt<nr mr 5oit/ de 

(Fig. 0, Noa 40, 55, and Fig. 10* Noe. 61 to 65).—The scraping end 
may bo rectUincar and obUqoe, with a Uteral angle as in Noe. 49, ^5, or 
carved in an arc aa in Nos, 61 to 65. The flake may be a long thin 
lamella (No. 63), or short and thick (NOh 61). 

5. Stmight notched grattoir (Fig. 9, Noe. 47, 52),’—A straight grattoir with 

a conesave eica\-atioti at the terminal edge. 

6. Rostrata grattoir (jpviioir d mitsctui ),—There are several varieties of thia 

form I a very' common on© seems to he closely related to the preceding 
fottUp the tenuinal notch bringing into greater relief one of the corners 
which forms the snout; or rostrum (Fig. 9, Nos. 37, 38, 40*41, 57, and 
Fig. 11, No. 71). 

T* Ogival rostra to grattoir—The snout is more developed^ and the plan of the 
rostral cud has the form of an ogive arc (Fig. 9, 35. 35* 42, 43). 

(This is n form which, so far os 1 reruember, is rather peculiar to PaviJaiid. 
It pasj^ hi^nsibly into another type which closely approaches a kind of 
burin: compare Nosl 34* 34ii, oldest Aurigiiaciaii. and Koo. 37i 41, 44,49^ 
and 50, middle Auriguaciau —Note by Fro/esmr JSrrwiJ.) 

8. Rostrate grattoir with inverse terrohial ratouohes.—The retonohes are on 

the underside of the rostninip hdJ sla|Mi in the opposite direction to those 
on the ordmary form (fig. 9, Nos, 30, 44, 48). 

9. Short grattoir.—Several varieties are ineludod under this fonm One of tlie 

most striking (Fig. II, Nck 68) is a short thin flake renaming the bulb of 
pCTUussbn on its plain under snrffice, and minutely retouched by regular 
oblique flaking at the front end to form a rircular arc with a finals* serrated 
outtmg eilge. The fine oblique flaking recalls some Soliitiian and Neolithic 
work. I doubt whether this was intended for a eeraperjt would he much 
more e^lent as a cutting implemeiiL Another variety (Fig. 11^ No. 57^ ia 
a thicker oval flake with rather abrupt retouching all round the |ieriphery, 
and a poiuted eitremily; a third ia a short-b^ked grattoir (Fig. 11, 
No. TO) with oblique lamellar lOtouchea 
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rJQi 10.—WU)&L1 AtlElQStACIJ.^ lUFLtxt^m (x f), 
(Theue Bre all in ^int.) 



yia^ IL—HCnDLl AUtli^S^A» llfFLXSiEtn? ( X f 
(Tlw*e are all in flinty except Ko. 7 % wIli eh li ta blauk tihcrt.) 
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JIO. la, — WmDLK iraOTACIAHT lim^kZTTB ( K iX 

(Him are all in flmL Th» upper right-hand cerrmr of No. W li the loirer right-haud comer of 
Ka &6«i;. Ka B5 ii inyerted. Na &1 It In lh« S^ratLsea Mmetim.) 
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10. nake« with termiDal inyeise oblique Tetoueh (FJg, 9, Nos, 46, 50, 51).— 
Tlieae Teeenible buniia, and lYofessor Breuil writes! [ ajn not sure that 

thej are not lateral buriii^^ No& 5Q and 51 at all eventa,^" 

11* Double racloir (Rg* 10, No* 66),—Eao loirs are extremely rare among our 
Aurignaciau impletnents: this ia erne of the be^t examples and, ae 
Ptofesaor Breuil remarks, it is entirely devoid of any Monaterian aepectp 


One of the most characteristic implements of the later Aurignacian iudnstry 
la the burin, which is diatingtiMied by its strong, short cutting edge* It was by no 
moans exduaively employed for engraving picturofi or carving in the round.^ but 
probably served a variety of ptuqjos^ea ■ it would Iks very useful for cutting thonga 
oat of bideSi and it was almost certainly the implement with which stripe were 
cut out o! reindeer's horn or ivory* The process in this case was to score two 
parallel grooves in the cubatance, and to deepen them till they met. The following 
varieties were found *— 


Simple fauria (htrin e» htc (h Jl'dir). —This b the classic burin of the 
Magdalenian age, but it is cominDn enough in the AurignacLan alsow 
The etigo, which la perpendieular to the pUiio of tho lamina, is fornied 
by two faces which meet iai an acute dihedral angle. In its typical form 
each of these facea is simple (Pig, 12* Nos, 75* 76, 79), hut not 

infrequently one or both may lie composed of aeveml fecets, and m this 
ease tJie form may differ sufliciently from tho simple burin to deserve 
a ^pi^rate name; m Mr. Henry Balfour pointed out 
to me, it seems to have eerved eoino other purpose; 
perhaps we might call it a a|>atu]ate burin (Pig. 12, 
Noe. 77. 83, 83«). 

2. Lateral hvitin {hmnitanffk or bun^l^aU).^ 
This is caBentiaUy a Hake with a distal truncated 
end* which is more or less tTousvereely rctotiched. 
Its sharp comer might be used for graving without 
further modification^ but in order to atrengthen the 
edge a spelt is split off, Jeaving a longitudmal facet 
which intersects the truncated end {Fig. 12, Nos. S4, 
85* 86), When the graving edge is blimted by use 
it can be renewed in various ways, as by taking 
off a second spall parallel to ito fii^t (FiK' 13) 
or by retouching the trtujcatefl end| or even by 
removing the whole of this end by a transversa 
fiacture. All these methods were employed, but 
the lofit named haul the disadvantage of unduly shortening the implement 
Soma specimens show by the step-like outline of the burin face that 



nOr la.—tHsgnmi to jlluAtrsU 
tbe nunufacture of n ktoml 
burin Aud tht taethoil of 
renewing ft* edge. (After 
the Abbtia Bouywiiiiie and 
BudonJ 


i ty BrtViL —The burin wm need for worfciiig in bone and ivoiy much mure 

than for engmvtng. 
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the edge had Ijeeu aever«d times renewed. The little spalls struck 
off atff preserved m the cave depoidta aad uiaj be recogtiked by their 
form, retouehitig and worn edgc^« aeme caae.^ (Fig. 12, Ko. 80) 
a pair of ueietaes near the faaae Eteem to have beep intended for a ligaturB 
to secure the burin to a handle. (Ifbk tjf Prqfem>r PreuH ,—Nos. SO and 
82 are not very typical lateral btiruia,) 

3* Lateral btirinK with inverse retouch (Fig. 12, Noa. 81, 81a)u—Professor 
Hreuil remarks: ' - This is no doubt a spatukte biiriiif but more lateral than 
usuah The greater part ol the spatulabe and Ijeakod hurjns from Pavi- 
land ahow a marked tepdeney towards inverse retotioh.'" My friepd, 
Mr. Miles Burkett, has called my attention to the prevalence of a similar 
retouch in the Aurignacian Station of Bertonne (eommnne of Peujard, 
Gitnnde); it is desoribed by M. Fran^-oia Palenu.^ 

4. Beaked burins (ianiw The graving end is formed by a flat facet 

tielow on one aide and an arched surface with paiallel lamellar flaking on 
the other (Fig^ 12^ Nosl 86, ST)- The edge ia renewed by flidcutg off thiB 
face to form a fresh flat facet. In some examples the bank hm been 
hammared down to give a comfortable grip. A specimen in block cliert 
(Fig. 11, Noa. 72, 72ff) reeaHs one Hgured by the Ahb4s Bardon and 
Botiyssonie,^ from Counba<debBouitou, the chief difference liomg that thb 
is single-ended while theirs ia dotible-endaA 

5. Pound grattoir with opposed burin {F% 12, Soa. 88, S9,89«, and Dl)—Three 

of these heautifully fQrmmetncol little implements have been obtained from 
PAAuliuid, one ia in the Swopsea MuBoimi and the other two were ftumd 
during oEir esccavatioua. One end is a simple hurin* the oilier a eirenlar 
grattoir with a carefully retouclmd ed^ [ the imdersurface b flat, the upper 
swollen and facetlocL Similar fonna have l>eeu foimd by the Abb^ 
Bardoii and Bou)^BjK>nie in the upper heartliH of ikiunba-del-Bomtoii.* 

6. Lames or flakes variously retouched.—These include forma with obUijue 

tenomal retouch, Bonie with a notch on one ^ide« 

7. Finally^aud quite atypical, are long flakec in flint and chert without retouch 

or defluite signs of use. 


XJprEE AimiG^AQlAS. 

Many of the forme already deenribed &om the Middle Aurignacian ore 
repeated here but tliey are usually diatiiiguiehed by careful f etouching. 

^ F. DaleaUf BiJex k retoucliefi andmukl^* Socw44 Arch^oio^qUM dk Bord&aur^ 

1010, torn. XJExi, pp. la, pliL 

* L. ELnloa, A kwI J* p. 45, fig. £4. 

* /Md, ioc. p 40 ^ Fig. No*. 60 liid 61. 
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The charactenatic implement o£ the sutMiivMion is s— 

1. The Gravette point (Fig, 14. Khg, 92 to 97* Noa- 96 end 97 nre the pointed 
extremity broken off)i—A long, etraightp paraUel-sided Hake,generally tri¬ 
angular in eccLioUt one edge of whjoh liae been completely removed by minute 
and thorough retouching* It differ from the Ctmtelperron point of the 
Lower Anrignacian, with which it nmy be confased,^ by its greater straight- 




no. 14.— I'FPJsa ATjaioHJjciiS tMn^MKvrtr (?< H 
(JN^ogL 100 to 110 ATv in OirlMiniferoui cb^rt^ &II the nthsr§ in flinL) 

ness* elongation and iiarniwneadp as well as by its more acute j-wint. There 
la a diFTerenee also m the retouchp whiclt ia more regular and finer in the 
Gravetto point, and ia almost constantly directed froiu below upwards. 
In the ChalelpeiTon point it sometmiea follows this direction, but 
times the opposite Erom above down wards. (Tlje flat of the blade w 


^ H. Brenlh €ubdiTiudi:is du ^lithlqne ffup^neur At laitr SlgaiScatiou/ 

Henda^ dt lit A7 P fTAntAsr^p^ti^t tcuun 1, p. IBS j 

aee in pattieuliir I, fl to a 
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regAideil the 
upper surface.) 



menu *r microUtlia (mlv 
L rcHtuhlinga Gmv- 
«Lt<3 painty hui wititckiit l 
cutting edg«. A epo-ko- 
EhAV« nr trttfnr, Botli nm in 
dint. 

Tlie Abb^ 


lower surfaeo* the longitudiiutlly toiOeltcd aide M iho 
In all m\t Hpeciniuny thu dirmtion la from below 
upwards: most of tbem show aigus of nao cm the 
cutting edge* However acute the pointp and in souio 
cases itH sliarpness i$ esetreme, tlio retouc?* is alivays 
continued along tlie b^uk right up lo the extremity. 
As shown by the Ahh6 Breuil/ tbe Gravette point 
passes into minute forms at Font Robert (Cottise} and 
this appears to l>e the case also at Pavi land. Among 
tho apeoiinens collected by Hr^ Cunuingtou is one 
IjoautiM example (Fig. 15, No. 1); BmuU as it the 
retouch is no Ices perfect uiid is carefully luaintoincfl 
throughout the whole length of one side. 

Breui! calls mv attention to the tendenev to aasume a 


triiingtiJur form which is presented by Nos. 94 and 96 (Fig. 14); a point 


of intercat, since it hns also been observed at Grimaldi and in the 
neighbourhood of Brive, 

2. Same similar little thin knife-like flakes occur but with a trunctited 

extremity (Fig, H, No. D8)+ 

3. Borers (perfoirg ),—Numerous flakes have been trinuned in ffuob a manner 

as to produce one or more sharp projectioua, which eerved probably for 
perforating skins or boring boles in wood or ivory (Fig. 14, Nos. XOO to Iflo); 
one of these borers (No, 102) resembles u form described from the Grotte 
du Trilobite. 

4* Spokeshaves —A few of these notched flakes (Fig. 14^ 

Kosw 106 to 110)^ r-^mbliug those from the Upper Aurignaciau of the 
Grimaldi have been diipped out of chert® A micralithie form 

ocoiire in Dr. Cunnington's collection (Fig. 15, No. 2). 

Numerous aniall flukes occur, Aurignacian in nge, which could never have Iseen 
retonchod in their pn-sent state ; they are no doubt tlie worn ends of burine ond 
scrapers which have been struck off to renew the edge. 



til il? 114 


no, I a—ii^ujpcors tlmee. {Pt^m MqttiiUia). 
f All thw ftT? in Aim.) 


’ djt, Fig. b Non. m to 

^ H. BrEUfl, Ak. ciirj p. 170, Fig. 11^ Nost 1 and 6 to IQ, 
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Sqoamou^ flakes.—These euriouH forms (Fig- W, Noe. Ill to 115)^ which are 
found flo commonly m the Anrignaciaiip extend upwards into the Magdaleulan and 
Asdlimi. Hei^ they arc no doubt Anrignacian and probably belong to the middle 
suJjdivision. The AbU Breuil i^marks that tliey are instTUtnents broken by some 
very violent usage which he doea not tmderaland. 

SOLUTBIAX. 

The approach of this age is heralded by a number of Proto-Sohitrian imple¬ 
ments diflt ing niflhwi by o HOW Style and technique, markedly clifferetit from ajiy 
that preceded thenip hut deatiiicfl to a long development^ wbieh reaohed ita 
highest i>erfectiou in srime of the Neolitlue achievement of Egypt or tlie still more 
recent triumphs of South America, 

1. Tanged stylet {poinls A —^Twu fragiiieum (F% iTi 116,. 119) 

represent one the tanged cud (No^ 116) and the other the pointed end 
(No, 119) of ft triangular stylet; thesB ate not unhke some forms 
tlescribcfl by the Abb^a Bardon and Boiiyesonie from the Grotto de la 
Font Robert,* but they are on a larger ecale. The flaking is Solutrian in 
character but comparatively rough* 

2- Laural-le^Lf point rn faiilit de luuri€r)r — This leaf-like laminai in 

clatk green cherts in faintly channelled on one aide by thin lamellar 
fluking whicli just skims across the surface (Fig. 17^ Nos. 118^ It 

is keeled on the other sJclBp and this character dhtinguishes it from the 
genuino Solutnan iuipleuient* 

a ParalleFsicW point.—A weD-pointed weapon (Fig* IT, No. 122). flat on one 
side^ convex and flaked all over on the other; the proximiil end is brokea 
offi This 13 preserved in Uie collection of the Swansea Miiisenm. 

4 Razor bladea—Those are triangular in section like a common riu:or; one 
aide is without retouch^, the other flaked aU over in churaoteriatic 
Sclutrian style ; the Uakea were started from the back where it meets the 
side and pro|Jiig)ftted acroes to- the cutting edge. Oncejcainple is completo 
(Fig. IT, No* 117) ; another (ITig- 17| No. 115) is ii fragment of a much 
finer blade, thiuner and with surprisingly beautiful chanudlmg; a third 
(Fig. 17, No. 120) is not retouched excopb on tJio back* which is crossed 
by channelled flaking. 

5* A universal implement.^ — This (Fig. 17, No. 121}j which at first sight seems 
to be merely a fragment, fa a complete impIcnienL It may ho regarded as a 
razor blade which narrows to a dres^ point at one end and expands and 
thickens to Ibrm a grattoir a I the other* 

^ L. BardoDi A. and J- Bouj^aonie, fa /bvi/ Briv^ 10Q8| Fig* 

p 11. 
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Tlie Ahhd Bitsuil states that the fonm Nos. U5, 117, m. and 121 are not 
K*oto-Solutnaii j thia is shown hy the direction of the retouch. 

of VppcT PMxih^ «y...^Aioong the stone imptements 
w w caiuiot be ass^gued to any particular horizon are two small pebhloa. 

rag the murks of use, Tliey wore selected not without iudgment to serve us 
hammers r the material of which they consist « very luniami resistant, in one case 



F|<1. 1 7^ftOt<^mihmtLlA^ [MFLUKIttK { X f>, 

enwe mo in Hint, ea^pt N„. ns, hb^, wliidi Is in dark gr»eu Crbonifewu, chart) 


B siUoified breccia, in the other a peculiarly compact hornblende schist * their fono 

nornnl- 

In specimens IS) the rounded and bruised ends are eitendpd 

plenes at right migles u, each other, and U.em is a depressiorrjS 
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whidi gives a cocvenifliit hold whichever end may be used; by dmplj turning it 
round it can ha made to atxii^e with eith» edge, hoiizoohU or vertical. 



no. ia,^iujtitsB-8n>irB (hat. 

A hammeMtooe with the edges at etidi end in plunee nt right luigl^ to OAcb otLor. One 
figure panMis into the other by totatieti nbcmt m longitndinul auu In Ui« piano of tlie 
paper througb fiO*. 

There is a third bamuier-stone of hlaok flint which has been ohipped into 
idiape; it is much bruised on the striking suif^. 


Minerals. 

Tlie cave men were ovidontiy not unobservant of the properties of stonos and 
mincrak. In thidr choice of stones for implements they woro guided by expert 
knowledge; they knew where to look for red ochre and bad already tecoguited its 
value as a pigment; but Uiey showed acuiions intereat in minerals which they 
could not apply to ueefvd purposes. Thus among the minerals hrottght into the cave 
are numerous fragments of psilomelano, one weighing nearly a kilogram; a hydrate 
of manganese allied to pyrolnsite is also present.aud them are besides specimens of 
lignite, fibroiis hematite or kidney iron ote. paeudotoorphs of hematite after calcite, 
marainilated limonite, anil a broken crystal of pure quartz. The pyrolusite might have 
furnished a black pigment, but not tbe peilomelane, which probably excited attention 
by its strange heaviness, as the lignite by its equally strange liglitnesB; the iron ores 
were probably found in association with tbe red ochre and were collected as curiosities. 

The quartz crystal was probably treasured for its magic powers; it recalls tiie 
piaotice so common among the medicine men of tnewt existing ptimltivo tribes, 
especially the Australians, of coiyuring such crystals out of the bodies of tbnjr 
patients with the object of effecting a cure. 


PAmAXION, 

We have already called attention to the remarkable dead-white potination of the 
flint impleiuenm, a character which they possess in common with a great aomber of 
others found elsewhere, especially in cave (teposits. 
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The queetioo ol patiiuLlion ha« not fis yet, 1 believe, 1«eA 90 dosely studied ae 
it deserves. 

The firet elep in the pixicess is the removal in solution of a port of the Hint 
ftom tt nioro inmltible remainder, which is thus rendered poioua. Wliea the iwree 
lue filled with air the difibrenco between the refnictive index of lius medium and 
the flint is eo great that the inoident light U scattered and absorbed, Thus the 
flint and its paiinn difler in their reaction to light in preeiseiy the same maimerss 
ice an<) suuw. 

It is easy to obtain very thin latutnm of flint, suitable for microscopie examina-> 
tiou, by striking off flakes witii a hammer; even flakes afTording a transverse 
section across the flint and its patlua together may be obtained in this way. If 
these lie imincrsed in an alcoliolio solution of some aniline dye and then well 


¥ ^ 

M- 


1 

ito„ l&.—rATisfATioH or riiisT (x40X 
Tlifr wLltfl [jfitiiim £a n3pn>fieiiE«d by tbn dai’kp cn»a-hA]tcW4 

Nu. li B urines of % flint oft^r digestion vnhconcvntnt^d muiuoiiiA Mlutzoa At 

A tempciAture of nboiit 140* CL for twentT-fonr hoare. 

Na fn Btotioii of Hint loid ItA piktiiia croetbg ihv Junclloii of the wcfi:tb&r«4 
etid utiwcAthiiiKid Hbt» 

No, 3. Sui'fiioiP of A flint with a “ blue ^ 

>vualied with alcohol the weathered emst or paliiia will ho found to a 

permanent atain and the dakop after repludjig the alcohol by xylol^ may he 
mounted in balsam for ohaervation under iho mieroacope- Commencuig our 
oxaminatioD at the junction of the crust with the flint (Fig, 10, No, 2) we shall 
gee the giained material fmyiug off into the fliiit in the Eueat of little threodi!; 
a little further ui, away from tho flmt. tho atained tnaterml forms a dose network, 
enclosing in its meshes the unaltered flint in the fonts of little globules from about 
frOo mm* to CM mm- in diamelan Tliese strongly reoaU the diakedonio globules 
observed by Meears. Jnies-Btriwne and Hill^ which tuEiy be traced itt the half- 
formed flint nodules of the chalk-marl through all of tmnafcjmiation from 
the fltate of opal to flint- 

On finely powdering the weathered ersiat of out Hint implameutg the$e globtdes 
may be isokt^ for separate erajniuatioTi. By applying a etain they eon be chowii 

1 J. JukgA-Browno And W- HJlh “ On tb& OtcurrsncM of Cetloid Silica in the Lov«r 
duilk nf Berkshire gtid Wat4i*’' Gtot. Sx^ iSiT, voL jeJt| pp^ 403-1^, 
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to Cflrry with tham, often eoatfng their exteriorp some of Lho weathered mAU5riRl, 
which in tafe In^tanoee in found, axaiumation betw^eon eroescd Kicobp to be 
iBotTopioi and* tberelorep in all probability, some form of silica hydrate. 

The amOTifit of fiiot which may be renaov^ in the natural process of patiiiatiou 
is coneidetable. A Holce which had weaUiered throngh ita whoto tbiekneaep as was 
proved by breaking it aeroBip waa fir&t weighed and then placed in melted parafliii 
till the contained air been entirely replooedp it was next removed and allowed 
to cool; afier cleaniug the surface, to remove all adhering paraffiiip it wa^ agaiii 
weighed and the difFcrenoe in weight alTordod a means of detemiiiiiDg the volume 
of the pores which had liceti produced by weatheriiig. Tlie result in one instauce 
was 35 per cent., in axiolticr as much ns 31 per cenL of the whale flake. 

Tlie white oruflt b evidently a residual effect of solutriou, but the pitiim is 
something besidm Ite outermost part is an extremely thin ijiipenuous film or skin, 
perforated here and there by a few minute holes only. The prai^ence of this skin 
may lie most readily proved by [creaking a iveathered Ikke across and immersing it 
first m a solution of ferrio chloride and than, after washing, in a dilute solution of 
ammonia; red ferric hydrate Is at once precipitated on tho fractured surface^ but 
-eUewherep under the natural akitip the yellow ferric chloride is seen to remain 
imchanged, except at a few pin-holes, where a littio ammouia enters and forma u 
-slowly expamiiug circular area of ferric hydratep Similarly when a fragment is 
placed in melted paraffin, the emission of air m the poraflin enters m confined to 
tho pin-holes and the broken extremity* 

It is to the proeeuce of this skin that tho patina owes W'hat littio Instto it 
pos^sCKses. 

Its formation is the second stop iu the process of patmatlon. The ^olutdon of 
silica wlucb is formed within the emst m concantmted by evaporation at the surface^ 
depodtion follows and coutiuues till the superhcial pores are so ccuLpIetely obliterated 
that nothing can outer or leave ilie fimt except by a few remaining apertures. 

We have hero much tho same phenomonou as tlmt preijentod by tho well 
kuowTi “desert vamisln” 

The existence of a snpeT&ciol layer has already been recognismd by Ilenanl 
and Klenient^^ who speak of it as a '' more compact^ patina oouiposed of cry^stelUoe 
'Silica. The inner patina is said to be opaqucp the outer a colourless with little 
ratniilcaiious of the iimer substance extending into it ThLg is not quite the eiaine 
fltruotuje as that bene described for I have not been able to distinguiBh the skin " 
under the miartitscope, iu existeLce con only be shown by indirect methods. 
lEenard and Klementp on tho cither hand, were able to separate their su|>erflcial layer 
from the inner patina and to analy^ it Such a thick ontor layer* sometimes more 
than 5 mm. in thickness, formSp however* the exterior of the weathered crust of 
many ctialk tliiits, and is, of course, imiuciisely mote ancient than any patina on 
Jmmoii implanienteH 


* fUuiiFcl and Klenicat, dc* rof . IfiS# sit, p, 77:^. 
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The whitcDess of tbo jMiLiiiAtioD in oqr Pnvilond ifi comlidoued, not onl/ 
b}’ the priiuaiy caono already pomted out. but tilflo by its thickaoss oud tho 
abaenofi of pigment. There are other patiiiaa which Dr. Allen Stui^ge clistinguiaUea 
as ’•blues" and "Teds." The blue » obvioivdy au incipient patination, in which 
the Eiienwt film of weathered taatcrial is drawn over a back^ground oi black dint. 
The red pAtinaa are due to the presence of ferric oxide or hydrate: this lias been 
denied. 1 therefore placed some flints Ixiaring tlie red patina^ in a solution of 
nitro-hydrocbloric acid; thia completely reniovetl the colour, and on neutralizing 
the solution wdih ftiatuDuia. ferric bjHmte waa ptecipitated. To complete the 
pnxif the Idcaohed fliiita were introdiieed lirsl into a solution of ferrio crhloride And 
then of ammonia, wbeu the original re<l tint wm rcatored to the patinn. 

ArclueologistB have sometimes hoped or imagined that it might be found 
possible to eatitimte the age uf an implonient Itom tire thickness of its patina, and 
toy friend I’rofetwor July Las even made experiineuEa with this object. It in 
possible tliat a motlud may be devised which will be applicable in special cages 
but not, I think, ttnivereally. 

Fatinati on piwseetk very slowly. We may gain some general idea of its mte 
by detonnining the Uiichness of the patina produced in an estimatetl perinDd of 

time. The thickness may cosily Ije found by 
breaking our implements acroea and measuring 
the white crust under the luicroecope (Fig. 20); 
observataona on seventeen of our specimens 
gave an average of 1*36 nun. Tha age of the 
AuriipiBJi;iau ie unknown, but I doubt if any 
sTobeoIogiat would regard X3„600 years ns an 
exccasive or even odcttuate estimate; accepting 
it for the sake of illnsttatlon we obtain 
1*36/13,600 = O'OOOJ inni. per year as tbe 
ai'emge rata of formation. This, however, is 
merely an average linscd on ihieknessea wiiiob 
vary over a wide range, from 4*1 to 0*15 miu, or 
eveii to zero, for there are eomo varieties of flint 
which do not weather perceptibly at all: this is pnrctcularly tlie case mth a dense 
block flint which traveraea tlio white surface of aotne deeply weathered apeciuiciia 
in a conapiouous baud and cloca oot present even a blue jntinatiou nor any loss of 
Instre. Thus the rate of patinarion depends in part on the constitution of the flint, 
a variable factor. It alao varies with external condititms; thus it is not the same 
even for different fridea of the same specimen, in one case, for iuatance, the thickness 
of the patina on one side is 0*3 mm., on the othfir CHI iDm.,iii a second 0*75 ram. and 
1*8 min. Hero the diOereticc depends upon inject; A, de Mortlllet has given 

‘ 1 tuvs to thank Dr, Allen Storge for thesD and other interesting eiiunploa of weatliored 
ainta Uia view^ even when we differ freni theai, ore slwan iiimoliLtag and auggeatbe; 
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another example whieJi how the mte h affected by the differeiit ooitdiliiDiLa 

which prevail in (UlVerent partfl of the cave; he describes a lanrel-Ieat jioJut which 
li£id I)eeii tiroken into Jout iwitt* and Altered UirougJi the eave earthp so that 
when found they were lying remote from one another; they pitssent different 
patLUiLSp three of them lire grey, the fourth i& white anil deeply weathered 

The ^Ivent agent on which the weathering depends has not yet been identifiecL 
Water alone may proiltice some effect* but evidence is lacking; olHservatious on old 
Hint w'albj exposed to the rain might throw some light on the aubjoet, but the walla 
WDukI need to be very ancient Tlie oldest [ have examined w'as one in Wln&hestsr 
College facing tlie rainy quarter and built a.d. I3{?4, or 52D years ago. In this inter¬ 
val weathering at the average rate already supposed would have extended inwards for 
0’05 uun.p and li£i%'e produced a perceptible result; butconsideriDg how great a uuinber 
of flints were exixieed to ohaervatioa we might perhaps Uite the maximum rate m 
applying to some of them and ihiM weald give a thickneasof 0'15 inm.i yet no trace of 
patinalion could be anywhere dificerned: there ivaa no sign of a blubh lilm^ nothing 
beyond a slight loss of histre. Tiih would eeem to suggest water alone is inade¬ 
quate t<i accouut ior the whole of the phonoiiienon, and we are led to assume the 
indueiLee of some dissolved ingredient, lu the water percolating through the cave 
deposits calcium dilijdric carbonate occurs in considerable quantity and it is not iiu- 
possible that it may play the pari icquirecL The only other hkely substance is 
ammonia. At Paviland ammemia is prewnt iu the cave earth j when digging T was 
often aurprisod at the rich amrnioniaoal odoirr which filled the air; it is evdved 
from the animal matter of the bonce which are stjU in course of decomposition^ The 
effect ofamiuonia oii i?iUcatea nmy be observed on old glass windows situated over 
stables or on the ghias of amnrouLi bottles in a laboratory ; it Is very marked and 
strengthens the suspicion that the patinatiou of flints ntay be produced by the sanio 
reagent. 

To determiuo ihh [Kiint 1 exposed three fragments of flint to the action of a 
conccutTHtCil solution of ajumonia in a scaled tube which was heated to n 
temperature not excecfling 140^ C\ for 24 hours. Ou removal from the tulie they 
were w^aslied firBt with hydrochloric acid and then with wateiv After drying they 
were all found to have suffered some loss of lustra imd one in particular had been verj^ 
definitely etched. On exmniiiing thtsspecimea under the mioroecope the whitened 
part was seen to liavc iho form of a deticato broken network with circular meshes 
filled with the unaltered Hint (Fig. 10, No, 1). The same kind of nlfet is produced 
by natural wcatheringp m may l ie seen by examining the surface of a Hin t with a blue 
pditina in the region where the patina faiics away into the unaltered part, but m 
thia case the network la mora complete and more diffuse (Fig, 19^ Na 3), The 
appearance U indeed just auch aft our examLuatioti of $ectionft of the fully weathered 
crust would leail ua to expect, the cminlar areita of tmaltercd Hint corresponding 
with the globulea we have already mentioned. Chalcedony ir^ied in the some 
way is also etched, the part attacked being iuteratitM to the orystalline fibres. 

The exporiment affords proof of conwdow, but not necessarily by ammonia, 
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for >vBteT alone he^^ted np to 140° C. exerts a oorrosive HoUon on silioatos. It 
was therefore naoBaftiu^' to make a control exporiioontp nod somo bugmenta of flint 
were hen ted Ui up to tbia tem|«ratnre for 48 houn^ in a aea]c«I tube, Tlie 
glafts tube was corroded by this troatment^ but not the flints. The experiment^ 
howeverp is not decisivei since some Hints yield so much more readily to solution 
than others. 

I li^ve also ox^Kieed freshly fractured flint to the action of a cunoetitrated 
aointioD of ammonia for the apace of six monilid under atinoapheric e^adltiona of 
temjieratiire and prus^urei but withocit reeulL; a sinillBr expenmeut, made with a 
decompofting organic solution wMch evolved ammonia freely, waa equally frulilo^^ 

if vte wisli to probe tbo qucstiou qI patination deeper we must endeavour to 
obtain somo dear ideas on the eonatitution of flint As early ua 1833 Fudis 
proposed to rcganl Bint—and ehalceiiony, which only differs from it by poaseealng a 
fibrous^ instead of u gmnular etruoture—flfl a mixture of crystalline silica or quartz 
and coDoidal^ or, os ho termed it amorplioiisailic% ojmL Later Itose 
contiovarteil tins vicw^allcgiugTertoiieously^ that flint and oliulcedony are indentiool 
in all fcheLr most Lii]x>ortant oburacters viith quartz. The subject wi^ then 
reinvestigatei:! by JlrtTumebbei^, who uonGrmed the oliservations and supported the 
conclusions of Fucha^ but at the same time showed that tbe uruouut of silica 
dideolved by alkalies out of flint is far in excess of the quantity of amorphous 
silica w^hich can be present in it, a result which was afterwards eni]>liiisizod by 
Eciiartl and Ktemeut* who dissolved as much as 8fl jjter cent, out of a chalk 
flint containing per cent, of silica, TJiese obsoi^''ora also mvostigated the 
problem witli the aid of the )nicro$co|)e and eame to the conclusion that flint 
consists of amorpiioue dlica intercahited in influiteirimal particles between ciystul 
grains, some which have the character of " chulceiionyj^ 

Tliat one of the conetitnenta of flint is a hjdrosol of ailioa can^ I think; admit 
of no doubt. It is not couimou opal, for that would bo teodily detected by atainizig 
reogaiita; in all probability it is some form of 

The effcobf of heat, long agooi>3ervcd by Ehrcm berg* afford dcebrfve evidence 
on this point ,:V simple experimeot is to place dotne Uiiu flakes of flint in 
platinum foil and then expose them to the hoUcst port of a Bmisen llame^ They 
do not docrepitato under this trootmentj nor ie any ''cs^kling produced^ snob as 
results when larger fragmenU are placed in a fire; but they eomplutely lose their 
translucence and acquire a uniform dead-white eoloar^ Chalcoiiony treated in tht; 
same way affords the same results a control experiment quartz nuiy Ito 
calcined; it will be bund to remain ateolutely unaffected. The whiti^^riing iS:^ of 
course, acoomponiod by the loss of water. 

Ttie calcined flakes may lie uiounted in aniseed oil and examiued under tlu? 
mioro3oojie; they retain their whiteueaa wliea illumiuatcd by reflected light, but by 
tranamitted light the whitanesa gives place to bsxiwu, indicating the prepuce 
of a finely porous material like opal. Add to this the sigaificaut fact tluit i)e£wcoii 
crossed Nieols the flake pTeeenta preciftely the same crystalline granular appoamuce 
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lliat it before ignition,^ luid we peiceire at onoe that thn t^iut mii^t conmt 
of two ^iiiri^Eaucea, one whicti is Jecompoffid by lieatiiig with tlie libemtion of water 
—probably hyalite—and auother, wliicli suffers no diange. 

It is tempting to regard thia less, alterable flutoiajice as iiuartK, A mi^cture 
conaiHting of one part of byalite (Isavlog a specific gravity of 2‘1 and toutnitiltig 
G per cent, of water) RJid five parU of qaartx, would liava a apeciGo gravity of 2'5T 
and contaifL 1 per eeot- of water; one cousieting of oue part of eiMiUr hyalito and 
12 parts of iptarUs wooUl hfivo a specific gravity of 2'61 and cijntjuo 0'46 per cenL of 
water. But the specific gravity of fiint ranges from 2'57 to and it ooutaiua 
about 1 per cent, of water, Stidi a mixture would also explain iho optical cliaracbers 
of Hint so far oe they eau bo ohservod, and ila reunnrkable eoliibility in fdkali 
eolations is stateU by Itose to be no greater tlian that of powdered qnaru. 

Vet 1 am by no uaeans convinced that the fiecond siibslAtiee ia notUMlly quartsL 
Michel Levy and Mcumer Oh almas’ in a masterly study of the ctystalliae 
constituent- of chalceilouy, liave shown tliat it dilfers from ipiart^ b}*^ iKt^scH^ing two 
optic axes and a bitieftitigenee of between 0‘099 and OOL I tiave repeated tbcir 
observations using cltnlcodooy which biol been ignited in the blowpipe llaine^ and 
obtained aiiuibit results. I have also tried to isolate this constituent^ hoping to free 
it from bynlite by treatment with potash or hydrofinoric acid, hut none of my 
attempts have mot witli success. The efTect of hjdroGuorio xcid oti chalcedony is 
nut so miicii to boLilc tlic crystalline fibres m to corrofle tlie ^ones of growth, some 
of which it dissolves more rapitlly tliam others. 

There in room for farther investigiition, but wo may ccncluik from the fore¬ 
going fclmt Hint consists of two constitnintJ*. ono n hytiri:™! of liilica and the other 
a cryatalline form of pilicon dioxide. In the process of patimtion the IkyiLro^l 
is first attacked^ after wants the cry's talline const tituent. It is possible that the 
latter is fir^t hydrated and then dissolved; hi any case it is so finely iliWded to 
yield comparatively rapidly to e<ilvents. 

The Carboniferous chert differs considerably from flinty it rarely becomes 
patinated, and Some of the purer almost colunrle^s varietiiiai are more coarsely 
grained and |K»53esB a hLgher speeifie gravity (2"G5). Tliey prolwibly onnobit entirely 
of quarU, 

Implements of Bone anh Ivoav. 

Bits of worked Ivory wem turned up by the spade in great atimberB, but mci^t 
of them were so aoft and full of water that they erumbleil at a touch; somCi 

^ Tbia fact h m joipatiaui that 1 bava r^pvatedly heated dint fkkfl» la th^! highest 
t«niperatum attainftbln wiili a H^re-pKth bbwpEp*, but In. ah c&aaa th^ cry«taJluiQ conntitaant 
r<!inu[i«d uaduLugod 

’ Michael E^ry jtnd Chalauuip Soe. Fi^gamdt ISSi, tom. 

pp. 1^190^ pIjL TboK diAtinga^hed bTeetig^tona have aot takp^n^uifiditiutly mto acooaijt 
tbe inflacnoe of MKocuited ailicti bjelfatc on Focny of tho jjrojwrtiea of !ut^t& Thu 
overngbt lian led iL F. WaJluTarnl to mnke vnun very ciirioUA rrmarka on thts relatio'b of 
quart^meand qtuu-LE 1807^ p. 6 S)l 
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however, especially where the cave earth was eoniiNwatively dry, wore better 
prts^crved, and the total uuinber of ivory and bone objects wliioh hava bcNsn 
oblaincd by various ejcplorertt frazn tiuiB to time is coninderable. 

—Nmnerons fragmants of the ivory rods iiefwribed by Bucklatid as lying 
adjacent the sJceleton, and soma fouiid by omselveB in the imubo part of the cave, 
ate preecrved m tlie tTuivertkity Miifleum; the longest {Pbtci XXI I, Sc) tneaaiireB 

99 mm. in length and 9 nmi. in diameter, ecme of the shorter fragments ate thicker 
(13 mm.)i Mma thinner; all Uiat I luive seen are abrnptlj" truticatml by fracture at 
both en<H but Mr. H. Balfour found one fragnieot in Miss Tiilbot's colleotiou with 
otic and preserved: it ia slightly swollen and well rounded oK 

Tbo more oompbte ivory rods found in Aurignacian deposits on the Condnont 
are abr>, ^ a rule, broken ofl' at one or both ends \ some taper to a point at one and, 
otbera to a ehisel edge, and these may liave been used as arrow or spear points, but 
tliere ^re many which cannot tiave aarvad Clls purpose, tliey may have been bag 
Iiandles, sinew twisters, uettiug ping or bow drills, it ia imposaiblo to say. 

Conaitleriag the itnplenienta with winch they were ahaped, these ivory rods 
are ramaTkably true to a eylindrieai form, and the aurfaee b oflen so smooth m 
Aiiggest that tbe final touches were given by grinding ejjH polishing. They were 
workcil parollol to tho groin of tbe ivory and consequently luive now a gmrt 
tendency to split longitudinally (Plate XXIh Figs. 2dp 2&). 

Atpfs .—^Tbe nave has not yielded any bone needles, which indeed are extremely 
nue before MagdsJcuiau tiines, but several welbahapetl and finely pointed bone 
awk have been found from time to time. One (Plate XXI I, Fig. 6) is preserved 
in the Swansea Mui^nm, and two (Plate XXII,Figs. 7 and 9) were obtained during our 
excavation; one of these was onfortimatelj broken by accident iinmediately after 
its discovery. It is probable that tbe old-fosluoiied mclhod of flowing with an 
awl wbkli siiTvived in recent times among the Austmlions, the Indians of 
the North American plains, and the Bushmen, was gonenjilly proctl^d by the 
Aurignacbui {XKipk. 

Ar7iUd^~Th^ fragments o! an ivory armlet found by Buck land are preserver J 
in the University Museum; their curvature on the insiide correspoDdH vrith a cirelo 
62 turn, in diameter, or about tlm same as an averngc-dacil silver bangle from 
Ceylon. The surface is fimooth; the transverse sectioji varies in form and Ihick- 
nesa, frora point to point* ae shown tu tbe illuBtrotion (Pkie XXJl, Fig* 12}, 

Some needless astonishniont lias been expressed at the indastry jind patience 
oxercLScd in carving so slender a ring out of solid ivory. The ancient workman 



Bligma to fltaow how ivorjr rLogs may bo obtained Imm &n 1^1opltlllLt% tuak. 
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performed no mieh feat. TLe lume of the mftramoth’a titak ia not a solid mass but 
excavated for tha pulp cavity in a hollow cone, and all that is necessary to obtain 
u luig ta to make two parallel cuts with aeaw across the tusk in this region (Fig. 21 )i. 
To remove the edges of this ring with a hollow scraper and tbatnooUt its surface by 
fme grinding would be a comparatively sample task. 

BROoiher .—Tito Paviland coUection at Oxford containa a beautiful example 
f Plato XXII, Pig, 1) of n class of kapleineuts which are well known under the name 
of " lissoiis ” in the Aurignaciau cave-deposito of France an<l Belgium. 

Buckland describes tiiis as a fm^piient nearly of the and shape of a 
himiau tongue ..." and continues, "its anrfaoe is smooth as if it liad been 
applied to some use (by) wliioh it become polished, and by which 
the scratches of the coarse knife from which it neoeivctl its shape 
have Iteen nearly obliterated.'* It should be pointed out that the 
implement is not a fragment; a few bits have been chippetl olT its 
proximal end. but otherwise it is complete. It mcasnrea 87 mm, 
in length by 40 mm. in breadth, 15 mm. in thickness at the base 
and 5 miu, at the distal extremity. On each side of the liaso is on 



nbli<[ue facet, sloping from before backwards and possibly intended 
to lit tbe implement to a handle. 

Mnrr&uf smaps er —Tw*o incomplete iraplemento 

(Plate XXII, Figs. 4. 4a) carved out of a long bone (radius ?) arc 
exhibited in the Swansea Museum, one, 124 mm. long, retains the 
}>oiuted end, and the other, 142 mm, long, the handle end 
uninjured. A third and perfect example is pteserved in 
Miss Tnlbot*s collection at Fenrice Castle (Fig. 22). These 
implements, which were [loesibly used as marrow scoops, afford 
the only inatenco of decorative carving from Faviknd Cave.' 

Perforated Ucih ,—Three canine teeth of the wolf (Plate XXII, 

Figs, lla, 11b, lie), jjcrfarated for su.spensioa at the base, are. in 
Swansea Museum, and two additional specimeoa were found by 
us. Besides these two perforated canines of iho reindeer were 
identified by Mr. Henry Balfour in Miss Talbot's collection. 

Tliey doubtless contributed, along with perforated shells, to form 
a sort of necklace, aucli as won commonly worn in Aurignocian 
times and is still in use among primitive tribes. 

Tr»7f«i(frf betif^s eanitic .—We found in our excavation u large 
bear a cauiuo, from which the cusp seems to liave been sawn off so as to e.Ypose the 
pulp cavity. It is just possible that this might have l>cen usetl as n handle, the 
pulp cavity seni'ing to receive one end of a splinter of flint, Mesora. Chpitan and 
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Spatula Itcpi 
Pavilud Ckvu 
ptxwrred in 
Miis Tftlliot^ 
eolltictioD, from 
b drawing mad^ 
by Mf. Ileiu-y 
'Balfour ( x J)* 


* The Abb6 Brvuil is inclined to think that these abjocto may bo less ancient tlum the 
other tone iaipleinentii. Ho points out that the tone (ecteceiui 1) of which they eo&nst m not 
mueb altered, and that their form recaU* aomo andent Magdalonian spatutaa (desciibed in his 
paper, already cited, ** Lea Sinh-divtsiom du Pa]£uJithi{|no auperimr,’* Pig. 25, JIo. 4)," 
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I%)'Ttiiiy' have deacribcil & bear's tootii from La Fermsai^^ the root of wbiob i» 
inoiBad All over but especiaUr just below tbo ouaanol, and they moution a Hon h 
canine from tl^ iCutli bearing siiiular marks. 

Setym rib, —The baa^ obtained duriitg our explomtioo were soot to Oxford i 
they were for the greater jjart in fragmentB, of whied) tiere were many hundreds; 
they weighed about 300 Ibsw After tvasliing eaeh was sepaTAteJy exataiued for 
eigne of car\iDg or eugraving, but without teatilt; the moat interestiDg olyeet which 
rewarded our eoArob a bit of n rib about an inch long which had been sawn 
off tlie parent Ixme anrl which still retains niarks of the tool. The saif was first 
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Ka 1, 1 licme &howiii(f iQDgitndiDXl^tdaliofiii, duo tosmipLp^, mid bfoLuKl vuU 
Hi tliji!; up]Mr ond^ bs thouj^b it had h^ Ui^ed for on tnvil ( x l]t 
No, 2 Will fragHiPiit af m wwti nh ; Bawji Lt <mmii **tn ffiww " in 

tlio tijiper part of No, 2, in ^ ftlnuwt io profile \ a w?m4ch kft by an 
untie mnvciiw&t nf th^ mw in to bo juin juit bobw it (x |y 

applied to the face and when it had sunk lislfway tbroagb, its thiokne^a provente^l 
it proceeding further; attempts were thcnnustle to saw iicriMss the e^lgcsbut without 
auoceae, for the rib then broke across along the original notch (Fig- 23^ No. 2, 2aJ. 

Brififed ftonr.—We also found fragmonts of hones which had been scraped by 
flint miplenient% and one of these is imurked with bruises (Fig 23, No. 1), 
reeall’mg thoee which have been observed on " eoiupreaaomfrom Mousterian 
depoHits and attributed to ptiesaure applied in the flaking of flints, 

IvoTjf pt^ndanL —A aingnUrbistorj'attaches to this object (Pla to XXU, Fig. 3^), 
In the couree of liisexploiTatbns Buokland found part of a omminoth tuak " in whiohp"* 
he »ye^ ** has been formed an irregular cavity about two inches m diameter (similar 

* C^piUn luidt FWytony, **BUtbo istaiatorique dc 1 a J lOlS, mU, 

p. Se, -Fig, W_ 
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to those effecta of inflammatjon whioU are predoicej in recent Ivor/ by gun¬ 

shot wounds) and encLrcled with conceiittic laniiniieof bony matter plEoad obliquely 
to Lhe grain of the irory: it is probably the effect of a blow or ftaeture leoaiviHl 
while thirt part of die tusk was yet in ita pulpy slate and within tlie 

^Vliilo our digging was in progress an mcnraion of the sea washed out of the 
cuive eartU a curious egg-ahaped body (Plate XXII, Fig. 3a)* the nature of which 
wm not obvioua to insi>octioii. Its geaaral fonu and appearance suggest a nitttiral 
growth but it bears evident traces of htiman w^orkmanship. At one end it 
producer! into a little proce?!s* evidently naturah and below this two plane surfaced 
have been pared awiiy, so to reduce ita thickness as a proliminary to boring a 
hole through it. The boring was clriven from both sides, two coniiMil cavities being 
pruduccfl which meet in the mkUtle^ 

The suUtacicc of this pendant looks like ivory^ but it does not ahow the ivory 
grain. Ftir further infonuatiou ita specific gravity wa$ dcteriuiued; it weighs 
114r’3 grama in air and 53'5 grama in water, its specific gravity aa a whole is 
therefore 1'83* wlule (Jiat of tlie ivory found in the cove ratigeft from 2'5^ to 2-83, 
with a menu of 2"6, Tliia disorepaucy augge^ted the preaonco of floma internal 
cavity; some minute fragments were therefore removed and their j^clfie gtavity 
deter turned by menns of a difTuaion column^ it was foiuid to range from 2-52 to 
2 7^ the greater fmrt having a specific gravity of 2'6. This object m therefore of 
the same nature as the ivory of tins cave, a conclusion which a chemical e^amtna¬ 
tion confirms. An iutertiJil ca%'Lty is present witli a volume of 16 or IT c*c.* or 
atK>ut one quarter of the volume of the whole (60 8 c.c.). 

Tfie outer surface ia smootliaud polished, but rises hero and tliore into tubercles 
anil tear-shaped ridges or oxosto^ of which have Ixieii planed away bj a 
stone implement. Tlie perforated end La ataiued red with iron oxide. 

On puzzling over this object I concludetl tliat St must be an oeeeous growth 
produced by a wound in the pulp cavity of a manunoth^stu^k, and thou on referring 
to Hiickland''a work 1 came across Ida similar oxirlanatiou of an abnormal growth 
presioiiHly quoted. When discussing tbis with iny friend and a^istiint* Miss 
Byrne, she informed me that the epeeimen described by Buckland was in the 
Mutuum collection (PUte XXII, Fig. 3). We wore therefore able to compare them* 
and fuuud that they tallied to a nicety, the egg-siiaiJcd body obviously fitting into 
the cavity of the injured tusk. ThuSk &fter tl^ lapse of many tlioiisaruts of yeaie, 
WQ are able to bring these objects once ogein into tlieir mtural relations* 

This curioue coinoldoiice alforda additional evidenec of the contempomry 
existence of Paviland man and the mamiuoth, and it Bhowa in [lartioular how sound 
Bueklaad was in his origiuaL judgment that the worked ivory Imd been obtained 
froin the tneks of the mammoths 

As to the purpose of the |jendant, which would have made an excellent 
plummet, we may* I think, dismiss the idea that it was used as n net ^ket or for 


* Buckknilf 
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rtny iuecliani<»1 purpcKC, TltP ivalU of tlie perforatioo too to resist 

nay but the eliglitoat stmiii. lifsgio powers wero probably attribute^] to so mo and 
remarkable an object and it might have been suspended in the cave or slung round 
the ntek of the ha n ter to bring him good luck. 


CouPOHmoK OF Tii£ Ivory. 

The ivory aiul bones of the cave earth generally retaiu a cousiilernblo i:[uantity 
of otganitt nmtter wbicsb. on iliasolving mvay the mineral conedtuents in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, remains behind as a transparent, fairly consistent mass. 

Ttie specificgr&viiy of this organic residuum, os well as of the bone or Ivory as 
» wliole, can be determined on very small quantitlea by suspension in u dififiision 
column, which Utus afTords a simple and elegant meatis of discovering how far the 
decomposition of these anbstaoces has iMroceeded, 

The organic matter is only slightly denser than the etastin or ossetu From 
which it is derived; thus the fresh clasUn of recent ivory haa a specific gravity of 
i‘28, the dct!oin]K)sing elastin of the mammeth tvoty of raviland of 

If we attribute a specific gravity of 3 to the bone earth, which is the luinenil 
oonstitnciit of ivoiy, tlicn the compositioii of the ivory will be about 40 per cent, of 
clastin and fiO per cent, of bone earth, thin ratio giving n speeifie gravity of 
1'953 while the observed specific gravity is rfi4. 

The specific gravity at Eigyplian ivory from tom its of the First Dynasty, m., 
5,000 years old, is 24. of some of the mammoth ivory of Paviland 2'545 ; of 
£, antifaui ivory 2'62, and of R mrruftbnaffs 3-87, and the correspoudlng 
F|uantities of elastin aiw for Egyptian ivory 20 per cent,, tnaiomotb ivory 13 per 
cent., R. fifl/w/MBa ivory 10 per cent., and R. merMfionn/is 3 per cent. These results 
suggest the possibility of detonnioing the age of asiKcJtncn of ivory from its sjneific 
gravity, but on repeating my observations I find vajiutiona of so large an Hiqonnt 
lli&t it will be necessary to make further observetiont- 


Tus Skeleton. 

The famous "Eed Lady” was found by Bucldand on the left (west) side of the 
cave under 6 incites of earth, but judging frttm the eroded extremities of some of 
the bones (radius and ulna) it nvould seem proliahle that a port must have been 
exposed to the oir and worn away by the action of water. 

Xearly the whole of the Ivft side of ^e skeleton was preserved, but as 
Buckland expressly states, ibo skull, vertebne, and the extreuiities of the right side 
had disappeared. It is w'orth while to call atteution to this stateiucnt because a 
belief prevails that the skull was obtained and was deposited in the Univemitiy 
Museum but subserpently lost: so that one of tho first inquiries made to a new 
professor of geology is ■‘Have you found the Puviland skull?” For this legend 
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the diagraxiiiiiatic iUuetration given by Baeklaiid* is iir^ib&bty mponssHile^ ^ince it 
repreflonU tlie skeleton ^ complete, flknll md ^^L 

The bon6» said not to liaye been distnrl>ed^ 00 th4;kt this pott of the 
cave, at lesstp bad not been dug over before BuckJaiid"s vUit- they were 
ejEteuded *^111 their DAtuial onler of contact'' and included the huniema, radiiia, 
and ulna of the left arm and the bones of the left leg with the foot ” entire to the 
extremity of tlie toea/' m well as a part of the right foot and many ribs* Tliese, 
with unitqporunit exceptions^ are to be foimd in the Mtiseuin, which confsina^ in 
additionp the greater jjart of the right filnila, the distal exttemity of the right tibia, 
kmd a fragment of the loft acapulu; but of ribs tlicrc am onlj^ four fi^agnienm, and 
some of the bones of the left foot arc missUig. 

Bucklend notes the curious fact tluit in the miilst of tho bones of the 
ankle there was a small quantity of a yellow wax-like suWtoiiee resembling 
adipocere* 

There is a rainarkable parallelism between this interinent and those of 
Mentone; here aa there the body was laid oat approxiinaiely parallel to the axis 
of the cAvOp with no attempt at orientation; red ochre was profnaoly iicattereil over 
and almnt it and this pigment still atlheres^ to the bones; large stones were placed 
at the liead and feet; and various funeraty ohjectSp such as ivory rods and 
ornaments, and little seaahelis were liitriod along with it. 

Miss Byme fonnd in the matemi from our excavation Lhe distal end of a loft 
humerus which clilfers greatly in character from that of the " lied Lady,*^ 

Jkstrip^i&n &/ th€ 

For the mcasiu^cments of the bones given in tbe following aeoountp aa well aa 
for numerous descriptive notes^ 1 am indebted to Mr. F. II. S. Knowles of Oriel 
College, 

Tbe knmerus (Plate XXIIL Fip. 2p 3) is a oomparativaly etender Iwne and the 
muscular attachments are far from well marked ; perliaiks this may help to account 
fur Buck land's lelief that the skeleton wan that of a woiitan. Butp as Mr, Knowles 
points ont, the articuhiT head is large, the maximum diameter of the articular 
Ejiirfacc measuring 47 nim.p and this points strongly to the male sex,* a aiiggeation 
^vhieh is strengthened by the magnitude of the beml of the femur (49 mni.), 
and still more by the heatl of the tibia (76 tiiin^X There is thus the strongest 
presumption ttist the ” lied liidy " was not a woman but a man. 

* Loc. isitf PL 21. 

“ G. A- J/w/M-tfi Jvunvd^ 180fT, vet cxExvii, p- SO. J>ortic!.y^« obfieivatiotui on 

38 Bed tndiima of %hu iicrtli-ta-L^t cout of Korth Amarioi iJiowed thit tbo diameter of tke 
head of tho l]iuii«ruH ranged from 30 to 43 mm. ia the women and from 44 to &1 nin^. In tbs 
men; of th.& femur from 39 to 43 nun. in the woineu and from 44 to 84 mm. in the tnon; of 
the tibU from to TO mm. in the women and from 72 to 86 min, in the men. For dvilized 
und European rieei tbe reaulti were ■imilar . 
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Tlie dim<3tuucmH of tlw hmiitiruB are given in the foliawing tablftp which mcLudo^ 
thoee of the Mentone e^camplee for comparbon:— 


DiimtiniiL 

J^V, 

€kv* 1 

J £bi. 

!l_ 

ao,i. 





L 

n. 

a 

t. 

R 

u 

E* 1 

L. 

Trjt&l Ivngtb 

■ V p 

saa 

1 34S 

I 

SCO 

m 

Z14 

37D 

304 

350 

BrfAiUli of upper oud 

p 

40 

1 

54 


Cl 

— 

1 

£3 

K# 

low-er ri ■■■ '*■*•■ 

1 h* 

5a 

— 

m 

60 

70 


04 

05 

n 

lowflr artEciiiAr «itrla« 

•PP-P 

47 , 

— 

40 

47 

hS 

47 


— 

T* 

nt tb« level of the deltoid 

i4v 

so 

— 

g7 

£3 

3a 

20 


SO 

Tl3£cku«» m the ujlddlit 

■ ^ ^ j 

10 4 

— 

20 


57 

23 

£4 

5S 

Influx of thJ(!^De«a ^.4 

-i- i 

G’O 


7 0 

oa 

0^ 

0-0 

fi-T 

&’3 


Note.—^L u thi* auil atiliKqqen t lAhhm ih* foyovlng nLbre^IntioiiJi nm lued :— 
RiTiLojid ; (irette du Ckviltoii ; £ri/^ (irot-te deq Eofaiiti ; M.OA, Grotto dfi la Baruin 

Cirando, I; Eartum Gmniiet ^ 


Tlie ppipliysea are osai£e<l to lIjc fthaft^ but the litie of demarcaiitoi h etill 
evident and the age b Ojerefore not much over twenty-live yearn 

The ithui (Plate XX III, Fig. 1), of which only the prosLitnal threiMiimrterfl m 
preaen-ed, lb cemparativdj slcntlerp but with well-marked mUBciilar imprefi^ions; 
the samiuit of the olecranon show's the eoiotuenooinent of a circular groove for 
the insertion of the tneeps and there ia o doop pit for tlie short supinator muscle 
(jugt below the little sigtnoid cavity}* 

Tlie nidui/t (Plate XXIIT, Fig* 1}* of wtiich also only the proKimal three- 
quarto ta is proaerved, ia a rather slendDr bone and not nnicli curved i the bicopital 
tubercle is large and w cll marked. The sagittal flattening of the ahalt just below 
the attocluiieut uf the round pronator is much less tluiii in the emmples from 
Mentone. In [utli radius and ulna Iho opipliysee ore ossihed to the ahafl, an 
indication that tlio age wqs above twenty yeara. 

Tlieoi innfmiruUmn (Plate XXITI^ Fig. 4) la described by Mr, Knowles os 
follows:— 

“ The general size and shape of this hom, the pitinouiiced nniscuhir attaohmont.^, 
the obturator foramen, and the form of the great eaetCK^iatie notchp which is 
narrow and longer along the inferior tlian the Bui^erior margin^ show that it 
belongeil in all probability to a male Bubjwh The pelvic outlet and inlet, so far m 
can be judged from otio aide alone, re^iemble the male rather tlian female type/" 

The /™ttr (Plate XXH^ Figs. 1. 4} is a strong stout Ixjne with pronounced 
muacular attachmenU* The /iii/'o itigxm forms a prominent ridge; below aod 
immediatoly outeide ite upper and outer bifurcation is a Urge but sliaUow dopreasion 
which corresponds with tlie hypotrochunteric fckssa of th. Houz^ it ia about 
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utn. in len||rtli, and 11 utn, in broadth. Thia is n featufe wiUch te very 
cliarsetdrietic of the Oru'llagnon race, though not cunBned tu it. The lesser 
trochanter is prominent; but, again agreeing with the C^Hagnuu femor, there in 
no third trochanter j as Froresuor Vemeau points out, it U not till we enter the 
neolithic age that a tliird trociutnter lieecmes at all freciuent, 

The epiphyses are cseified with the shaft, but the line of demarcation ia still 
evident, from which we may infer that the subject was not much over twentj‘five 
years of ago. 

Tlie dimensions of tlie femur are as follows :— 


Maximum length in the oblique position 
Etubtroehonteric diameter, sagittal 
J, „ tratisvet«e 

„ Inilc* 70‘37 


.. 475 mm. 

37 „ 
35 , 


Pllastrio diameter, sagittal 

,, transverse 

„ index 11818 


32'5 „ 
27-5 


Popliteal diameter, sagittal 
H „ transverse 

„ index T3'33 


33 

45 


l> 

IT 


It will be seen from the platymaTio nud popliteal indexes that the shaft 
presents a ctnisidetuhle amount of tnmaverse flatteniag both above (platymetyj 
and below. Cotuparison with the Cro-Magnon race may he made from the following 
table 


* Indices 

Pav. 

Ear. 

aai. 


Men.* i 

1 Mean„f 


L 

R. 


a 

u 

a 

J* 



^ubtrAQluntertv ... 

70 a; 

77 

70 

m 

7S 

54 

m t 


70-0 

Puplltii*!. 

7a-aa 

73 

Tfl 

Bl 1 

83 

71 1 

S3 f 

— 

70-3 


According to Professor Mnnouvrier platymety oommenoes at 80, is well 
marked between 75 and 63, and vbtt strong below 53. Thus all the Cr6-Magnon 
femunt ore obviously platymerio and the index of the Faviland feinnr is almost 
iilentical with the mean obtained from tlm Mentone examples. The popliteal 
flattening is more pronounced in the Faviland than in most of the Mentone femurs, 
but, ns Frofesscr Vemean remarks, these do not present so great a popliteal 
flattening os some modem Sucopeans. 

* Misil Femuf in MuHEun af Mcntotift. 

1 Meiui for OfinuMi Icramn. 
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The tibia (Plato XXIV* Fig. 2) shtma fchcEaioe yigoxom da^'eloptiietit of tho 
iQiiooular attaclimouta no tho ftmiur. Its diiDenamuii and mdi^ are given along 
with those of the other Cro-Magncm in the table below tibia:— 



RlV. 

1 Qir. 

Enr 

B.G.I. 


Grt-M. 


L 

a 

R. 



E. 

1 

L. 

H 



length 4 14 ii4| 

3EW? 

404 

44fl 

m 

436 


43£ 

m 

mB 

-- 

Sxgiltal duLm«t«r 

40 

43 

4S 


43 

46 


47 

5S 

4T 

-- 

Tranarerw „ 

Si 

SS 

2&-5 


to 



SS 

32 

2 a 


Index of bradtb 

60 

051 

TO-3 


074 

58*3 


&3Hi 

ei-a 

eiT 

63 




68-61 i 

1 

581)9 

61^1 



The tnuiijTorse flattening or platjenemia excels the mean (63'4) of the 
Aleutone oxaniplea. bat falla well within the seriesL 

Professor A. Tlionison calla attention to an aoeea$ory facet on the anterior 
aide of the lower nrtieular aurfooe. He regards this as associated with the habit of 
sitting in a squatting posture [ it is common among primitiYe raoea^ both prehistoric 
and modernH 

ThaytJiidVc (Plate XXIVg Fig, 3)i9 3S8 tniij. m lengLlt It reaemhlea in general 
cliarscteni the fibula of the Cro-Magnon race, the longitudinal fniro wb are ileepj 
the ridge for the insertion of the interoeseons ligataente is promlueDt, but there 
ia no marker;! torsioa in Iho distal qaartor of its length. 

The and tai^aneum (Plato XXIII, Figs, 5^ 6) do not pn^nt any 

noticeable peculiarities 


Tfis Stature of Pavimko 31 ak. 

In determining the statnro of I^viland man we have the choice of two 
methods, one that of a distinguialicil anatomist—^I*rofes^r Manonvrier.* the other 
of a distiuguiabed mathematician—Profe^r Kari Eearaon.* The latter la becoming 
increasingly iise*! in England, the former is adopted by Pi'ofesaor Verneau in his " 
monograph on the Grimaldi or 3Ientono BkektoDs. We will make use of both 
and for the sake of comparison we will extend the applicatbu of Professor 
Pearaoii'a method to Professor Veraiiftu’i material. 


* L. MuOQiivrifir, D^mutiiUini dt k Tmllk d^spr^ Im gwd* o. des. 

Jffyuiin* d» la SoeUU £^ J’itru, 1693 , air* S, toL iv, pp. 347-402 

■ K. Peuioh, “ Mfclhwufttioftl Contributioii# to tb» Tllcor; of Evolution V The 
RMoiutrticvivTi of the Stature of Pkleolittic Rbom,* vol. 132, pp. leO-^ 
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The teogUiA of tlie long bones which provide u« with data ere given in the 
following table:— 


1 Rit_ 


Sbf. 

ROJ. 

B.G,S. 

1 cwm 



t 

: L. 

IL 

K 

L 

R 

1 ^ 

It 

La 

E. 

L. 


Humtrus 


342 

30D 

300 

374 

370 

a&t 

3£0 

332 


3(Kt 

Femuj' 

470 

470 


fiS2 

032 

£20 

401 

“ 

475 



Tibi* ... 

1 

m 

440 

400 

430 

432 

4(3 

308 

! 

— 

— 


The etaiures inferred ure given in the next table:— 


EsTUIATEU STATUfiK Of CBA-MARyON MES» 



Put. 

! 

Ckv, 

llsf. 

1 RG.!, 

ao,«. 

1 

Ba. 


L. 

IL 

VL 

L 

H. 

la. 

R, 

J1 

It 

L. 


Hutnijirtiji ,,, 


1-700 

1-774 

l‘V74 

1704 

1^14 

1730 

1^732 

ie37 


1766 

Fcmiir 

1*714 

1 

1 1703 


I'dOO 

1-S19 

1-807 

I'm 

■— 

1714 



Tibia 


1-751 

mi 

I'sei 

1^23 


1-742 

1737 

I72a 


_ 

Fe.uidTbL(r) 

1732 

1732 

1*842 

i‘d4& 

11^ 

1*^ 

1734 1 

— 

17215 

— 

__ 

M fP f/ t 

l-TSO 

1738 


1443 


1-030 

j 

1731 1 

*- 


t-724 



KCttuus of {#) 

— 

— 


1^5 




1 ' ’ 

__ 

Mahouttiat 

1735 

1-74 


IS« 

1-77 

17 

10 

1-80 

Vcmeaii 

1 

1785 

1-70 

1-84 

m 

i-es 

17M 

1 

ISS 


Tlie first flix linos in the table give the rcsulte obtained by Professor Pearson's 
formula:; the eerventh the results from M, Manouvriei’s tables, aa caloulated 
by M, Vsmeait, except for the tuon of Cr5-Kagnou cailftiila te ^l by M- Rahon 
and of Paviland by myself; the lost line gives the Tosnlta obtained by 
adding 5 cm, to those in the seventh line, as is done by M> Terneau, who justifies 
this prooedumly the folio wing statement e "Je posaMe, it rheute actuelle, 17 
observations de sujets de grande tulle dont on a pu mesmer lea os longs apr^s U 
moth La taiUe ctUeulie h Tuide do css longeurs eet tonjours infitieuit i 
prise BUT lo vivant L'dcart, assez variable suivant les individtia, atteint on 
moyenne 6 oentunetres,*’ 

Withoutthis addition,however, most of the he^hte obtained by hL ManuutTier’s 
formula are noticeably greater than those obtained by Professor Pearson's, which we 
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have proviHionally adopted. If it should prove that wo must add the 5 om, 
claimed by M. VcmBau, our estimates given below will be incieased by 2 inchce. 

It will be Been that (die rsffulte caJculated by Professor rearsoa’s fomitiLe 
from the homer us are, in all iustancea but oae, lower than those obtained from the 
other bones j it is the same with those based on the femur when oomparod witli 
tliose baseil on the tibia, Wo aliall discover the explnnatimt of tlila when we come 
to consider the j^oimrtitins of the limbs; (lud we shall be led to coDuliido that tlio 
values which make the most probable approach to tlie trutli are those obbaineil 
from the femur and tibia taken togetlier anti from Professor Pearson's formula (s) 
rather than {/). Tliese give us in round numbers as the mean height of the tace 
S feet TO inches, with u mnximutn just over 0 feet and a minimum of 5 feet 
8 tncliest A tall people even on this estimate, still taller if we accept M, Vomeau's 
rwulte, and offering iu any case a striking eontmat to the N'eandertlmJ men who, 
from Professor Pearson's calculatious hoseil on the Kcandorthol and Spy skdecous, 
attained a height of only o fwt 3’B inches (161C inm.)L The Chanceiado man, with 
on Eskimo skull, has the stature of an Eakiiiio, 1575 mm. (Pearson) nr 1592 nitn, 
(Manoiivrier), and not of a CrB-Magnoo man, 


Piiof'ouno.vs. 

As we learn from the investigationfl of II, Verneau the pTOportioiis of the 
limbs in the CnV-Mugiinti mc& diOer notably from tliose of motlcru Europeans, 

In the lower limb the length of the leg as opposeil to the thigh is greater tlian 
in most existing races. The relative length of liie two segmonts as expressed by 
un index {length of tibia x 100/ length of femur) is as follows;— 

Eaniu Grande ]. Barms Gtaiidv i. Pavtiand. Gr, i)ea EnfantB. C^vilJnn. 

fn-so ei-6t ea^ Bii-w ssue 

The mean of the tiiimaldi examples lb 8:hS3 or nlmoat identical with the 
index for the Pavitaod man. In Europeans the index ia 79'72 und in Kegroe* 

The unfortuuRte defect of the radius, whieh has lost its distal extremity, rendere 
it miposaible to compon! the npper and lower limbs in their entirej^’; we ace 
reduced, tlierefore, to a comparison of the femur with the humerus. Makini^ use 
as before, of an ludex (humerus x lOO/femnr) wo have the following;_ 


Or^MugiKwi, 

Gr. dm Enfatiu. 

BwO.I. 

P*T. 


Qiv. 


1 ^ 

L, 


L, 

L 

a 

I* 

' E. 

67 T© 

1 70-50 


70^ 


71 



72-77 


1 70"-24 

1 

71 

11 

ll 

1 
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The mean of the Grimaldi examples is 70'8, again almost iilentical with the 
inilex for die t'aviland man. In modem EiirDpeana the index ia 77; thus in the 
Crti-Miignuii race the humems ia unusnallj^ sbori, and thisexptaine the discrepancy 
between the stature estimated from it (1606 Povjbod), and from the feiuiu* and 
tibia (1-732X 

Wc liave seen that the femur is shorler tliaii usual relatively to the tilda:. ami 
this might bad ns to saapect tliat tho hnioeriis may Iw shorter tlinu tisnol rclitiTely 
to the radius; that this is aotimUy the case is borne out by J^ofessor Yerneau's 
study of the Grimaldi skeletons. 

Professor Verneau has also shown tliat the ratio of^ftje ann as a whole Ui the 
leg as a whole is less in OrS-Mag^en men than in modem Europeans, though 
it approaches that in Kf^roes, 

On atm'eying our residta it U clear that the Pavibnd utau—akendr shown to 
be of the same geological age, associated with the aonie famm, and to have arrived at 
the same stage of industrial development, os the beat-known examples of the Cm- 
Alagnon race—presents also in all the discovembb cltameters of his skeblou the 
the same racial pecoliaritieii. The iled lady of Pavilaud" b a Cm-Magnou man. 
He was a little over twenty-five years of age* tall of statnie, probably a little 
taller than the man of Crd-Magiion iiaelf. and about the wuno heigliL as the n>un of 
Cavilbn; but these three examples are the shortest yet discovered witbio the limlLs 
of tire race. His lower limbs were Icngsr than ustial relatively to his arms, and 
his leg was disproporiionaU'ly long compared with his thigh. 

The man of Pariland represents the most westerly oatpoal: of a race which b 
known to have extended to the oast os far ns Lautscli ami Pfediinost in liloravia and 
from Belgium on the north through the Dordogne in Fmnce to the margin of the 
Afedilcrraueau at Mentone, 


The Fauxa. 

TJio fauna is such as our previous study might lead us to expect; it is cliarae- 
leriaUcally upper inlieolithic, and by the abundance of the horse {loints especially 
to the Aurignacian age, 

I liave to ihaiik MUa Hyruo of Somerville DoUege for identifying the numerous 
lioues which were received at Oxford, and for making a long jouxnoy to Swansea in 
itrdcr to study tlie interesting collection which is preserved there in the mnnum of 
the Philosophical Institute. The following list has been drawn up from her 
catalogue:— 

Eqiais aiiallm, very common, 

Urvm „ 

■Bvs prifttiifCTiiiMS, n omm on. 

' Tlw list agre^ on the whole with tbit, giten by Falconer (H, Filwmer^ 

1868, vol. ii, p. bow«T«r, oientioiu fenmi rhphm, but cot 

AiAwMiintr, amt Bm pfiiau, but not B. prirnigeniv*. Ho nuirlci aome infmals u commoit which 

WlJ fill'd- to Ik* flLTr*-, lllO tUUEkttlotllf fof iin njtai.Ti^^ 
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JKhinoee^i'o^ tickorMnm, oomiDon. 
liitniil/rr tamndns^ „ 

Mbtrairtijf, not comnion. 

Cani* I'Upifx^ „ 

£frph^ut primifftinUA, tatu. 

Ifi/iCtia ,k 

To tlu’iso infly be uddad r^ent bonea of fox, tjadgar* md &}ieep. together witl:i 
■one tooth of n pig. There me ssome recent bones of hitih, and soaie which 
appear to l>o sncieat. Amcold. amphi&m, mei^tjoned hy Falooner^ ia al&j repre¬ 
sented 

Tito majority of tiie tK>nes of the Pleistoeenc luaniEialia occur broken 
fragtiionta, a fact explAine<l by Bucklaiid aa due to the repeated diggings of 
oxpiorerft This is ptalnly not the case, and there can be no doubt that the 'bones 
were broken by the liiIiabitMits of the cavOk for tlio most part with tho object of 
exlraotijjg tho inairowp Many are covered with soratehe^ soch os would be 
produced in scraping off tho fleah with a j^oloir. Thera are, besidos^ some Hakea 
and fragments of bone which liave the appearance of having been need a$ 
implements, for after a thormigh scraping to remove tho |reriosteufii they have 
been eubjected to iiome treatment wlUcb has marked the surface with bmiBed cuts 
<p,3e2k 

As already ol)served by Biicklond tioiie of the bones b^ve been gnawed by 
hyaenas, and this fact, Uken in conj unction with the prceenco of broken hyseim 
bones in the cavC: would eaem to indicate that the ancient hnnters were reduced 
in tiiiuiB of Bc&ici^ to oti ihft HobIi of tbls iluagnHiaiTjT nuunal. 

Our necoutit of tho Piivilotid CSavo is now cotioludod. On raviowLng^ our reonlLs 
derived fmni tho industries, the skoletoa, and tlio fauna, wo shall not fail to be 
impressed with tlioir coiisistenoy, Ijotli among thotnaelves aittl with the conctusions of 
archieolugisti} in other lands. 

The hunters who found shelter in the cave were men of large siatitre. membeta 
of that tall Crd'Magnon tsoe which occupied the greater part of iiabitable Europe 
daring tlie AorlgDatrian age. They were men of oapodous brains, and had raado 
great progress in sucli simple lucchanioal arts sa are essentiul to society ui its moat 
primitive stage, when stibsistence doiiends wholly on the natural pcwlucta of the 
earth, chiefly on rooie and fruits which it is the allotUul labour of the women to 
collect, and next on tito flesh of animals killed in the cliose and contributed by the 
tnen to Goliven ealstonce by an ooeusional feast. 

Eor tlie fine arts the eojourners in the cave seem to have iiad little love, they 
Jiave loft no recognizable iirawiogs on ivory or bone, and tlie rad stripes discovered 
by Uw Abbe Breitil and myself in the nei^ibouring cave of Bacon HoJe are the 
only attempts at mural decoration which the race is known to have left behind in 
Wales. Their persoml adornments were scanty, that their gannents were made 
of prepared fun U proboble, but we know nothing of their taste in dress | they 
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iroro made of wolvea' teeth aod little eea-dnells, m well bnteelote of 

motDmoth'B ivory, and they pceeibly dre^ed their hair with a pomatum made of fat 
and retl ochre, a primitive but certain protection agamet vermin. 

They doiibtlese exercised some magic arts, mt] they respected their dead 
snHiciently to provide them with a ceremonfal burial. 

^tTietber the Aiuignacians wore preceded in their occupation of the cave by 
tite Mousteriaiis is at least doubtful^ such Moufiterian implcmeiits^ lu; have been 
found being also known in Anrignacian deposits, nor is it certain that they were 
succeeded by the Soltitriana^ for the vveapents of that waislilcc race, though found in 
the cave, prov'e nothing more than the wivent of Solutrian influeuce> Of any remaiiiE 
wlsidi might indicate the piesence of the Magdaleiiians there b no fl%n. 

Since the disappeamnee of the Anrignaciaiui the tide of civilization hos ebbed 
and flowed more than once over these iskmb; all fcitat it has left stranded in the 
cave are three copper coins to mark the Homan occupation and^ for the greater glory 
of our own age^ tnany broken fragments of whiskey bottles. 

But: Lhe cave is not the plnca wbero tho future historian will search for relica 
of the British Empire^ and in fairness to the vanished Aurignacian hunters we must 
admit that the information we obtain by mmmaging their kitchen midden doea 
not exhaust their atory, the beat part renmina untold: could we know the whole* we 
might have occasion to admire their ingenuity^ to applaud their courage and to 
sympathize witli their aspirations towards the Ideal * 


DESCRIPTION OF PXlATKS. 

PlJTE XKl. 

f 

Fig, L—Gseiani] view ef %h^ appm&ch to tlw cava from Uio Inudwnnl side. Tbo diff boimde on 
th« right, a «leep vaUc-y him «rntaring ih^ miL. It fi dweended by a dope lining to 
A trimignLir groiisy patch, from whicb a pth, bow well tnxidca, is aero u a. bkek 
Und deficeudiug steeply to a rcKsky Tha Wge U well deHucd from tbo cliff 

by A dmsm wbkb is filled below by the sea. 

Fig. a*—Fiail pwi of the climb from tlie ledge at a point wliJcli mnf l>a identEi^d in the first 
pbotograph by meamiring 03 inch to R from the figure seeti AgaiEut the eea. 

Fig, 3.—View of the cave frotii in fresit^ The fonmost figure Is suadiog iu Lhe trench which 
was exoAvented meroas tbgi cave in the middle of its kngtlL 

Flats XXU* 

m hoTii and iii&yfrom Paviland wv 
Jif (hi fiffKfti lit fAUp^aa an 

ng. L—Iyojt maother or lisioir. la, attin frtmi aboY*»; Ib^ wut odgewue, iihgwitig p&g of 
tic 1«emJ fsoeto ; le^ Jower earfju*. 

^ Tragmeula of ivory iwj* fnimd by Buckluid, £& aod Sb me cotnpantiveJy tkiclc, 2c ia 
tba longBo* fragment preserved, fd ia split Lengthwise, Se sbowe the split fnee of 
another CragtneDt. 

TOU sun. o _ 
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Fig. 3.—BtJt <if 9 L, muiiiiicitirB tUiiki fi^iuid BneklAiKL in sbowiag nn Liregiiiiir 

iwiitiiig from n vouniL Figf 3^^ ^gg^atuip^d growth of ivoiy or fonuriMl lu 

thb cmtj of Tig* 3^ fotmtf in 1913 : it ku imr^ dnwu m oppouta ndes at ona 
cdvi And iMirfomted for aoipieiuioa. 

F^. ^.—Botie BfiAhilu or narrov amps. Fig. 4 hu loat [ta point aud Fig. 4 a Ita hAmlJo^ 

6^—rvt of nn AnrigiuoiDii point with a oolid fmdu. 

Figp fl.—Ivoij bwL 

Hg. 7,—iTory rod tAperIng towania both extremituc, nt oiw of them it ia spixt lengthwiAo, but 
thrro la no oTMlanoo to BiKiir whether thU it bj lodiiAnt or inioit. 

Fig. d.—'Fraffijont of au irory point. 

Fig. 0.—inwy nwl: when found tliia wm complatOj thr aLougated nharp ijotiit broken off 
bj accident 

to.’—Fragment of 4U irory ]ilate, ecoftd by a grayer. 

Fig. 11 .—WoItw' teeth perfomted for suepeiuion. 

Fig. l£,^FiikgtuwUi of an Ivory amnLet pbcocl on a cudt of the waim coryAtiire ; orw eeotfane 
of the ffognienta nra far from conelaitt in fom, a« ta «hoirti by their outllnra in Lbe 
intcriar of airale, 

Flahe XXIIL 

0/ ^Jlir ** Red Lad^ o/ FawHand 

7h jCywFw Ota if iitd* tm Aa//fKe {x 

Fig U—^roxtinai twihthiidB of left ruUiu atul uIol 
Fign S.—Left hncMrafl, posterior aopoct 
3.—Ditto, aivtflTJor aapecL 
Fig. 4.—Os mDominntuia. 

Fig. 5.—Cnhaneum and metatamii of right fooU 

fig. OL-^]iAli»tteani« Aeingnluiik tuirknlatn And cuboid^ and four metotanialii of left foot. 

Flati! XXIV. 

SoTUi of tie vf iUti Atiefy * if Fmilmnd, 

A litiie f«M ikin ialf-ihe ^ X 

Fig. 1.—Left femnri ieen from behind. 

Fig. a.—Left tibuh from behiwL 
Fig. X—Wt fibula. 

Fig. 4.—Left femur, wen from bi front 
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A SL'KVEY OF THE ETHjfOGBAPHY OF AFRICA: ANI) THE FOSMEIt 
RACIAL AlfD TRIBAL MIGRATIONS IN THAT CONTINENT. 

Bv Sb H. H. Johsstos, G.C.M.G., K,C.B., D.8c. 

The paper whieb I am about to read contams no ekmout of deep leae&toh and 
' perhap© no complete roJntion of any ethnological puzzle. It Is rather a statement 
of the problems and probabilities and the few known boto connected with the 
archaeology and history of Man in Africa, It has been compiled in the hope that 
by calling attention to these Uieories and questions, workers in the field of research 
nwy bo led to fill in the outlines and to supply further and more detailed informa¬ 
tion as to the evolution of races and the grmliial human conquest of thia still 
mysterious i»rt of the oanh. 

Tliere is less written history in connection with Africa (outside S^gypt) than 
with Asia or Europe * though of ootiise in this resi*eot Africa ranks before America 
and Australasia. In the lower vallej' of the Kile, history as inaotibed by the brush, 
liie reed, or tlie graving-tool go«» back earlier titan in any other part of the Old World, 
except Mesopotamia—^Mesopotamia which may have passed on from Western Asia 
the Neolitliic oii,TlizatiOQ that was to cross Anbiamid Syria and find a wonderful 
sphere of development in North-east Africa. But for the deductions that foUow, 
we depend less on ivritteu history tlian on the discoveries of pahomtology and 
arehmologj', on the study of philology, and the oomsideration of oral tmdition. 

Discoveries of human implements show the Nile Valley to have been inhabited 
by man of l^aeolitluc and Neolithic culture at a timeeansiderebly remote from the 
present day—iwrliajw 20,000 to 30,000 years ago; hut so far tliera are no bones, 
rock pictures or sculptures to-show what were tlw most ancient types of human 
being using those implemente. In the prehistoric graves of Lower Egypt small 
figures of carved stone have been found which show some resemblance to the 
Bushman type in their marked steatopygy,* but tbis rosamhUnce is not reinforced 
by the face, which so far is missing or too rudely limned to serve as evidanccu The 
earUest pictures given to us by the dynastio Egyptians of the wild aborigines of 
the Nile Delta are engraved on slate palettes, and depict a dwarfish Negro-like 
race, not unlike the Congo pygmies of to-day—diflfiering from them only in possess 
ing rather bigger though fiattisli "Papuan**noses—with bushy heads of closely 
.curled hair. The males are circumcired (after the Masai fashion); they are beardiHi 

‘ The luue may be said mboat the little eutaeitee or figunnee found in South-vreit Fnnce 

2 C 2 
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like the modern pjgmicij. and In aoina of tlia other representslione the women (like 
the Congo pygmica and Tasmaniana) grew slight whiakeiu I do not know if there 
are iti E^pt or Nubia reak pictureB or engravings of as remote a date as those to 
be seen in Tunis, Algeria, Trlixili, and above all in Southern Morocco and acrova the 
Salami Desert* In the Sahim reiiiarkftble discoveriea may yet await as, and too 
little publicity haa I)eeii given to those alreflily made, owing to the jealousies 
between ethnologists. Some of these engraved rooks, or pliotograptis of tlicni, tsan 
be BOen in the Jfimeutu or the University of Algiers j and certain publications have 
Ijfcn issued at Lyons dealing with the rock drawings of Nortbem Africa. Here we 
seer depicted:—I have had the experience mjaelf, in Scuith-weatem Algeria-^an 
extinct type of bnfialo, elephanta, and (1 am told) girelTes, which have long stuce 
vanished from the North African fauna. In the few examples which show man 
a^ociated with these beasts, the huinan type is rather that of the Caucaeian tluiii 
the Negro.^ 

Yet the skulls of greatest antiquity—judged from thedcptli at which they were 
embedded which bare so far been obtained in North Africa (and stored in tlie 
Univeraity of indicate a Negroid type as being the nuBt primitive Algerian 

jieople* Some Jreach anthrepolugiets, however, advance the idea that Neander- 
thaloiil mail reached North Africa, esi>cciallj Tunisia, and that he has even left liis 
deeceiidants there in trilies like the Miigodii of the Birerta district. 'I’heita Ib^gtHls, 
whom I have seen myself, lia%'e a very savagnj look, with their strongly devobiietl 
brow-ridgea and tendency to prognathiiuii, but their diveigenoo from the average 
type of Mediterranean mu U merely Australoid, 

The stone implements of Somalibuid seem to show llie existence of an ancient 
human population in the eastern horn of Africa. And the eaine may be said of 
Sonegambia, IDtjer Nigeria (especially of the northcniiDoat jiart of the Niger Valley), 
of the Gold Coast, of West Congoland, and of South Africa from the Zambezi to 
the Cape of Good Hope, it is, liowever, remarkable, that so far stone iiuplemente 
have not lieen discovered in Central Congoland, in the very heart of the Congo Foreat 
They have only been found along the fringe of the Congo basin ; in the far north, 
in the open oountij' of the Muhangi, in the region between Southern Tanganyika 
and Angola, and again in the Cataract region of Western Congo* This and 
other negative evidence points to the enppoaition that the tuoet densely forested 
regions of Central Africa represent areas which have only been penetrated by nmii 
within a comparatively recent period. There are traditions at the present day 
amongst the Bantu tribes of Central Congoland that their auceetora only arrived 
in thbt region some few centuries ago; or at moel 1,000 to 1,^100 years liaak (as 
far as euoh terniH of years can be cajculaicd by the reigns of sucocasive chiefs and 
dynasties); and further it is generally related, both here and in the forested parte 
of West Africa, that when theae mctal-uring, big-bodied peoples arrived, the forest 

^ Sm Sulittiii TnufatnA <* h rff G4effraphi* li ffjrefciy^ ifOran, l>«»iabef 

190«. Alas the writuigi of I* PoateJ, .f. B. Ftanwud. and E. ¥. QainJar-^eMilv raim.l in 
Brituh Murtuin Library. ' “ 
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cuuntiy waa onlv occupied by a dwarRah race, eoinctiDiea deferred to aa “ red mea," 
ia fact, eiiuikr to the Congo pygmiefl of to-day. Tliese tmditioaa of n pre^xkting 
dwarfiah (occaaiomlly red-skuiBcd), negroid me (ino eiiateiit in parts of Inner 
Nigeria and in the aontbern oases of tbe Sahara. 

It is in Soatb Africa tliat the most interesting and the moat puzzling of 
dwcoveries liave recently licen made regarding the andEiuity of prebistoriQ Man. 
When the Hottentots of South Africa were queetioned by soientifle men a hundred 
years ago and more regarding their traditiona, they were wont to refer to their 
predecessors on tJje otwet of South Africa an a savage mee living on the Beaabore 
and Buhsiatiiig on slidlfiab and the bodies of straiuled whales. From their habits 
these were styled io Hutch the Stiftiidloopera or “Shore-mripertL” About twenty 
years ago diflcovcrios begaij to be made of ekulls and Iwnes of the Strandloopem m 
caves on or near the »ea-oo^t. and the first of these that were bronghi to light, and 
described by Dr. F, C. Shnibsall and a there, eiliihited (1 am told ) some degree of 
aHliiity with the Bushman, but appeared to bo more primitive and perhaps more 
tyi'icttlly Negro in the prognathiam they OKhikted and the proportionate length of 
the nkiill. There would seeni to l>e survivoi^ of thia prognathous Strandlooper 
tjTc amongst the Bushmen and Hottentot peoples of South-west Aftica at the 
present day, for I throw on the screen elide-pbotognipha of a Buidiinnn 
and of a 80 -oaIletl Hottentot woman (aotually, we know, of Bushman race) which 
exhibit a dcigree of prognathism exceeding that of any other race known u> Africa 
or elsewhere. They thus differ sharply from the conventional Bushman head, 
which is rnftnd and with a comparatively high facial angle, and little or no 
protruflion of ihe jawa, (Thwe photographs are not isolated examples, but only 
selected instances, See Note at end of paper.) 

But otlier specimens of Strandlooper skmlls, snclt as those descrihed recently 
by Dr. P^ringuey, were neither Bushman nor particularly Negro in their affini ties. 
Diey exhibit considerable brain capacity, and recall much acre in general outline 
the skull form of generalized Negroid-Caucasian tyties, say, for example, the 
Him i tic peoples of North-east Africa ; and they have even been compared to the 
Galley Hill skull of East Kent—a primitive Gancasiaft type that existed in 
England some hundrml thousand years ago. With this bige-hrained skull may be 
apparently associated in Sonth Africa tliore stone implements which are pre- 
Bushman, in some respects superior to Bushman am and iuventiotm^ 

' Onr chiHf MUne <J [oformstioa du tli« sutijKt of the Stnndloopem ia vol tuL of Tht 
AttHo/* 9f th* J/nftHi JfiiwHifi, written ta the tnsiD lij the Dinwtor of that Miucoim 

L. P^rihguev, fn Chapter 3! of that work, Dr. PIriBgney aheuaea the erideiiM of the 
Strandlooper okulla an analysed up te about 1011 by Dr, F. C. Shruhenll (F.RA.I., of London). 
l>r. Shrubsall haestudiiKt the Strandlooper quHtieii lor Nunethuig like fifteen year% and Las 
written dh Jt in various worka iDclnding the present writer's Dgatids Proteemrato.'' It is 
nnileratood he ^ muiih unpublished material on this importimt question tu give to the world 
so that when his final vonlict is prononitecd our amerluiioiis tnay be stnogtheaed or duuuted’ 
Bat as they stend ai prvtent the retails of his investigatiuns would setni te show'— 

the Strandlooper of the Cape Colony cavea (as distinct, perbapej from the miteimhJu 
race of shore dwel lore exhibiting the pregnathua ahove reftrrred te) preceded iho Bushnmn in 
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Tbe next olde&L typo in South Africa was ptolmhly the ftiishiiiati, and the 
Kiislimaii certaiiily saeiiiB to have reached Southern Africa from tho nortli-east. 
We ean trace hia pLyeical pecidiarities up through Eastfirti Afritai into GaJalanil, 
and eome tay oven into Egypt, 

It may be oa we)i at thk juncture to conaider what are the leading Biiaii 
physical peculiarities, apart from akull fomatioo. They consist of the atcatopygia 
already ^mied to, and email, folded-over ears, of the liyperlropliy of the laiia 
vitiDai minorii in the woman, and, in the men, of tlie peculiar angle at wliieh the 
ffinis ie set in relation to the pubic region. The " pepjwr-corn “ aspect of the 
tightly enrled head-hair—which seems only to bo planted in distinot patcheB— 
together with the light-yeUow, wrinkled skin and the small hands and feet, are 
features shared by other Afriean or even Oceanic groups ofXegroea, This pepper- 
com toangemsnt of the head-hair tends to disappear ia the north Kalahari Buaii- 
min, in whom also the skin colour is darker and the wrinkles are nsuallv ahaeat. 
These North Kalahari or Ovuiapoland Bushmen usually exhibit some degreo 
of brow-ridge development in the uloId, their oheek-bones are very prominent, the 
base of the nose is much sunk ond the eyes are voiy deep seL 


South Africa; that l&e Sirendlwpftw ii'er® s «« ef ibort hut not dTarfish rjeii (the eorlier 
ttxsuplM were tallw than thu Ut«-) with a miicli higher ekull otpicity Uwn that of the aTsmeo 
flurti rtet!-],M)0 cubic centliuetreo u ngadnEl 1.300 for Bud) oien and u agaiiuit 1,200 

of crwtial tmpaetty m the Strandloapet^ was a uanimuni of 
wfi' 1,900 ouhw ccnUiuetra, while the cxtrenM miiiimaiD aowag the Bush people dencemJn a« 
ow » 0&6 cuhit- fflntiiuetTea 1 The frcntsl regioji nf ibe ukuii U nmeh l«tl« doveloped tlwn in 
le nee, an in that, respect is niuiri! bhe the Negro. Tiers is little or ao lipow nremi- 
noaee, aticl at l^t of ths sliulU is u orthogjuithous ia fadal angle as that of s Earopam i 
othm of the ekulli qm dightlj tuoru prngjwthous^ but the fitrunitlooper typa wim an 
Orthognathouaaa the average Euwiwui. The teeth are well developed and liberally a jawed, 
^t sw OCA proporttonstaly an large as those of the true Negro. I>p. P&nuguey denies thifM 
ibg any definite rsMtohlauci! between tbe Straiidloopcr cave-dveller and the " Clriinsldi' 

a t of Mosaeo. So cunaidera tJmttheae Smith Afri am cave-dweilen were the most primitive 

nowc ISM of South Africa, tiia oldest eijuuples being the laast negroid tn foatores. Vet the 

Bujhtaon were aora avidiuit than between Chre Stnuidlooper 


iTeairy Balfour (who will obortlj publish an eswy on tbu subjoot In tFie Jettmui 
^ tkt Afimn SeeiHj/) ■eems to bo of opinkui that prior to the ocob|aiion of South Africa bv 
Giud^ Hottentot, and Bimtu, then: ansa mi* tif enperior Paheoiitliio, almuiit Neolithic ml Cure, 
paging from tlio oldest stone imjdeiuebla aud otliep tulics dlwoverwl south of the Zanibeiti. 
Hia »me face ap}»retitly eolouizod even tonro narkHlly the Ouitral ^iambeaUii regions, anil to 
it may be perhaps arereditod tJie ancient pottery iliiKorem] at conuderabte deptha below the 
surface of Nyaiainnd. Dr, B6ringusy, on p, SiO uf the wori quoted above, sunjs up his wnclu- 
suMw i^iardtng the Cive Man of t^pe Colony;—He wa* less doluhooephalic than the Busli- 
tusn and EtrttentoU, under M in cephalic Ludox “tie was nftiitieally giftwl, lijis the rave 
whieb Occupied decorated tlis Altenun . . , and other caves of Spain and Franoe. Ee 
jMinMl i he poMibly caryLvl on rocks ; be used bone tmils ; he nude pottery ; he perforated atones 
foreithar bnading clubs or to W used ss make-weighta for diggiDg tools (I have obtained tbisse 
perfonUed stones from South Tanganyika apd KyaeabuKl—E H, J.) j hU omatoen!* eonsisted 
of eea-ihells: aiwl the ostrich egg-ehall diso^ which be nude, may be said (o Lv a tvuicai 
produotof his: indiwtry. And this culture is retained ia South Africa by a kindred mj* Imt 

morodoHcboaphnlie^thefiu-Ldiea-apttentotx . . . Anaiogons are most of his took and 

hu vlpretaioD uf cultum to thota of Auii^ruLcka 
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In the ottlinarily snutU istubbj feet of the Bushtuett the great toe is usually 
fltniigbt, or eurves, if at all, mward and away from contact with the other toes, a oon- 
clition which is aeeu in an eiaggemtetl form in tha Oceanic Negroes and the New 
Guinea Negtitos. Tliis '■ opeu*toed " asjjcct of the short foot is one of the few traita 
whicli the Ihiatiuuui shares with the Ccngo pygmy, thmigh the work of Pr. P. 
FtUlalMiTO on tlie uativis of East Africa shows that the Bushnian type of foot- 
oblong, with inverted toe:—ia sporadic in Nyasaland and Mozambique, 

As to steatopygia, it occurs in a slight degree among the Congo pygmies, but 
is usually absent from West African NcgroesA It is nevertlieleaa ohaorvablo aoute- 
timos among the American Negroes (mostly recruited from West Africa), as may be 
noted in one amongst a number of pbotographe taken for me at the Tuskegee 
Jriatitnte to illustrate points in negro physiology. In Nileland as on the Kru Coast 
there is sometimes much steatopygy amoug the women, but it is less agreat backwartt 
projection t)f the nates than a Liteml accumolation of fat along tlie binder aspect 
of the thiglis. But llie Eusliman type of steatopygy reappeara sporadically among 
the Somali and Gala women (negroid Caucasiana), among E^'ptlan women of to-<1ay, 
and even in Syria, Son them Europe, and—it ia said—as fat north as Poland, 
carried thither by the .lews. In Fiance fashion tias in the latter pirt of the lUth 
centnry deliberately cultivated the steatopygous outline in woman, and this pre- 
^lileetion was based — as Dr, Pertnguey suggests—on a laolal admiration for" Venus 
caUipyge" due, ]>osiiibty, to the deep-down stratum of protoni^o race which 
liermeates the MediterruDGan peoples, Steatopygia reeura in Arabia and ainoug 
ihe Negroid twople of South-west Pereia (the old Ekmiteti), and according to several 
4 ietman itritcrs is occasionally observable among Oceeiiic Negroes. 

Ak regards the exaggerated growth of the fa/rta minora, the “longinymph” 
condition which produces what was called a hundred yearn ago the " Hottentot 
apron '* (Ulustmted by photographs in Dr. P^riuguey's work), thia likewise is not a 
feature exclusively confined to the Bush-Hotlentot race, but, as Dr. Karl tVeulo 
] mints out (.Vo/tss /,»/<! fn A/riea ; Sir Isaac Pitman and Sous, IDOO), is of 
constant occurrence among the Negro women of East Africa, while others htive 
earlier stateil that it is a character met willi omaug Eg^'ptian, AbysKuiian, Gala, 
and Somali women. Lastly, the peculiar set of tlie penis in Bushmen^ occurred 
obviously among the Mukenaku and Ionian people of tlm Eastern Me^Utermnean, ae 
may be noted in the early Greek desigaa on painted pottery. Like the steatopygy, 
thecrnmplGd ear, and the longinymph development, this peculiarity of the Bushman 
male organ can Iw matched here and there among the nomad betcrogeneoUH, broken, 

' In all N«gTO sad Buihaum ctdldrea »ad in tlie Eacn and women of tmmy Central and 
&W1; Afritnn tribes the development of th# natot ii artcutty Utt thui in Eutxrpeana. 

* "Tho peni» M nniinoily carried horiiionulJy and in Hcmie young aubjecta in a oeiui-vortical 
or even verti^l pooitiou. In pointltiga it ia the same ; nuut's; geDitalia are never hanging when 
Burii people are deliMatod.”—Ffrtnguey. Tlie praciitt) of puahing op tho tcatictee when the 
chad wu jroung, ■« that the growth of a penifani acrotiiin might be avoided tu niucb as 

it impaided flight, woa not pecoluir to the Bushmun and Holtentou, lint woe rvcnttled by 
Ureek geographera oa among the pnicticea nf the flajidtic tribee of the Hed Sea iittornl. 
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Limticiig iribeH of Equatoml EjiaL Africa, wbu eddeutly cop tain deni ants of a 
now ab^orbefl Bnshnian ract* 

Afl rcganblixif^iiigtic ev'ideiice of Bukhman iligtiibiitjoiL and migmtioim, I migbi. 
paint out ihatLpdodco di TarJitiiiiH.ap Itdian mi venturer who visited 
alwnt 1505* relates how in a lODuiitaln of cavei# on the inamloiLd of Alo^mbique, 
waa a peojjle of dwarfi^^h e lata re and yellow akin, whose cpcedi waa full 
of olickfl. He CONI pares these dioka to the noiaee nmde by Sicilian mule- 
drivera in ui^dg on their beaaia^ J have collected traditions omoiigat the 
Bantu peoples of Njnealand aa to the exiatcuce do^sm to quite recent dioes of 
a dwurRflli, yellow-Bkiimed^ elick-uaing, Btone-ttirowing people on the tops of 
certain liigh monntama. At the present day there h a dick-iiiiijig language of 
undecided aflinitiea—the Souda^i^ spoken by a eatUe-keepingi aembnoinaf] tril>e 
to tbe M{>uth of the ^^oto^ia Njanza in Genoa ii East Africa. The existence 
of clicks in tliia language ia andouhtedp but I Iiavc not been able to trace 
much afKnitj in word toots between tbis hingiiagie and either Bushman or 
Hot Lea tot, though it is noteworthy tliat the word for four. i& aluioat identical 
with the word for four in aU the Hottentot dblectH, wliile the phonology of 
the language h rcmiolEcent of Bushmun in its nasak and gutturals;^ Varioiui 
tiaveUcFs Imve thought that they saw a physical reeetnhknce to the Biidiman 
in eotne i>f the Andorobo hiiiiting ficople of Eksteru Equatorial Africa, TIig 
A ndorobo ore mixed in ihdr racial elenicntja Uto the Sandawi Some examples 
are aliuoat HamiUo in face, others are (iwarfiuh and offer a alight resemblance 
to the Buahraan tv'pc, while others again are very prognathous and preaent 
a facial reaemhlance to certain Melanetuan typen of Oceania,^ The languagi* 
s{K>keii by tlie Andorobo—no doubt imposed on them hj' conquerors—^is an 
outlying momlTei: of the Nandi-Nilotio group. 

Where did the true Negro t)q>e, with more or leas black akin, tall or normal 
statiirep btg? feet, big teethe thickly-growing woolly hair, origiuaie? Tlik b a 
proldein thai perhape lies outaidc Africa and the scope of my ^jopor, and it m one 
as to which we can only hazard vague guesses We find a markedly Negro 
type In Pnpuasia, more e^5pec:ially in the islanik ol the Bismarck ArehipaLagi:) to 
the eoHt of New Guinea. The dklribution of llie Negro throughout Soutbeni 
Ask occult spotudieally, but scarcely anywhere in a pure form. The ty]>fl of 
Asiatic Negro exktitig at the present ilay which moet nearly reeemble^ the Negro 
mc^of Africa, ia that wliidi k to found tn the northern Solomon felaiide and 
the likmarck Archipelago. The Cirimaldi skulk of Monaco were Negroid in iM>nio 
features, hut they allow u bmin capacity mneh exceeding tliat of African or A^iaib 


* Iti the Py^uktn pf the pprth-i!aJUTti oorueroF the Caego Imin and iijqpngat tlia Bxutit 

trlh«» of the Equatorial Eiwt Africau oowt thun; h n tendeacy to faucal g^pt or exrplMnlvtf 
ootidDtULtiis which isuggeftta thg Inflticiipc of tUi^kc. 

* The Nandi paopk ott Uie luid Ihn Kfku^ii an the isutcrD tide of tlio Hift Valiev 

m Kqmtprijd Eut Afrtu offer tiuuhii- dlvtrgiLHt type* o( prognaihoua, gmalbfe&tLimh loir- 
stAtu red Negtroidg and mnielji Ijig-nooed^ orthogcuithuiia Ckuctapida^ 
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Jftjgnxaj. Th&ir aga haa been gueased at some 30,000 jears ago. but this imy be 
an antler esfcimater* It is conceivable tbat the NegnJid wub-speeies origiimteii 
in VVuaterii Europe aail thence spread south words into Afrk-a and across Weet^ni 
and Southern Asia into Australasia, reaching in its most geaerali^Kjd and primitive 
ijpe the far distant Island of THsmauk. Tliere is Bome evidence to show timt 
Algeria {and North Alrico generally) was iuhahitod bj a Negro mce before these 
regio^is were invadcsJ by the Ca-ncaeJaiL 

The Congo l^'gniy fleems to bo little else than a primiiive and dwarfed form of 
the Forest Negro, perliaps raproBentmg one uf the earliest types of Negro that 
invaded Africa. The Negit> a^jccklized m tlie awamps of Niloland into what We 
know as the Nilotic Negro: taU^ even to gigantic* Iuiig-iego©d, but as a rule 
with eoDielier features nud a lietter development of brain than in the Forest 
Negro, Theto is perhaps a tliird variety to be ilbdnguished: the Sudan Negro: 
the type so often met with in Homu, in the Bahr-al-Ghazah Koofofan and the 
western flanks of Abyaaium ; also in French Nigeria. This Sudanese Negro sluares 
the tall stature and thin slnuiks of the Nilotic, but sotuetimea exhibits a good deal 
of prc^athism and !iaa the triangular face and the aggreesi vely projecting cheek - 
bones of the Ilushman^Hottentcit and the exaggerated everaion of the lips^ which 
is also a feature in the West African Forest Negro. The fusion of the^ three 
varieties, dashed hero and there with Pygmy out! with Bushman blood, gives ua 
the " Bantu NegrOp a linguktie tom whbh Uiersly oonriotes a vast cougoriea of 
Negro tril^ea united by the commou bond of language. Except aa indjoaring ai^ 
average N^To* and a fusion of Negro ty^pes, the term Bmitu Ims no value in physical 
cloissificatiott. 

Lot;kitig liaok into tho past by the veiy dim Hghl fumiBlied by the disoovety 
of crania and lK>nes, a few objects of human art, and the indicationB of kngiuige 
affinity, we seem to see an Africa 15^000 years ago which wjis niaiuly Negro or 
Negroiil in pi>ptiIatton. But already at this period the Mediternineati iiiou—a 
Caucasaid — had entered Egypt and occupied the Nile Delta, driving away or 
absorbing its dwarfish Negro ijopulation. He might even Intvo penetrated up tlie 
Nile into the highlands of Abyssinia. He bail certainly much earlier begun to 
coloake Tunisia. Algerkp and Morocco, and was purauing and destroying the 
remarkable uuaumnliau fauna of North Africa, which even at as recent a date os 
about 15^000 years ago had a decidedly African /aews, as already indicated in my 
opening reiuarkfi^ 

’What was the type of language «i>okeu by the earUei^t white cotonlsta of 
North Africa I Some French ethnologists btve suggested iliat it may have been 
the anceatrjr of the Fiila, Wolof^ TemnCp Ihintu, and Kerdofan groups, a type of 
lunguttge offering faint Tesauiblances in structure with the l.^hiau speech of tlie 
Oaucasus and the Dravnljan toitgues of Baliielustan ojid India ; ii speech in w^hich 

1 See Ibe monogmph of Dr^ Vemefttix aa tfae Grcfladit £MmafdL I>r. Venic^ux has ^\m 
£01:4$ nn exceedingly iiit^ruting ■.nthropdlagiial surkrey of AbyiasiiuA, published [IftlL) hy the 
Fivodi GoveriimoDt, wfiidi bearii ou ftotus of ilja t.1i«criea adrxnoesl Lb tLis paper. 
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110X1})$ divide ldlo more or te^ [iiiiiien>ixFi lA'ith dj4ti)X0llon»f out Inu^I 

uri gender, and in wbkh as a rtile the root auoliangitigp wIiHe muob mae 

^*0Lii tnJuk of detaelifttjle prefixes or ^ufTLxeyp linked up tJironghoiit th^* Biieeeti hy 
eooconbiit n4jectivaJ anil prouciiiinal particles. According to such a theory^ 
tberefdrt\ tlie first CaiicaBoid invadera of North Africa wnuld luive imed tongnes 
akin to that of the Fnla, and when they were forced by the impact of other 
inimign)nt$ from the north or easi. to wamler into Negro Africa they Tjecsaine tlio 
anei^tora of Llie Fnla iind oartied their language family with them far ittto the 
Sudan and West Africa j perha|>a in the direction of Kordofan or the Equatoritil 
Nile developing tho Bantu family. In the far west of Africa, by inteniriscturo 
with the Negroofl, they j«>ssibly originated the Wolof, tho Tetnne, Mori, and other 
groujif?, and even Infliieiieed the ionguea of the Niger lielm. 

The flame theorists would oontejui tliat the Fiik type of “ wliite man " and of 
Oiicariau (if.p Leeghkn, tleorgian) Ungnage waB disp]i4]«d in. North Africa by the 
invaaion of the Kaniites and the Lihyane or Berbers. The llainites were no doubt 
of conmnm origin, ImgtibtJcaUy and racially^ with tljo Setnileai and perhaps 
originated in tfiat great bxxjcditig-gTonnd of conquering peoples. South-west Asia. 
They preceded the Semite*, ami (we may *u]>[Hi3e) after a long stay andcouoeu- 
tration in Meaopotanm invaded and colonked Ambia^ Southern PalesLine, Egypt» 
Abyssinia, Somaliland, and North Africa to ita Allantic shores. Tlie Dyiiastic 
Egyptiana were aUej Hamites in asence, both linguistically and physically; hut they 
seein to liave attained to a high civilisation in Western Arataa, to have ora^fsotl the 
Bed Sea in vessels, and to have madt) their first base on the ^yptian erjaat 
JSerexdoe in the natural Imrlicmr formed by ftaa Benas^ From here a long^ broad 
wadi or valley—then no doubt fertile^loti them Lo tho Nile in the Tlvelwiid, tho 
fir^t scat of tlteir kingly jrfjwer, Tlie ancestoF^ of the Xiynas-tio Egirptutna may hax'c 
origiuateil the great dnnia and irrigation work* in Western Arabia; and anch long 
amigglc« witbincreafliiig xlmiight may have Brat broken them in to tho arts of quam- 
iiig stone blocks and htiilding wdth stone. Over iiopuLiiion and inoreosing drought 
may have eansed them to migrate acroes the Red Sea in search of another hotiio; or 
their migration may have Irecn |]iarily iiajiclled by tlie Semitic hordes from tho 
north* whom we can huagiiio at this period—some 9,000 to 10,000 years — 
pressing aouthxmrds into Arabia aiid conquering or furing with the preoecling 
Hnuiiiea \ Just os these latter, no doutit* aL an earlier dity„ hail wTested Arabia fiti}ii 
the dDmnitx of the Negroid and Dravidkn. 

The l)ynaatie Egyptians were not Car diataot In physical lyp^ from xlie iialei 
of to-day, but they luul perhajks some elemeut of the proto^mibe; and their 
language, which is still rather a piiK^le to elos^ifiera, though mainly Kualdle in its 
features^ exhibited early in its history the influence of SeinitJo speech^ and no doubt 
alisnriMN:] into itself elements of iU Libyan eiateri xvlnch it perliap» found alrcailv 
extending to the vailvy of the Nile The Dyiui;stic Egyptians evident!v conceutre^l 
ilicmfielveB in the uarfow etrip of fertility dong the hinks of the Nile not 
coloniaiiig very markedly the Bed Sea coast-knik. By about 8,000 years ago they 
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hftd bticcmie th«* eonquerots and nilemof Iowgt and Upper Egypt. The inhabitantu 
of Egypt were thewcororth a people jo whioli Haniitic (Libyan-Kuahite), hSeunLio^ 
NLlotio fljid eveu Siiikiiese-Ne^ dementa were timed; but tiie clViiicaBiau type 
pre[]ouiiimtei|+ In the early daye of their colonLi^atio^Lj the Dynastic f^'piiaue 
tlome&iieafced only the imligeiioos African wild ass, the Nubiiu* ibex, the aiidud or 
Afrioan wilii aheep, the Leiioory.t and Adrkx antelope^^ and the stTif^ed hyena,* 
They probably brought with them from Arabia varioim types of domesticated 
Jog. As tliey iiiereaaed their trade relations with Syria and Spiosopotamia they 
recdvetl from the north-east first the long-homed "'Gala" ox (which onginated 
seemingly hi Wesitem jlsia), next the bairy% long-tailed, long-legged, Jiuiaed, 
domesUoatcd ruonflon of Enropo and Western A;sia, a little later ihe fat-tail«h 
dewlupped varicr}- of thia sheep* and, lu succession, the ^ Walltichka type of 
Jomestieateil sheep (in which the spiral home grew out at right nngleB to the lino 
of the !bead),imd the humped cattle which we know as the Indian breed, but wldch 
were near akui in c^ngiti to the early long-hornetl, etraight-Uicked Egyptian ox» 
The first true goat wdiich they received from Syria, in a domeatio form, and 
which rapidly displaced the ibex in their estimation, was a dwarf, plunip^ coinfioot 
breed, with abort hair and rather reduceti homa—tlie Guinea goat ot to-day** This 
\Yw& Buccecflcd lit ft later date by the Eotnon-nosefl Syrmii goat with long hair, 
pendent ear^i and a tendency to bccomo boinlcss (a hTCod which has never 
reached real Negrolemd beyond northern Nigeria). It w'aa not nndl alxuit 500 KC. 
that the l^'ptians Fccoived the domestic fowl from Syria and Persia. Tlie horse 
vfm brought by LJie Hyksna from Syria aljout 3000 n.c., hut wm not fully 
establishcJ hi E^gjqit till aliout X500 though it may fuive been iwi^rately 
importer 1 into Xoilh Africa^ at an earlier datOn 

Am early^ iwrliuiw, aa tlie fiftli luillenmnm lieforp Chriati Ujs Pliamohs of 
Egypt turned their fttiontion to the Sudan^ the land of black men, which began in 
Llio^^e ilftj's tiomeviqiere about tlie Second OataTact. Between the First and Second 
('atamet of the Sih the iHipukiioti was of a mixed tyi^e, Negro mingled wdih 
Kindiite in various furnis and ilegreea; but south of the Second Cataract it waa 
almost purely Nubian, tliat h to syiy, Nuba or SudaHCSiB Negro. Higher up still, 
beyond the junction of the Blue and White Niles, the population was Nilotic 

* Rta daudfl GailUrd'i^ ” le? TatcJUJemtiits doa dc lAndmi Empire k la 

recberclijc i^clmiiLiflx h doniestkiucr'^" isto., I^Urin, Bearmlwr, 101^), 

* Tlik abviDOfily ancient breed—the only orw known to true Africa—penetrated 

throvigb India to Malaysia and Borneo, w'berft it *iiJI esiati, djjpUylng much lLkeiics& to tlie 
domeadc goat of Weet and (rCntrAfrica^ 

* It U verj daubtfol whether North Africa any more than Egypt or Arabia poKeftBtd a 

wild home of the atlb-g^niu. The honeoi of ejitiart oqiiifiHa indignuoiia to Algeria 

rather aiiggAft a typo of xabm than a home. fSee the writinga of U PomclJ liut the mnee^ara 
of the Until or Kumidiaii htinse tnny have been brought by tliu Berbers frunt Spain nt a 
comparatively Cur Eydat«. After 1000 the FbEoniemofl no doubt imported the Arab typo of 
bgrwe into Maunstania and oroaaed it with the Spnniah borw^ So hxr, we hav^ diucoveimd mi 
tne^ of any trtjs indigcapna wUd hcft» in Syria or Arabia^ only asses. It probabEe that 
the trua bnne vaa coudned in its artsa of evolution to Euro|iei CentinJ Aeui and Nortli India, 
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Nejrro, though &i a later date this region was colunizeil by Kiishites of the Beju, 
Hadenduwft, ond Gala tjiies, A hriak cojimieiftie in slaves, ivory, gold, leojjatd-skins, 
guius, and atrenge beasta and hinls began between l^gypt and the ifilotic Sudan, 
and the coming and going of caravans, proliably DOm|Kiflal of Nuba Xegroea, with 
lie re iHid there an iidvcutiiroius Egyptian, muat have opened up coinimuiicatioris 
Ijotween Konlofan, J^arfnr, and the regionfl ronml Lake Chail, as well as the purely 
Negro conn tries of the Hahr-sl-Ghnzal nnd tlie Moimtain Nile. Tlina an early as 
4,000 yearn before tlie time of airist, goats of tbe pliunji Guinea breed, liairj- sheep 
of the long-legged or the fat-tailed varieiie*, and Btralght-lncked, fiigh-ishouidered 
oat lie of tins long-homefi Egyptian variety, had begun to penetreto Negro .^Urica 
aorees Kordobm to the regions of J^ke Clunl. tbe basiiiB of the Niger and llielleniie 
and the Northern Katiiemu, and all parte of Weat Africa. Together with these 
domesticated animals there came all musical iiistruments superior to the uresicai 
bow nnd the dnim, several types of games pkye<i witli hollowed or divided boards 
and eoimtenj. and a good many Ejgyptian noiintia about religion. Moreover, these 
OJuiBsarieit of trade and culture may have broaght with them to tlie Neolithic and 
PalffioUthic Ni^rrooe and Negroids tlio earliest idea of uaiug metals, copper in the 
first place, though jterhapfl not iron,' 

Athwart this fan-shaped spread of Egyptian influence over Nt^ Africa—the 
apex of tii^B fan being at tlie Second Cataract of the Nile and tho two outermost 
spokes of its pnrtiolly-cppened spread lying (one) on the up tlie Nile Valley tet 
tlie Great Lukes, (two) on the west threugh Kordofan, Darfur, and Lake Chad to 
the Niger Valley—we can trace strands of other Caucasian niigrntionn and Influeuces 
coming due south from North Africa: possibly “ Pelagian " or '■ Makcnaioii." But 
though here and there they leave traces of Pelasgian or Minoan civilization in the 
Weatern Suilan and West Africa, it is clear that Negrolftud, anterior te the 
Christian ere, owed less of its awakening to couditiona of dvdlizod hiuicin eiiatenoe 
to the white men of North Africa prefieT (Muuretenia and the Tripolitoine) 
Itiau to tliDseof l^gyj.)t. For exampile, all the donieatlc auiiualB of Negrulniid (eioept 
such as have tieeji ^idte rewently derived from America or Europe) are of Egyptian 
origin or tyjie ami not North African, Tlie early peoples of North Africa liad a well- 
utarked form of domestic dog, which exists dowu to t.hffl dav amongst tlie Bcrlier 
uoinfld tribes. This was of the loug-lmired, prick-eared, bread-headed Chow type, 
with a plumed taU tending to cur! over the lack—a tj-pe of dog common in 
Southern Eurojie from the Bronze periotl onwards and far spread in its range over 
all Northern and Fjwtera Asia and Nurtbernmeet America. This Chow-like dog, 
though apparently it reachetl the Canary Islands, never penetiateri (till mortem 
times) across the Sahara Desort to Negro Aftica. neither did the tunriiio (as 
contraated with the zebu) tn* of ox, the wwlly sheep, tlie long-honied European 
gout, or any other domestic auiiiiai or cuUi%'at^ plant of European origin. It was 
EgiTi that furnished NegroUd not only with'aU its earliest doineatio animals, but 
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with all its cultivated plaotSp and Egj'pt derived these for the luo^t part from Syria 
Olid Arabia, 

The Dj niwtic E^Ttians of later tkues having recreated iheir kingdom on the 
Lower Ifik. after the invaflion of tlieJIykso^* seemed to liave Wt interest in Negro 
Africa and thought niainlj of extending their conquests acrosa Syria to Asia Minor \ 
but tfiey retainer! dim tradiriona of the laud of their origin^ Soaih-trest Amljia. 
Moreover, a conaidembte btjat imd& had apmng np on die Bed Sea^ and civilised 
Soutli-west Arabia was begmning to coloiiiaa with itspresent Semitic popidation the 
higlilantlH of Abysainio,^ and possibly a good dcJil of SoiualiJaud. Thus ttie Aralva 
liad become acquainted (in 5<amaliknd> with trees jrielding aromatic gums, present* 
no doubt, also in Arabia^ but not in suchoanddorabloqiiantlties^ It ispoasiblep there- 
forCj that Arabia first drew the uttenrioii of to the weeteni land of 

Punt — the eastern horn of Africa—^whithcr the themselveB Bent ships 

about 1500 nt, to open up a trade in incenBc and other products. 

Did the DjTiastie Egyj>tiAUfi colontze Negro Africa m well as inlliience it i 
Perhaps relatively little* at any rate until during the thousand yearn winch 
preee<]efl the Chrifltian era. We then seem to see tmeos of enforcetl mignitioiia 
of rebels or malcontents* probably not of very pure Egyptian stock Bauds of siieli 
a kind seem to liave en tercel the northern part of Tlausaland and to have Hssisted 
in moulding tiie Hausa langungc na a medinm of trade iutercour^e. This s|ieeeh^ 
Sudanese Negro in phonology' and jnsrhaiK in meat of its word root^, is emphatically 
Hanut ic in its graminatical features and pronouuiL But U)c Ham itic dement is 
thought by exjbcrts Ui lie as much Xuslntep or even Koptie>aa Libyan. On the whole Jb 
seems probable tltab the Kansa speech ivoa ahape^l by a double [nflncnce: from Bgyptp 
and Hainiticiacd Nubia, as well as by Libyan immigrants from across the Saliura.® 
Egyptian «ulventurers no doubt from time to time fouuii their way np the Nile 
through the conntries of the Nilotb NegroeOp and thero became chiefs and almi>Bt 
dtuuigodsp so great \mng the impression made by their lighter skinsp thdt beautiful 
featnreSp and possibly their domestic animalB or eim]>le arts. Some times one is 
disposed to thiuk tliat those remarkable cattle-keeping aristocracies of the heart of 
Ccntml Africa — the Bahimu, the Bainsi, the Makarka,^ and Mangheltu — am 
descended from Egyptian eoloniats of 2,000 and 5^000 years ago. I have certainly 
indiriduals in Western Uganda and Uayoro w^hn were so remarkably Egyptian 
(rather than tiala)in features that I took them actual ly for Egyptians left behind 


^ Thft Himj^antic whev S^mitieixed the Abyeaiaiiui highLuida and moidlentaUy 

Northern SvuuUilaad, prababJj found AbyaaiaiiL populated by thnee piiuci[NU mcuil ; 

the Negm^ the dark-Aklnn«d KuMbjt 4 -HaiuitL\ and the wliite-ikinaed>^-^tnetfni€a blue or 
grey-ey-ffl and brawn-h^ined—I^yuL Thiip at least* tn Dr* V^rtieaxii'i iMumptiDn. 

a Bee the aitmie in the cfrjc Semiitlfn fUr Orv^uHiicAt Bcrlhij IS03> 

by Juliue Lipport Char die S teiltmg der Hauaasprache,'' etc.). 

^ A t'cmnion name for the HAksrluLf Ajpandi/, and allied tribes ruiging *ver the northern 
Bahr-EU-Gharal and th& Nortbara Mubiuigi baaiii is “ Nyoni-Kyam "—a cant taitn ra^aubig 

“ M*ftt 1 meat I" or canaihal*,** Some of the Njam-Njani m broad-headed and 
bracbycephaloua. 
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by Eiuiti Pasbii’H expeditions. But tliey turned oui Eo be local aristocrats who kuew 
absolutelr nothing of i^gypi and coold enumerate Uieir anceabora for centuries as 
reflidenia in Kipiatorial Africa. Others again of this t 3 '[*e wore so strikingly like 
Galas and SoiualJ tliat the Sotnalia of my party dechued them to be of their 
own race. The puinsbred Gala resembles physically the Dynastic Egyptian. It 
is jatssihle these ariatocrades of Eost-Gential Africa and of the C'entmt Sudan, 
do not owe their orJ^n to %ypt, hut to former attempts of tite Galas and 
AhysHinkos to [keuctrote ITegro Africa. Personally 1 am mclined to invoke both 
influences. 

It liAs indeed l*een auggented by Father Torrend in hia Gmmniar of Gie South 
African languages, that the Zimliabwc civilization (which I would assart vsith 
emphasis is not Negro) is due to some unrecorded Abyadtiian penetration of Sonth- 
cn«t Africa along the East African ct»siliu<> Tins theory is not tpdte so wild as it 
might appear, seeing that more or less degenerate Haniitic (Kuabito) nomad iriliea 
have penetrated, oh it is, a considerable distance into Gemiaii East A^ca, as far 
south as the 4ih or 5th parallel of S<. latitade. 

Considered linguistically the fiauJtes of Africa became at an early date 
dindetl into two main sectiuns (to which later was added a third, the Dynastic 
Egjyitian). These two categories might 1» distinguished as and Ktt^Ue. 

Tlie Kushitc group passed down to the noutb along the west coast of Arabia and 
left a considerahle element behind in South-west Arabia and in Sohotra, which 
aftenvards became Semiticized. Then (we may nupposo) tJiey crooned the Red Sea 
12,000 years ago or more, coldnjziE»l Nortli-east Alriea and Somaliland, became the 
ancestors of the Bishari and Undendawa, the Saho, Agan, Bogos, KaBk, Afer, Gala, 
and Soiiiali groups.* Entering ahsi> tlie twUey of the Nile in the tropical and 
equatorial regious, tliey mingled with the Nilotic Negroes and formed auhddiarr 
groups of peoples, whose languages to thia day, though they are truly Nilotic and 
Negro, yet bear evidence of Hamitic influence:. Of such, for example, are the 
Maaai anil Lotuka. Meantime the lihyan section of the Hamitie peoplea, reinfoiced 
by the Berbers (tberiana) from Spain, much whiter in akin-colour, colonizml all 
North ^Vfrica to the limits of the Sahara and the Libyan Deeerte. They in tb i* ir 
turn minglorl with the pre-existing Fula type and the NegtoidH,jmd teom some such 
mixtures, ds well as the far earlier inbeicourae between the Fula anti the Negro, 
were formetl the Soughai, or “ Hube " {Haht, plnial of Kwto, is only ** slaves ” or 
serfs in the Fula tongue), the Tihus or Terla, the Eaucm and Eannii Copies; who, 
ua lithe, Imudsome, ami intelligent N^otile, ranged actfjss the Suliara from Fezzan 
to Agadeu nnd Borou and the oases of the Liliyan Desert. These hybrids aasietcil 
to introduce into Negro Africa the white man's weapons and early domestic animals 

' U i^ rtiuarL»ble that tbe Bistiari [ftljn) ud Hadeiidawk piwplei (whidi fumierly 
Ateuded tbeir iiine« hctom Sehiur to tins Nila and Bangola j Dongak = Batuglu, Danskil) 
■huuld have prrMdeil and ouUivnl tha Dyumtfe EgrrAlmti; and squaUj nmaxkabla Ihai. the 
British ihanld have oceuped mid the Ewteni Sudan nnee iftsa nnd hav« mad* no afforn. 

lo wEuJj and tllu4tnite tholr ipwlk 
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But if French aiici (fmoaTi theoriats are right, Iforthern Africa^ after being 
Hamitich^etl from the <Urectiop of Egypt in pre-Pharaoiiic —Hsmiiticked on 

top of the previuiifl Fub, Negro, Negroid^ and Australoid iulLalyitants—^received a 
eoloiobatloii from Spain atinoafc coevally with tiie invonkm of Egypt by the Dynttfttio 
Egyplions!. Tliene Il^rian invaders (who, one may permisnihlj siippo«e, were akin 
to the NeoUthio Tberiaiis of Western Europe) fused with the Gala-like H[miites 
lilreoily lu possession of Maurotania, adopted their language in the mainj anil awept 
eastwards in a tide of conqueat which brought theju not only to the delta and 
valley of the Lower Nile* but even to the highlands of Abyaeinia* where 
there is, accordijig to Dr. Verueaus^a dktinot Libyan, fairH^mplexioned elametit., 
Henceforth the great far-epread Hajnitie group of Languages bcoame divided into two 
ntain eectjons: the Lihyau or ikrl^er aud the Kiwhite, The Libyan Bpeeeh ruaclicd 
to the very couhnes of Dyu^tio Egypt, and exists at the present day aa far cast as the 
oasis of Si wok It is even statcil by some autliori ly—Maepero, I believe—tiiat the 
Anioritos of Palestine history were a Libyan tril^. 

This allegation has served to support a ooimter theory as to the Libyan 
colonization of North A£ri>ca. it haa been supposed that the lAbyans were the 
north-west branch of tlio aJid that after colonizing Egypt before the 

Dpibtatic f^^tians (os wdl ae after thoni) they swept weatwartl and occupied all 
Iklauretania north iif the Ssliani I>e9erL On the whole I think the probabilities 
are that tho theory of the Spanish origin of Uie Berbers is n aoiind one^and that 
their eastward march from Morocco is the right Uno of iurastigatioiL Tho^ who 
ore interested in the question will find it forth in a paper by A. lissauer* of 
Berlin, repubUshed in the 1912 iasiio of the Sitjdtli^oniun Institutiun^ WoRbingtoiL 

Some impulse of Egyptmii and Homitic infiuanuo immediately prior to the 
Chriatum era (socU a^ perhaps assisted to bring about the creation of the Hau$a 
language) earned a wave of late E^'ptioii culLore across the Sudan along the 
scuihem friDgo of the Saliam Desert to the Upper Niger^ It is thought that in 
oonnection with tills movement come the east-to-weal migration of the oivilked 
Nt^o Mandlngo who filially subduet .1 and coleuizetl uiueb of Western 

Nigaria and founded powerful kingtloniH^ extending their indneiiQo over the Fnlos 
and far into the Sahara Desert. Another focua of late Egyptian civUbstiDu aeems 
to have been Agoiles, on oasis in the Southern Saliara. Here arose the rentarkablo 
Songhai or people^ wdiose somewhat monosyllabic language is a mystery, 

06 it boa no evident oftinities with any other group of African tongues, Tlio 
Soughoi aiLopted, accidentally or by influence^ an umtation of ancient Egyptian 
architecture in clay and w^ood instead of stone^ Diey m their turn suULiied the 
Mondingos and rophiced tlm MandJngo einpite of Ifello (which liad succeeded the 
older Negrokl empire of Ghiinata) by that wonderful Soughai dominion which for a 
time had ita headquarters in the city of Jenne, at the eonHueftce of the Nig&r and 
the Bani- From Jenne was radiated over all the Western Sudan an apparent 
E^’ptian influence in arelutectural fomie^iii boat-building, and otlier arts. 

West Africa proper, bounded on the north and east by the Senegal and the 
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Xiger, ifl a regiaii tliat hitherU} hoa Iwen leas studied by expert ethtiolo^ta than 
any otJier portion of Africa. This is partly duo to the fact that tlie basin of the 
TCiger waa only really conquered and ooeupied ty European Powere from about 
189U onwards, while the ooaat-bclt from tho Gambia to DahoiULt wsa so densely 
forested that, apart from the hostility of its nativea and the unheulthmess of its 
climate, itn examination was a matter of tho greatest difficulty. Moreover, this 
quarter of Africa almost exceeds the neat in racial arid linguistic complexity. 

The 'IVobfs of Senegal are a race of handsome Xegroida, showing some physical 
affinities with the Fula, and spealciug a concord language which oflera Bnt mv 
resemblance in syntax to Fnla and Ikntu, hut is abaolutely liisflimilar to both 
in iilioaology. Some of the word roots, however, suggest affinities with Fula and 
witli oiber West African stocks. Between the GaniUa River and the western 
froutiers of Sierra Leone tliere is a rcmai'kable'we]ter of iiidigenons tribes, mostly 
of exaggerated Forest Negro physical type, speaking a scarcely listed variety of 
<Ii6siuiilar and unrelated tongues. Evidently in westoramoat Africa we ba'i^ 
a region which has received lunny broken peoples forced into it by the pressure 
of conqiiDTuig tribes from tho north and wesE. In Seneganibia there are traces 
of ancient stone worship suggestive of " NeoUthic " influence from the north. In 
eastern Sierra Leone, on the uppermost Niger and Bani. and in Liberia there are 
other isolated remnants of tribes or even conaidereble peoples unrehited 

lunguagce of unknown affinities, such as the Kisi of Sierra leono 001 ° the Niger 
sources, the Gore of Liberia, the Senufo of tha Bani and Bauld atflticnts of the 
upper Niger. In Liberia and part of the Ivory Coast we have the Km peoples— 
typical Negroes—with a wolLmarked, cxceEsivcly naaul type of langimge (all the 
West ^Vfriemi peoples, by the bye. excepting the Wolof and Fnla, are very nasal 
in utterance, and display a predilection in tltcir phonology for tho conjunotiou of 
labial and guttural cousonantfr — kp and gb—a trait wliidi may be trecc<l eaetwords 
right across Tropical Africa from aenegamhia to the Mountain Nae,aiid souUjwords 
to the Upper Congo and the Caraercions). 

Athwart all these Forest Negro tribes of undassed languages* there have been 
certain oomparatively recent mvaniona from the cast which have entered into the 
reourded and unrmnded biatoiy of West Africa. There have been tribes like the 
limba and Temne of Sierra Leone—paler eomplexioned, handsomer Negroca, cattle 
keepers (like most of these E^teni inr'odeis), and speaking a remarkable type 
of language, luefii-govemcd and eoncord-uring, which, though strikingly like tho 
Bantu in syntax, has absolntely no resemblanoe to Hint family in word^rooia. The 
Mandingo invamon of West Afrim (much associated with the introduction and uw 
of the horse) has been already referred to: it airectcd West Africa withiu the past 
two thousand yean* (at a guean). between the vicinity of the Sen^mbiaa coast and 


> Mudi iofomiati^ on ^it «nd £„ S™cg,ml,ia w«,rem 

iT™ ““ the writings «f Oiionel Loim Biug*r, and fmm Khn 

wtunusM qf Mntinte Dvkioue. Hiti Senufo group wu ficiil dwnbed by Dv[Afu«ge ^ 
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the tapper Xiger. tlie fores^tfi of Liberia and the Ivory Cwst, and the wetftem 
borders of the Massfi Xingtloin^ The Maudingo language gteup Iueih features 
whiuh ret^tubb tho«e of inner We5t African families, and others dedtledly 

fiuggestit^e of the far-ftwiiy Nilotic divkloa. Ibrliapa earlier in coming than the 
Mandingo conquerors were the ancestors of the Yoruba-Bcaui-Dahomd pcopltw^ 
who under some nnknoiivn northern luduenoe originated such remarkable arts, 
industries, and religions ideas, firstly in YorubaJanci and tbon by expansion iu the 
n?gioiis( between the western delta of the Niger and the Ga country of the Gold 
(the region round Afcra, the liotne of the ancient and isolated Gil NegrtJOft), 
North-west uf the Yi^niba-Dahojmi stocky wilh ita nKjuosy liable, tone-asjiig 
hingiiiigtts, ia the area of the Moflui tribes, who as invaders seem lo have preceded 
the Mandin;gt>^ hut to have !>een literally over-ridden by cbeim Their group 
nf jorignages, prouiincut in llie northern Gold CooRt and North Toguland, is nufi&x- 
njdng and offers some resemblances to Fiila in structnre and syntax 

The eaetom side of rhe lowermost Niger, from the Benue coufluents down¬ 
wards^ was invodcHl—perliHpBf contomporaiiefiiisly with the Mend and Yorulxi move- 
nionts—by the ILo and Igura tribes, and these fomniLl their ** fart heal south " in the 
noloiiizaiiou, about fifteen btmdrcd yearn agf>, of the Crofls illver region by the allied 
Elik group. Particularly note worthy for tlieir cultum in this direction arc the 
semi-Bail lu Ekol trilies (referred to else where) and tfie tnystcrious ArdSt people 
of eastern Ibolaiid (near the middle Biver), The Aniii people in their 

physical iis|iect aiiggest. very strongly soine aneieut stranding in these Nigerian 
forests of seini-CauoasIan invaders; and their religiouif Ijeliefs resemble thoee of 
Hen in and pre-Kluhamniaduti Yorulia, 

A comparatively recent tribal movement in West Africa, perhaps ieas than 
two thousand years old, brought the ajicwtors of the Agtii-Ailianti peoples frrjm 
Borgu or Barba, uii tlie wast j^ide of the Niger north of Yoruha. right acru^ the 
Uahomikti sphere to tite Gold Coast and the eastem half of the Ivory Coast Their 
apeoeli-^uot without its snggestious of affinity with the eastern Nigerian and semU 
Bantu tongneflr^now riiarahe^ cot&rminouiily with the Km languages of Liberia. 
BehimJ the Kru group and the Agni-AdinnU, oud northwest of the send-civiltml 
MuIiManiadan-Uoeai peoples, are tribes affiliated in ajieeoL to the Moeai-QurunsL 
group, but wild and uncultured. Of such ore the " Bobo-Fing'* of Louis Binger 
(their diRooverer), who are tall, heathen Negroca living in absolute nudity^ at any 
rale mi far oti the inen are conceniedi 

Absolute nudity in the male b a very nuns conditian ameng African aboriginal. 
So far, thesse BoVio-Fing people of the very heart of western Nigeria are it« only 
exemplars in ^\^t Africa at liie preaeiit day, though 1 can remmntier in the Cross 
liivcT district, in the early eighties of the last century^ seeing male natives (as weU as 
female) uffeeting complete nudity. Else who re muie nudity (female nudity wae^ until 
the last few years, a verj' oouimoti coiiditiou througbeui Negro jUriea) w£is only 
to Ije met with aniong the Nilotio Negroes and t!u)ir allies; and such Bantu 
tribes as the Ba-hima, the North Xyasa folk, tiic Central Zaml^rians, and the 
voxxiiH, ^ 
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Ziilas, AS are ccjiiaMered to have some stmm of Nilotic or Hamitic blotMl in their 
veina 

The iQHt important gift of Egypt to Kegroland waa the domestic fowl, wliitih 
begun to ponotrato into Jfegro Africa after about 300 u.c. TJie dowestie ass (not 
found iti A^orth Africa before itoiaaii timea) had apparently reached West Africa 
as an element of the Soaphai civUizatioa. It only penetruted else where into Segru- 
land up the Nile \’alleyf ami was linally utlopted asu donicstia animal by the Masai 
and cognate tribes. With those exocptioin* the domestic asa waa iion-exiatetit in 
Neigrulaiid before it was braiiglit there in tl« Christum era by the Arab or the 
EuTOpeoa. The wooDy sheep, whicii in Elgypt succeeded the short-haired breeds, 
was likewise an element in the Songhai oivili^tiou, tbougii it also reached the Upper 
Niger in later times by means of the Tuaicgs or Berbers, The horse accompanied 
the westward march of tl» Mandingos and the Soiigliai. It liad also, further, 
reached the Central Sudan from Egypt about tiio some period (say, 1,000 to 600 
years ago) and had become estaidiahed amongst most of the KusLite peoples, but 
uTte completely unknown to the NibUo Negroes and all the rest of Nqjroland. 

Some such convulsiun ae might have been caused liy the first moveniente of 
the ancestors of the Mandingo, Songhai, Kanuri,' and Tlauea peoples gave birth lo 
the Bantu movement. So far as linguistic evidence goes, tho ancestors of the 
Bantu dwelt in some region like the iiahr-al-Glmal, not far from the Mounluiii Nile 
0)1 the cost, from Eordofan on the north, or the Benue and Cliad basins on the 
west. Their flint great movement of espansioii Bcems to liave lieen eastward, and 
to liave eflUblmhijfi them (possibly with a guiding aristocrecy of Uajuitle ftrigiii) in 
the region between Mount Elgon, the northern Victoria Nyanra, Tangtmyikii, and 
tho Congo ForeeL At some such iwriod as about 30fl B.C- their far-reaohing 
invasion of Central and South Africa seems to have begun. The moAt of ihom, at 
any rote, did not uepflrrite into atroams of migrations until tliey received the 
ilomeslic fowl froin Nik'ljiiul,fliuoe, with thedoubtfiil exception of aanudl portion of 
the weateni Bantu languages, the root-word for domeatic fowl ie the same throughout 
all Bantu Africa, and is obvionaly related to the Peiaiun words for fowl, yet t[uite 
unrelated to the SemitM! ternm or to thoee used by the Kuahitea of Kastem Africa. 

In a much lainter degree, Kushito infliience on huigaagn may ho traced to the 
Mii^ people far to the south of Hausalond, Sexual distinctioiis in pronouns and 
gramniar also make thdr appearance in tho Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan aa well a« 
in the Masai and some other Nilotic languagea. These intIuenceB may have been 
l»erhape pre-Hamite, derived from tho language of nome invading white people 
intermediate between the Fula gronp and the Hamit ici>Seniite, Such a group Iwo# 
kft a Bamilar imprint (the dborimuiation of sox') on the Bantu family. 


^ The Jvi&uii peapl^ of Boniu arigiimtcii from the Tiba or Tocia NegrolJi of Kfnieiin, mid 
of (Jio Eairterii S^biinL TUooa Tiba were perluipa tho of 

Tboir mogo !□ Aoci^nt tlioc* oxteodiHi from Lo 

^ la the jAa' proiiit imii particle (diminiiLiTc and rt^rv' foinkiiLuo in tenour and ecopc) juid ui 
the iVfT' “ motheror fentuiJne |jtaftxp 
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Tu my wcirk on Ottmfc Grm/dt and tht Congo, 1 have dev^lope^l the theoi'y 
that the Bantu invasionB of Central Africa are divided in the main into two groups. 
The oarlioBt may have been a direct east-to-west movement acrofia the ^ain of the 
Wole-Miibangi River to the Cameroons, which ended ita Impetus in c^rjloumng the 
island of Fernando T& and in the erection of the flemi-Bantn languages of the 
’^Vefltern Cameroon^ md Calaljar district. It in a remarkable fact tliat tliere are 
elements in the Femandian language at the present day which nflcr a certain 
resanihLinoo to liantu dialects still spoken on the north-eastyem veige of the 
Congo Foicst, svhilo the intervenlzig languages and othei^ which are found near the 
iiorlh^aBtem bond of the Congo wonkl form oonneoting links, Tlib? firut 
eaal^to-wcst migration of the Bantn (wliidi I will iliHcrimiimLe as No. 1) may have 
gone fiu towarik creating the qiiasi^ and semi-Ban tu Languagce of the CSameroons, 
Benue and Cross-III vcr tKirderlaiiilSj languages of wliioh the Mimsln on the Benue, 
the Ekoi of CakUar, azid the Fang of S, CamerooiiB are gqotlexamplfcv But it may 
well be that the more nor them among tlte semi-Bantu touguCfl are desccndantB of 
the gpeech-fatnily m the Oentnil Smltiu from which the Bantu group was ovolved. 
1 Hhnuld lie disposed Uj think, however, that the Ekoi apeeeh flike the Fang 
languages) waa of dtn^i Bantu origin mixed with eleiuontii of some vmiishi!^! 
monof^Uahie ground-speech of West-Equatorial Africa. "Jlie Ekoi civilisation^ so 
admintbly illufittatoil of late hy Mr* P. A. Talbot, was ftOBaihly derivei:! from llmt 
Egyptian-Roman impetus which invadcil Eastern Nigeria lie tween 100 li,C* and 
A.fp. 500, bringing Itoman lieadti to Hjiusaland and the Gold the jiattevn of 

Reman oiI-lani|ii in metal aa fariontii as the Baya couiitiyof tlicNcrtii OiineroonH, 
and creating the wonderful nri ainl the etmngc religious, idols, and lueml-vvurk 
of Borgu, Yornlirt, Benin* llKiknd, unii Calabar* 

The second, and the principal line of Runtu migration (No* 3)al first skirtcii 
the flensic Congo Forest on the west, i^enelratec] round the Victoria Nvansa and 
down both cottafe! of Tanganyika, From the region between iha Victoria Nyan^a 
juid Tanganyiku a great stream (No* 3) of conquering peoples must liavc swept 
eastwards to the Zanathnr coast, while a thinner niigration (No. 4) came from 
Kaviroudn eastwards and oocupiod the Kikuyu higlibnds and the slopes of Kiluniin- 
jam and Keuya. In the actual cua^t lielt^ north of Momba.sft, the Bantu invadeini 
have hud to fight their way noniiwardo—tieing often oxtemitmUHl and pushed lack 
—against the pre-existing KiLshite, NiJotio anil even Suilanese* Uualiman, and 
Hottentot peoples. 

Dotted here and there over EaBterti Africa, tsuuh of the Epiator, are 
iiiysieTious little gmnps of Negroes Bpeaking languages tliat offer no marked 
relationahip wilh any other. Such longues aa the Eskuma of the Norlh-eaat Congo 
Sjend, the Sandas^i^ Mbulungn, and the Mbiigu of German Flaat Africa may bo 
oonfincil nowadays to a few thousand or a few liundied jieople in a little group of 
sillflges. They are evidently the relics of luiiiiy unrecoidedi Negru cx^lonirations of 
East Afritu. All Bantu Africa of to-dfl}\ except the hee.tt of the Congo Forest ami 
the regions euuth nf the Zamheri, must liave been more or ke«i thickly jK>piilated 
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belure the Bantu wkh cxtm<>niiiiAr)" raijiditvftiiiU^uiJipleteiaesft thdrowii 

ty|>e uf kngiifl^c ou the utIm^ Lhfij cfuujiieml Theny are LiinL iiidicatbnK uf 
^taopb uf j>re-Bantu speech having existed in tiouth-eest AfrieiL* Huutli of the 
Ziiiubexi I pre-Banin, but not llutteiitut or Runbiiaik There ure amall encbvea of 
non-Thiiitu pt*tj]>le on tlio Xunhertiand Xatth-mystem Cuu^. These Utter Languors 
jtre flisniutly eonneoteil with isolated fain Hies of Kjjeech in the Southern Bahr-al- 
Cfhiiuil and the EgyptUii SinUn, and may he claasifieiJ with vagiieneiia as 
SudanesB,'' and distunily nffiliateil witli tlie XyHiu-Nj^i ajid Mwjgbeltu grunpfl. 

From the weal t^iast of Tanganyika the Bantu luigraiits are *iivisible iniu 
thive main gronjifl (Xos, 5^ % and 7), whieli niny have wet out aJinoat cimeurrently. 
Itie Pioat northern (No. 5) |iiiHlied ita way alonR the main Htreain of the Lualaljei- 
Congo anii eroafletl ewer from tJie Western Congo to the CanietoonftcuaBtlijie^ whore 
it fiiseil in sfieech niu I culture with tlie deat^endants of the first great eaet-to-west 
Miihmgi-Catnereozis invasion. TJie aecond section of the Tanganyika l^ntu 
(No. 0) mnit^tierwl and eolouhseil Southern ('luigolaud—the Luba and Luiitiu 
territories, Angi^La, and what came lo be known aa tlie kingiluut of Kongo, 
expomling the liist of its for(^ in LoaiijytOi to the north of ihe Cimgu mouthy 
where it enctiuntpred the aonihenmioet range of YoruUi-Bemii eultnm. The third 
am I most southerly section of the West Tanganyika grriupn (No^ 7) may have 
rt*tieived some great rdnforeement frem the east cir north, a reinforceinent 
(Uicoiiiiainieti 1>y the straight-Uaeteil. loiig-honied cattle autl the fat-tailed slieep. 
This Sjsetion ortgmaLei] the reinnrkabh! flerero jieople of Daiuamland ami I he 
tribes of Nortlieni und Uentml Ktuntjesik. But the Hereiti Hoction early si^ecialhed 
itself when it got lo the west of the Upper Ziunbe^d. It colonized Soiithcrji 
AngoU (Iwiviug liere and there iin tinnsaintilated element) hiiL ditvelo|)Cftl its most 
marked charaoterislics of sjieecli ami culture in South-west Africa., where it was 
obligoci for centuries to fight against tlie Hottentot^ Buslimcn,* and a pre-e^ttsting 
Negro type wliich hail already socejited a Biishniaii fonii uf s|M:<K3h+ This 
was Llie Berg-L>HiLiftra or Ove-Hurere, a j^eople that iu plijBique are typically 
Bjiutu (generalmil Negro ^vith u suggestion hero ami there of tlie Forest 
Negro), hut in sjpeech are Hushtnaii or Hottentot. It Ims liccn HuggesUnl 
hv some lltat tlie Ova-Herero (caliifd Dajiia by th^ Hottentots) luny l>& the 
Mn^tiuiia descrilNHl by the I'ortugueae as existing in Southmi Angola in the 
lUth century* 

Another gttwt Bantu luigmlion (No. 8) destrcndeil from the south of Tangan¬ 
yika and occupied Eastern Zainlieria, Xyasakntl, and Mo^ubl([Uc. Thefie were 
the ancestors of the great Nyanjo^ Yao, and Mukua groiipw, anil of the Karaila 
peoples of Snuthevn Zaiiils^zia A conaidenible stream of tribes (No. 9), Hpcaldng 
primitive liantu languages, made itii w'ay in socjcessivc waves dowm the east coast 
id Tanganyika^ reached to the iii>rtK coast of Lake N\'hm^ and |ieuetratcd finally 


> Qt thi mjEterioiiM* littlc^koowiif Bushiimudik^r trihei of the weflt^rnmtwt limita erf tht- 
buiii: the RiudotUp KoMkere, Ma-kWicagSt and Ma^arwa, 
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nJoDg the Kiifiji miti IkUviiiiiiL valleys to the jjhoret4 of tlie Infliiiii Oc^eon, where it 
han left il« traces It) tlic ^[akoiole ])eo[^]e. 

Froiji out of IrihG^ of the llni group the Aralw of SonUi Ambiiip who hftil 
iierL^tily Aettleil ^KtracUoaily uLoiig the east of Afritu before the Chris.tian era, 
built tip tlio Swahili people and the Swahili laii[|nagev w'hic}i blih fair to l)eci«ioe 
the Li«^u{j Frmu'ii of all Bimiii Africa. 

Bill the most liiysterions p^f all the Bantu uiigratiotjs fXo. ID) h tluLl which 
creatcil Hratly the Benirhiiaiei jie^jple^ anti s^ceondly the Zitlo-Kafir trilM-is. Akhotij^i 
the Znlu-Kaiir group thy most isislatcfft of $}\ diviiMotis of the Bantu speech 
familj, it [KiaHeanea nmrked aihnities with the Seehimna groiijp and ]em inarketL 
retationitlup^ w'ith the Ocshi-Hciero (Jfo. 7). On iho whole its relftLioiiiiilil]Ui beyond 
toogoea tuight be describwl as Kast African and Central African. Tt would 
Kceni oa Unnigh the aneeatorKor ihe Iteehiiana and the 2iiln rushed dow n from EjlhL- 
centTal Africa inoneof tiiowy gi^itraicls w hich they Iiave re|ie:aU.HtaTitima({e so familiar 
to iifl ill the course of the iDth century^ and pnaHed over the licmls (mi to Hj> 0 ak) of 
the earlier Nyanjaand Karuha triloffi rtf ZninbeKiaaiid Nyiuiiiland. They Erst 
iti Sonth-ceiitral Zanils^iapami then [lenetraLeil down the Liinpopu Itiver into Sooth- 
east AfrieSp passing up the efiasL as far north aa Inyamljanep auil conflicting here 
with the pre-eSNisiing Kamfia invasioiip and with still earlier settlers who may not 
Itiive Ijeon of Bantu upeech- At all events a considerable body of these Bechuanadiko 
jMKjple fHiased emith throEigli Swa^iiLanJ across the Iimkenyl^eig ^rnmitairis into 
Zultdaxidp NaUvl and what is now' the eastern part of Cape Colony. Shut iu frouj 
the iiwtii by the grieaL ninges of lofty niuuutaiziSp and tlnis cut ofl* from intercuurea 
witli their ikn^diiiana relations, yet having some what inure iiitercoupw? with the 
triln^a of Nyanja-Karaila stock on Ltic north-east—they ibvehijKsil a typo of 
language which in a brge pro[hjTtiutL o[ im v^K^ahukri-is abseilutcly original and 
self-^leveloped. A| the sime lime ihcy fonml in the lands along the coast ^;^f llte 
^puiheni Indhiii Oceati a confide ruble Bnaiunon pipulation.^ They pmUiLly killfti 
the Btirth men and csiwiiscnlI the Bush women; and ihe Bush mothers 
to the diOilreu of their Bantu husbaiuU three or f<nir of Uudt ngly clicksp 

^ It huA been qneBtionoi! by some Aiithoiritiefl whetlier were ever any DuHbmeii in 

Huliilaiif] And Annitciag&liind,. liecA^twe no Bun hnnui piiiittlig* hnvH yet cfiia^ m Ugh I in 
tiikAlemnitiHiL StjljUi Africa i tmd yet there is no nbvicnia «train of UiiHhtuKEi bh^txl io tb^r ^rf 
{ii£Pt the high ebwj jKppuUtbu of Kululsinl and S4mtb-i>aflt Africa. May it mU JioweverT lap tk 
nibi}«ir|iiig on tbepiurt .af uoiue etloiologbtLia that wherever ca%'-&rii i^iiitingH are fcmiiiJ ia 
Africa And Kitrope they to be atiribtiled to the prenonre of a fnrmer BiihhuiMti 

people m tlioie regioim^ oni! con verily that whetr in Soutli Afritat tiEieavem fuiotingk 
in ■uch regioria there Jwve Wen no BoifanieD J Bo far I iito aw Are, cavern paiuticgn are 
only met with in the eenti e of sontiiemnioat Africa and in great NaniakH'alanilp ami aome are 
anaodated with llpe pi^BuehniAnt fcttnmJhitPper race, No p4lalifi]|i^ or rock nugravioga have u 
yet been dbeovercil due fK»rth of the Kalaimri l^strL, in tkaith'we«t Afrii:^ where, DeverlJideBa, 
Buuh tribes eiiat lo ihia day. Tlie Stratnllooper jday havo introduced thia Imitative art into 
eentrml South Africa anil have Uiighi it tlie Biuthmeti. In all pmbabiUty tlie ancient gmpbk 
am of Northern Africa and We«tem Europe were the worlc i^f PAbeoUtblJ ]n‘ato4^\iicriataaa ttr 
Neolithic CkunoiaiaDR. Somewhat aimilar work wm done by the Auotmloida of Auattalia and Uie 
Vaniidied^ blund Neolithic race of Wenlerti Silitm. 
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\vl]]cb ilisGgnnj tbe ZuUi-K^fir fij-wetli to tlim tlay. Tbe Bechnani^ peo]5l^ betw^^fu 
i]\^ Ortuigp EivcT and tlio Drakcnaberg m\ the mnih and the Lim[)Op» and Ngaiui 
lnwin Dll the north, alao seem to Juive been mther isolated for a time and itms to 
iiavo developed markcnl linguistic? ponnliaritieit Aeeorfing to their traditionfi their 
iiiicestoreercjsseil ilis Ziinilied frmii the north about the 14tli Ln 15th centuries a.d. 
They did not hesitate to mingle vdih the preHesiatiiig Bnehniienp but little 
iidlilBneed in their ^icech by the clbk langtiages* Tliirt fiafi mdy oecurred in the 
ef»uthemiiioBt part nf their range—BasutolanrL 

Before inuiaing to the cousiflenitiori of the tecent migmtione of CancaHian 
ptKiploH in Africa, we might totich on ftn iiivaaicin of Central Congoland which Imd 
a profound infliieiice on Buntn Africa: I refer to the 'Minshongo'* (or more 
niFiTectly, Bashi-htwliango) civilization of Centml Cougolaud made known to ns and 
mude famous hy the splendid work of Mr. Emil Tot day and hia co11aborut<ir, 
Air. xltliol Joyce. On snch eridence us Air. Torduy hus pJjiced before uj^ w e inuy 
liazard the gne^ tliat the uncestors of the Bashi-hnshongo (these wonla seem to 
mean in Bantu the '‘fathers^'—I msIii—^" of the metal-sfieftr-blade”—biishFjago) 
caine from tlie region uf the Shari Eiver about ii>. GOO, say 1,305 years ago. Ttiey 
were a typo of Sutlaiiese Negro with a ooimideml^Ie infusion of Humitic hloix! m 
their veifiw, aiid spoke a language apiiareiitly l^longing to the vaguely-definetl 
(Central Stnlafjese group represented by twame cf the tongues still on the 

Sliori River and in Bnghirmi. In fact, they may have derived some of their 
inherent eultoje from the relatively old civilization of Bagturmi No lioubt iiiuuh 
l^pliiin influence of an indirect kind passserl from lake Chad up Lhe Bliari and 
l>(igun El vers^ as it sindlsrly reaclietl the Upper Benue^ Tlie ancestors of tfio 
Bnahimgo according to their traditbnfi w'ould seem lo Imve crossed tJie AlnUnigi 
River and the main Congo, and to have made thdr Way to the Sankurii and the 
caateru toain nf the KasjjLi. Here they met ^ritb an iLboriginal race of pygmiOH and 
with tJio Bantu invaders of Kos. 5 and 6 (No. 0 is that of the Lulja-Tabwa tril)es)L 
The Bnshongo finally abandoned their own fiuclaiiese language and assisted to 
crwito a vaij corrupt fonu of Bantu speech {?]nitc diHurent from the beautiful 
Lulia tongue) which tiioy use at the pruHCiit day. But they perfected in the very 
heart of Congoknd the arts of working metals^ plaiting and weaving, and devckipCHl, 
in oonjimotion with the Balubn (whose inspiiatioH eatue from the highlands north 
of Tanganyika), u culture which is moat TCinarkable in coiuparii^n with tfic 
savageay round the mneiiuost cirute of the Congo basin. In their magniBceut 
phyiiique Uie Buahougo amtoemte beau^ to this day trai^ of the Caucaman element 
which must liave reached ttieir far-back Negro ancestors frora Nortli-east Africa. 
Onoe well established in Uie heart of Congolaud their ludnence, conjoined with tliat 
of the Baluhtt, miUated over iliuir Bantu neiglibours to the wei^t and south, ao that 
finally through the Awernba ijeople It penetratetl to the regiona north-west of Lak^ 
Nyaiai, nr even farther aoutli still to the Central ZamliedJ 

' Mr. Emil Tcrclay thuiks that the Buihf^tigo Lmm: tmly m warrion bo lakti |>ois$eHiau of a 
portEKPU of dvilLsed Liibnlaudi and blMb blie Bulxiba brought from bbe vm or uortb^east ilie aita 
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There lias evidently lieeii an old tiviliz^tion in what may Ije termed the 
Buton^ country of Baroti^land^ and perhaps also in Katanga aiid on the Doaat^ 
and kkiids of the northern lialf of Tanganyika. In both these regions there aie — 
or ivere—■remarkable liree^ls of domeetic fowl — tlioflo of BuUmga (the eo-ealled 
Makololo^' fowls) being of Rmall st^ep hui nf extraonlmary prolifieness iti kyiagp 
while the fowde of North-west Tiuiganyika were a giant hreetl more like the Cochin 
Chitut In BntongTi him there was a remarkahle breed of pygmy cattle, only 
3 feet^high. 

The iiiiluciice of the BiiBhongo-Lubrt. led, no doubt, to the oreation of great Bantu 
enipiree such as tliat uf Luuda, which over the Lubi cotmtries towarda 

Tanganyika and Lake Mweni. But the empire of this Mwata Yanvo only arose — aa 
far aa T can aac^rtaiu—alKHit the 16th century* It* growiih seems to have 
followed ou one of ttmae racial eruptioiiB in Negroiand which bafHe explanation and 
seem ineredihle had we not witnessed similar ones in our own day in the northward 
raids of the Ikohuaiia and Zuk peoples. Early in ilie IBtli century a cannibal 
people of linntu speech, hnt with little or none of the Bushongo or Lui)a civilization 
abtiut them, suddenly ixiiled over, and devastated much of Western Congpland and 
Angola, of Central Zamheziap and of East Africa. Those w ero the -li^ga and the 
Ba-zimha of the Portuguese. Their descendants—still a somewhat truculent folk — 
are t he Imhangala of the tljiper K waug]r>^ and the Ba-jok nf llr. Tonlayp the Va-kioko 
or Va-chibokw^e of Livingstone* Cameron, and Swan. Their devaatationa on the north 
almi>at overwhelmed azid exterminated the semi-dvilked kingdom of the Congo, 
which had ali^y come under Portuguese iuBueuce They occupied much of 
Angola, and after swarming aernas the ZamljeEi-Congo w*aber-parting, they surged 
down the valley of the Lmngwa until they came to the northern Ijank of the 
Zambezi opposite Tele. Here they fought for years with the Portuguese* who 
eventually got the l>etter of them* though they praotically w'recked Portuguese 
ZatnbeEia for Iialf a ceutuiy. But one body of these dreaded Ba-amte* fonght 
their way northwards through So^ith NyassUnd ami the Y'ao countries till they 
emssed the ftimiiim and kid siege to the Portugiiese-Arab town of Eilwa^ This they 
finally took and sackeil, and ate ihoueands of their prisoners. Then they continued 
their ruthless course till they similarly encamped on themainknd westof Moml^asa, 
Only by desperate efforts did the Portuguese, allied with the local Negroid trilies 
of Oak affinities* defeat them here. Their defeat led no douU to their practical 
aiinihilation, for they seem to have loft no ttaces behind in this region. 

Let U9 retrace our siepa in the prehistory which is founded on arckeologieal 
research and in the history ’which is derived from written records, and consider the 

of cMiil wqrkmg* weaving, etc. Tberc cortunly was* many csQturiea ago^ a ransiirkablo Bild tu. 
cmlLialloiif emanAting from RuamU and Tabwi oountnee (north and west ol Tanganyika), 
and cxlisiidiEkg; south to metafiiferoiia Kataoga^ 

Mt i* said by Freneh mhaioiiari^ vVi/dk aa Arbonsaet that another of the Ba-Einiba 

wandered Krosa hfatebelBhmd to the Limpepo aud betamc the ancAaton of the Bavenda iribei 
and intrcHluoeil the ouatom of nMtiibalutn Amoogat the south-eoatem Bedmaiia peapln. The 
Chi-veiLi;la langnagc^ the tnoet inteMtlng and purely Baatti ill South Aftloi, la, how ver^ of Ikal 
African aJIinitiee. 
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effect ou Africa uf Iba Sajottic iuvajitmiM imd )>ettli?uiet)ta. Hero again, aa in the 
l«iin '' Htuuile" (lesiguation is uf linguistic mther tiiati racial tmpurl. Severn! 
diatinct ty)je9 of McdiLcrraueait white man—the Arainoean ^Jaw, Afiaj^ian, riiEcni~ 
cion), tJie Anuunion, and liic Arab; the (Curd; Ivsides tlie negroid Elamite mid tlie 
tjTiown-akituiod Hamitc and Mongoloid Sumerian ; have fuKCt! [mrUally in the cam¬ 
pon Lion of the while meij of Semitic epeeck These eompoaite types of Semitic laee 
—mon? EuroiKftn in phyKique, for tlie most part, than the Kuehite Haniitea, lena wv 
ttiai) the true Uorher—tiave coloni7.otl Afrloii at iiitcntila from about G^OUO to 
7,000 yeare ago. At Bome atich distaut perita] aa alwnt 4500 B.e., 3i-iuitio 
oeuleuientu were apparently bong formed in the Isthuins of Sue* and the Kile 
X>elta. About 4,DD0 years ago tlie great Krksos or Hoijsbu invoaiona of 

I^pt, which for more tliaii 500 Tenta paraljaed the (juwei' of tlm Dytomtifi 
These " shopbertL kitigu ” may have been akin to the Aralw in tlieir 
pastoml stage, though some Egj'ptologistu lliink there was an adinixtiirc of Turk 
or Tnrhoiiiua or even of the MciIps (SkTthiaii Aryan). ITieir iise of the horw 
eii|^est3 n Central or AVeat Asian inhuence, but their speech seems ki liave been 
Semitic. Tlieir migration from Syria took place lieforc the ilomeeticatioii of t!ie 
A ml dan camel, Imt they brought the horse with them as a draught aujinal. IV hen 
Pharaonic clrnaotica lisd regained |mv™r and overcome tliese lAtlnriaiia, Rome of 
the Hiirvivora of the Hykws probably retreated into Midhto and Arabia and fused 
with the Arabs; others must Imve (contributed to i.he coi]i]tIex eleiuents of the 
i-esideuditl Egyptian jmpulatioti. There is no iieetl to Kuppisc Ltiat any large body 
of them went westward to form the Kola or the SongJiai iwoples. At least there 
is not the aUghtest evidence os yet to sapiiort this coujecturf'. 

AVe may Immnl the guess tliat ati iinjiortant XeoUlluc civilization hod remuinial 
behind in South-weal Arabia even after the departure of the Hynostiu Egyptians; 
that this peninsula beiame grailimlly Semitic in religiun ami language; mid iliac 
having sent one of its iieuples—the Phomiciaus—^tlie ** Puii/’ perliaiis of the 
Egyptian Piiu-t or Puanit—from tlie PersUn Gulf to tJie Syrian oooiii, and hurtles 
of Uiuiyarites to colonise .Ybyaidiiia, it still ptisseased Hufhcient energy in ita west 
Ambian states of Saha and !Mina to explore the east const of Africa, perctiauce in 
boats witli mat satis Ube the existing ’'mtepe'' of Zansilmr. I cceTiolhingiiihereiitly 
improbable in the finding of gold by proto Arabs in tbe sonth-eoatern pare of 
Eanibezia ; nor in the prc^lalaioic, Amb origin of Zimbabwe. 

In any case we know from tlie Periphifi of the Erytlirami Sea—a compiktiun 
dating Vwck to the Ist ceiiluiy of the Christian era—that at that time the Arabs 
of the sonth-wesL comer uf Arabia trailed wjiL tlie EanKitor coast. Proloiblj by 
this time, or itoon iifterwank, thdr slupe hmi found the north end and cusc coiui of 
Maikitascar. Here they introduced, before the Iskmjo periesj, die usi; of their 
Himyaritie dialect, and thither they conveytui (from Bantu ilfrica o[ipoflite) the 
lang-homeil cattle and the domestit) fowl From various indicatious one is entitled 
to believe tlwt the East AJrican coast was hrouglit by Amb ssea-trade into touch 
with India, ntul even China ami Malaysia, as much os 2.000 years ago. if not 
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earlier, t tliiuk A mb aluim ietruluced tlie eultivated LiiuiutiH^ (whusc ni^reat wild 
relntifin ^rf/w« in iiouth'WBteni ^Vsia, ant in Africa) into Eaat Afrieaj wheace it 
spread from trjlje tu tribe r4fht acrosit Kciaatorutl Africa Ui tlie West CbaRt^ They 
almr iiitrotluceii liemp fn>ui Asia; poaHibiy alau the cuttua jtlaat aini the an^r-caac, 
riot arid wheat. The .^Vraba may also latve brought the iloiikeHtjo fowl from Persia 
or JudJa tu East Africa and lihulaj^aciear. They couveyod cattle of the loug-horiietl 
ancient K^'ptLm (jfio into Kfarla^^iscar, and certaiuly tirought thither, early in the 
Cliristiau era, uunibem of Negro slaves from the i^ngiaii anrl Mo^mbiiiue coASte. 

The “Cartliagioiuns” of eoume originaterl in the Pbteoiciai] settlements of 
Sidun and Tyre on the coast of Syria. They cstabliahed themselves im the coasts of 
Tunis and nortlicru Morocco about llWu-C. But the real growth of their power 
and ctrlonimliun only dates (it may be) from the foundation of Carthage in 822 ax', 
A goorl deal of tlie coasilaods of Tunis and western Tripoli was actually coloiiiicerl 
by the Phoeniciaus, who left many monutueni!} behind which testify to their former 
presence there. They itmloubtedly opened up trading stations along the Athmtic 
coast of Morocco, and in one or more voyages penetrated to the mouth of the 
iienegal, ami even to ihc southern limits of Sierra Leone.* I’bcy seem to have got 
in this way into relations with the Fills and Wolof peoples, and to liave u»e<l Fuhi 
iiiterpieters' to communicutte with the shy, black Negroes. Their farthest-sonth 
permanent trading station on the west coast was the little island of Kerno (still 
called Heme) in the narrow gulf of the iltodeOro. This region lum for some years 
been in the possesaioti of this S^Mniurds, and it is surprising that no exca^'atinu 
w research work has been made in Heroo Island. The atchuKiIogioai results might 
be of the highest interest. No doubt, even as fat Jmek as 1000 8.C., a certain 
amount of overland trade went on between North Africa and the ‘Western Sudan, 
but such trade probably ouly fullowod the Athititic coastline. Several of tlie mom 
inijKirtant oases of ibe Saltani seem to have beeome uninliabiteiL In fact, the 
Neolithic population of ilic Satiara would appmr to have died out, no doubt owing 
to the increasing drought. But there is uotiuug in tlie culture or the langmigcH of 
West Africa to suggest noy great amount of Intercourse lie tween the Cartliagiuians 
auti Negroland, after Haunu’s colehnited voyage to Sierra Leone in the 6th 
century itc. 

Things became a little more active when the Kouians displocerl the 
C'artliag^niami in North Africa. In the early jiart of the Oluistian ora they—the 
Romans—had crossed the Atlas Mountains of Morocco, and luul sent expettitions 
far down into the Sahara Deaert from Tripoli, probably to Bilnia. They were 

' Thin juay k*voa have been bronght by Malay vajimm acroaii the Indian Ocean to Modagasutr 
and the Coiduri lehunlK. 'niw earlier Arab wrilera cm flma Africa between the 10th and lath 
i.'enturka meutum both Imaa on the North SUiigiati Cbnat and tha iyomoro {xhuidB as apwdal 
oemrea of bamtis eultivatiim. 

* M^Fi^orielc Miganil, in hi* l^yuayfj of JR)« Aftkay auggeata from certain evidence 
tJiat the Chrthagiulaita were iu tciuidi by eoa with the Gold CttWt, 

* A deductieo marie by the (‘WncU colonial ailtniniatrabor and hiatorion, M, Lonu P h‘i fft 

on fairly good grouade. ^ ' 
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AMnnleil in ihi^lmt cUreoiidn by the Garatuaiit^, who weiie: ijerliajjs Tibnek Btit it 
would seem as though tht Bomati beoidfi whiflh tum up all over %Vest Africa and 
the SuiUn Iml etiterod XegiolatiJ through the Eg} 7 ^^iall trade across Nubia, Darfur^ 
and the li^he Cluid regioii. 

The Jews both 1>efore anti after the openiTig of the ChrisUait era took up the 
work of their kindredp the PluerucMtia They efitablbhiEcl thejuselves in such 
iiiimbena in Cyreuaica that tlwy pmctically oitBte<! the Greeks j indeed, in a Jewivl]; 
uprising of A.Di 117 the GreekH of thia old Greek colony <now Italian lerritorj) 
were almofit exteniiiuatcd.* The llomana retaliate^! by killing tlie JwHi but 
the .feAvieh settlements at Clatlhuge and elsewheT© in TimMa and in Morocco 
prOttj3ercd mighlily undor Homan rule; or rather ontsiiie the limita of Homan rule 
amongst the Berber i>riDCe 3 , many of whom became converts to the Jewiali faiGi. 
The Jews playetl a great jmjt in the history and development of North Africa in 
those days. They insti|i;iiteil the Berherfi to opi^ose the Arab invasion mid to assert 
their intlependeiieo againtit the Vandals. The Arabs and Berber historiaiis of 
North Africa even state iliat it waa the Jew's who, in their trading enterprifiCp firel 
oecupii^l or re-oeeupie<l kuportant «iBea in the Northern Saliara such as Twrat. 
Tliey may possibly have found still hviiig at Twat a Negro or a Negroid mcep and 
uiii]uesttouabIy they were not the Sret inhabitants of any Saliura rjases. But they 
seem in many directioiifl to have preceded tlie Berbers in their south>^w'est migm- 
tioiij^. Some of these Jews are thought even to Imve crossed the Saharap carrying 
with them a garhleil blending of the Jewbib and Chmtian faiths^ and to liavo 
reochetl the countty of Borgu to the south of tlio Central Niger, establishing there 
ft form of religious feiih which hm only recently given way to lahizii. Jewn. Jiow’- 
ever, early in the Christian era (occonlUig to traditions gathercft np by Arab 
hisioriAns) mode their app^irauee in the Manebngo kitigdomsof Ghana La and Mellc 
ami at tliu capitala of Die Songhat empire whioh foHnwetL On the eastern side of 
Africa, Jews or IdumceaiiB had eridentlj settled in Abysaiiiifi several centuries 
before the Quiatian era, and many of the Jews of Ambia migrated to Abysainia 
after the establishment of IsLun. 

The other Arab invasiona of Africa l>efore the Christian era wore restricted 
to oocfudonal eettleojeut on the westeoast of tJie lied Sea imd in Sotnalilaiid^ and 
to the trading colorLios on the Zaugian cc*ast alrea^ly described. But after the firat 
lalamie convulsions in Arabia^ Aiftbs liegan to pour into Lowret Egypt from tho 
direction of Syria* Thence they passed at the head of conquering armioB through the 
Tripolitaine into Roxuan Africa and Morocco. Allied with the Berbers they 
de^^ceiided in thin streams the Atbiiiric coast of the Sahara till they reaclHHl the 
Senegal Hiver in the early prtof the lOth contnry. Otiher bauds of them found 

* There woaM stem to h.ftvie been h Pebugbm, Miucttiit or esrly Greet i^hjuization of 
Eutem TuutJiia, lunl the Oraekn, u wt: kuo^ huUideaillyf fDimdMi a praperoug calosy io 
Cyranrica ai wly m Cai ifcc* It a pcwflde that |hrtMi|;h the mtorrening Berbers and Tibiw^ 
Gi^eik to a alight degree peartmted (ui objeeta of trade) 2ier^ the S^lijuw l>QBert into 

the 3iidiin. 
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ihoir way from Arab Egypt along Lli6 uM traite route to Darfur^ and eotnTneocetl 
the bUmizing of the Central Sudan, from Bottiii to the Niger. But the great in viiftion 
of Northern Africa and tlie Sudan by blamie Araha did not take itliiee till the 
11th centurj-—^ilmt tnvaaton which ia wiuued the Hilalian by French writera. 
Tliiia wag- the result of the driving out from Arabia of twu turbutent tribea, 
tlie Il<mi Solohu an4i the Bcni TTilal* who crossed the Ihxi Sea, forced their way 
through tlie Hamitic peoplca of the Nnhian Desert^ anil settled on the Nik in the 
(^taract region. Kp^in this direction rnuuy of them made their way in auccet?ding 
centuries across Darfur to Waslai, Bormi, and Eaghimii, where they are represented 
at the presetit day by Uie Shnwia. Others, agairit mingled with Hainitic and Negro 
ekiiientB and foiiniletl the ptnverfui Funj dynasty of Senaar. 

A large profwirtiaUj ho^vever* of this Hilalian invasion in the llth century 
was directed by the decadent power of Arabized ^ypt (under theFatimitc imppet- 
Caljphs) towards Mauretania. Niirthem Africaj, when it ceased to lie GrtecoHoman* 
w'Es ikceoniing tiractically a series of Bcrlxer princijiftlitiefii which Tctained Arabic 
as their ofhcial language and nemaineil MuJuiiniiiaiiaii in religion, but were inoUned 
to enter into friendly rektiotL4 witli the Eurf^pean States across the Mediterranean. 
But the Arab cliaracter of North Africa and the Mulianiiruulan fanaticism were 
sharpened by this Ilikllau invasion^ which planted in Tnnia, Algeria^ Morocco^ and 
tbe Weatarn Saliara htmdreib of thousands uf Arakt, who liave retained to this day 
their racial chametoristlcfl, except where they have mingled with tho Negroes. Tliuis 
there are Arablo-«pcaking tribes along the northern Senegal and within the WcsteTii 
Salisra. 

The Islamic Arabs liad resmnefl intercourse with the Somali and Zsngmn 
coasts aa early ns the Bth century A.n. According to their hxstoriiina, ships from 
India or Malaysia w'ere trading soon afterwardB with the natives of (what we now 
call) the AtigosJie district of Mo^ibiquc for iron; auil making use of the Comoro 
Islands AS trading dopota. By tbo llth century of this era the Arabs were 
established at KlIw% and as far south aa Sofala. Soon afterwards they formed 
a seLtlciuen tat Sena on the Lower Zambci^i^ and their inOnciice and culture probably 
went far towanls thocr^tion of the powerful Negro empire of the Monomotapo. 
The arrival of the Portuguese, however, arrested for a tme Urn Arabizing of 
East Africa, though the Arabs had Already gi^t into touch with Vnyamwezi 
and Ljike Nyasa. They were reinforcorl at difTerent periods after the llth 
century by colonies of Beraiana from Shiraz, and these Persians introduced much 
enltnre into the EA?t Africa coastlands between Souialiland and KHwdu 

Although tiie Tslaniixed Eerljera of the Sahara Iksort — the siMialled Tuart^ 
(this nicknamo is itself of Arab origin, from Tar^^ a raider)—liad after the firet 
Arab invasions of Mauretania pushed farther and farther into the Sahara De^rt 
(often, ill the oanes^, pteeedetl bj" Jews)^ and had iu the 12th century founded or 
refoiuided Timbuktu and given A Caucasian reinforcement to ujost of the Negroid 
triboii and dynasties lu the Central and Westcni Bufian, their dvilising work was 
hardly to be distingui^ei! from tiiat of the Arabs who accompauteil them, or who 
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»up]»li!inunt&l ilttir tiffortfi itj mtrwluciiig evtjijwhtre ihe Smlan (north 

uf the fon»t belt) the teligii'ri, tlie Iqiijpinge siiifl culture of Ambw. On the ea»st 
ociofit'of Africa a gteat revival o( Amb eniigmlioii took pLitse after the (leclUie 
of the I'tirtngueAe [aiwer in the ITtll ceutuiy. 'llie Arab cause wan taken 
up by the bold eeofurlu^ trader* of Oman in Soutlnsist Amina. Tlie rortugucae 
were driven fmiii all tlteir jnwitiona iiorlli uf tlie Ruvnina Biver by the I8th 
octiLiity. In the lUlb century, from tla: Arab metropolis of Zanriljar, Eaet 
AfriL-n, os far inland as Taii^nyika and Kyafia, was considerably Arabiajd. 
Arab afiveniurera reaclitHl even to tin? extreme Upper Z»iiiljezi, eoncurrently with 
Livingstone, l^ides diacovering the Uplicr Congo. Benidcs lldfl.a pre-Portugiietie 
Dleiuent of Arab eettlenicut continued to exist, and exieta etill, in the Boulherniucist 
]^i«rt fd the Mofflnibtque regiou, etiielly tlie diHtriot of Angoalie. 

Anitie from Syria and North Africa, together with large eoiitingenta of Berbers 
front Algeria, MoroetD, and the Northern Niger, liiid coloiuzed Spain lietwcen 
the 8th and the Jlth centuritht. Here they lia*l mingled with Jewinli ami 
Chrixtiaii eleiiientet, and the anialgnui of all theao straiiin produced a magnificent 
hnmau ty|e of great phy]ue8]i licanty mid a tendency towards whiteueas of skin; 
A most talenteil iie<i]de. ardstib to their lingfir-tiiw, paSHioiuitcly fond of tuutuc, 
clever at mechanics, industrious in ugrieulture. CbastsJ out of Spain t^esuae of 
their im|«frfect accx^ptoncc of Christiuuity anil tlieir inherent dislike of Castiliait 
nilc, these liiiuiaiH-Ra they were etytcil by tlje people of North Africa—or 
“ Amlatusi “ became to Altihiuiinuubtn iUrica wliat tho li'reiich llngueuutH were ti> 
Eiiglaml licland, and Holland. They brought into Africa the hmvery, the ideas 
of discipline, and the ciiitivated itiiinl and artistic jnstinets of tlie European. 
They Ijecaiue the sharjishooterB, the artillerymeti of the Moorish Empira, arid wera 
the main agents in carrying tlie rule of Mnnsjco to Western Nigeria, As a 
oivitixing element •m tlic Uiqier Niger, and even as Csr nouth aa Scnegauibift, they 
cannot tie overrated. They also figuretl considerably in the fotimling of the f nla 
kingdoms, and the eveutnal Knla empire, «ven ns far cast as flormi, and as far 
south as fiaghirmi. A colony of them alisi tietU«i at nr near Igiiuu on tlie 
ctjuatoriol East coast of Afrifu, und their desccDdaiits oJisisteil tlie ilaskal Arabs to 
ex()Cl the Portugiieae. 

Amongst the many race movennsiita dun to tin,' infliieiiee «f the Muhamitiailati 
religion were thiase of the Haum «ul the Kula. The HauBa-siwaking Negroes of the 
Central Sudan, by their iudieitTy and iiitclligenw <hel}ieti, however, iaigely hy the 
uiinoiiscions gospel of art and ngriculture, preached by tlie dark-skinned Cancasian 
hybrids who have {lenneated this region for ulsiut two Llioiisand yeara, ami perha|is 
long befute),hai1 foiimled imiwmnt slates iictweeii tho Heniie basin and the ^Hthaim 
LN.«ert; and their trading language and influence by the 16th century had crossed 
the Jfigerand travellct) westward over tliesciui-eivilizod kingdomsol the Mmirigroiipof 
Negroes, until lliey were Ktayod frrrtii any further Vr'estern [irograss by the eipuilly 
jioterit Mandingus, The Huuniliration, so to speak,of nil these regioiis of the Central 
Suti&n prepared tho way for the efitaldifthiuieni of the th)^^ reiiiarkahlc Fiikt 
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empires over West, Central, and Ertstem Nigem which liuva anly l»ecn rcpUced of 
late bv Frencfi or Britbh rule. 

p 

The ati^teiit liLalorv of the Kiilaa }iaB already licen uUude<! to. Tlteir unginal 
hotne, acearding to A^rah-Eerber traditioDp waa m the weeteru oaaes of the Sahara, 
the valley of llie Dmn^ iLie hill euimtry of A<lirar, and the Atlantie coaat of the 
Sahara De«ert> They may have lieen the " i^liartu^ij" of Rotnan geographero, Tlie 
Her bet eni tgration^ wluofi reaidl^Kl froui tlie wai>i of co^qurat of the lioinanH^ 
followc<l by the convulsiona due to the invadon of Mauretania bj*^ the lalamie 
AraViSp are fwlieveil to lyive driven the Fnlas south towards Senef^nbia^ their plane 
1^1 iig taken hy Herlfers and Arabs. They were at brat quiet [leople, herdmnen and 
ahepheiti!^, with ii liigh and mtricate ty[ie of j^ogaii religion wliieh «tiU survives in 
jiartH of Nigeria. Hitl large numlieirs of Lheni became eonverletl to IhIoiii htnu the 
12th centiirj' oiiwanlH and gained aoma knowleilge of t!ie world outside Africa 
by their pilgrimages to Mekku, In ScjK^ujjbia they onuie groihiallr to form proud 
little prtnei])alities of MultamiinidJin ]v>n[de; which, often asststeil hy Arab and 
MfjoriHh mlventurcrtt or fakirs^ finally dominuleil the liasiii of the Upper Senegal at 
the closjo of the iSth century'. Tiieir coloniea and wniuteiing gjyifiy trtl»e^ of cattle- 
keeper^Sp howeverihad long before this jjejieLrated to Borgti (at Uie tjiick of YijriibL)^. 
and to motSt parte of the Siulan witliin the Niger liadn. They hml even jienetimted 
ns far to thc east as the Slum Rivet ami Uarfar. At I be epil ul ihe ISlb and 
the lieglnning of the 19th oenlodes im uprise of MuluuniiiiKluii fanatici^ atid a 
]iToud conBcionaneaa oJ their mciiAl superiority to the mere Negro (a prtneiple they 
iuaj learnt by their pilgtunages to Ifekka) arnmi them m an imstocracy wTCSt 
the political control of all Nigeria (itcfcweon tin? FuU Jallnn higblamis and the 
UpjKir Bemie) from tlio hands of Negro rulers or the tlecayiiig |mwer of tlu* Tuareg 
and Rongiuil The Enla uunrpiesu cfTeeied little or nothing sgainst tfic eastern 
Mandingus ur the powerful and warlike group of Miilummiaciaii Negro statca; 
l)iiL made tbiiiii eomidetely ilmidnant in the liaaiii of the fluidic Niger and the 
I 'plJOt Beiiue_ The pure-bre^i Fulas xvere at least seiiii-Chucimian in |»hyjdquc and 
brain ; and Qm nice nil uncoiisciuiisly carrying on the Caucnaiaii inviudou and 
jjenetTurion of Africa.^ 

^ Since tli«dhcun^icn on my jaiwr (verbal, and in Mr^ hiarclB pnpeTp tbi? African 
T will flimi up my viijwii *m the Fula iw follows :—V(fry little material k rid! avnikble fnr 
Ui & dcitliiitlfin of thvr ptnadie pJiyKiual typir of thoir purcat bre^liiH Thooe I have wrtn mx^li 
iti Fortuguiw Gum^ tho Oaiubia amd Skm Lejojiu^ and tn Fn?a€ih Wtil Afiiim strui^k 
lufl fyi'cibly with their likeness to very grsocldooking Arubin^ tho Arab^ of Wcvtrm Aialda, 
^riioir compleiiuiiff w^re no darker and tbeir hair wo* in loos riugleitvy Tliotigli botmjmg Urn 
hfliflie uuHeat " ij&griflmtion that £a to lie ween in so noKih of tho North African populntion 
and in that of Kgypt, th«j wTroenipliatimJly alliiiLHjH|iiarfcer(.^iicaiian moe, the one nneieubted 
lolich of the Negro Iwhig the kinky hair. !t k litrmngo that "so lian.dMim« end r«Qiarki4blo a 
fnce shotild lie aliiui^t nmx^prwiited in Uie booku and of EtirD|tie hy anv good serifs 

of pho^gr&ph^, 

Acoording to the bc*t atithudtics of the IBth eenliiry tJie puml-blooded, most 
Gancasinn-hioking Fuliis are or wtiro to be fotnid in what k now Freuirh West AMoi, between 
the ll'pfKr Senegal and U|fper Gambia nnd the laotiatrnio Niger (Jeimf" m\m in Borgti 
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TJwre remain five other noteworthy racial migrationB in Africa anil itw preat 
a^jactmt iflhiud of which sliould be Jcecribed before we oloee thia survey 

at the bat phase: tlie recent invoaiou of the dark contment by the while pco|jlefl of 
Europe, These five would be (1) the Malay colonbation of IfadapHscar ; (21 thn 
ftouthem am) »ontli'<aatem migrationfl of tiic ^Tflotic Xeproea; (3) the northward 
movetticnl of the HgtienlotH in South-weat Africai; (4) the nortliwanl raida of tU& 
Eulus and Bcchuana in Soiith-ueiittal and East Africa, and (5) the deacent nf the 
Fanp tribes ou the daut bnds of the Gaboon and South Canjeroone, 

(1) The oolonijaitiou of Madogascar liy o race or races which came thilhcr it* 
preluaturic times right aoroes eome 3.500 miles of ojwn Indian Ocean from Sumatr* 
or Java, in apiareiiily nuthing better than outrigger canoes, iiinet remain one of the 
moat astoimding adveututes in the hUtory of man. Yet there are liie ^lalagHsy 
triljea of Maduy^ficar at the present day. speaking one single iRngnage wliiph has no 
deei>-^te<l diflferences between ito dialects, and which bears the nnmiutukahlc signs 
of its kinship with the Mabyo-Folynesiau tongues. It him been evolved much earlier 


(bstwwa (Tuo HiLil Y»fol»} ; and tmonf th* nemi-nnmini bunliimen or “t!ow" FuIjuii nf Britbh 
tSigerU, fmiu Uaiu«luid to IaIw CW- Accoidiog lo IXiiiliain, in IBiTi tJicfc wwb 
communitieii of wry pure-blood pngJift KaLin in the ^fuitilani country, wi«tb of Bonui. M«<t of 
thfi (wniiuering and ruling Fukni of the t!hJi century, wpctiilJy in Briilih Nigoritt, 
Are w inisrtl wJUl Han** blood that they »re more ISetfro in physiquo thiui nnythitiK obr. 

Although tho«J.igiom holief# of the pogoti Futi irc dwcribnl a# of o bfty luyiitieism,. 
Tcrv littlo cJtact Informiititiii Into 1 »m 31 publinhctl about tUom. Tit* Weslai’ii Fnbis liccftnif 
TAlauilzed couiparativcly mrly in the bisiory of lh« AiabiBution of West Afritai—my in tlte UHh 
to llth centwics of Ihi* ei*. The Wwt Afritan Knlu* have AlwnyA sliown a great 
eympathy for tod interest in tJiH Aiah and have furniilied i IsTge prtqjortioB of thn " Tskruri” 
pilgrims to 3£ekk*. <fn the other lumd, tlie origiliid uaittcTii Fulini of Uoroti and Itugjiwuii 
(a]Mrt frotn the FhIa I'uJiqiMtruia who came frolo Uie Northe™ Kiger endor ShoikhOnurr in the 
n»rly Ituh ccDtnry) havoilujwn theunelviis bcwtlh to Islom sud to the AraU 

lljo trend of tuigraLitni—at cJiy rato iluriug the Cliristnui era—!»• beou from wiot to 
east, if one mny go by tlie eridchoe of tlie eiuniag FtU* tlinlerta, that of the region*' betwiien 
the Senegal and Niger being apjtarouily tbo mother-Hiioecb. 

The pliyBical type of the pnre-hred Fain wnuhl neeiu to hi definable ae follonw ; loll of 
statoro (but not gigantie, like the Nilote and South‘Coat Sudatieoo), olive-ukiiwietl or even a palo 
vellow: weU'projjortioned, with delicate bands aod feet, wLttiout eleatopygy, with long, oral 
buie, big noeo (in iu«n)s straight uoso la women ;u«« finely out, like of the bSan^iaa). 
«y« largo ond “ inelting,'' with an Egyptian look abooi tbom, hend-luur long, blackkinky or 
ringletV, narar quite straight, hair of Wy Almost »l*«nt eacept at puluai and oaills- i;iJiat is to 
ray the body is not hairy as in niral Berber* and in tbn Foraat Negroes), but a fairly nl>undiuit 
board and monsmehe in the meti- No NegW akhi odour (in the pura-blood Fula). 

Their original coUnra waa uiainly jjaaioreL They siMm to have originated no nrvlmcctui o 
or indratrira. Their domestic naimals and eultlratisi pUni* were iust those of the Northoni 
And of indirect Egyptian origin. They did not have the plough or the Libyan chow- 
like deg and ignored the nee of stone for Ijiiildlng, rUetr language—moiA highly dovelcipcd 
—betrays abeolotely no structural affinity with the Semitic or Ub^'o-IIamitic groupn, or with 
nny other ■pecchfamilie* uulaldc Africa, csrai* in the principifl of ‘‘eIiu£i’’distinetiotia (which 
it idiATea with many Negro speech groups}. Tfio Semitic iud Burlier vocabulaiy eleincinta 
in Fula are all bu^wed woitls of aamparativTily modem uea, duo to the intmluctiou of 
Such affinities oe Fula may have with other speech fotniliea ore ooblibi!d 
to the class hinguagra of West and Central Afrira, ineloding Bantu. 
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that! Ih^ actual Malay language* wliieh ih a comj^nitivfeily m^cnt birth of time ; bat 
the general atboities of die Malagasy apeech wkh the !MaliLyu-FoIynosiaci group 
are iindoitbted. hi physique the people of Madagaf^car vary from the almost Negro 
Sukalavus on the weait and the BetsiteOj Tatuila, and llsttm on the souths to the 
Btmigbt-haired, abort-fltatured Javanese-tike Huvaa in the fientre and eaat. Along 
the north coaist there h oltair evitlence of ancient intornii^ture with Aruba and 
HindiiBp while, of oourBOp Hierc is much Negro blowl in the west. On the whole, 
hmveverj the i>eopk of Madiigaecar bear a toniarkablo Tefloinhtanee to die diJleTeut 
types of Mongoloid and Melancsien inliahitante of the MjiLay Aiohipelngo and 
Pupuaaia. 

We may surmiee that oooii ad tiie euteiqidmng rridonesian immigratitfE 
into MabiyidA, thtee to four thoiisand yt^ars ago (or more)^ began to aUeet ibc Mon- 
^uIian-Melaue^aan-Negrilo fiavages with their Cuoesn^ian energy' and daring spirit of 
a^lventiirep Malay voyages in outrigger canoes with mat sails (like those of 
Polynesia) may l^tve extended acpfjs^s the Tiay of Ttengal from SumatTu to Ceylon 
and Routbeni Iiidia, and later to the Bdoldiv and Chngoii Arcliifielagoea. But there 
IB as yet no histoiicHl or ardueological eyidenoo of such Moby voyages. 

There are indications of an ancient biimsn liabitaLion of the S^chdles 
Archipelagiu hut not to auy great extent. These cquataiia! islets were without 
iuliabitauts or traces of iiihabilants when brat diseovercil by tbe Portuguese and 
Frenclu Thew! is absolutely no evidanee of any ancient humau settlement 1.11 
Kickltjguez, Mauritius or Bourliou (the Masoarenos)^ or on the Alditbra group^ or 
even the Komoro Islands This string of voli^ic: islands winch li^ between 
the Zaugian coast Hud Madagascar and which may be the subiaerged remains of 
a great peninsula that nearly connected Africa with Madagascar m. the Miocene 
and Pliocene—nearly^ but not quitii-^oes not aecmi to liave received \i Malagasy 
|>opuIation but to Imve lieen immliabited until it was discovOTed by Anib ships 
alioiit 2,00U year^ ago ut more, di^overisd and [lorimllj settled by Arabs 
and by tbe Negro slaves they bmoglit thiiher from the maiiilaiid. These slaves 
must have been of fairly recent importation—perhaps aiuce the lalamio peri^jd 
liegan, for the dialect tliey speak lb nearly related to the Swahili of Zanzibari though 
to an archaic form of Ssvahib. 

Tbe Maliiy colonization of Madagascar timrefore, though very thorough and 
several times reiieatedi was aingularly limited m its scoj^e. since tSie Malayci- 
PolyneaLm adventarers uppatetitly never reached the Mascareiie fahtuds or tlie 
KomoroH,^ or Zanziliir or the Zaugian or Mozambique conata Once they bad 
landed on Madagascar they appofij to Im^e abaiidoued sea-faring habits; and though 
they retoincil tJie outrigger canoes they never ventured, in them far from shore. 
The outrigger canoes were afterwards introdueed by the Arabs inm the Komoroa 
and to the Island of Zanzibar, but w ere never 8]>ontaiieouflly adoptecl by the Boiuu 


< There ib k godd deal of Maimgaiy tlood in tbe Komoroq to-day^ but It in due to oouipra- 
tivaly recent and tho alave trade of the Ifltb and llltb ceatuneiu 
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Xej^roraof the Umi Afrieaii coiiat Accoixlin^ tnuiitiou there ImvebeeD ro|)e^UML 
l^Litav mvaflioDK of the carlieat jierhalifl almut 3,000 years agn: the 

Intent that pf the llovae in (^oiue su^^gest) the 7 th centwry of the present 
The Hovaa inaiipetn^ply fuitghi iheir way tiimuglt the antecedeiit iieopkN *}t the 
east euaBt-f)elt till they reacilicd the healthy plateaux of the interior. Here in the 
oniirne uf fltinie hiindreib of yetmi tliey l)ei::aJiieH warlike, vigorona PaiJpii whieli in 
the early ISth eenttiiy eet ont to conqner all Madagai^r aiul would have 
anctjeeJed^ but for Fieueh interference. The Hova^ liave kef 3 t their Malay racial 
cIwrnnteriaticB irnicll more ilian tlie Betsileo^ Sakalavaa, uueI other triljefi of earlkr 
arrivuL Tlie Kakalavas liave eviiiently initch with ihe lismtu Negroes of the 

Ka«t African coast A numlTer of words of Bantu origin liavp lieen iiripi^rted into 
the Malagasy dialccU, but oinrc into theme of the we^t coant than into the i^peech nf 
the Hovaa. Still the ilialectal illOeretiE^e^ in Malagasy are alight njid point to a 
certain racial hemogeneily. Tliere b, pryfonimt not the aligiiteat trace of Malagasy 
infliienee or hlood among the peopleH of East Afriwu There is a trarlitinn iu East 
and Sontli ?iti]u{agiificar that the earliest Malay jininigTuntn fcimJ n preeedifig Negro 
or Negroid mco still existing ip the Und. Tlie$e are genemlly called the ** V"a- 
?.u]i!uj/’ and in many districts nionnEb of seemiiigty artificial origin are callnl 
VnKimlNt graveR." But aUhougli both French anil Euglbli expli>rer« fiave made 
aueh remarkable diBcoveriee of a fossil and atii^Kfo^il fjimni in jradagHst^r, they 
liave either never trouhleil to iiivesiij^iatc theseallegeilsepultiire placcfif^r an ancient 
and vanbhed mce of Negro type which nmy luire preceded the Malagasy^ or they 
have ffiuud uulhiug to support the ttieon' of the existence of a pre-Malngasy 
]>o[iulatitTU. Tlte wtini ^ Variiuhi’’ may have !>een intr^'Hhic'eil by tlio Amha at the 
time the eannitial Ki-xlnilia honics were mvagitig the opposite African const. Hnl 
it iadiflknlLto believe tluit the acLital, hblurii^l Bu-riuitiUp wholiadiio can^n with 
which to ford the at firet, and were thwarted in their ntlack on Mumbanu 

IfCCaiise it ^va* an islet anihiraU^I fpini tlisi inainlaud by u narrow tidal creek, 
cpuld have fpiind the moans of eressitig the 300 -inile^-wjile Mo^aiijbii|iiv 
Channel and inviwliiig MaiUgascar at the time when the Bottuguese held oommaml 
of Lhesc* Considering;, iiioriHwer, tliat neitlier the Ikiutu Negroes of Ei^t 

Africa nor the Btishiiien wlio precedctl them were J^o^me^J^s of iitiy letter 
means of Da\-ig^tioii than ilug-aut caiiCH?$ or rafts, it is diftieuU to fjcitieve in an 
apcicPt KegRj jteirpliDg of ^fadagoncar liefore tlie Amlis could sen-p m tranuport 
ifgcnt^ Of course it is just poaaihk tlmt the mysterinns race thal built the 
Zimbabwe* walls and teTU[de® and commencal ininitig for gold In SoulhHeasL 

* In the iihpinion ijf lUn late Vn^vmv A. U. Wgiven im ejccellflut r^nai/pf 

qti»tioD III hii JfiJEH: Awf owi Armf tb* Hova dofurtiire frmn Jiv^or ^titBAtra must 

bftve bfi^n nmcli earlier lhajii otily iwdve bntiiln?*! jyjtrB Tin.* rcndiir i» aDiP i^f^rr^ to 

^IThi by K. r. IJKli, 

s Ibons u MHiSiiiDglj no Btjroclogical connedtbn betwoDti n Ikntiii tribal imme-rool 

npiillod amongvt otb«ra lo tbu qm^uibal rmidBre from SotiUiern Ctiagolimd fa thr leth 
Zdm^hal^^ which ** In tbs Eij4iia diulccta, from 

-&ave, A md Zjn-, a [ictfix* 
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Africa cmijr have invaded Bbilngaaoar. But in ^noh they are tiinte likely 
to have been pre-iblauiie Anibei or Uoinjtefl radier than Ne^rroeB. 

It has been stated hy Cspitaina ft niilnm ^ Bit Kichaixi Burton^ and other 
writars on East Africa in the middle l^th century tliat Malay sailing V4^3e]ri 
have licen blow o hy ationg eoaterly wintk from Java to the East African coasts ohm 
OT twice wi thin Lhe lai^t hundred years. BtU the thorough and rei^eated colonization 
of Aluilagascai: by a Malay o-Poljnesiau race ^ae scarcely a matter of mere accident ^ 
and argues a certain ilcsign^ thuugli a Jiold onep at the iffiriwl of its iticcplion^ iVnother 
eu^nm m the liUtory of East Africa is: If the Malay-Polynesianw couldoolojike 
Madagascar delibemtaly or eTon aocideiiuiUji wlij tlld they nut reach East Afnm 
Jn simitar nuiabers and leave tmmlsEiakable marks of their fonuer presence there 
in the native races, tire knguagei^ jiiamierfl^ and customs ? There is no greater 
pu^c in tiie history of human migratioiii^ 

(2) The Nilotic Negroes early came under the inBnence of that primitive ipr 
modified form of white man, the Hamite. This infiiienoe io to be ^n in not otdy 
the physique of mnm of the Nilotic lypcsT hut in aeveml of their language- 
groups in which there exist numeTals obvionBly borrowed from Galu or Somali, and 
in which there are other word-rooLs of apparenily ancient incorporation. Whether 
the dirtcriminatiuii of sex^ masouline and feniiniije^ is directly derived from tlie 
bnpai^t aod influecco of tin? Haiuite, m open lo ejnestiou, iloflt, if not all^ of itic 
Nilotic tongues, and the mysterious aiid isolate<l Bougo of the Balir-ul-Ghazal, 
distinguisli in their pronoan-paTtides between maomiline and feminine, *4ie”aud 
“ she " But this may be only a further devdopmont of a principle alr^dy at work 
in the Bantu tongues^ in which there 1™ iKwa a tanilency from remote tiine;^. 
Uiwards tlie inatituLiou u[ a Fopriuino particle or prefix (without a concord! derive^! 
from a word meaning ^mothor(na, nya), or to identify the diminutive prefix hi 
(wldeh [Kiesessofl a concord) with a feminine senBe^ ami the ruot-w^ord for “ woman/" 
At the same time a male prefix, or w, exista in some of the Bantu 
tongues and is related to a root-word for " father;' It is, at any rate, notewurthy 
lliftt the feminine partido or prefix in the Niloriu tongues^, which is usually na and 
which consequently offers some roseiubiance to the Bantu mother ** prefix, ia miUke 
anything aflaoaiated with the feminine gender in the Hamitic or Suinitic groups, 
wherein tiie femiuiue letter or jiarticle (prefix and suffix) is t or ti in its pristine 
form. 

But about the 17th eentiuy of the Christian era (as nearly as we cau calon- 
lato by duductions from native traditions and from the prevalency of Ihititu place- 
names) some distance to the north of the present Baiitu frontier there bcgim a decided 
movement southwards up the valley of the Mountain Nile on the part of the Nilotic 
Negroes, auohm^ are teprosented at the preaeut day by tho Shiluk, Bari,and Lotuka. 
The Shiliik^ type scut couaidemhle ciilonies southwards, overrunning Sudanese 

* This won! b an Ambic oomeptiou iif * tribal uiuue which waa prcbahly aDUieilimg like 
ofigiuilljf, hut Lt id a conTnuient USTtp for the iucluxion qf a sficcial group of the Nibtiu 
poopltsA of whlfih tbs ttxuititig' SliiLok iie repreHutative^ 

voi^ xilHi, 0 
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Lribea lika tlicr irtwii (of Wafct-cauttul Africjm affijiitiea). Thua ih^ie were founds 
itetLlement^i of tho jVIiiru gfoup on the ahorefi of the Alltert Kjuiiza, and of tho 
Acholi and Gang triljiesf between Karainojo and the Victim Nile, and the uiuoli 
farthemfiehl colony of the Ja-lno in the Eaviroudu country ca^t of the Victyria 
Xyanza. In KavifoudOt Bukedii and BunjorOp and posaibly even the eouthern 
pirt of the Msdi couutry* the Nilotic tnlxig worn certainly preceded by the BanLti, 
jmdgiTig frocn the prevalence of a Batitn type of place-iiMuCp especially Lho^ with 
iho prefis:Earlier atilh perhaps, the Nandi group of Nilotic peojdea had 
niigmtetl soulhwardit frotn the west c^>aat of lake Budolf (|>er]iapfl expelled by tlit* 
Tnrkaiift) luid had colonissed the plateana and moimlaiUR of Eastern Kquatorial 
Africa from ifcboiu 3® N, latitude to 5 “Sl Latitude. They luive iiu|)aried their 
pi’escnt chunieteriatloa in language and customs to the hunting tribe of the 
AiidnrolKi, which u<»w ranges u^ly to the equatorial coast of the tndiMi Ocean and 
far Boath into Geman East Africa. Such of the broken tribes of northern Oenuati 
EftBt Africa near the Victoria Njanssa as are not a kind of baatard JTamitic (Ea-gegejUj 
etc.), or arc unckssed like tho Mbugn, Mhulmigu, or Sandawl, belong to this 
Nandi group in Ungoi^. 

Siinqltanwualy witli these convnlaiotis (wo muy guess), a third group of 
Nilotic Negroes, the BariJ^ituka-TurkiuiOi Mat out its jpaflioml lienlMnou and ita 
cattle-loYing giants. These in ihdr f^uthward manohliavo left thoToao or Elgimii 
[»e(3plo near Mount Elgon, the Tutkajia and allie^l tribes on the we^st coast of Lake 
Kudolfp and moat noticeably tho of British and German Ejint AfHf^ 

The Mumi became noU^wotihy as migraiiu and miderSp and touehwl the fringe of 
recorded hiatory no earlier tlian the hrat half of the 19 th ceutnij. At iliat 
Liniep when Empf and Bebinanp and other German mjaaioiuiriee were penetrating 
from the ccftiat towards the great Snow Mounialua, they were made aware of the 
^fal^ai or Oigob raiding peoples, who were presriug the Bant u in all directions. 
ilHvitig them towards the coast or tip into tlio luountainn They noted that there 
were two type$ of Mafwiip though it miglit bo added, there was practically no 
lingtiktic diOerenoe between the twn. The earlier amvabi were known by the 
Swahili name of Kuavi or Kuaii, and apparently ilescribed Lhem selves ^ Oigob. 
They were agricultural as w'dl aa eattle-IovJng, aud bei^mo much more placable 
tliaii the prouder Maaaip who pressed 011 them from the we^ and virtnalJy destroyed 
them in course of time- Before ELurojjean induenco iiiterposetl a check, the Masai in 
their SfJuLhward raids had reached as far as S. latitude. 

(3) In the Kouth-weat of Africa far-tcacMog oonndsiuns werv caused by a 
relatively small band of invading Hottentots. The Dutch settlers in Gape Colony 
luul imparled Emmc knowledge of Christianity mid olenienta of ma^nia] eiriluHtioa 
to their Hottentot serfe and eervante. whom they did not alw*aps treat very welL 
One family of three brathera, which Jiad aK-Hujued the Dutch nickname of 
Afrikanor. revolted against the or«el treutinent of their master or employer shot 
him. and escaped north of the Orange River with all the plunder and anna on 
which they could lay Itauds. These Afrikaners wore daring men of reckless courage 
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fitroitg iiwinimem^ f^TiDcioiiB fighbetB, i\m\ ruthlt^ of big Nortb of the 

Ormnge Biv^t the^ iioon eoUeoted a bftnd of adherents^ moatlj Hottentots Md 
Bushmen, but ^ho & few nondescript N^mos,^ eflC&pBd Bantu slaves from 
Onpe Colony. Their numbers increased by birth and imm^ration ; and at last in 
tbo sixties of the I9th caniury they had beecme the dominant power in what 
ia now German SoRth-we;at Africa^ and earned on a bloody warfare with the Bantu¬ 
speaking Ova-Herero. 

The Hottentot mco is posaildy oompoaed of an ancient Negro —? proto-Banlu— 
or even Bamj-Canoasian (Hamitic) invading elemoni in Sonth-westem Africa, mixed 
with the blood of the Iiidigenoiia Bushman population. The Bushman demerit now 
greatly predominates in the Hottentot physique. ^\'lieu South Africa was fimt dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese and the Hutch, there seem to have been two very dietinct 
types of Iluttentet, one muoh more eivilissed than the other. The more savage Hot¬ 
tentots were ecimply larger and stronger Bushmen, ming weapoua auparior to iho&e 
of the Bustinian, but not poases^riug domestic cattle or sheep. The ether tribes 
found in the more central i»rt of soiUhenmioat Africa—eaatom Cape Colony—were 
much more pleasing in appearanccp and not only possessed domestic cattle of 
an ancient f^gyptlan breeds but liad already trained them as riding animals. Hot- 
Lon to to of this typo^ specially amongst the women ^ are described by the European 
pioneers aa being good-looking Or handsome, the women especially so. Not only in 
language' but in eulturo and in hodil}' character is ties, there would seem to 
have been fsotne nliglit daiaeut of the Homitie Cauoasiiu] in the Hottentot, and 
this, oonriderably remfoTced by the constant iutennarriagea between Duteh settlers 
and Hottentot w'oinen, made of the Bottenteto m the 19th centuTy s conquering 
race wherever they came into conUict with pure-blood N^ooa or Buehmen. 

It waft, of course, mamly the poasearion of hiBorms and the knowledge how to 
use them thut gave to the Namakwa Hot ten tots; under the leadership of that 
remarkable Afrikaner clan, the position of a ccnqueritig raoo throughout South¬ 
west Africa during the fsecond lialf of the 19th century. The Afrikaner clan 
and itfl odherento penetrated northwards during the last hundred yeare till tliey 
actually menaced the Portuguese j^ttlements in Southern Angola. But for the 
intervention of the Germans tliey would prohably have exterminated or enataved 
the taU Bantu Herero and G vatu bo. 

On the other hand, in the more central parts of South Africa, the baatord 
Hottentcte or “ GriJewar working in closer sympathy—almost alliance—with the 
nuKsiouaries and ihc British auihodties, Of^en^ up thb way to Bcohnanalaud and 
the ’Western Transvaal. In 1884 Germany intervened in the afTairs of South-wmt 
Afri<3a {because of the maltreatment of German misrionariea by the Xainakwa 

' Tlie uistonce of the dkk langim^e—Soiidawi—sotitli-eiut of tho Victoria Nyanza—which 
hiuA flight root affiniUea with Hotttiatet, yet ui epokea hy a d^radoil Elmaitic race, ij an inataiice 
of how thfir Hotteotota of S^mth'weit Africa omy Wvft arved- The Hamitic afSiiitiM of the 
Hottentot duth^bi ore ooaJtiiod to soi dbtioction and sKa-iDdicatixig partiolen^ £4 wmewhaL 
panillei iavtaucc to Hama. Thenr ia app^uontty uo Bex diecriiDiaatioii in SottdawL 
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HottentotB), Sutisoqueiitly, betwcon lti90 and 1900 it cost the Gemaus eevetal 
uiillious fiterlinj? and ihe Uvea of Boveml thou^d Gennan soldie^g before these 
tiiirtj- or forty iboawnid JIoitcutotB and Hottentotized Kegroes could be aubdued, 
mainly by e^c termination. 

(4) The 2ulti couqnefita of SoiithHawt Africa began about the same period, 
the oppuing years of tJi© lt)th oentuij. Dingiswayo, a Zulu refuge rettmiing 
after yeat^? of exile in Portugoefle East Africa, secured the chieftainship of a small 
clan in ZuluUnd proper, and laid the foundations of the Zulu monarchy/ He was 
snoeeeded by Chaka, wUo beoame a mi^ity oonqueror, but whoae conqucfltii wem 
largely futile owing to Ilia wUd-bcaat love of slaughter. Bnt he was the indiiect 
means of aeoding two of hi« great (^ptnins on subsidiary careers of conquest— 
Moeilikutse on tho north-west, and Sochaiigaue on tho north-east. In addition to 
Lids, other Zulu bands* known generally as the Bangonh wan[lered northwards on 
their own acoonnt, raiding and tavagiiig, imtil at last from fiheer weariness of travel 
they settled down as overlords amongst submissive jiopulations* Mosilikatse carried 
the Zulu language and the Zulu blood aero® the Tmnsvaal to what is now known 
luj Matebeldand and the western KamfSa or Masbona conn try. His rnle, how^ever, 
and his tribal inlluenca stopped short at the Zambezi. 

His efforts were countered in that direction by the equally warlike l^lakololop 
llie Basuto follower of SeMtuano. ITie goneiul upgiet cauMeil by these Znlii 
oonvnlaiona m South^eaat Afriiiahad sent streaming north wards liuodmlaof thoa^aruk 
of Bechuiiiia/ Erst as refugees and then, as they grew' bold, (is raiderB and con- 
qnen^ra A hundred years ago or more one band of these—the Ba-hunitsc or 
liafimitBe—had tiimetl northwatda and partly seitleil tJio 2?ganii lake region and 
partly the banks of the Upper Zaiulicri* whore they left behind them the tribal 
name liurotse.** Hut J^bituaue'a foUowerB, the MakolulOi l>elongod mther niore 
to the Basnto or fwinlhemmost Bechuatia stock. They bud conquered nearly 
(ill Upper Ziunlieziu by the middle of the iDth centuty^ and although the 
indigenous tribes and d}Tiaflties returned to ].wiw<jr after 1804, the ugly l^takololo 
dialect of Scchmina reniaitie ^unfortunately) the othoLal knguage of Korthcrii 
Zamberiaat the present dsy, whore it do^ not give way to the still uglier “ Kitchen 
Kafir/' 

The desoendanta and slavea of ilosilikatse's Zulus Imvc settled down os the 

* Zuhi mrow fmm otiir of the of tho nuiiiy of South Africa—a. 

UU^ good-lcokiti^ Baulu with h su^pkifm of a C^ucaj^iai] lilmu in their blood, 

(ifiriv^h be* From thciaa unknown C^ucgvvlan hoUdor^ of ZinilmbwOp or optti from 

that reniti'li! Ej^plian stimic whirh \a oo proTnincat tc the eyo in lli* morv nriAUHrralii; Bonlu 
tribea of Cuatnl Jind Eaflterri Africa Tlio ZmlUf wftroarmotl for tbsso far-reaching «jaqiioils 
by tbo Iclvas of dlwipHue and urganiz&iioii whiidi. tht^v obtained fmm tho example tft the 
while man in the ki* 18th mid early ISthceutttrlee. 

* The Jkchuana, andently allied iHs Ziilu-KjJflr ^ronp, had reached Cbutrel Zunberiu 
ubotil the l-ilh to Itith ceuturttw. Some cenneet tlieiu In oiigin with the Ba-zunbu cannibabi 
of South <;43n|5oland. Tliey fenced their way in the l«Ui to 17tb eenturiM thtnugh the Eanula 
peopl* uf Mtinomotapi and reached the TraimvMl, whith dioy eokmizeth after eX]»lluig or 
akforbing the BuflliuiEU. 
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^ \£Htobele/" a uamc to tbem b? the Beebuatia. The followers of Sochangane 
mostly beciiiii© known as the Aba-gaKa, and founded, so to fipoiik, the Zulu State of 
Gazaland in Sfnith^^eafit Africa. They wer* first mado fiuiioos by ibeir raFsgc.1 on 
the Portuguese Zamberi KetLlements in the early IDth ecntnirjv In this direction 
they were called the ^ laudins^'^ no doubt a eotniption of the Zulu proper name, 
UinUndine. But tbo lAnditu* may abwi have belonged to the bands onliDarily 
termed Atnngoni. The Abatigom under various leaders crosaod the Zatnbe^ in 
the twenties and Lhinies of the IStli century and founded powerful kingdoais ui 
West and South-west NyamUnd, Others of them puased to Llie east side of the 
lake or rouml its nor them ejctremity, and became the dreaded Afa-gwangara of 
German Ea^^t Africa, sIeo known as the MavitI, Maritu, Alaohoude, or Manindi 
Banda of these Abangoui fotindetl powerful kingdoms in South-west and West Nyasa- 
lund and iu the far north booamo known as the Batuta^and reached to the east coast 
of l'anganyikB and ovou to withifi sight of the waters of the Victoria Nyuuza, Iwforc 
their efiForts died out and they bccaiae inarged in the ttsident popttlation. These 
faoU have lo Ite l>omc In iiiiiiil by the ethnolegist and phQologist ■ otherwise, 
finding Zulu clicks and Zulu ’word-mota, head-dresaes, shields, and cnstoiua on the 
verge of Equatorial Africa, he may arrive at wror^ condueious regifirduig the 
development cF Bautu speech and history generally, unless he rcalbcs that the 
pio$enee of the Zulu Hpeech and phonology and Zulu custoULs and nanJe^l iu 
Eastern Afrlai and Nyosulanil can ho ox]>hiineJ by the tribal convulsions which 
oconrretl in South Africa a huniiR'd years ago and led to those extraordinary Ziilu 
niids whieh reached from the 30th northward to the 3rd degree of aoiith latitude. 

(5) Traders and missionaries who had begun to acttle on the Gaboon eoast 
ill the first half of the 19t;h century, recorded the tunnoil and loea of life w'hich was 
taking place duo to the invasion of these (^uatorialcoastlandB in the basin of theOgovre 
by a much dreadeil race of cannibal Xegroee of splendid physiquo. Theae were the 
Ba-fang (as they sometimes call themselves getiericaJly), tho Paliouin of tlie Frenoh 
and Fan of the earlier BTitish explorers. The Fang were lighter in skin colour 
and better looking in facial features than the Negroes of the Gabcxin-OamerooDs 
coastline^ Tliey used cross-bows aud were clever irotussmitiiB. The men wetki 
nude before they cemo under coast iDfleonec. We now know that the Fang 
migration was dun west from the Western Mubangi and Sanga rivers; also from 
the Upper Sange, down the Nyong river to South Camepooim, They are to be divided 
St the preceut day into three diScrent groups: the Hulu (farthest eaatX the Yaunde 
(north), and the Osieba or Fang (south). The Fang would appear to laave migrated 
from the Ikiya couuttyp north-west of the Mubuugi country^ some five or more 
ceiituries agOL Here they wore imprest with the southernmost infiuence of the 
Suilan, and tiuclnrisd with a superior strain of northern blciod. They iasued from 
this region spesking a eejui-Bantu tongue, but then for some centuries dwelt in 
close contact with West Congo Bantu, from whom they borrowed uameraU, many 
w'onl-roots, and aome prefixett^ 
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Fiofilly, t]i@rc h Uiat ^jue&tioni of vast kupottanoe, the modem EuropeaiH 
cotomssatlon of Africsk Africa, we have seen—so far aa mdicationB of arcbcedt^" 
and langiia.^ gii — \in^ hem anoientlj- and contiauoualy permeated Toy tlio 
□ntn^ who in some dmpe or fonu or attennated intenniTitore has pn:jvoked all raoe 
niovementii of great importauce. 

The deSnite and the modem European ooloniaitloii of the Park ContineDt begim 
with the establishmeDt of the Homan Empire. After a lojig breaks it was followed 
by the maritime wars and slave trade of tlie Saraoona and MiKits, whidh imported 
hundreds of thousands of Greek, Slav. Italian ^ French, and even BritJah oaptuves 
into Korthem Africa. In the 19th oeatiiry there followed the commercial Greek 
and Italian colordzatioit of Lower Egj^U, and the Maltese^ French, Italian ajid 
Spaniah cotunizafion of North Africa. The Dutch had 1>cgnn to colonisse South 
Africa at the dose of the 17th cantnrj-. The Portuguese colonized Angola to a 
limited e^ttont at the same time, and espeemlly during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, producing, however, not as the Dutch Ijad done, a mildly established, 
pure white people on Africati soil, but a mce of lialLoaates ; who, however, Imve 
Tmd a most [loteut Inflaenoe an the civilmtiau and the conuiiercial developmeiit 
if Weatrcentml Alrica. 

Tho Dutch were foUowed in South Africa by the British and the Oermruie. The 
French Imve partially eoloiiized Madagitsear, lis well ns then’ old pIjinLationcoloniefl 
of Mauritius and Pemiion. The Italians will tJiortly make a new Italy in tlie 
Tripolitaine. Spain uudouhtodly will colonize a good deal of Northern Morocco. 
The British are founding while men's coloaica in NyasLknd, Khodoab, and 
Equatorial Ea^it Africa. Once agoinr Africa iis aliout to receive a mowt p^jwerful 
iikfufiion of Caticmdaii blood, 

SOUMAUIZED CONCLUaiOKS ATO SrlCULATJONS OF THE AUTnOR* 

The broad central part of Africa from Seiiegfunhiit to Somaliland, north of the 
Mubaugi-Wele River^ bus evidently been doubly and coniinutmaly populated by 
Negro and Negroid taces for a hundred ihoiiaand y^m or fto+ The reasons for 
arriving at this conclnsion are the evidefnt aiicient desttuGlioii of forests and 
diminution of game by human agetioy over nil hut the very humid dktricta^ the 
apparent ancientness of the ijtone mi piemen tSp tJie eiciraordimry ncunber and 
diversity of the speech families und tliatincl languages, aud Die Isplated eharacter of 
many of these* Such linguistic developments anti aingularitice would miggeat a 
considerable space of timo^ on abundant and pemstont population. 

Furlhet, the mom primitive Negro peoples of farcs?ted West and Weal- 
ccniral) Africa offer a remarkable degree of ulEiuty in I he phonology of tlicir 
Kpeeoh^ in thoir cnstnms, weapons, uteiisila, mid botiy-HadDniments with tlie Mela¬ 
nesians and Oceanic Negroes oi New Guinefli^ the Biamarck Arcldijolago* ami 
Solomon Islands, and even Fiji- These affinities and peculiarities, however^ 
not sllaTe^^ with the Bushman of South Africa in the sariie degree. 
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SouUi Alrica was ABemingly ihu home of ruau of a. getieitilii£od (perliajw 
Negroid) type at a j>eritHl which may be compiled at &omt? 10|000 to 50,000 
years distant from the present ilay though as yet the approximate remotenesfi 
of the carlJeaL hmuMi remainii and artefacts canziut be gues^d with any preoimon. 
Apparently the Biishman tyi>e was not the earliest human race iii South Afnea. 
but was preceded hy a mne with fairly large brain capacity and slightly Cancasian 
afliniiieB. As yet there are no definite dificoYeries of undeniiibly ancient pure Negro 
inhabitants in the regions to the south of the Zambezi. 

The Bushnieu are aberrant, apeclalized, and, |ierliap, degenerate Negroid^j, 
displaying scarcely any affioity with the true Negro beyond the spiral tightly 
eiirled hair. Amon^t tbeniselvefl they share certain pecnliaiiLieH of physical eon- 
fomatjon but vary in regiini to the t^hape of the head, the dijgree of prognathismt 
development of brow-ridges, and stature. Though tfiey all agree in general 
features of phonologj'^—the excessive use of clickfl^ of nasal and guttuttU aounds, 
and tenuity or paucity of vowels—yet judged by the degreo of afhnitiea in word- 
roota their languages difler so ^videly from one another tliat a eomrideruhle 
|)ericd of time is required to account for their divergence from a commoii $tock. 
On the other hand* the resemblance I jet ween the three or four Hottentot dialects 
is close and ehowa Hmt no very long period can have elapsed since the ancestoia 
of the existing Hottentots iormed one people hvlug within a restrictci,! urea, 
Tliough a Bushman-like race extends northwards Ijetwceu the Kunene and Upper 
Zamlieri rivers, ao far no BjTecimeu of Bushman pictorial art liaa been found norLli 
of the Zambezi or in South-east Africa. Indications of the existence of a race 
using stone implements like those of the Strandloopera and Buslimeu oeenr not 
only all over Sottili Africa, but aloo tfarough Northern Zauibe7.ia to the vicinity of 
Tanganyika and eastward to Mtxjamhique. One or two historical references and 
II variety of native tTudltions lead to the cunclusiion tliat Bushmon-like. dick- 
langTjjige jjeojjle pciraisted in Nyasalaud and the Mo^mhique province ilown to 
within a few' hundred years ago. Othfix fainter indications—eliiedy the occurrence 
of the Sondawi eliok-Iangimge aud sporadia InsLances of Buahmmi physical 
jieouliarides—suggest the fonnet existence of a Busbinan-like race over all E4t8t 
AfriC 4 i. " Strandlooper (South African t^ve-nien) atone and bone Implements and 
shell ornaments and pictorial derigns can be matched in Algeria. 

The arrival of tlie Hottentota as a band of couquering, oallk and flbeep- 
keeping jieople in South-west Africa did not much precede tliat of the Bantu in 
time. The cultural and linguisdc atlinidcs of the Hottentots suggest their being 

^ Very f^w ilutA exist by which theo^ of die Ckve men of South AJricn and their 
«ii be detciramiifL The«e reiojiiiu, however (oed otbera in Nerthetn Khod^ia), mxv ao&odated 
with the hone> of Tu ft mimilti long since extinct^ tliuugb how bug we do not kauw - fur iluuanct!, 
with the gigantic bulHile (Bo* fwiini), k huge horse mirf fiaw#i m exAggerateil deTt^bp- 

□ucAt uf the n vujilfihed ty|>e of rhiaoWM, aud wen — In the Tnui^vnoi] — w'ith a 

maAtfjdBii. But auch mimitnAJiaib type* niay have peimstbd m a very late date in Southern 
Africa^ SimiLAT an^hiilc inainiimls bave survi¥ed aU cliinadci duLiigee and ihe att&ckd qI wiTAge 
lUAnp o])ly to be exliaguikhed tu a few yeans by British AponAmeo in the Itith century^ 
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iiilliienced by aouie HamitiG inva^ou of E^toni Eqjitttoiictl Africa, my 2,000 to 
^,000 yeaK ago. 

TLti Congo-Ajigok ccjAKtlaUfk, especially iiortli of tlio Kwanza EiForp and tha 
coastlanda of Zaiudbar, down lo the Ruvmna Itiver, ami the east ooaflt of Lake 
Xyaaa and aeiuai vaUey of the ZanilKKij ccnitaiii aoiue evidanGe of oompamlively 
aiioient human IxabiUitiotL But the heart of Central Africa—mainly the central 
liasin of the Congo—aa yet produces no sign of ancient hiiman ]>ejietratioii and 
st^ttlenicnt. So far no Alone iiupleatents liavc Iwen obtained lietween the Mubangi 
ItiFor on the north anti Llui tabk-knds and hill country which fringe the Congo 
hisin on the soiitli and we«t. though they an? eoninmn in the cataraet togion of ilio 
’Western Congo. 

But the south-eaatero fringe of the Congo Basin, and ofipeciaLly the %Voet 
Tanganyika aEul Katanga regions, are rich in stone implemonie atid ev^idences of 
cjornparatively anoient tnetal workings (octpfuer and iron). The rej^j-rteti vast sub- 
lemaTiean dwellings and caves in Katanga esll niigeatly for j^icntilia inveutigntion. 
Some of ilie enisling cavo-Hwellem are said to be Busbinan-like in app^ranee. 
This region yields ^ Strandlooper implements. 

The Bantq occupation of Traus-Zaml^eziaTi South Africa does not go iiaok 
traditionally more than ahont 1,200 to yeajii* The only immediate 

predecessors of the Bantu in South-central and South Africa seem to have lieen 
the Congo IVgmies iu the Congo l^n and Btishmen and Hottentota south qI the 
ZamhesrL There are no remaining of pre-Bantu {leoplc in East Africa 

(other than Bushmen) fsoutb of the 8th ibiraitel of S, latitude; ihongh lha 
Zimbabwe rttius anil a certain uoii-Bantiir non-Bushman element in the tongues of 
the south-east coast belt (Zambezi Delta to Sabi River) suggest the previous 
exisEence in ilint region of peoples who were neither Buslmmn nor Bantu iti 
biiiguage, and far eupeiior to either in culture^ The ancient pottery dug up from a 
depth of 10 feet or so in East Kyasalatid b somew'hat superior in make to the 
pottery mailc tliere at the present ^lay 

In East Africa—but not markedly eo, ftiiulh o! the 4th degree of S. latitude— 
there b some Unguistbi cultural, and pliysicai evidence to show that this region 
was anciently inliabitod hy Bushmon, Vygmy^ Forest, and Sudanese Negroes. But 
there is no trace of an akjiiginal Negro people in Sonialilaoil proper. Much of 
Abysfdnia, Galaland, Egypt and Nortli Africa (besides the Sahant Desert and the 
Northern Sudan) luul an ancient N<^o populatiuii. 

All North Africa and much of the Saiiora to the northern limits of the Sudan 
abounds ^rith andeut rock engravings recalling in style and ihlehty of reprodiicrion 
of animal life the drawings of the caw^inen of ‘Western Europe rather more than 
the fttyle of the SLrandloci|>er and BiiHluuan. Such indications aa there are In these 
recordfl of the rooks of the human figure i^uggest a man of generalized Cauoaaion 
typo rather tluui a Negro. Slone worship and the use of etoae in huilding and 
sepulture extend from North Africa soiitJiwards aerwa the desort region to Sene- 
gtunfaia (Bpomdically) (iiifl the northern rart* of the SndeLti, and to Sotnnliland, 
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The HtiperstitiouB um of stone hi cotiueotiDii wii h teligiurip Imrialp and after-fleath 
inemornl reappears again in Yontl*, in the North-T^cst I'amerooua and adjoining 
Calabar region (Ekoi-kiid)i EUewhore there is RCftrcely a trace of tho structural 
nwe ot stone {exeepi the piling-iip of caimn oF siniall stones as a auperati^on) 
over all ^f^roknd until one reaches the region Ijetwcen the Zatnbe?dp the 
LimpopOp and the Sahi—tho Zimlxibwe country- 

In the heart <if forested Xegro Afrim, fttijn French Guinea to Soiith-ceiitrial 
Congo land, t£Wf/ everywhere lakeK the pkee of atone ati material for ntensilsp as object 
of worship and mi nieiuorials of the dead, Tlic area of wood use and wood worahi]>p 
moreover, w-as of ijiiidi wtder extension formerly and covered nearly all East Africa, 
The Bantu languages were callefl into exieioiiee by the imniij^tlon into the 
Ctmtnil Sq<.laii of Rome Fula-like reco of eemi-Caucaaiaim, af^^kitig -'class and 
concord " language^ In wonl-roota the Bantu tongoest Jiave their nearegt affinities 
with the ** semi-Ban in'* kugiiages of the Benue, Lower Niger p aud Cnlabar- 
Ciunerooiis. In syntas they luive also slight affiniUea with the Kortlofan and the 
Nilotic groups. I think wo may further aurtnuie that after they were created by the 
ixopact of some knguage luflnenGe like that of the Fuln typCp they were additionaJly 
—atakterdate—reacteit u|k>ii by slight Kami tie iniluenco on the part of some 
^tneh people as the Gak^ This impact probably took place after the ancestors of the 
Bantu had occupied the centml region of the Great Nila InkcR, and after they laid 
went out their lirst hotsfes of invaders into the Northern Congo forcst-beU, towartk 
the Atkutio (CamDrocjna) coasL I believe this Bantu conqiieal and ooeupatioD of 
the HOnthem Liurtl of Africa to have Wn an Cfvetit of compamtively recent times* 
beginning* perhaps, not more than 2,000 years ago. Parts of the Congo basin 
were perhaps only occiipiftl 400p 600, and 900 years ago. Some of the 
pre-exkting Sudanese NegroeSp whose ancestors were overw h^lnied and •'Bantuized^" 
^till remain with their non-BanLu IjmguagEfa along the cxnirpe of the Northmi Congo, 
Kl lie where, however, in Northommrwt and in Ceutml Congoland, there liavo 
been suk^uent Siiilancse mvoeions whieli have overridden and forced back the 
Bantu, The Ifiintu-npeaking Negroes, with their cattle-keeping aristoemcies 
(anciently of Gak origin), have from tlieir earligat dayfi and traditioiLB been 
associated with the use of metak, Brst coiqicr and then iron. No doubt it 
WAH this knowledge aiul these «ai>crior woaiH>nji which enabled them to displace 
andassimikte so mpidly the pre-existing Negro tritjcs, still in the Stone age or 
only 11 sing w^pons and uteitHilM of wixxlp horn, or bone. 

Tlie Malay colonization of Madagascar was an episode which extendiiHl perhaps 
over a period of about 1,200 years> beginning alonit 3*000 years agn and terminating 
with the arrival of the Hovus about 1,800 years ago* There are vftg i\e tmditions 
aiiiDug the Malogasies that they found this great blond sparsely populated by 
somn pre-exbting Negm race which buried ita dead in grevas siiTmountcd with 
stonos. later on, tlio Hhnyoritic Ambs, trading to Madagascar about the 
beginning of the Christian era, transported thither many Negro slaves from the 
opposite Mcx^^mbiqiie anti Zanzibar These Negroes presumably Imtl then) 
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DO mofethan now, uo auiUbUs veaaela for aea-faring, thfirofoTO tli®v could only have 
come to the island on board the Arab dam and mUq>e. Bui by aotne means or 
other they came in sufficient numbers to colour tii© skin of the Malay invadera, 
crisp their hair and influenoo ibeir epeech with timnerons Bantu roota 

lastly, in dficipbering the fiuntly recorded buman histoiy of Africa, one seems 
to see inidie White Man, the Caucaaiaii, the primuja tnobUe, the chief caTieet end 
inspirer of laoial migrationa, diBturbanoes, remoulding of peuplea, uprise of religious 
beliefs, creation of new languages, new aria, esiteoially of ^nouUnre and the 
domestiwition of animals. The mite Man has been the caure of all good piogrefe* 
as well as of all the annectant misery and strife which hang on the tianks of 
upward evolution. And so potent has been the Cancaaiau m Qie Metory of Africa, 
as of Asia and Oceania—^perhaps even of prehistorio North America—that it has 
needed but the elighteet admixture of hie blood with that of the N^o to effect 
these fiiT-roaching results 

When and since my paper was read before the Boyal Anlhiopological Inatituto 
in June, the following crilicisma have l)oen received ; together with otherft—verbal 
and epistolary—which I have attended to in my revised text. Bub f append the 
remarks of Mr, Emil Torday, Mr. T. Athol Joyce and Professor C. U. Seligmann as 
they stand i — 

lire intimate personal acquaintance Sir Harry Johnutou Iiaa with the 
various inhabitants of Alrioa (including the white men iniiabiting tlm north, among 
whom he began his brilliant career) makes him a much fitter i»eiwjn to judge their 
respective merita tlian moat of us who only know one race or the other and oonee- 
quenily are prejudiced in iu favour. I mlmit my partiality for the black man and 
consequently have to distrust my own judgment when L fed convinced by certoiu 
arguments that seem to prove to my wtisTaotion that wo are indebted to the Negro 
for the very keystone of our modem civiliaation and that we owe him the 

dbcoveiy of iron, j t -i 

That iron could bo discovered by accident in .iVfrica seems beyond doubt: if 

this ie so in other tiarta of the 'world, 1 am not competent to say. I will only 
remind you that Schwemfurl and Petheriek record the fact that m the northem 
part of East Africa smelting furnaces are workfitl without artificial air current and, 
on the other hand, Stuldmann and Kollmann found near Tictoria Nyaaza that tho 
narivea simply miaed powdered ore with charcoal and by introduction of air 
curreute obtained the metal. These oimplo processes make it i»osailile tliat iron 
should have been discovered in East or Centrel Africa. No broase implemcnte 
liavo ever been found in black Africa; had the Africans received iron from 
the Egyptians, bronze would have pteceded this metal and all traces of it 
would not have disapiuairetL Black Africa was for a long tilue an exporter of 
iron and even in Uie i^tli ceiitniy exporta to India and Java are recorded by IdriaL 
It is difficult to iuiBgine tlint Egypt sliould have obtained iroo from Europe 
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where the olde&t fiod (in HuLlleUdt) cannot be of an earUer period than 800 a.C.*^or 
from Asia, where iron ib not known before 10 00 B.a^atid where, in the tiinoe of 
Asbnr Nadr Pal it was still iiRed concurrent]j with bronKer while iron l^adu have 
been onlj receniJf discoveiad by Mcesiu G. A. Wainwright and Eushe Fox in a 
pi-edyoaetic grave and where a piece of this metal. |Kisaibly a tool, was found in the 
masonry of the great pyrnmitlK 

Wej must, lie waver, not forget that ne ar dialogical work whale ver has been 
earned out in the greatest part of Africa, and future discoveriea may disprove all 
that is mid above- The country west from lake ifweru and of the Lukalaba 
(Luttlaba) with its great number of uadiaLurbed cavea ought to attract the 
aroh[uologiat who wants to cootributE to this most laecmating research in tho 
ancient history of Africa, 

K Torday. 

It is a matter of great regret to me that 1 am unable bo be present at the 
readijig of Sir Harry iJohnston's paper this afternoon j but through the kindneas of 
tho author and the Sacrataiy of the Institute I have had the opportunity of seeing 
an advance proof. I wish I could have expressed perBonaEy my congTatiitationa to 
the author for the dear-sighted manner in w'M&li he has reduced a most bewildering 
masa of evidence to order; the material whieh must have passed under hie hatid^ 
Is veiy vast, and its nature makes the eontineiit of Africa perhaps the most 
{lifHcult of all to view as an oTgamxcd whole m far as the tribal movements are 
concerned The paper ropresen ts^ 1 know well, years of labour, and conmine only 
the results^ On the importance of tiioae results it ie unnecesaary to dwell; taut tho 
ethnologtet is always asking for more, and I aliould like to express the hope thnb 
Sir Harry will at some time give ua the chief points of evideuco concerning his 
most important concltmous as well Thia could not> o( coutbc, be done within the 
limits of a papery I am hoping for a iKxdc, a^id 1 trust that Sir Harry will perform 
yet another service to ethnology in producing it 

Among the various kinds of evidence which the author hna considered, 1 
believe that Hnguiatic evidence has taken the principal place. Unfortunately my 
fitudioa have been limited to the caltuie and traditions of the various triljes, and it 
is a great satisfaction to tue personally to find that the conolusious which I have 
been led to form correspond in the mam to those which Sir Harry has based on a 
more extenaive knowledge* >^eariy aJl my remarks consist in that requoBt for 
more which, as I ijaid above, is always ou the lips of the insatiable race of 
cthnologiftta. 

First as to the Fula* I cannot quite gather from the paper the exacli 
othnologica] pooition which the author would give them. In one place he seems to 
rq^ard them as present in Africa Iwforc the inimigmtion of the Berbers, and os 
distinct from the ”Libyan" seotion of peoples of which Iheso Berbers ore rise 
nuoletiB. If so, whcnca did they come f [Prefeumably from western North Africa^ 

^ Gcnasn Authoritieji vould thia £000 Kc,j or btad eorliur.—JJ, H, J, 
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liko thp Bcrlwpi, whom they pwjftieil. Thty mny b<( thu mor« or loss aegrified 
nuitaitu of the IfeoUlhio liuntors anil horclmaen of Maurolanio.—H. H. -f.]. They 
nte ILnit heanl of in Seut'gal. unJ oU thaii uitis’aiuenta ot wych we huve ovideatje 
hiivo \ma fn«n weet to twah Tlieir geogrttvWcal {HMition and tlieir physicnl 
a]ipoantiic« m*lm them n very convoniont link taetwneti the Iferher, Tuareg and 
Tibbo on tite niti* hiind, awl the Mamiingo awl Kefiro on the other ; nnd t have 
hitherto rcRiiidisd them m an intortiiedUto ifibe. It ia fatie that the Berbers 
aw in Uie main n^culturiftU, the PnU laiUlo-keepens, but hew tlifi Tuareg and 
Titibu fumiaii the link, buiijc thuse Iribw have been forced to abondon agticnltme 
owing to their eairiruumetit. 

I gather that the aothor is inelhietl to regard the tibyanaos, in thu main, of 
lltoriaii stock, anil ilwrefort distinct (join Uio Homilc. This imint of view is 
snpportoil hy the onUural evidem*. Wliewver the llamiUs is found, pure or diluted 
with Negroid aihnuimre. the keeping of cattle always asaumes paramount 
iinportonce, wWle the Berber, except where lie has hod a pastoral life forced upon 
him by hiiienviitnuiiBat. in prindplly an ngriouUuriat. I am inclined to regard 
the namitio element in the Libyan peoples as entirely negligible nnl^ sonic 
evidence other itinii linguistic can be foundL We know that linguistic evidence is 
at times unstahle, as in the cose of tiie llorette country** where th« Sesuto siieeoh 
snrvtvcs, though the llakololo who introdiioot! it were wiped cat to a man >n 
historical timea. 

When the author states with euipliasis lltat the Ziuiliiabwe ruias arc not 
Negro, I am quite prepared to agree with him if he uses the term In the narrow 
sense. But if he moatm to sjulude the Bantu also, then I find myself, to my 
regret, on the other ride. We are Ijeginning to find that the Bantu is not» 
primitive as at first theuglit; recent investigations have liroughtto light a socbli^ 
and system of govenimenl considerably more ccinplieawd than at first fflwpwted, 
esiiocially as far oa the greater kingdoms, Bushongo, Lumla, Benin, etc,, are con., 
evinsd. Tlie arehitcoture of the mins is 011 a very low plane, and wo know that 
the economical activity of the Negrey, as far as work implying commuiial labour 
is concerned, depends solely on the personality of the chief; and Africa has 
prvduocd many chiefs of great force of cliaractor. No remains other than fragments 
of poreetain of oomparaUvely nfcent date, implying external connecaoB have been 
found in nmnection with the ruins. The niina themselves do not rescmblft any 
buildings elsewhere.and in any care the omia of proof muiit lie with those who 
wish to invoke some extenml influence. If Sir Ilarry has evidence ot such I 
elicuUI like to urge him to publish it 

As to£gy|iLian influence; I am inclined to think that the author is mclised 
to fivcrrate tte extent That this tribes in the immedkte radius of the Nile valley 
were aRected by its culture it would be hard to dubeUeve ; but I would urge that 
there La no ovidenoo for supposing that this inUuence reacheii West Africa. The 

presence of hsmls of lladiterreDcau type u no erideuce. Beads are the most 
exBspcmitng objeote with which the mnseuni man hu to deal Tltey are imiverwily 
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welcoraep aiid th^j pAse tcodiJy from bwid to hand, Nor ar$ th^y alone iit their 
prupetLidLy for tmvol; [ need uiily mentton Xatanga copper, which m eAtly 
dayn travelled Far to the norlli and north-w«wt, and furmeil a x^oUr articb uf 
import among ttihe^ who were never near the Katanga. AJjio wo know tlmt 
maize and tobacco in tlic interior of Africa atitioipaUKl by centiirioa ih^ arrival uf 
the white man who introduced it cm the cuaiit. Nor can 1 aduht that the art of 
the Bnahongo or Bini bears any striking resemblance to llmt of Kgypb In fact I 
iiavo for a long Lime huld the other view^ vLz^ that nmny pobiis of Egy^ptiuri 
culture, anil eqxiciaily of laligiuti, are baaed on practices and iieliufa which nm 
Negro in origin. 

With regard to the ajiectlaUrjedi culture of the UmihDngo, I Lhitik it ia clear 
tliat they brought little of it with them. Tradition ia quite i^atagoncal at leitst on 
the snbject of weaving. It is expressly staled that they wore harkcloth until a 
very rocont date, and thk materia] Kur^ived until con tern pornty Limea aa ih'^ giarb 
of cereEDony. VVe even know the uann; of tile king in whoc^ reign weaving wim 
adopted from the tribes to the west of their present home. 

Tljflws are two moveinfmla of people on tiw impOTtance of which to Africa I 
should like to lay Htnm The fbat of Llicao ia that which o&tiacd the Ihodiongu 
migration, and whicb, I lielievi^ gave rifle also to tbe easterly movement of the 
Amnde and the westotly niuvouxent of the Fang. These three tribes appear to 
conuecUd by many poinla of riniilarity, effpecially the uee of the tbrowiug-knife 
(ShuQgo moans undoubtadly throwing-knife), ilorcover their traditional rontes- 
of inigratioti seem to caindile in the region of the Shari where this wmpon 
iii atiU in use. It is |KMwib1e that the Fang migration may be kter tbAii 
that of the Azande and Buslioggo, between w'hoin tbe cultural connection ia 
parlioularly close 

The flcemid movement is iliat attendant upon the fomuitaoa of the Lunila 
Empire, which bad sudi for-reaclung effects upon Angola and the Kwango, Kwilu 
and Luange distrieU. I have recenlly worked wit the complicated tribal movemeuts 
lo which it gave rise, from a number of Bounces induding cfErtain Lnfomiaiioa bronght 
liack by Mr. Torday. Thm aocoont now awaits publication in Belgium, and will be 
found io canJirm Sir Haity Johnsloe. Alao I ha^'e information concerniiig tim 
westerly spread of tribes from Tanganyika, relating mainly to ihe greai Batetek 
|ieciple, and baaed Rlmoet entirely an Mr* Torduy^H matcriaL This though worketl 
out two yearn ago, is stBl in the Belgian priiitoFa hands. 

I mall tliat I had liad the time to give a langerslody to a coinmunication of this 
iiuportance; the foregoing remarkfl embody tuy first impreamono. In concluding 
I flhoidd like to olfer the author my tbauka, oa u student of African ethnology, for 
his courage in atudmig bo complicateil a subject, and in preffientiog a ooner^be 
schema which mint be a valuable guide for future teeeorck I hope that be will 
not slop here, but will eventually give m in book fo™ a fuller and more detailed 
treatment of tbe question, iu wliicb he wiU discus at length tho various points of 
evidence upon which his conclnsions arc iKscd. T, Atuol Joyce^ 
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la ajiBwer to tUo foregoing cTiticiama 1 add tlie following remarks on (a) the 
origimting or the iatTt)daetioQ of iron workiTig in Negro Africa^ and (6) tlio 
“ etlmologi^l" character of the Zimbahwe bnildinp and enUnre. 

’With regard to iron, I would refer readera to the atiicle by W. Belck on 
The Discoveriefi of the Art of Iron Manufacture."* in tho Berlin Zdiethr^ fiir 
Mhndo^U, 1910 (there La au English translaticn published in the 1911 Annual 
Report of tho the Siaithaonian InetituteX SJad to the article on HaUat4dt" in the 
l^nc\fdop^ia BrU<tnnica nnd other writings of Ptofe^r W, Ridgeway, based on 
Tiiueh German and Aufitmn research work ; also lo my book, G&orge Grenfell and 
the It Bcoms to be inoresaaingly evident thet the art of iron manufacture 

origiiiatad firat in Europe or West Asia, and that, like the domestication of the 
liorse, it was one of the important diacoveriea of the Aryans which made them in ao 
many directions a conquering people^ and from them passed to SemiLe and MongoL 
It is quite posaiblc that Kegroe# or Negroids in the Northern Sudan were 
manufaaturing iron implements before iron beoama a much used tuetEtl in E^pt; 
but these Sudanese, NubianH. or Nilotes niay have leamt the art from Caucasian 
emissaries of tnulo and knowledge who were Mino^n or Piimnician adventurers. 
Tim much is clear from au examination of African archaeology^ legends, folk-lore^ 
aud languages: that copper was used before iron, and immediately replaced 
atone, hon^ bone, and wood, and that the me of iron and the knowledge of iron 
working does not go back very ancientty. except in Nubia, In the Congo 
Win, the introduction of iron inetea^i of copper liad opparently much to 
•do with the great Bantu conquct^Ui and fonuations of kingdoms between an 
approximate 600 A.C, and 1400 a.o, “'The hunter with the iron apear** is in 
many cases the legendary founder of this and that Cential African dyiioatyp 
I mjaelf refpiice very convincing proof that the pure-blood Negro ever oi%jn- 
at«l anything. 

Thia is ouo t^aoti why I End it dintostefiil to attribute to a Negro Bantu 
]jeup!e. or any other m^re or letia pure Negro raoe, the Ziinhabwe arolutectura and 
culture. No doubt the Mabaraiia gubeequenily copied the art of atone-buLlding 
and of gold-iuining learnt from tiie Gauca^n or Eenii-Caucasiaii immigraiits into 
South-east Africa, But T mn convinced they did not originate the gold-mining 
industry or build the eld and original Zimbabwe. The lemorkulilD Bantu 
lauguoges may have been evolved in the Central Suduu from seme diluted 
inii^etuB of white mon^s intdligcacs, but the purest " Bantu" and the least 
Negro in physiognomy are the tribes of the Victoria Kyan^ and Tanganyika ' and 
although they stand high in brain capacity and retigioua aod oven social 
developments, in the atruotural arts they—like the HertTo and Zulu—Liavo 
remained low and have never cooccivod of the use of atono, nor have they taken 
any interest in g*^ld. Tlic Arab hiatioriaiis quoted by Capt. M. Guillam^ fipecially 

1 ChieiSy rdrm, whe wrote ml the cout% of King S^bert II of Sicily in tho mh teJiLtiry. 
Tlia ptssagw 1 r^Utf ta more fwpeemUy fcre on p|». 324-^0 of GiilJIam's kaf 

CAfrt^ 
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mcatiou tliat aUhoagli the Stifidji coiiiitries nbouiiried in iron anil gold, the native 
!N'6groQ9 preferred copper to otJier reetolsj and made all their oruamenta of it. It 
ta 11 remarkable fact that up till iioiv no indigenouia Bantn word bna been found for 
“gold"—the natives of Central, East, or South Africa emploj' for the oonoept, 
’■ gold." corruptions of the English, Portuguese, or Arab word. In Siabeak the 
word for gold Is {ordinarily') tu/e/affta, which is sunply a corruption of the ^irah 
itirham = money. The conical towers of the Zimbabwe arohitecture recall 
irresistibly the early Islamitic minarcta on the east coast of Africa, which in 
their turn may have been developed from antecedent Phcenician {or South-west 
Arabian) pic-Islanuo architectural induenco on tim east coast of Africa. I still 
think the balance of probiihility lies in favour of aa Arab-built Zimbabwe of from 
2,300 to 2,000 years ago, 

H. J L Jons Bros, 

The paper we have just heard covers so vast a territory and takes account o 
so long u period of time that any attempt at critiDism or discnsaion must necessarily 
resolve itself into the consideration of a few sentences which, divorced from their 
context, may vary well appear to bear a different aignificance to that intended by 
tlioir author, Ikariiig this in mind, I am nevertheless tempted to cavil at Sir Harry's 
suggestion (if I understand him aright) that the Forest Jfegro arose direotly from 
the Pygmy type, and I should absolutely disaent from tlie proiwaition that the 
Forest Negro speeialired in the swamps of Nildand and Ijeearae the Nilotic Negro. 
It is clear to my miiid that the peculiarities of the Nilote are not duo to spooialiaa- 
tioa (ft iilM of a primitive or comparatively primitive Negro race, but must be 
attributed to the iudueiice of a foreign element, this element being identical with 
that non-Negro strain which also oooure iu tiie Masai and kindred East Aftican 
tribes, in other words the Nilote owes his cornelier featurw and belter developed 
brain to invading Uamitio influence, an influence which is perhaps to be found in 
its purest form in the foreign (Gala) ariatoeracy of Bunyoro and Ankole. A good 
deal of interest attaches to the tall stature of this group, of the allied Bahima and 
of the tribes of the Masai group in East Africa; indeed the Bahima are preliably 
the tallest men in the w'orld, yet all seem to have sprung from the fusion of the 
short, slim Hamice and Uie moderately-grown, stouLly-huilt Forest Negro. As far as 
1 liave 1«en able to ascertain tbenumBrous breeding experiments on Jfendelian lines 
that have been esarried on in recent years aiforded no ftnalogous instances, indeed 
nothing seems to bo known of the conditions producing variation of sire in 
animals; there may be, however, an interesting parallel to the stature of the 
Nilotes and related tribes in the result of the union of the dwarf proctimbent pea 
(cei^otily called tlie onpid pea) and the hushy pea, the latter being a plant of stiff 

upright habit of short to medium height: the Bret generation of hybrids are all 
giants. 

Again,theviewputrorwardconceraingthe Bantu Negro{pp.380,39 stq,) quite 
ignores the comparatively large foreign, and as I should sayHaniitic, element in such 
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tribes aa the Zula KafitB. Diis is perfectly logical from the author's atandpoinl; If 
there is no Hamite in the NUotes then there ueeti be none in llie ZiUu, yeta coosiikr- 
able foreign non-Kegiv element is geaeiaily ailmitted in the Southern Banlm 

In the Itist few luontha impirtant evidence litta eome from the linguistic side 
in favour of the Hamitic olemeut in iJie NiloteH, Hiis will be found in Westm- 
tiianii'a raoent work Tiu Shiiltik rhis authority state® dial the Nilotic 

languages, wliethor they bektng to his NUoto-Sudwiic group (Dinka, Shilluk, etc.), 
or to his NUoto-Haiuitio group (.Bari, Masai, etc.), all show more or less strong 
llamitic influences, and as further showing how widely spread is this Hamitic 
influence, 1 may quote his conclusion that even such langtiagea as thoso of tlic 
Abukaya, Leudu ami Mom are conneeted wilii the Niloto-Sndanic group 

I may now refer to the auggeetion that the cattle*keeplng aristocracies of 
L'entrsl Africa, e.y„ the Boliima, are descended from Eg)*ptian cobnistB of two or 
three tJioujBimd years ago. Surely a sUnpler URplanatiow is tliat these represent the 
iuunigraiit Hainitic element in a comparatively pure fomu Here ia a sbuple 
expUnation of Sir Harry's obaervutiou: "Others ogiin of thb type [reuemhling 
Egyptians] were so strikingly like Galsfi and SomaU that the Somalis of my party 
declared them to be of their own race." 1 feel sure tliat Sir Harry would not 
suggest «n Egypthiu origin for Uic Somali, though like the proto-Egyptians they 
are pure or almost pure Hamitic, [1 have scioeUmea fancied, in studying the facial 
fsatuiea of the Hiina aritflocraciefl in Central Africa, that I could distinguish two 
non^Negro strains i one akin to the Dynastic Egyptian, and the other to the Oolu- 
SoinidL Tlieir long-homed cattle are akin to the breed of Ancient Egypt and 
modern uorthern Oakland; but this type of cattle (esisting in the Chad region 
also) i» not found in southern Gaklaud or in SomulikntL—H IL JJ 

To sum up : my impreaBion of one asiieet of the iwfier ia that die author lays 
100 much struflfi on JifeJTit as the great civilbdng fuclor in Africa and ignores the far- 
spread Hamitic intiuBiice (of winch the Egj'ptkii civiikation was only a 6|*ecial 
de^.elopnvent) which was leavening dark Africa, perbop® for thousands of years 
before Egypt heruelf ennaged into tlie light of MsUiry. 

Bcfure aitting down I ehould like to be allowed to add my tribute of admiratiutt 
to that exjvrcMed by ibe President, and I may porbai«s be allowed to suggest Hint 
the value of ihc paper, great as it already is, would be enhauccl if Sir Harry 
could see his way to give brief footnotes giving his autliorities. 1 very much doubt 
if any one in tlua loom csccpt Sir narry could refer to the origmal aceptiiit of 
Javanese pinks which reflohed the African coast during the last century. 

0. 0. Shligmakk. 

The following are ray coramenia on ProfoaBor Seligniann’s remarks:— 

It mattore very little whether tlie Forest Negro arises from a I'ygniy slock or 
whctlier the Pygmy is a specialired development of the Forest Negro, Tlic two 
groups are evidimlly clowly allied in bodily type. But I am indtned to regard 
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dvrarlialitieas (ijt» etature below a B ft, S in. aEAddanl for meD) to be an ac^^uir^ 
mther than a primitive clmracter in mankind sitiec Ibo formation of the hnniEui 
I think the long-lefisgednesa and tallnesa of tho Nilotic Negtoes are phyaical 
traitB due quite m much to couditioni of eavironment as to racml intermixture. Tlia 
Bohima are not, aa Profesaor Seligmauti euggeats, "the lalleat men in the world/' 
This statement should be applied to the Torkaua of lake Ihidolfi but gigantic 
siatnre oocura in most of tho tribes of more or Nilotic aifinitieA. 1 cannot hiid 
anything in any atotemeut of mine which undornite^i the importance of the Uamitic 
blood-clement in the higher types of Zidii or of other great Bantu peoples, though 
this feature is capable of exaggeratiou at the hands of some writem, It is a gimt 
uiistake to aup|iosc that the whole mass of the Zulu-Eaflrs are a race of tall 
brndeomc Negroids i it is otdy the aristoorades, so to speaks and a tribe or family 
hero and there which anawors to a Riiler Boggard description. Many of the 
E'onduland and Natal Kali re and thti Swaris are protiouncodly Negro in build and 
phyriognumy, while even among the Ziitus of Zulnland ibe Riialimau elemmit 
is patent to the eye of a trained observer. The linguistic iuJiuenoc of Bamite on 
Nilote is not denied by me but is, I think, correctly dofinecl and UmitctL 

As regards the cattle-keeping arietocracies of tho Cenlral Sudan and of Bantu 
Africa^ I still prefer to assign much of the slight Caucasian element in their blood 
and almost all their oultiire to mtiltration from Ancient Egypt rather than to 
intluences from Galalaud and Somaliland for reasons too numerous and wordy to 
be given here. Moat of them liave Ijeen already preseuto*! in my published worka 
on Africa, 

Beferences to photographic illuatrationu of this essay app^r here and tliere 
and are partly alluaions to kuteim slides used at the lime of the lecture and 
[lurtly to my original intention to illustnitc this little treatise by a very 
large number of photographs and drawings of racial types, skulls (ancient and 
modern)^ domestio animab, archilecture, and implementa. But ihis ooUeetbn 
proved to bo far too mtmerotta and exiieuidve for reprodncLion by the Institute 
in it« Journal. Tlierefsjte I decided to take the advice of Mr Athol Joyce 
and reserve this material, together with msL^ statistics* and bibliqgtuphyp for 
production at some fiitnrs ilate in a work on the Ethnography of Africa. 

n. H. JOHJlSTON- 
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FOLK STOKIES OF THE TEMPASSUK AND TUAEiVN OISTEICTS, 

BEITISH HOIiTH BORNEO. 

Bv IvDit H. K Evjtjfa 
&/ the BrUish iVbr/A Bcyrmo C&mpann's Servie^}, 

Introduction. 

Ths pn^nt cQUoctioD of Dueun^ Haj&u, aiiU Ulaiitm ^lorjeii ipiido durm^^ tbp 
ytKirs 1910 aiiiJ 1911, duriou wLi&h th& wriitir was etationed in iwo adjokLiiig 
diatrictB of ihc Tuarau and Teippa^uk, The Tempe^uh tu inhabited by three 
diOerent tribea, tbe Dosunr ihyau, and lllanun, and it is chiefly from the finit 
of theae that the tale.^ iiave lieen collaotad; for siuce both the lllanuD and Bajau 
ore Mohammediiiig, their folk-bie Is not nearly so exienmve aa Uiat of their Dusnn 
noighbours, who have only a baxy religiaus helbf. The Biijau and Illanun, 
roughJy speakings form the coaatal and estuajine populution, while the lliisiiii. 
with the exception of tlio^e of a few large kampong^ (villagesi) on the plainSp 
whioh border on Lite Bnjaii EDne* are confined to the foothLUs and mount&inoua 
poTtiuim of the district. [A map of the whole area ie moilidef) which has been 
coloured roughly according to the tribal LbvMons.] Tbe Tuaran Dijitrict is also 
divided Inst ween Bajau and Diibiui, but hare lUiknun are wanilisg. It; would sceni 
that the Dusun are the origLoal inhabltaDia of the coimti'y and tliat the Bajan and 
lUantitt, liotb proto-Malayan tribes^ are later Airivak who Imve tlrivon tbe first- 
named inland. This ia known to be a fact in the case of the llJanunp wboore a piratical 
people of Alindanaho in the Philippines; of whom small roving parties Iiavc settled 
in Borneo. The origin of the Bajau I IjolievOf nnknnwzu but they are widely 
Hpread along the eoaete of North Borneo. However^ as far as the Tempassiik is con- 
eeraeii tradition n^rts that Lliey Tim came in trading pralins Crom the direction 
of Kudatf aud eventiuilly fought the Dusun and fonnod eeitlomentfj in the coimiry^ 
It is often said by residents in North Uomso, seemingly without sufficient eWdencOp 
tliat the Duatm havo a very large oduiixtnre of Chinese bleed. What the Dusun 
wotild seem to be is a primitive Indonesian iieople, with i>oeaihly some slight stmin 
of Mongolian (net mixleni Clihiese) Motid. The upHconutty Dusun is generallv 
elmrt, aturrly and light in colour, with a face tliat is often broad and fiat, showing 
great dovclopmeDL of the angle of the jaw* The nos>e is broad and the bridge 
and root depressed. The hcuii ia long eomptired with that of Uie Bajau* The 
writer has made frequent Lnquiricfs m Us legends of a simll black race (Negritos) 
having inhabiied the districts in former timed, but liaa alw'ays been iinswared 
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ihd nalives tliat nothing of the sort Itfut been beard Stone Implements 
oocaTt but whether they were made bj the snaestors of the pr^nt Dilsuh or 
Dot^ it seems at present impoeBible to eay^ If enj of the stories should appear 
to be Bomewtiat vague to the reader, the writer hopes that he will ssoribe it 
to the want of aleamea$ of the Dosun narrator,. The legeiids as well m the language 
of the district often vary from village to village, and consequently a legend well 
known to ali the people of owe village will often be totally unknown to those of 
another. Such legends ae that of the Creation aro^ howevoTp common to both the 
Temiiossuk and Tuamii Distriots, but are subject to local variatiom^ 

Note.—A ll the atoriea are taken down straight from the Malay, which is the lingua 
franca of the country. 


Legend or the Creation. 

A version told by Gensiou* a Low^Conntry Dusun of Kampong Tempassnk, 

Ttini passuk Districts 

When the world was first imdo there was only water wiUi a great rock in it: 
a man and a woman were on the rook. The man find the woman were dirty and 
went down to bailie in the water, and when they bathed the dirt robed off from 
their bodies* They siuollod the dirt wliioh came from them and the nmn saidp 
" Tills will beediae land/' and it liecamc laud. Tlien the man and womaii imide ii 
atone in the shape of a man but the stone could not talk, so they made a wooden 
dgnre and wdien it was made it talked, though not long after it beeame worn out 
and rotten; afterwards they nmile a man of earth, and people are descended from 
tliis till the present day and from the other earthmea which they mode at the same 
time, Tho imm md the w oman began to think in what way they could give food 
to their men, but they could not get anything, ns there was no food in the world 
Tlien the woman gave birth to a child, and the ladn said to the woman, How are we 
to give foo<l to onr men The womim wanted to kill the cliiltL So they kUIed it 
and when they hud out it to bits they planted it in the ground; after a tiruc itM 
blood gave rise to padi,^ its head to a coconut, its tingara to pinang,* its earn to the 
sireh vino, its foot to jagong* its akin to a gourd vine and the rest uf its body to 
other things good to eaL Ita tbroit also become sugar cane and ita knees kalodi 
(yams); 


The Kan no WEI and the KEnuAtr (Buffalo). 

Told by Anggor, a Tuarau Dusum 

Note*—T he Kandowei is the wlute podi bird which bo often 

accompanies hertL* of buffalo. 

The bird said to the buffalo, " If I were to drink the water of a stream I could 
drink it all." “ I akop" i$aid the Keri>au. could finish It, for 1 am big while you 

^ * Betel nuL * Iniliiui csorup 
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B.x^ sinalL^ ** Yety wyll,** ^laid Lho birOp ** Uj-ioorfiow we wiJl drink." In the 
inorDipg^ when the water waa eomiiig down m H^kkI the binl told the biiftblii to 
drink Hrat. The Xerhau drank and drank but the water onl^ eaiuo down the 
faster and at length he waa forced to slop, so the Xerlian said to the bird, " Yon can 
take my place and try^ for t cannot tininh/' Now the Kandowei waited till th^f 
dood had gone dowOp nnd when it had done so he put bis beak into the water and 
pretended to drink. Then he waited till all the water bad run away out of the 
stream and aaid to tlxo Kerban, See> I liave finished itV* And sitiee bird out¬ 
witted the Kerbau in this inanuer, the Xerban Im become his slave and the bird 
ridea on hia Nek, 


Xeskabikojvk 4Nn BmAOir* 

Told by Anggor^ a Tiiaran Duaun. 

Kenliariognn made all men and the tearth. First of all he made the earLh^ 
and the ettrth wouJd not become bard. Then he ordered the Torepoe* to Ily to 
Bisa^t, the Spirit of Snialhpox^ and ask for earth. The bird fiew to Eisagit-s 
country and whoa it tame there it said to hiaip KcnharingaTi has ordered me to 
come and ask for earth from liere.** Sold Bisagit, ** You can have earth from here 
if Kenharingan will promise to divide Ida men with mep Nlf for me and half for 
Kenharinpux'' *' Wait," said the bitth " aud I will fly back to Kenbaringan end Jisk 
for orders for I have no power to make the ogrecinentJ' So the Terepos flew Ixiek 
to the country of Keufiaringan and, going up into hh houi^* taid to Idm/' T have 
l>een to Bisagit^s country and aaked Omng Tm Elsagit if ho w^Ul give earth, bnt he 
fiftidp will only give earth if Kcnhariagnn will sliftre his men with me/" 
''Very welh^' said Konharin^n, *'\. will share my men with him. Fly book and aak 
for earth imd say to Bieaigit Lliut with regard to hia wanLiiig half my raon I will 
agree to it if he iriLl give me eartL" The Torepoe went baek to Bhmgiit'a country 
and told Imn Kenharingan's worda. Then said Biwigit# "* KonlmTingaii haa acknow ¬ 
ledged this I" nod the Torepos said, ” He lias.” So Eisagit got cartli and gave it t4> 
the birdpSayingp" Take tins earth and go back ” The bird came again to Kenharingan'ts 
country and and to Idm, " 1 Nve got the earthp"' iind Xenbaringau saidpWell 
done.** In the laorning early Kenhariiigan put Bisagit^ei earth inUi the middle of 
his own and Lmmediately the land became hard, and when it had become Nrd he 
made meiL Two or three ymre ofierwanls BitsigiL cojiio anil aaked for hia men^ 
and all Xenharingan s men fell ill of small-poi# luilF the men died and half lived* 
Those who died folbwcil Biwigit, and those who lived followetl Kenharingad. 
Wien Kiaogii was going bnmo» he mid to Xeiihatingan, “ f am going homa, but at 
the end of forty years 1 will come back add ask for more men." “Very weU," 
said Xcdliaringaiip " but do not kill all my meD* for if you kill all 1 ehall iiave no 
knmpodg^ IfifU"^ And up to the prepent time Bii^t cornea once in forty years 


* SimiiU gTV!& porrci't 
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and tftk^ hia toll of ona-luilf of all Kenliarin^it'a unm. Kenlumtgatt floid to his 
men, "f am going Wk to my country ia the sky; if there la fever or other 
dUeoso in yoor kampong you must menghudji and you will gain relief/' 

The IJiiHUi] of Tuamn do not menghadji for Bmall-pox «8 it ia usele^, since 
there ia an agreement between Kcuhanugan and BisagiL that emalhpox sliall come 
once in forty yoara and carry off half of Ken1iaTingaii''s nien. 

The LBUKsn of the Lmrana. 

Told by Orang Tub Xongok of K. Bongkahok, Teiujiasauk Districts 

Long ago there was a hijuae in which lived a man and hia wife, and near the 
house waa a limpaila tree. Whenever fruit fell from the tree, the man and his 
wife heani a noise like that of a child weeping. Hi# wife wan afraid at the sound 
of the wailing, and the man descended from Ids houae, but he only saw the fruits 
which had fallen to the ground. One of these he pushed with liis parang’ and 
again he hoard a sound of weeping, so taking bis parang he cut it in two. When 
lie had opened it there was nothing but earth inside. He went lack to the house 
and that, night as he slept witli his wife a mail came to huu in his dreatn and said, 
“Why have you cut me ? 1 will be revenged upon yon " Then the man spoke and 
said, " Ho not, I pray you, for I did not see anyone wlten 1 cut ojien the fruit, but I 
only heard the sound of a child crying/' The dream man said to him, “ Very well, 
to-morrow yon shall see me.** The next morning the man saw a beautiful youth, 
dressed in niagnifieent clothes, walking below the limjiada tree. On the following 
night the man slept and <1 reamed again and the dream man said to him as before, 
*■ 1 will be revenged upon you." " Ho not. T pray you,"said the man. '‘Well," said 
the dream man," I will make a contract with you. ;Ho not damage this tree, do not 
walk underneath it, do not eat its fruit. If you go under the tree and take its 
fruit I will aflliot you with ulcers imbil you die," 

Now the man who came in the dream was Kenhariogan and the tree Is b?g 

Note.—T lie limpada, a tree with large leaves and lag shiny red fruica with a 
smootli skin, is lookeil upon with reverence by the liusun of tlie Tempassuk. 
If they find one when they are ckarii^ a patch of jungle for i»ftdi-plantiog 
it is either left standing or n religicus ceremony must lie gone through lie fore 
it can be cat down. The belief tliat bad ulcers are caused by going near 
the limpada ia very genera], I have made inquiries, but have not lioen able 
to Ijear that this legend is known around Tuamn. 

TnS MoKIXC of TUE BlUN*TOXG ^lUtKBOW), 

Told by Sirinan (liOw-CountryHusim) of £, Kasau. Tenipasauk District. 

Lung ago the rainbow was a path for men. Those who lived up country used 
the rainbow as a bridge when they wished to go down country in search of wivea 


^ Chopping kzkife. 
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For ilictigh tliere were women up oountrj the up oountty men were very fond of 
the dowa country women. BeonuBo of the meii^ desire for wive& from the eoEist 
they made t]io rainbow as a briili^e and you can see the Hoot and hand rail of the 
bridge in the Tainbow to the present day. The men when tliey Hart tirst 
made the rainbow walked on it to the women^a JioiiBes^ Wheii tJie men had fedp 
the women followed tlie men along ilio rainbow to tbeLr homes. When ihoy 
anivud up country the momages wore celebniieJ with a feast and the men 
became drunk. Then came a head man from another kampeng and aaid to theiUp 
You iDon are veij clever^ how long have I livctl in this oountry but never yet 
have 1 seen anything like your nmihow. Do you mtend to leave it there or not ? 
The men replieih “When wo want to go down country with oiir wives we will put 
it in pUkce, hot wlicn we do not waul it we will take it away,'" and thuH they do to 
the present day* Wliat the men were I do not kiiow„ but tliey were more tliaii 
ordinary niem It is an old tjino tale of our people, Perliape U h true, as just now* 
as you the rainbow vanlijlied. 


K^uiabingan and Tiii^ Snaichl 

A slightly different version told by Siritiaii Orang Tua of K. PJasaUp 
Tempossiik District. 

Kenharingau once pounded rice and made flour from it, ’^Vlten ho luul uutde 
the floor lie called nil the anitnals in the world and ordered thorn to oat it. When 
they had all got their moiiLha full and could not apeak, Kcnhftringan oeke^l them 
"Who can Castoff his akin V* Now the snake had only been putiing Ida moutli 
in to the flour and pretending to eat^ and being able to ttOSTver because his mouth 
was not full he ssiil, " I can." Voiy well/'' said Kcaharingarip if tluit b iO you 
shall not diOp^ uo until the present day the anake docs not die imlesa killed by 
man. 


TuE XourOK AND THE SDNGKIAI* 

Told by Sirluan (Low-CountTy Dubuu) of K, Eiaaau, Tumpessuk District 

Notx —Vaiious old jorSp probably all of wbick ore of Chinese umnufaotuie, 
ore worshipped by the Ihisun as the liabiUitions of various spirlta. 
The TomjKjk, the Narajong, and the Gusi, three kinds of jars* are believed 
to contain evil spirits* tlie Sungkiel is mhabited by o benclieent i^pirit. 
dor wonstiip^ cspedoQy that of tlie Giisi, Ea very prevalent among tlie 
LowX'oimtry Dusim of the Tuamn DLsthet and |2,OOU to is by no 

means an unosoal price to pAj for a angle jar. Tempaseuk Dusuu say 
that there were fortuerly ajiirit jnnj in iheh (listrietp but that they liave now 
nearly dl been sold to Brunei tmdem who liavo agaiu sold them to the natives 
of Tmmm* and other places. * For/' esy the Tem|ASsuk Dusun* wc 
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preferr^ the money to a jw which contoineU an ovil spirit and wMcL 

o„Iy . fe„ s„«ekM Juo. l,ft i„ to 

There was once a mao who waa very rich and had aJl kinds of raoda. After 
17 ir “l ^ rn^TTiAge tot two o^^L years, 

ri2T T that we have no children while others who were 

««^«1 at the aamo time all have some." One night Urn n.nn dreamed that a 
man appa^« h,« man, and that he said to the woman of hia dream - my 
axe we no children f" Tim woman replied, “Ton have no children because yon 
have CO many p^jona If yon wish for a child yon mnat kill a pig and a hL" 
« themommg he got np, and as ho very mtmh dorired a child he kDlcd seven 
pigs and seven hens. Again tlm man dreamed and the woman catue to him in his 
d-to ami *«id, ‘.There is nvU in your jar; tlmt is whv you hav^o !;!iSd u l 
w the Tomimk. Tl,e NnnUi (spirit) of tlm Tompok would like to do yon evil but 
not wisli It for I am a Xantu. also die Nanln of your Sungkiei, There is also 
n evd m yonr Xorajang. When the year is hL^ you ,uust JZl m l 

"ti z rta •" •’» 

more, ■ ai)' 


i II* 1ATH TlfK UHOSm 

Told by Sirinan of K. Piiusan, TeinpasNuk District 

■'’"liifr *iT “' "* '.j'"«<■' i"« Tu»™, .*1 

7ompas&uk Distriots to ascend AIuiiiU Kinabalu, 

lU 7" “ of Kiiiopong Komg iMmed Koniput 

There are large atones in the midtlle of it and the nconle 

.0 rup,tol. „ gH„..0 oilZ'■ 7a^;tr«.X’'to 

. CU.M in:: --«' .'*« »a if., 


The JloBoo (Watkil XoHTorsK) aki> the liLErtraNT 
help of these he is 

* SmwarJ*. i * f j ,j 

I 4 Virrrl j «ina of luUivo banio. 

A kina of woodvii or bone Jhw^h Larfi, 
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replied ihe toitoUc. " Well," said the dephnnt, " I’ln goiag to eat ycm." " Why ?” 
eaid the tortoiae. " Bewrnse I chooBO to" said the oleptiant “ Won't you have 
pity OD me," said Iho toytoise, “ 1 can't ran away, w 1 can only walk elowly/' " If yoti 
don't vnnt me to eat you" said Uie elephaut, T will bum you. " But I am very 
much fiightoned of fire," said the tortoise," if I see it 1 run away at once into the 
water. Well." condnned the Bobog, "if i don't bimi may 1 try and bum you 
afterwanla ?" And the depliant said that lie migUl. So the elephant made a 
jjile of wwl ae big as a snlip,' hiulding it on the sand near the river. " Bobcig," 
eaid the elephant, “ to-morrow luoraing early you must go into the pile of wood and 
I wiU bum yon." " Very well " replievl the tortoise, " I will gu iu to-morfow but as 
I am going in von must keep oh ealbng to me and when I do not answer you any 
more you can set the pile nliglit.’' So the next morning the tortoise went into the 
heap of wood and for a long time, whenever the elephant called, be always received 
an answer, at last, however, the Bobog was silent Then the elephant set fire all 
round the pile ao that there should be no chance of tlie Boltog getting out The 
fire buml down and the elephant said. *' Certainly the Bobpg is dead." So off he 
went to tlie river to drink j hut when he came bock there wa* the Bok^ tvalking 
about among the nsliea of the tire, for he hail buried himself in the damp sand of 
the river and shut up hia shell, and thus Iiad not boon hurt " You are very cleVer 
to have got out," said the elephant; “ how dns® the fire feel, does it hurt or 
not ?" "It is a little unpleasant,"said the tortoise," hiu what can one do if an 
elephant wishes to bum one." So tlie Bobog asked the elepLaul to help hun to 
collect wood for his own burning, and for tliree or four days tlie elephant brought 
wood until lie had made a heap far laiget than that which liad been used for 
burning the tortoUe. Then the Bobog askeil the elephant when be would go into 
tlie heap and the elephant answered that he would go in early the next nioming. 

On the following day the ekpliant went into the pile and marie a nice place for 

himself to Ue down in, Then the Bobog calle*i to him, " Elepliant, are yon 

comfortable, for I want to bum you ?" " Bum away," replied the elephant. Sti the 

Bolxig mat fire all round the pile and after a time the depltant called out. “ The liro is 

very hot." "Well, I did not say anything iil mill it," said the Bobog. Soon the 

elepliant licgan tojciy out that the fire was Iniming him. “ He ijidet,can't you, "said 

the Bobog. " 1 never cried out, and liesidea it’s your own fault for yon euggested \ 

burning me; I should never have thooght of burning you.” So the elephant was 

Immt to death, lull die tortoise laughed and said, “ Ah. elephant, you tried to burn 

an animal whose back is harti and whoso face is Imrd, beeidea you cannot <% iu the 

ground as I can." Tlieu the Bobog mnde a torediog from a small hone of the 

elephant, and while be was walking along playing upon it ho came to a large tree, 

Now there wcia a monkey in the tree and he, haariug the beautiful sound of the 
toreding, came down to see who was playing. “Bobog, said he," where did you get 
your toreding f ** " From the elephant s lioiica, repliid the tortoise, ** How did you get 

f Sititkll hoi. 
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tliedephant’s iMnea T" said the monkey; “ I sheitid like totT^’ your toreiiing." But 
foi* eume time the Bobog did not let the moukey try the tarediug; at laet, 
however, he gave U ta him and imniedlately the monkey snatched it and ran awey 
with It up to the top of the tree; and the Babog wept heeiiiiee hie tomliiig had 
Leea stolen. After a time them came a email river orub rmd ho asked the trortoiso 
why he was Crying. “Because the monkey has stolon my toroding," said the 
Bobog, " Where is he ?'* said the crab, " Up in tliat big tree there," replied the 
Bobog, *' AU right, don’t worry,” said tJie orab," I will go up t!ie tree after iL" Xow 
the monkey htid its child with it and whoa the crab had got up into the tree the 
tqoakoy's child saw it and called out, "Father,” it said, " tlicie is a crab up there 
close to you." " Oh, nonsense,*’ stdd the father, “ I expect it fa only a knob of woixl 
that you see.” Tlien the orab piiiched the monkey, the monkey dropped tlie 
boFCding, and tlie omh dropped out nf the tree. So the Bobog niii to get his 
toreiiing and lie tluinked the crab, " For,” soid he," witlioiit your help 1 should 
never have got it back again.” 


The LuNfiDK, THE BOBOtf, ASl* THE MON'KBVS. 

Told by Biriaan of K. Kasaii, Tempossuk District. 

Tlie Limgun (odjulnnt bird) wot! watching at its nest one day and fell asleop, 
and while it was slcexnng, monkeyti came and pulled out all tee feathers. Then tbs 
Lunguu cried, for ho could no longer fly in search of fowl. After a lime his mate 
came and brought him food and oskotl him how he hud lost his feathers. The 
Lnngun exphuued how the monkeys had come while he was asleep,and that when lie 
awoke they wore phiokiug out all his feathera. After two months Llia Lnngim was 
able to tly, for his feathers had grown again. Me tiiought and thought in what way 
he could revenge himself on the monkeys, but could End none. One day, however, 
when he was walkiug about, he met the Roliog, and lie told liim how the monkeys 
had stolen all lus feathers [iiirl how lie had not been able to fty for two months, and 
ho asked the floliug how he could take his revenge upon tiie nmnkeys. " I will 
help you." Boid the Hotx^, " but you must go and hunt for a prahu‘ first." " Wliai ia 
the use of that ?'* said the Lnngun, “ 1 am not olover at rowing," " Xever mind," said 
tlie Bobog, ■* just get it, but it must ha one with a good large hole in it, and I will 
get inio the hole aud stop it up/' So the Bobog and the Lungun agreed to meet 
again in soveu dayn and the Lungun set out to search for a worn-out prahn witli u 
hole in it. lie was not long in finding one, and W the cod of seven days the 
Bobog and Lungim met nt the place where the prnhu was lying. Then the Bobog 
crept into the hole so that the water could not get in ony more and the prahu 
floated avray down stream with the Langnu stand Jog on it TJie monkeys tuiw the 
prnhu atirl the Lungun on it and called to him asking him wheiie he was going, and 
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th(i Lmi^n rtjplieJ that Jie was going for a sail. Ttien the monkeys asked the 
Lviignn if they might come with hiui, and the Lnugati replied^ ^ Ortaiiily," For h^ 
rccognijKKl among them many of the monkeys who had pulled out his feaihatu So 
the monkeye, twenty in all, got into the boat^ and when they were (injoyltig tliem- 
iMtIves, drifting in the ptaiin^ another monkey called from a tree and he and hk 
cximpanions* twenty-one in number^ also got into the pTatiii, Many other moiikeye 
called to theiRp but the Liingun w^pulll not let any mote come into the hmi, for he 
said it woiihl not liold morn^ than forty-one, Wlien tliepraliu tmd drifted out fi'oiu the 
fisher into mid’KJcmii it was struck by waveSp and tlie Luiigiui told the monkeys to 
tie their uila together, two uiid tivOp atnl to sit uti opposite aides of tJie tioat so tliai 
the prohu should not roll Then the monkeys tietl their tails together heoauae 
they wished to stop Uie pmbu roUlog:^ but the forty-first monkey, who had uo tail 
auil only one hondp had no comfiunion. lr\^ien they were all tied up two and tw(^ 
the Lungun callcdp ** iJohog^ rm going to fly V’^ery well,” said the Bcljog,"* 111 

swim off too.” So the Lungun fiew up from the prahUjand the BobogeaiiLitig out 
the hole the pralni s&uk^ Then the moukeys tried to swim but could not do ao 
because Ltieir tails were tied togetljer. So the fish eat thetUp und the only monkey 
who cscajitid waa the forty-fii^tj who had no companion ti&rl to liirii. As for ihe 
Lungun ha Hew nway^ aftying, **Now you know what you gee for pulling out my 
feaiticre.^' 


HoW" TUE BaJAU CAWK tiQ tm TEMFASSaK ASD THE DtJSUH LEAllST TtlE USE 

OF Beeswax. 

TLdd by Serundoi, Omttg Ttia of K, Kalisas, Tempasauk Diairkt 

There is a tree iLnnietl kondilong which has a white sap like waUsr^ imd this aap 
is vory irritating to the skim The kciiditong ia a home for and if men 
wish to taka the honey they out steps in the tree up to the beoa' uastp 

Ou(» there was a poor man, and eveiy niglit he dreamed that if he found ii 
kendilong tree he would become rioh. So he set out to look for one, and when it 
was near night he foimil a keudilourg and slept; the night there. Xow^ there were 
hoes" nests in the tree. The next morning he went home and hronglit two com¬ 
panions back with him. Two men climlwl the tiw and one stopped btlow by tlie 
tmnk. They tocjk the liees* nests but did not know to whom to sell them. Kow 
there was a Bajau who had come up tlic river in a pnilim for at this time there 
were no B&jau living in the country. TIlIa tuMi met the Ousun who had got the 
bEMJs" nests, and gtung home with them he sow four sacks of ncsta and bought them 
for fl little doth, saying that he ilid not know what they were. He said tlmt he 
would try and sell the neats, and tliat he wished to becoiife tlis Dusuii's brother. 
So they sworn brotherhood and sHcrificed n hen. and tlie Bajau promised to give 
the Duflun bis flluuro if there were uny profit frotn the neats; at tlie same time teUing 
thcUusun to collect any more he might find Then the Bajau sailed away and 
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the Duaiiii torched haivl for hccs* ne^ta. Now the Bojau had pTomi&^d to t^turtt 
I a three moDtha^ tiitiG, and when he CFiiae he brought a tankoiig^ fuU of goCHla and 
he fouiiii the Dnauu'a house lull of bees'' nei^ts. So the Diuiun got much goodafram 
the Eajaa and became rich^ and tMt m Jjdw the Dusiin got to know a^>out bee^wal^. 

ThS LECfEND OF NoMOK KuRGUSO. 

Told by Oiung Tna leiigokj a Low-Country Dufuii ol K. Bcmgkahakj Tem|mMuk 

District, 

Long ago wJieri there were no people in thi4 country of the IVnipossuk, thoro 
were two people at Nonok Kuignng.a man and his wife, Tlio woman became with 
child and gave birtli to seven children at one time, both nmlc and female, four w^ore 
females and three were males. When ^heao children were grown up tliey wished 
Tor linsVjaudA and wivea, and askeil their father and niDther ho%v they w'ere to get 
them, As there were no other nieii in the coimtiy^ Their father and inotLer said to 
Lhani: "Wait, and if our dreamy are good you ivillget your wieh.'^ When the 
Wiiniiin was asleep Keuliariugan came to hor In her dreams and mhh " I have come 
because I have pity on you that you cannot get wives or husbands for your eluldreii, 
Your children must marry one ajiother aa that was the reason 1 gave you seven 
children at one birtli.” In the tuommg the woman asked her husband i| ho had 
hai.1 any dreams, and be said, "Xo." Then ho asked his wife if she had dreamed 
and she said Uiat Kenliaringan had come to her and told Iter tliat tljelr childrea 
must many ode another. So Lhay consultoti together and oitlered their children to 
marry, and after they had been uiariied for some time all the women gave birth 
each to twenty children at a tlnie^aud these children in their turn intermarried. 
Now^ at this time the people liad no kabuns,^ and iliey got their rice by cutting 
down bamboo stems; the rioo coming out from the imido of the stem. There was 
a river with many ncuok trees near the kampong luul the eldldren used to ^o amd 
bathe there and lie under the trees. Every day they went to batlie there, oheI 
every day ii didd was lost. This went on until tw^enty ctiildred liad been lust, 
and the Others decided to try and hud out wliat was hap]>eniiig to them. They 
soarcLed the river and they searched the banks, but could find nothing, and there 
w^era no onKodilee in the river* After they iiad hunted in vain for three daya they 
went home, and when they met together they deddc^l ttiey would run away from 
the place. S<» they collected all their goods to start. One night all w as teacly und 
the next niorniug they signed out, taking with them their wives and children,, their 
^S5?45^ hamboosi U> give them paJi. After they Iwd journeyed for a day, one 
man and hia family stopped behind to make a house, a second man stopped on the 
t$econd day, and so on till there waa nobody left to journey on* These familitia which 
stopped formed kampongs, and from their bamboos came all sorks of food-plants^ 
vegetables, padi, and kaladi^^ and tbese they planted in their gardens, 'riiisis how 
this country became peopled with liueuu to os far away a$ Mamdu. 

* ljug« imt 
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ToWAIiDAKAJi. 

From Omug Tiia lAiOgol; of K. Betigkahnk. 

Towaixlafcaii « a mu of Kenlmriiigan ? Kediiaringan mado all luon equal But 
Towanlakan did not like this and brought it about that eouie men should be rich 
and some poor. For this he was exjjolled by Kenharingan. Towurdakan does uot 
like a, good pad! year for lIibii all meti ore well oJF. 

broni inquiries made I can not tiqd that Towardakan is known at Tuaniii. 


Wtir TirR Dt'amr of Kamking TeitPAaaL'K bo not eat Shares. 

Told by Gensicm, a l/iw-Coujitiy Dosiin of KamfKing TampasBuk. 

Thera was once a man of Kampong Tempaseuk in tins country who wanteil 
to many. After be hml been married for some time his wife gave birth, not to 
a ohildj but to a snake, WTtcn the snake had grown large tiro woman again gave 
birth; this time to a girt Some time after the child had been born the man and 
his wife went to bathe in the river and they ordered the snake to watch the child 
while they were bathing. So the snake gnardal the child, wrapping it round with 
its body , and when the man and the woman came hack from the rivcp it unwound 
Itself from the child and climbed up into the shoif where the jiadi stores ure kept 
Tlie snake lived on the shelf for some time and when it had grown a little larger it 
left the liouae and travelled about for two days. At the end of the two days it 
came home and entering the house it went to its father and wound itself about 
him. It tlien climbed down to the ground and for the second time wound itself 
about him and deeconded to the floor. Then said its father. ■■ Why does mv snake 
eon wind himself around me in this way?” m he followed the snake, which hlid gone 
off wtc the jungle, and after a time they came to a dead deor lying on ihe grouml 
Then haid the iiiun to JiimMlf. ■■ Perliape toy snake bae killed this deer and that is 
why he wanted me to follow him.” So he went liack to the house and the snake 
followed him. and when they arrived the father of the snake said to his companions 
" TJiere la a dead deer in the jungle which my snake has killed " So they went off 
into the jungle but the snake did not foUow. When Oie men arrived at the ploce 
wbero the deer was they Ufted it. and, cnoying it home, made a feasL The snake 
h^iwever did not eat bat rejcuubcd od the pacU shelf for three dajs. At the end uf 
three duya it agnin set out and was gone ou its journey seven days ^en ft 
retunied and again it coiled itself round its father as if it wished him to follow and 
its father thought, “ Perhaps my son the snake lias got Mtiiething siiaiu *' So h. 
followed the snake and when tbsy got iuto the jungle there waa a dS aw there 
as before. Sc the man earned the stag home but the Bmike Htonoed nn j- 

shelf. Then the man sahl to bis companions. “ I will put a collared a bell rJS^rt 
my suoke's neck for somebody may kill it. as it is iwjMnoua ; but if tho]^icar the 
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bell they wUl know it ia my,son and will refrain.*' So he told nil tlie men of the 
kani|K)iig that his son the snake was wearing a bell, saying, “ If any of yon see a 
snake ;vidi a bell ronnd its neck <lo not kill it, for it k my child." Sow at the end 
of seven days the snake set out again, ami at leuglh came to the country of 
Kiuairubon, and the nieu of Kiiisiraljaii killed the emko and eat it. After a long 
time tho father of tlie snake heard news that hiason had been killed, and set out for 
the country of Kitiairaban and, finding the snake's colkr and liell there, he said, 
“ It is my son." So lie made war upon Che people of Kinaimbon and killed them, 
Ihcn he went home and he cotataanded the people of Kamjiong Tem|iassxik not to 
oftt snakea—in juemory of hie eon. And though the Xtueun tif other kampougs eat 
snakes, we Dusiiti of Kainpong Tempuaguk do not do so to the present day, for the 
father of the snake w'ae a man of our kompong. 


The Pwak (Hojlmed Owl) axp the Moo.n:, 

Told by Siiiuan of K, l^^asau, Tempassuk Di,ttriet. 

The moon is male and the Pwtik is female. 

Ixmg ago when the aky was very low down, only a man's height from the 
ground, the moon and the Pwiik fell in love and married. At Liiat titue there wan 
a man whose wife was with child. This woman came down from the hoosa and 
us the beat of the sun etruck her on the stoiaatli she beoamo ill, for the aky was 
very low, Tlien the man woa very angry beeaxise his wife woe ill, and he niEwle 
seven hlow-pipe arrows. Early tUo nest morning he took hia blow-pipe with him 
and went to the place where the sun rises and waitetl. Ifow at that time there were 
seven suns, 'mien they rose ho shot six of them and left only one remaining; then 
lie went homo. At the time the man shot the suns the Pwak was sitting on the 
liouse-top in the sky combing her hair. The comh fell from the sky to the ground 
and the Pwak flew down to get it, but when she had found it she could no longer 
fly back to the sky ; for while she hod l>een lookmg for the comb the sky had risen 
to Its present place; since, when the man Iiad shot iho six mine, the remaining snii, 
being frightened, mn away up into the air and took the sky with it. Aud ao to the 
present day whenever the moon comes out the Pwak cries to it, but the moon 

says, " Wluit can 1 do, for yon are down there below, while 1 am up liere in tlie 
aky," 


The EcuifSE. The Stonv or the Takob axd the Moo,v. 

Told by Sirimui of K. Piosan, Tempassuk District. 

llie children of Xenharingnn once pounded padi, and when they Iiad pounded 
It the Tatob’ came and ate it all up. Every time they pounded padi the Tarob 
came and ate it up, and ut last the diildrcn of Kenluiringon complainexl to their 
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father mid uoiid, “ Every time we |)Ound ptidi the Turob ootueB and cata it up." Then 
eaid Kentmriii^*au, " ff he ootncA e^iu onkr Idni to eat tiie moon." So when the 
Tntob came agnjn tJie children of Kn^liaringon said, "Don’t you oat our rice ; gonad 
oat the moon.’* And ilown to the proaont Lima Uio Torobj whon ho in hungry, 
goes and swallou'* tlio moon, but the Diuiun raangbmlji tiim and ho puts it out of 
hia month again, and goes and cats the rioo which the Duaun place for him in theii 
winnowing baaketa, 


The Okiglk oif nnc Blatze, tub ItoH and the PuBU-PHKtr (Tiibek 

ChsstullationsJi 

Told by Sirinan, a Low-'Ccnutry Duaim of K, Ptaaaa, Tempasisak Diatrict, 

I/ingago men plauteii only uhi,* kaladi,*jmd kaD)iaug,*at that time Uiere was no 
podi. Wiion they tiad planted them they fenced theiu round and after a time thev 
oleared away tJia weeds in the crop. At weeding time ihoy fonud that wild pigs 
had been getting in and had eaten all their boMi. "What iiac is it" said they, 
“our pkntiiigcrops? The wUd pigs otdy eat them." tn the evening the men 
went homo to their hoiises and when it was night they went to sleep. Now one 
taaij dreamed and in Lis dream an old man came to him and he said to the old nian, 
" All my kalsdi and nbt and kschang which I planted have been eaten liy wild pigs." 
Said the old man, '* you must moke a blstek*(spring trap) at the eilgn of your fence 
where the pigs enter." Then the man awoke, for it was near morning, and thinking 
over the dream be resolved to make a blatek uear the edge of liia garden. So he 
ate tuid when he hod finislied he went out to his kabuii nnd started making a 
blaiek. When he hod linislied it he act it and retumed home and on the fourth 
day after be had set the trap he went book to bis kabun to look if it bad caught 
anything Wlien lie got there lie found a wild pig in the trap, but it hod become 
decayed and was not lit to eat. Ha poked it with the end of bis walking stick and 
found that its head was separate from the body and tliat tlwi under jaw and teeth 
bad fallen away from the bead. The man went home oniJ at night he went to sleep 
and ilreanied tbal tbn same old man came to him and said, " What about yoor 
blatek, dul it catoh a wild pig I" “ Yes." said the man, ■' 1 canglit a pig but it had 
become rotten oad I was nut able to eat U," " Did you take a walking stick with 
you (" said the old man," and did you prod the wild pig's head with the stick T" 

“ r did" said he. " Vmy well," aaJd the old mau, «Do not plniit kakdi and 
kacliang this year, plant podi instead,” " But where shall I get paili from," add 
he,for there is no iwdi in this kampong." " Well, search for it in other katnpongs,” 
said tlie old man." if you only get two or tlireo guutongs th^t will liemiougli The 
murks where you thriiBi your stick into the pig's Lead shall be called tlie pum-puru. 
Tlie lower jnw shall have its name of the ror, and tlie blalck also shall keej) its 


I Firtalocar jamB. 

^ A kind of Fnencit bean. 
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name aod all these shall Ijeoome stare.'* Dieii said tlie man, “1 want instrucliiori 
from you, for if I paUi how am 1 Ui plant it" Said the old man, " You must 
watch for the bUtek, the ror, and the pnrti'pnru to appear in the sky and when 
shortly after dark the puru*puni appears about a <|tiaiier way up in tlic sky, that 
ie the time to plant pwli. The puTu-piirii will oome out first, the ror behind it and 
the blatek lost of alL" When the man woke up ho found that tlte old uiiin'a w'orrU 
had come true and that the puru-puru, the blntek, and the ror had become stars, to 
the prc^nl day they follow this cuBtoui and the padi is planted aocortling to the 
position of these stars as eeeu shortly after dark (aliuut 7 o'clock). 


Tiib Stohv of LaicoaoK. 

Told by Sirinan, a Low^Country Duaun of Kaiapong Piasau. 

laugaou bad made a kahiin sufficient in which to iiow two uaindores of j»di 
and after a time Jt liore fruiL When the padi luirvcst came the men of the 
kampmig went to reap in their kabuns and Eatigaon went also to reap in his, 1mi 
w'hcn he liad tiiushed his roapiug be found the produce of it was only two mandores. 
just what he Luii sowti at first. “Why is ihial" said Ijingaon. “'Other men 
all have a good return from their sowing ; I alone have no iwdi,’* So ha went to 
ihe old men of the kaiupong mid tfild them about iL However, be decided to 
itiako another kabun and this time ti> sow three mandori^. So be made bis kabun, 
and sowed three maiidures, and when his padi oaiue up it was better than anyone 
clse's in the kampong \ wlien it la^n to fruit too it was liner than that in any 
other kabun. At lon^jlh harvest lime came and langaon Hub time got three 
iiiundores of padi for his lian'est while every* other man liad at least a full tunkub 
Then lie umde up bis miud to leave the village and search for licttcr ground in which 
to plaut paih. So he sot out aud after ha had wanderetl for a long time in the 
Jungle, at last he caimj to a amall river and made huDBelf a aulnp there. Hero he 
stoppe*! and made hoi asats^ in the Btream, The next luoinfng he went to look ut 
Ilia trai»,and fouiiil tiiiiL he had gut a largo catch of fiah. " Then,” said he, “ it would 
be good to stop here for there in no bok of fish; only I have no salt and no iwdi, 
nnd how can I live without them f" So he set out with his tiah to look for some 
pla«a* where he might pell them forttaltor padi. After a time he came to a kaiupoug 
aud the people ojiid to him, "Oh. Twangnon, where are you going f** "I have ma 
away from my kampong and am living near the river," said l^igaon. “ I have 
■caught many fittli lait as 1 have neither salt nor padi, 1 lutve come here to eeJl them." 
Then they called him to come Uito the houac and they gevo him padi and salt and 
cooktjig pots and mats in exchange for his fish. So Lmgnon was niudi pleased and 
the people of tlie kampoug asked him to come every day and bring them fish. When 
he got home he had autheient to eat and vessels iu which to cook, for hUhertu he 
had used bamlioo.* So ha decidctl to atop at the river, and make himBclf a large 

* A kind of Bnh trap^ 

* Ijirg« baiikboui cut into lejigtlia are uihkI for ciookm^ Eii* 
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hut. The next mormtig lLoi» were luAny ti«h in his tni|M9 and Liuj^oD 

Uioughi, I shall be usliuiDed if I go every day to the kaiu])ong, so I will diy these 
6sh in the sun, and to-morrow I wUl take them the diy fish and any fresh fish t get 
fruto tho impe.’' On the following day, Lun^n again went to the kamiKing. luid 
ttte people of the kampoiig gave him pamngs^ nod spears and doth in exdiango 
for his fish. Then Langaon said to hiniHolf, “ I but better tell them I shall not 
come again at once, tlio river lias fallen sinco there bos beou no min, and until 
rain comes again 1 shall have no fish,*' So lie told them, but tliey saiil to him, "If 
yon have Ho fish, come all the Hanie.” langaon went Jiome, and though lie gob 
ninny fish he did not go to the kauipong for another week. At lost, however, ho 
started for the kampong with his fist), but when he got there, he saiil, I'o-day I do 
not wish to sell my fish ; 1 will divide them among you, hut I will not take any¬ 
thing in return." So he divided the fish among them and eadi man got two 
tempurongs^ full. " Why do you not ask a price for your fiuli,” said the people of 
the kompoi^. '* I am not without food," said Iiongaon, *‘ I still liave muah left 
from wluit you gave mo before, but if I have no foo<l left and catdi no fisti, I will 
co)ije and ask you for wliut I want," So it was agreed, and |.angaon asked them 
wlien was tiie Unie for making ksbuns there, and they said, "As soon as this month 
is finishetl wo be^a to make them.” When the month was fiDlslied, Langaon wont 
hack to the kampong, liringing with him a little fish to give to the people, and 
again he asked them when they would start making kabuna " Oh, any time we 
fed inclined " said they, " to-aorrew or the next day," and they asked him to come 
011(1 live in their kauipong, but L-u^oii refused. So he went home and the next 
day ha began to make a kabum and when lie iiad cut down all tJie trees, hia 
kahtiQ was largo euoiigh to sow two nisndorea of seed in, " Well,'' he thought. " 1 
will rest a little till other people begin to burn " (tlie cut trees). After about 
twenty days he saw great quantities uf smoke coming from near the kaiupong and 
going to his kahun, he fired it until not a siugto tree trunk was left^ "This is 
troublesome,” thought he, “ I have no seed to sow in my kahun," in the meming, 
he took his fish with hint and went to tlm kampong to ask for seed, and wlieu lie 
was stUi far off, they started calling to him to bring Ins fish. So lie divided his 
fish among them, evciyliody getting a tompurong full ; am] the people of the 
kampong asked him if ho had sown his padi- " Xbt yet," eaid Langaoit, " I came 
Itere to-day, to ask you to give me some seed." "How big Is your kabnu?** 

" About two or three mundorcs laigc," replied liinj^n. So each man in the kampong 
gave him a inondore of seed, until there were none left who had not given. “ Why 
do yon give me so much f" said langaon, '* for my kahun is uct a large one. only 
enough for two mundures; U each man were to give me one or two teiupurongs 
full i idioll notfinuli it, but this yon have given me is much more than I shall use 
besidea, liow shall I get it home, for I slioli only be able to carry two or three- 


^ Jun^^le knivn. 

* A liaJ f qI a iMI jut a drmkmg m food 
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maadoi'cs." " Never mind," said tlie inea of tho ItHiupoiig, “ whalever jfm cln not 
want to Kow yon can leave here, and yon can use it to eat," So when he went 
home he took only three luantJorcs of seed with liini, atiiJ tjie next day lie etartod 
and sowed two mandorert in Tiis kabnn. Tho jiiuli sprooled and thrived, and 
lAiijtaon said, " Ah, perhaps this jtst I shall have plenty of padi." and each day 
he went to hia kabun, though there were no \veed» in it. At last he aaid. " What 
use is it for mo to go to the kahim for there are no weeds in it/' and for hix days he 
remained at honia On the eevonth day he wont hack and found that Maragangi 
mnnkeys had broken into hia kabun and damaged his itadi. Then Ijuigagu wept. 
** Ah," said he, " all my padi has been dest royed." So he tried to rahio tlie Btems 
which the monkeya Itad beaten down, and he resolved to tiiove Ids house to the 
kabun, so tliat he might guard wltat remain e<l of the crop. He stayed there at 
the kabun until his padi ha/i recovered, and when it was ripe, he said to himself, 
'■ I must make my binolet,”^ Then bo went into the jungle to get woo<i for the 
binolat, and slept a night there, hut when ho retnnied home he found not a single 
giidn of pad! left in his kabun, all the eais of grain Imd heon taken and only the 
straw left standing, and there were traoks of many monkeya everywhere, "Ali" 
said Langaon, " 1 will run auay fh>m here, for hraiof all the monkeys damaged my 
eiop, and now when it is ripe tliey have come again nod eaten it alL” So ho sot 
out again, and after he had wanderod in the jungle for a long time, at last ho made 
another iiilap, but this Lime tlmre was no river near, and he had to live on whatever 
he could find in the jungle. Me Iiad brought away with him the one nmndore of 
padi seed which he Imd not pianted Ln hie fomior kahun. and hero he again made 
a kahim and sowed tlbe seed in it, This tima he made his kabun round hia house 
so that he might keei> a guard on his crop, and when tho padi came up it woa very 
good Tliere ho livetl unLil Ida piuli was in the ear. One day he vront to fetch 
water from the river ami on ooming back lie «aw a great many Maragaug monkey h 
near his k-ahun ; though they had not yet entered it and oaten his pudi. Then he 
dropped his water vmtsal and went to drive away the Maraganga, but the monkeys 
fttmekod him, and Inngaon nm away, for he had first come from the river, and 
h^ neither parang nor aiiear with IvinL \Vhen he got to hia sulap he anntehe'd up 
Ms epear nod wounded one of the monkeys and they all ran olf, except the largest 
of them, which still fought with him. Tlieo Inngaon retreated from the 
monkey htckwanls, uuLi! witliout notioing it, ho became entrapped between four 
huge tree etumpe which stood in the kahun ■ and there both Lengoon and tiio 
monkey stopped fighting while after some timo the monkey euddenly became 
transformed into a beautiful woman. Iniifiaon seeing this, came out from the tree 
Stumps and spoke lo her, “ liVhere do you come from f" said he. “ My niotlicr 
ordered me to come here," replied tho woman. “When you wado a kabun before, 

I came lliore aim, but you did not guard your padi. Tlie ])tuii which you said 
monkeys ate was reaped and I also was among the reapere," “ ’Wliere did you put 
the [«di i" said Ijmgaom *■ In my house." said the woman, " ami the people of my 
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kj^Ripong reaped viith im/' “ Well^ Langaoiip I have no food, for this padi ia 
wot yot ripe*" ** You luu I bolter: come honio to my honsCp” said the wgmaii. So 
l/ragmiii followed tho wotium hume^ and fottiid tJiiit hor bouso wm in tho juiayle* 
und not far from tiis kaliun. " I am along bere>'' said eho, for my father and 
moilior und my coiupaniops aie in my kampong wbicb is a long way offi My 
[iitber lifts much pity for you becunso you liavo no ^vife. and 1 alsa All this padi 
in my bou&e is yoni*^ for when you made the kabnn m your TLLkgo^ it was f wlio 
stole your padip and wlieo you made a kabun by tliO rivgiv I went there alao*' So 
Langacin fttf>p|>ed tlierep and the woman told him bow' she was really a Itfaragaug 
uionkey^ but bad become a woman. Then she became hia wife, and Langaou said, 
1 will search for some kampoiLg near, for it is evil for us to bo all alone liere.^^ 
" Oh,^ said tlie w^omati, " if you want a kampong, there b one not far otl^' ^d she 
^Hiiuted out a katnpong to him which he had not noticed before ; but bb wife 
beaought him not to go there, and Ho be tetuained with her. At ln»t, when they 
bad a cliildj I^ngaon fluid, ■" I should bke to go to the kampong, if 1 start to^iny I 
sludl return to-day aiao, for it b not for awayH'* Hb wife said^ " Do not go, for I 
flhall be very much frightened^ while you are ^way Lhera/" But Languou did not 
pay attention to bis wife's words, and aftor a wliilg alia said to him, Well^ if you 
gu do not sleep the night tbore^ for I shall bo all alone here with the ohiliL” So 
Langaon fltarted otf, and when ho got to tlie kampong bo found a great feast going 
OIL, and Joining in it he bcoame drunk and forgot almut going borne. For seven 
days be stopped the to eating and drinking, and on the fliKth night be fell in love 
with a woman d the kampong. However, on the aoventh day he started borne* 
and wbeu ho came to lib houfle, hb wife was very angi^ and woiilti not speak to 
him. Wiy arc you angry ?" aaid be. ^ Why should 1 not be angry,*' said bin 
wife.'' for you have lieen ubfiiLthful with another woman, for though you were fox 
oft 1 know it^ and yoti have a mark on you by which 1 can tclL” But Langaon 
denied it, ^ If." said Ms wife, you deny it, I will toko from you die mark by 
which 1 know that you have been an&ithluL* You may take it” said Langaon* 
• lYoU," *5hj0p " I will show you^ for I ara tin: God of your kam^Hing (Keiiharin- 
gau Tuiiiaaah)r a^d taking a Jcoking-glasa slie ahowed him the appearance of the 
odier woman and Mmsolf in tho gletasL Then said Langaon,It is true/* I will kavo 
you ” said hb wife, " and take the duld vrith me, for you have tiow a wife in the 
kampong/^ But langaon asked for pardon, saying be would pay wliat waa 
according to cmitoui, aa a rucompeusa. But Htil! hb wife refused to atop with 
Mm; so when it was near uigbi he bound her liands and feet to hifi, for ho was 
frightened that she would run away* So they slept, but when Langaon awoke in 
the merning, the ropes were oj>cned, and hb wife and child liad gone* TJieu 
Langatm wept, for he did not know tho kampong in wlibh hb wife lived On tho 
tiocoud day he atoppcil weeping and flterted out to look for hb mfe, " For,” said be, 
- wherever 1 find a kampong thcie wdl I aearclx" So ha wandered In the 
jungle and one day he met a herd of deer which attacked hiin* Tboa Lingaon ran 
away and crept into a hole in tho ground and hid, and tho deer could not catch Mm. 
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The next mornmg he came out of the hole and atarted again, but he ha^J not gone 
far before he met a herd of %vild pigs ami tbefw also attacked hitii, and oe before he run 
away until, coiaiag to the eanse bole, ho again got into it to hide. ITiera he slept and 
dreamKl, and in bb dream a jima eomo to him and laid, " Langaon, you are a coward 
to nm from the doer and wild pig, for if I were looking for my wife 1 would fight 
them.” ** How can I fight them " said laiigaon, for I am all alone iind they are 
many!** *'If you journey again to-morrow and are bnwe” said the man,you 
will get your wife buck, for she will rido a rhiiioceroB.^* "Pormerly Iwaa not afraid 
even of the rhinocem/" aaid Langaon, *' but 1 found that 1 waa afraid of ilicse 
aUgs and wild pig,*" you nre afniid^aaid rhe man/"you will not giet your 
wife back/ How shall I know the animal she is riding " said langaon, " for the 
other animnlB had no one riding them?'* ""You will know the one/ said the maa, 
l>ocaneo it wili luive beUs on it; that is the ono you must hunt, but do not let it 
go or you vnU lose your wife/ In the morning Langaon awoke, nmd sot o IT early in 
search of his >vife, and, after a time, ho came ii^kjh a herd of rhinoceros and among 
them he saw a large one which had bells hanging mund lla neek^ So be "waited 
for the rhinoceros witli the bella to attack him^ and did not tiin away, and when he 
caught huld of it by the bella round its neck all the rest of the herd vanished. 
The one he had caught aleo tried to esettpe, but Langaon struggled with it lor three 
days, until he stuiuhled and fell close to his own house, and in falling he let go tlie 
bella The rhinoceros disappeared and Langaon sat down to Lhlnk outside his 
house. Alter n time he beard a child begin to weep inside and he went in to 
Bee who was theie^und opening Ms door found that hia wife end child had 
returned. 

Nutk on Keuliariiigan Tumanah. Tlie form of oath generally iu use among the 
Dnsun runs aa follows: "1 awear by Kenharingan above and by 
the-Eartli (dalam Tanah), by Kenharinguti Tamannhi the God of my 
kanjpODg, that 1 vrill speak the truths if 1 do not do bo, may a crocodile oat 
mcj may a tree fall on me in the jungle, eta, etc. 


Tux Lkukxp or Ligat Ltoo* 

Told by Siriimn, a Diisun of 1C Piasau. 

There was once a man nanitei! TamburaiL One day he took his parang and 
spear and his bureit^ and went off to look for vegetables in the jungle, for he was 
poor and Iiad no food. He eearcbed and parched but could find nothing ; at last, 
however, he corae to an old kabnn and seeing a sulap near it he went to look if 
there w^ere any people in it^ for he thought that the kabun was still being 
ii^d iia there were many gourds therOn Putdug down his barcH and spear he 
climbed up into the hut, and there he eaw a woman lying down. Now ahe was 
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liuttble to ait up because her head wjib very largo while her week waB ooly ns thick aa 
ipy little finger- The womau, whose mmo weia Ligal' Liou,* spoke to him and said, 
why have you come heref** " I haTo come looking for ve^tables” 
answered Tamburan,for 1 imve nothing to eat and nothing with whiok I can buy 
imdi"" " If you are hungry" eaid I%at Liou*there bsomc rice ready cooked there 
m tlifl ealeian,* which yoti can cat and you win Hod fish there ** How does bLo 
manage to pound her riccp" thought TamhtiraaH " for she cannot oven dt up*" Then 
he said, " 1 do not like to eat aJqme.'' ** I eaten just now,'" imi Ug^t Xiou^ 
“ do not ha aebamcfl to cat" So Tatnhuran took the rice and ate and when he had 
finifihed Ligat Lion asked him to come and eeaich for lice In her Iiair; no be went 
to search, hut instead of lice lie found in her liair scorpions and little snakefl and 
centipe^les atid all other sorts of jHnaooons aniinala Thou he kiUcil them all iLil 
thoro were uoiie left and Ligat Liou thanked him, saying that none of the women 
who came lliene wowld search for lice in her hair. *' But now,” aaid " I aliaU 
be able to sUnd up, for toy head ia light since I am free of all these lice:," So she 
stood lip and mid to Taiiibiiran, "Take sevou gourds from this kabnn" So 
Taiubnmn took the gourds and brought iheju into the sulup. Then said Ligat 
Liou, ^^Take this first goiml as Eforju iisyoo get home and cut it in two; tho second 
one out ojicn when you get into yoar room * the third you must open in your store 
TDOm I the fourth on the iwdi shulfp the fifth on the verandah, the sheth below the 
steps, and the seventh below the house” Then Tauibnran wont ho me and on 
reaching his house he did aa L^at Liou had iustmetod him, for his children were 
crying for food^ When be cut ojien the first gourd he found lica and all other 
kinds of food tuady cooked in it, logether with plates and drinking cupa So they 
ate and whan they hod finlsheil lie cut oj^an the second gourd in hb sleeping room 
juid in it ware mats for sleeping on and all tho funiishings for a bedroom. The 
third gourd ha opened in his a tote room and fToui it carue gongi^ of sH kinds, 
tawags^ and ehencings* and temikols^ and othar goods liesides. Tite fourth gourd he 
opeueil on the padi shelf and from it cauia great quantities of piulu 'riie fifth he 
opened on the verandah and in it were many hens. The sixth he opened IkIuw 
the steps and out of it came great numbers of pigs, Tlie scYenth held many 
kerbawa; I his also he cut ojjcu, as he Iiad been ordered, within the fenco below 
the house. 37ow when the gourds were open there wm a man in the house 
tiained Sikinding, who lived in anothor T 0 <jm. Tbia man was also jwrand ho came 
to Tamburazi aiiH eaid, “ Erother (Tori SuLn), wheie did you got aU these gc^ods from ?" 
Said Taiubumn* I was astonished at getting thaiu rajeeUn for 1 dmained I was 
rich and when I woke up I found it was true,** "" Ah,” mid Sikmding, " 1 always 
dreuni ut night hut 1 liuve upvor iKscotno rich from for he did not believe 

*■ Tjitilu neck. 
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Taniburan'ii words, *'li true/' Raid Tambumu, " for you know- w ell that yeaterday 
1 wos aa poor m you and went with the rest of the tnen to look for Tegetables in 
the jungle/' I hit Sikiiiding still did not believe him and said, "" Perhaps you got 
them from Bomeone/' I ejioke tnith," said Taiiihumn, “ and tliis is luy ilreaiOi 1 
dreamed that I came to an old kahun and that I went mto a hut tbere^ and that I got 
the goods from the person who liv«I in the htit/' " Well/' said 3ikinding, •* I will 
try and find this kahun and the |ierson yon dreotnod of/* “ Just as you Hke," said 
Tamburan," for aa I told you I only drecniieii of the place.'* I shall start to-morrow/ 
fluid Sikinding. “ Well I ani not ordering you ” roplied Tamburau," you are going to 
please yGureelf." So the next day SiklndiDg set out to took for the kabon, but haring 
searcbeJ for two days and not finding it he went back and told Tajnburau that be 
thought he was a liar, saying that he had searched for the kabun for two da}*^ and not 
found it ** For,** said he, " I think you really went bo the kabun and not that yon 
droamod alwut it/' But Tanabiintii again replied tlmt it hud been a dream, " Ah/' 
said Sikinding, “ I ilon't believe you, how many times have men dreamed in this 
ketupong and never yet got rich from it/* Well, try once mora to find the place," 
said Tam bur an,nnd perha[ia you will suoccoci" So on the next day flikinding set 
out again and not finding it returned after he Iiad searched for four days. Thought 
Sikinding, “Perhaps Tamburan is trying to kill me by sending me into the jangle, 
this time I will take rny sijcar imd ijarang when 1 ask him, and if he will not tell 
me, 1 will kill him " Tlien Sikinding went to Tambtimii'a door imd said. 1 stilt do 
not believe your eiory though I have hiintcil for the kahun for four days. If you 
do not tell me the truth this time I vdll kill youp for if my luck had bfsen bad in the 
jungle 1 stioiild Imve died there,*' But Tamburan still dcolarcd it waaa dreaui^ and 
Sikinding getting angry snatched the sheath h'om hia spear and Tamburan mn 
sway, Tiicn Tauibnran cried out that he would tcU the truth, for he was afraid 
iluit Sikinding wnidd kiU him; so Sikinding stopped uhosiiig httn and Tambumn 
told him how he hsul gone to the kabun and how he luid marked the with 

his parang, bo as to know the way haek» " Well/' said SlkiDdiug^ “ I will not kill 
you if you will show me the way,** But, perhajis," aaid Tiombuian,you will not be 

hmve enough to hunt for the lice in her hair" “Ob/^ said Sikinding, " Jmwever 
brave you I am braver," when yon conic to the kabun/* eaid 

Tamhumn* *^if anybody nsks you to search for Ucc, you must not be afraid^ for tnony 
men have bean there, but 1 only was brave enough,*' ** Oh, I ahnU not be afraid,'* 
eaid Sikinding. So the next day he act out and foliowu<i the marks which 
Tamburan had made on the tmea, and at length he came to the kabun. ‘When he 
was still some way from the hut he began caUing out to know if there was anyone 
inside; but uoaiL^iver came. So wheu be had coiue to the but be put down his 
bareic, and going lu saw ligat Lion there and she said to him, Wbai do you come 
for ?' “ Oh/* jirtid sikinding," 1 have no padi and 1 have come to look for vegetabies; 

I am very hungry; where is your rice ?*^ Hc w slmuld I have rico ? '*igaid Ligat liou^ 
for 1 cannot get up to pound it/* “ ijh ' that's not true,” said Sikinding, '' for how 
can you live if yon have no rice ** it is true,"' suid ligat Lioiii^ for as you 
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flc* j?oiirw?If I cftunotgot iiji*" So Sikinding wcDt to get Uftr fico from the fliiolf 
over the liroplAoe, tiut on biking down tho pints he found nothing but cerih in it. 
“ Ah," he 8«id,'“you people in this kampong ate no good ; yon eat eartli.” I told 
you ! had no rice," naid Ligul Liou. " but you ean take a gourd fwui the kabun.'’ 
Then Sikinding wont and took a gourd, and gomg tip again into the but be naked 
Lifjut Lion Isow he was to eat it “ Yon must out it open " said ehe, “ and eat what 
is inside it” So he cut it open and found a little rice and one Rsli in it, and from 
thia he made his mcnl. AVIiea he had finrslied eating the rice and Esh he naid to 
Ligat liciu. "That is not enough; til go and take anotlier gourd and that will bo 
. 4 Qfficioiit,” " You can take another,” tiaid she,” but only one.” So he brought another 
gourd, awl cuttuig it open found inside it only rico in tlm husk and uiicw>ked heb, 
“ I’ve not had enongli to oat,” said he, " where can I get it from 7 ” " You can 
cook the food here,” aoid ligat lion. ” No, I won’t do that," said Sikinding, "1 
will take it home and cook it; but I want seven gourds to take home with me.*' “ 1 
will give them to you,” said ligat lion, ■’ but first oome and look for lice in my hair.** 
So Sikinding went to look for lice but when lie saw the aeorpiops and nnakee and 
other poiaoDous things lie cried out and was not bmve enough to kill them and he 
let li^t liou’a biad fall first to one side and then to the other. *’ Well," waul Ligat 
Liou, " if you are afraid to kill iny lii^e you bafl better go home. But take one gourd 
with you; you may take a largo one, but do not take oioro than one.” Then 
gUdndiiig took the gourd and Lignl liou said to him, ” When you get homo ami 
wish to open this gouid, get into your tatikob^ atKl make your wife and cliildren got 
into it as well; but shut up the top of the tiinkob well so that nothing can get out.’* 
So Sikinding ran home and calling his wife and children, they all got into the 
tatikob with the exception of une small child, lor whom there was no room. Then 
Sikinding opened the gourd and from it came out snakes and seorpious, which bit 
Sikinding and his wife and children luittl they died. The only person who remained 
alive was the small child for whom there hod licon no room in the tankoh. 

Non.—A variant of thia tale is known among the Duwun of IXiamn. Taitibumn 
is, however, replaced as hero by a man named Kahah Bnjang, and there are 
other iiointo of difletentie. 


The La2y WoiiAK and Hrk Bayoxc. 

Dusun story told by the Ornng Tiia of K. Tarantidau, Temjiasauk Dutiiet. 

T nng ago there was a very lasy womao; she would nut work and as for bathing 
she was so lazy that she only washed hereelf once in ten days. One day she went 
to the bathing place and a nipah isaui called to tier from across the rivet. The 
paliU'treo kept on cniling her but she was too lazy to answer or to crosa tlie river 
to see what it wanle<l. At last the nipah oaid, ** Why are yon so lazy that you wdl 

■ L^ir|;e Atarv vetwl fnl' nwle of irtu ImrlL 
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notetciea the rivtT i There is a prahu there cn your of the water and. jtm 
can row across and take my sliooc/' So the woman went vciy slowlj and got tlie 
prahu and going very lazily mr^m Lhe river m it, she took the shoot from the 
palDL Then said the nipah, " 1 called yon bscHiisa yoit are so lazy. You must 
take this shoot and dry it a licilein the sun and make a bayoug’ from Sow 

the lazy woman neatly wept when ahe heard that dio was to make a Imyong; 
however^ she took tJie Sfproiit tiome and made a bajong from it. When thia was 
finished it spuke to the woman and said* “ You must take me along the pai b where 
people am going to Tamu* and \ynl me down near the side of the roail where every¬ 
body passes^ then you can go home/' So the woiiian took the bayong and loft it 
near Ihe road where people were going to Tamu* Many people passed tlierOp but 
no one noticed the bayong until a rich man came along anti* seeing it, esaidp *'1 will 
take this bayong to Tamu aa it will do to put anything 1 buy there intOp aiul if the 
owner ia at Tamu I can give It Iwok to hinn"^ Presently the rich man i^atue to the 
Tamil and he asked ovetrone there if they had lost a bayong, but nobody acknow¬ 
ledged it Well* then,'' said the rich man, it is my gain ami 1 will put what I 
have bought into it and take it home; but if anyone claims it they can come to my 
house and get it” So the rich man put all hia gpoda: airelii litnei cakes* Hsh, rioCt 
and bananas into tiie bayong until it was full, and while the man was talking to 
aome of hia friends, tho bayong started oHT at its own iiccord to go home the lajsj 
woman's house. When it was still some little n^ay ofl‘ from the houae it began 
calling to the lazy woman, Cotne herOp come lierc and help me (or I canT Btaud 
the weight" Tlien the woman went to the bayong^ though she was nearly weeping 
at having to go and fetch it home, but when abe saw that it was full of all sorts of 
good things she Thb bayong^but perhaps it will want some pay¬ 

ment. At any rate if it is always like this I sMl got an easy living by Just leaving 
the bayong on the road to Tamn,” So on Tamu days the woman always placed the 
liayoDg near the side of tho path uud it always came homo full; but it never mot 
any of tho mon who had found it befora niitil it Imd cbeatod six men. Now at the 
seventh Taron tho men who had fillini the Iwyong at tiie six previouB Tamus and 
had tbae lost their proportj^ happened to be going to Tamu all togotber and wlfeeu 
they saw the bayong left near the rood Uiey all leccgnisGOd it as the une which hjid 
cheated tbem. So the air of them collected buffalo dung and filled the bayong to 
the top, For*** said they* this bayong to a proper raseal.** llicn the bayong being fuU 
started off staraight for home and did not go to the Tamti. When the lazy 
woman saw it coming she rushed to help it home* but when ahe found it waa full of 
buffalo dung she began to ciy/'ror*'^Baid ahe^ "if the bayong does not bring mo food, 
surely I ahall die.” for the bayong it would never bring food from the Tamu 
again. 


' A baikflt for our^ing^ tnodi- fitnu the nipnh nhoot; it has no cover, 
■ MiirkaL 
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Kapuan. 

Dusiiii l^ciid toM by Liniboag Orao'; Tim af K. TiuubAiuIik, Tempasauk 

District. 

Odo 6 tlmrc voa a man immed KadiiAii wliiy ]ia<] n wile aad aeveti daugltteta. 
Hit) wife and daitglitors were ill with halang,' and tliey wore all bo hungry Uiat inn 
abort time they would have l^ecn reduced lo eating the iwdies from tile fire. Tlien 
Kaduan aaiil to his daughtern, *' It is no gootl going on like tHe, I will eeatoh for 
huHbondtt for yon." Now hie daughters were wearing ** daiapoti"^ for el o tbtu. 
They said to him,’♦Father, why do yon want toseareli forluiahands for ue. It is not 
tilting ; for we are woiueji, IjesideB wo are aUnoat dying with ditioase and we are so 
|MK>r that we have nothing to eat i our house, too, is worn out and the roof iwain i 
lias fallen down ut one end till it touches the ground f ” However, tlie nest toortung 
Kuduim set out, and at length came to a ]jeu^'kalan* on the river, where the 
of t|)e river was comjioBecl of beads of gold there were also Kalian trees there 
whoso fruito were gongs and bells and the gemgs and belU were sounding in the 
wind. So Kadonn hathml and crossed tlie riior to the house of a man named 
tjerhinghau. The place below the house was full of fowls, for Gerlunghan was 
veiy ricli. Then Kaduun climbed the steps of the house and Gerlunghan met tiiin 
and asked where he was goiug. “ I am looking for liuHboads for ray daugliters," 
aaid Kaduaa ; " for, tliongh it is not very fitting that 1 ahonld seek for them, still 
yonr people arc tlie some as miue both in appearance and in wealth. I have bee n 
in the jungle for seven months, and my clothes are worn out, but w lieu 1 fiwt left 
my katiipong they were all covered with gold like those which yon are wearing/' 
How hungry you must be, said Gerlunghan, ” after being in the jungle seven 
uioQtbs. I will cook food for you," Ssid Kodiian, " If you cook forme do not cook 
na for three or four men, hut for five or aix, for I uin very hungry indeed,*’ So 
Gerlunghan had rice cooked iu huge pans and with tho rioa ho gave Kaduan three 
fowls. Wlieu Kaduan Iiad finished the rice a nun iu the next house remarked, 

“ How big U this niBii’e rtomach. it must be like a hssong” TUeii Kaduan turning 
round looked at tbe trenchece from whieh tm had eaten and they liml again 
pUed up with fish and rice, but no man had put the food upon them, it had appeared of 
itself, Ferhaiw it ie true that this man is rich iu bU own kamponp, thought Gerlung- 
Ivan, for he hod finished the food, but wlmn he turns round to look at tlie plates from 
which bo has eaten they become full uuoe more. Then Kaduan ate ngani . and he said 
to Gerlunglion, “ Inciniie of yonr eons wliether they will marry my daughters, for I am 
tired ofsearehrag lorbnsbantls for them since 1 can find none like them for beauty m 
this countt}' on<l none who eon approach me in respect of my wealth.” So Gerlumr- 
han inejuired among his seven sons and the eldest snid, * Fallicr, I do not wish to gofer 1 

^ A TftTj bed ffkiit dlBew. 
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liaVfl never seen this iimn KAduaii before and T do nut know what aurt of a inan he 
in, whether gooci or bad"; hot hiseeventh aotieaid, ** Wliatever my father onlem [ 
will follow," " Perhaps jou think ho is poor," said Gerlunghan, “ but his clothes 
ate wum out because he lias been so long in the jungle." So the eldest son refused 
to go, but at last seeing that the oiliere woro willing, ho said, " Well, 1 do not wlab 
to 1)0 left behind so 1 will go Uxt," " If it i» aetited." said Kaduan. “ I will go home 
for seven days, at the end of that tinie 1 will come luack and marry your eons for it 
is not light for luy daughteie to come here, for it was I who sought husbands for 
them/ So Eaduati went hotue ajid adieu he got to hie bouso he found his children 
eating the ashes from the fire. Said he to them, “ I bavo found husbonda for you, 
the children of Gerlunghan, and in seven days 1 go to marry them." “ Yon will 
only make us asluuned," said his danghters, ** for we ate all ill with halang and we 
have nothing to eat." '* Why do you not follow my orders," said Kaduan, *' as 
Gerlutiglmtis children followed his?' When the lime was up Ea<Iuan started off 
again in bis clothes mode of dampen,’ At last he came to Gerlungban's, and before 
he climbed the 8te|)S he calli^d to Gerlunghan and said, “ I have come here in my 
old cluilies for everyone knows how wealtliy I am, and 1 was afraid of being rubbed 
and killed by the way for the sake of my golden clothes; for the clothes I wear 
arw always of gold; my house is seven doom long, and the windows in the roof are 
seven also, my sleeping mats, too, arc more than a stmii high from the Hoor. I have 
seven jars for my armck, anil when 1 cat 1 have five trays of rice before me and I 
finish tJicin at a meal." Tlieii someliody said, " man who eat* like that shoulil 
have a big stomach " j but they looked at hi* stomacli an<I saw it was like ttiat of a 
man who eat* hut seldom, and they were all astciolshed, WoU," said Kaduan, 
'' my feast is remly at my house, and you, Gerlutighan, uiust follow me with your 
sons, but though I have kilhal buffaloes and cooked rice 1 liave not a single fowl," 
The next day tliey set gut for Kadnnu's house, Kaduan, Gertunghan, and his soveu 
sous, and Kmluan walked as though he were tlyiug, so that he liad always to stop 
and ivait fur Gerlunglum and his Hints. Thus Kaduan arrived first at tho house and 
told his wife ami daughtors to rim out of the houeo and hide. So they rolled away 
into tlie jungle, for tliey would »iot walk because of thair balang. When Oerlunghim 
and his suns eatne to the place they looked alnmt ex|ieoting to find a beautiful 
house, but all they conk I see was a small tnmbie-down house with » peth leading 
to it which looked like the traok of a single man—^Kaduan himself had also run off 
into the Jungle. After a time Kaduan letumed saying, *' Qerlongliati, you can kill 
me," So he asked first one and then onuthcr to kill him but no one was w illing. 
Tlion Gerlungban’s yunngest son said to his father," I will strike him " and Hnatchitig 
out his pnnmg he wounded Kaduan on the arm. GUtdng him to the bone, and much 
blood came from tlie wound. Now as Gerluughan'a son ydied and chased Kaduan 
near the house, the blood w'hich fell from Kaduan'* wound turned tntobuffalue* and 
cattle and fowls. Tlie house also became new and beautiful, and the sound of gong 
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b«^ing lieartl from within. Tlieu Gerlangliaii marvsUoiI ami said, " Thia man 
ift fivoa more wealthy thiin T." But Kaduan went to look for hJs ohildten id the 
place where he had hiddau them and he found them well and beautifol and dressed 
in magnihcent elotlies, and Kaduan’a own clothes also hud turned to gold. So Kaduan 
Idlled Berea huBuloes and seven cattle and brought out seveu jars of tapaJ,^ and 
made a great feast for Gerlangltau, and wheu the eating and drinking were over 
Qerlunghan retuinod tmniej but hia aona ratiiuined with Ksdunn. 


?>IE Mosqifiros' KAuroKu, 

Bajaii legend told Ity Si Ungin of K. KoUi1«lud. 

A long time ago a man was once htinting in thu jimgle and when it was near 
nigblfall he wished to return home, but having wandered from tho path he wns 
unable to find it. While he vvas still searching for the way lie oame upon a large 
house near n kanipong. So he went into il nnfi meeting there an old man he told 
him how he woa lost and asked for leave lo sleep there. " Yes," said the old man, 
" you can eluop hwe, for you cannot find your way home to-night, as it u already 
dark.” After a time, other |teopIe, men, women, and children, came to the house, 
and the old man told them ahoat the atranger, saying, " Let us give liim a bed for 
the night." Tlian tltey brought him food, hut instead of water they gave him 
blood, and for rice tJiey gave him maggots. " Perhaps I am among evil spiiita," 
thought the stranger; eo lie ate a little of what they bad given him, " Wlty do 
yon not eat fsaid tho old man; and the stranger replied that Vie was troubled 
almat having lost his way home. "If you cannot had your way home," said hia 
host,*' to-morrow I will send one of my men with you to show you the path.” Tlien 
the women cf the honso said that they wcuhl find him a mat to sleep on ; hut when 
they brought it, it was only a liauaoa leal. So tho stnmger und the people of the 
houso lay down, hut tVie former could unt sleep owing to the great number of 
mosquitos. Higd as be beard none of the other mea iti t!ie house striking at the 
mosqititos^he thought, “ Ferhu^ this is the moeL|uitcia’ kampoag," and bo lie also did 
not try to kill them but bruslied them gently from his body; and when he had 
done this once they no longer returned to disturb him. However, ha did not 
sleep for he was afraid. When morning came the aid man looked at the stmnger's 
mat and seeing no dead mosquitos tliere he said to him, “ Well, my eon, you wish to 
go home and you shall liave someone to show you the way, Tliia, my younger 
broLlmr, shall go with you, and you shall lieccine lirotlmrs tu une another, only do 
not bring him to your house but let him go when you find your |)aib; for we ore 
all mosquitos, and that was man’s blood you drauk lust night, You must take 
tills boiubon^ wiUi you, arid whsu you gat bomc call your father and mother and 
brothen wid sisters to tsee wliat it contains, but do not open it liefore you get to 

* A kiiiil of iiitoaicstiot; drink tiiJidt! from rice, 
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your Kousa** So tLe stranger went home, liie oU uuui's younger brother accom- 
t>a)mng till he foniul the (Mitlt When he gut to lik house he told hie relations 
what had happened to him and iiow the old man had given him the bamboo box 
and hail ordered him to open it in the presence of his father and mother j sjiealdng 
thus, lie opened the l»ox and from it he hnmght out gold ornamonts, rings and 
bracelets, and fine dothes. Xow when the stranger's elder brother saw the gold 
and t1» fine clutbcs be said, ^ I also will go to the kam[iOQg and tell the people that 
1 am your brother." So ho started and after a lime he too lost his way in the 
jungle. When it was near night be came to the kampong of the mosquitos and 
asked the old iium to let him sleep there; and ho told tfte old man how his 
brother hod lost his way in the juogle tmfore and how he had eome upon a bouse 
when ho was lost and that the people of the hense liod given him gold and fine 
clothing. ** But," said ho, " I do not know if ttus is the house." Then the old "'>«>*» 
ordered them to bring food for the elder brother, and for water they brought him 
bhx)d, and for rice, maggi>tSL "What sort of food is this yon give me I" said the 
older brother, Blood and maggots t I cannot eat it.” When the time for sleep 
emuo they brought Jum a banana leaf insteail of a mat; and he aitd again, " What 
is this yon have brought me ? This is a house not the jungle. I want to sleep csi 
a mat, not on a banana leaf." Said the old man," TInme are onr mats; sleep on it 
if you will, but if not wliat can I do, only do not say 1 have nr* respect for you," 
So the elder hrothor slept, but before long he awoke and found that he was being 
bitten by swarms of mosquitos, Tlmn be started slapping awny at them right and 
left, and in the morning when he wished to go home there was no blood left in his 
body. In the morning the old man told him that be must return and gave him a 
bamboo, telling liim not to open it till he came to his house, " But," said the elder 
brother, " how can 1 go home for I do not know the way i ” Tlio old titan replied that 
he must Oud the way for himself. So setting cut he at length come upon the path 
and reached home safely. Then he railed together all his relations and frientls and 
said, " 1 also have got a l)aiuboo and I think there must be gold and fine clnihea in 
it too." But bis younger brother askial him, “ Did a man guide you home f " and 
the elder brother said " Na" So the elder brother opened the box ami from it came 
out scorpions aud centipedes and otiter poisonous anunala and stung lum to death, 
but no one else in the house was tonohed by them. Thus the older brother fell 
down and died; and the youugcr said, " My brother must liavw ofTcndod the people 
of tho kampoug" 

Mosquitos do Jiot moke their 1>u£zdng unless they are neor men's ears and then 
they Bay^ '* If these wore not your enra 1 would swallow you," (Si Uagin*) [l^jau 
vereion.] 


The moflquito say^-i, ** If tliese woie not your horuH I would swallow you," 

(Siriuaii.) 
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Diu^titi ]^nd told bj Birinfiii cf K. Fia^it^TempaBauk Dlfitrlclv 

A long tUiic ago tliere wo^ a man Daiued Andadan who went into the junglo 
to look for vegetabloBv Ho earned hie baaon^^ oa hm shoulders and os lie waa 
eoafolijag for vf^tahles ho aaid aloud, Thw b why T have to for vej^tahlea 

to eat; becauHO I have aolhli^ with which I can buy padL" Ihen a Bolaknn who 
liappened to be near eaid^" Oh, Andarian, what is your work in the jungle Jiere ?" 
Said the tuau/' My ehildreD are crying for food, and tlie v^tables I am gatbodng 
in the Jungle are all [ can find to give them/' ** Como here," gaid the Belnkun, So 
Andarian went to the filaco whore the Belnkuu was eltung in a hole in a tree* and 
Llio Belukun aguin asked him why he was lookhig for vcgetablefiL Andanau replied 
jigaUit " Because 1 have ndtliing with w^hbb I (an buy foofL‘“ " Very well/' said the 
Belukmj, "you C4m throw away your vogeuiblfWv" “Why does he wmt me to 
throw thom ttway/'thutigbt Aiidarian,I don't gee any padi in hb place iti the tree,*^ 
However, ho tiK>k Ida basoog and poTirod the vegetables out of it. ** N^ow/' said the 
BelukiiUi, “ place your hosong beneath my auua and strike me geotly on the buck^ 
only do not strike hard/* So Andariuu struck the Belukun gently on hh hinder 
jnwta anil cloth and cooked Hoe and fish nrady boiled came out from tho Belukun inilil 
AuilariaT/g ijaaotig wan fulL Then the Behikim fcohi liitu to stop atrikingp ** For/* said 
he. “your Ijaaoijg k full. Yon bad better eafc,^ said the Bolukiin, “for [ know 
that you are hungry’' j and when all the rite in the Imsong is fluiebed you can eomc 
here againSo Andarian sat dowu and ate, and when be bail finkhed he went 
borne. Tlieu bo enUed together all hb jieoplc and they also ate their fill, but wliile 
they were eating a dpg cauio mid a grain of rice fell upon its head. Kow thk dog 
l»utoiiged to a woman uautoil XdntagOp and when it w*eiit lioiuc she anw tho gram of 
rice sticking on its head. Slic took the grain from tine dog's hair* and w^onderod 
from wherie anyone had got rice, for the kampong was Mtarving j she put it into 
i\ large jar full of Water. Then ghe callafl all her pc^iple to “eat rice/'and they 
drank the water in the jar till it was all fimhhed. Slut one of tintago^s little 
children awallowed the gmiu of riccj and lintago was very angry and asked who 
hid eaten it, " For^“ said s1m!+ “ I wisiieil to iliWde it so that everyone might l>ave a 
ItLtlo." So she atked all the j>eople of the iiouse about it nutil she was told that the 
little oluhl hud eaten it^ and, being angryp ahe l>eat the okild. ^ I will find out 
where thia rice cornea from,** said Liniagu, and she started off to Inquire in the 
kampong. At hint she caiuc to Atirlttrian*a itouso and she asked him whore he 
had got rice fnsm. “ f have no nm/* si^id Andarian, ButLmtago asked him ikgdn 
and figain if he hail not got rice^ but Andarlaa always answensd « No" Very 
wfillp'* sAid Liiit4^, »if you wiU not tell me to-day f will kill yoct" Then Aiidarian 
tiocame frighteiie*! and said, It b true the rice vv&s mine, but it b finiahed.** 


' A kind of Urgia baabvL 
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M ^^^ 1 ^ <||(i you get it frotn ?'' JLfakec] tlm woiiiftnp mill Andaimii told li^^r how 
tiiul got tlie rice from the Belukmi, So Liotagp ran hoiuo and gt4 a basotig big aa 
abous^p and off ehe went into the jtLjiglep paying that ahe would not stop hitting the 
Belukim until lia liad filled her basket. Wlion ahegoL to the place whure Andarian 
liad been she started calling out that ahe was gathering Tegetablee as she had 
nothing with wluch ahe could buy Fopd, At last the Beluknn called to hetpOh^ 
LJntago/* Where are you ? “ said she. '*Hero I amp'' said the Belukun, and lie 
came out of his hole in the tree and asked w hat she was doing. said liutagOp 

" I heard how Andarku got rice here, and T ahto am too pemr fcg buy it. Will you 
give mo some ? I bnTe not mncli/'sahi the BelukuTip but there isa llttlop” and he 
told her to place her hoaong as Atidnmn had done;'' But,'' said Tie^ ** ivhen you strike 
me do not hit me hard/* ** If you do not fill my bosket,” said riiiEagOp “ T will not 
atop hitting you/^ and she began to ixat him hard; but there came from lum only 
wood pfitatoea^ and kaladip and when the liasong waa nearly fulL about agantung 
m^sure of iiucooked rice and also a little raw fish. When the basong was fiilL 
Liutogo Wont off with ft as fast aaalte could to get home. So they cat tho kaladi 
and ubi kayu id her liouso, and Lintagoaaid, “ When theee are finished I will go otif l 
get some moie^ for there arc plont)' t here^ 2foiv Audorian heard about all this and 
lie thought, *' Perhaps Lintago wdll kill the Beluknn; I will go and seo to-momiw/^ 
The next day An dorian started ofi, carrying only n small bareit,,and going tilrtiiglit 
tuwaitla the Belukun^a house be called to lum from a distance. After a long time 
the Belnkun answered him* for he was very ill from lizitago'a treatmeui. of the 
day before. Wi\y did yon not answer at first 1 '’askeil Audarian. “ 1 am very ilh” 
replied the Belnknu,'' because Lintago struck mo so liard yesterday. Why did you 
LcU her about me 1 ” 1 did not want to tell hciv” said Andariau,'' buii^ihc kept on 

Baking me from where T had got tioa^ and at last ^he threatened to kill moj ami 
tlien, being afraid, [ told her*” Why did yon not bring a ba.ioiig loniay I ” aaid the 
Belukuu. cause L have uoi yet finishetl what you gave me beforOj" said 
Andai^an, " Then/' said the BeliLkun, '* 1 am your hrotlier and though you have nut 
hrotighli a tiosong still 1 will give you souiethiug. Take tlda little Humpitau^”^ I 
oidy came to s« if yon were iUp” t^d Aiidarian, " luid I do not want a gifL” But 
the Belnkuii gave hinn the sompitau nayiugp Wliatever you aim at with tlna you 
will hit ; if your house Ia old, blow Lhrougti tins suuLpitan aud it will iKucome new, 
untl if yon wish for buffaJoca or pigs or huua blow into the Humpitaii and they will 
apfuiar j only do nut show it to anyone. For I am not rmlly a Bohikuu but tlie 
god of your ksinpoug (Kenharingaii Tuuianah) and 1 have a great liking for you.” 
So jliidurian promised he would not show the tiumpiian to anyone, and went home, 
and when he got to hk housB he hid iL The next morning lintago went off ag^ti 
u> look for the Bclukub, taking her baaeng with her us before. She was not lout; 
in gettitig to the [>lace, but when iatjll a little way off she started otdling, 
“Beliikiui, Belukm'' But the Bolukun would not answer* and alie could not find 

^ Ubi kayu =rjjuns- 

* Blow-pipe. 
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the tree he lived in. Hien she begun tdionting that if he did uot answer lier she 
would eat him when she caught him. So the Belukuu thinking that l 1 he did not 
answer he would be killed, come out and Lintago immediately put her basket below 
him and struck him with her band, but only a few potatoes and kaladJ came from 
him. Then she took a Hmall atiok and Blurted beating him, but nothing more came 
out. At lost she got In a rage and began to beat him very hard, but atUI without 
result. ** Wliy, wliat's the matter with the beast?'* said sbo, and looking up the 
Belukun's anus she eaw his heart beating inside his body, *' Ob," said she. " here 
is & kaladi which has not yet eoine out," and plunging her hand into the Belukun's 
bmly she seized hU heart. Then tlio Belukun, being in great pain, began to olimb 
up the tree to get away, and his anus having closed on Lintsgo'e wrist she was 
lirawn up the tree after him. " Stop, atop,” yelled lintago, " I have kt go of the 
kaladi inside you." But tJie Belukun climbed to the very top of the tree, and then 
releasing Lin logo’s liaiid oho fell to the ground and was killed. " That's a bod 
woman," said the Boliikua; *' that was my Jieart ehe Imd caught hold of, not a 
potato." 


TtlE KaUBAU AND TItJi PiBAXG (BaMAXA TbKB)i 
tllanun legend told^by Orang Kava Hadji Arsat of Fort Alfred, Tempassuk District. 

A herd of kerbaus^ wished one day to croes a river but were afraid to do so 
as there were many small calves in the herd and the river was kith swift and deep. 
As they were debnting' how they were to orose, some banatia trees which were 
growing near spoke and said, * Gut us down and then you can make a raft from ue 
for your ohildren to cross the river on." So the kerbane out down the banana trees 
end making a raft set the caK'es upon it. But whon the raft g(rt out into the river 
the force of tlie stream seiimd it and cerried it down the river to Lie month, where 
meeting with great waves the rail wae dashed to pieces and all the young buQaloes 
were drowned. Then the korbauB, being very angry, attacked the remaining bananti 
trees with their horns until none were left standing; and that is the reason why 
lilt the present day bufloloea like to knock down buiuina trees with their horns. 


Tfie OUA^iG Utas. 

A legend of Knmpoug Kiou at the foot of Kinabalu. Told by Yompo, 

Long ago some men went into the jungle carrying sniupitane and when they 
got near to the River Tenokop they heard someone singing pantuns’ among the 
trees. Then they looked and saw an Orang Utan (Kagu) aittijig on the ground 
singing, and this was his song: "First of alll lived at the River Makadou, but 1 
went to the River Serinsin; from there I went to tbe River Wariu; friini tho 
Wariu to the Punatarani from the Penatamn ta the Kilambun; from the Kilom- 

* A kind flif pgetry. 
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bun to the Obong, aud Etom tbu Obang to lihe Tenokop, I Danaob go up into tbe 
trees agaio for 1 am old and tniiflt die upon tho grountL 1 ean no longer get freab 
young leaves to eat from the trees; I bava to oat young grass,” Tliau tba men who 
had been lis toning said to one anotheir, “ This Kagn is alever at pan tong; let ns shoot 
him with our blow-pipes," One man was about to shoot when the Ksgu saw him 
and said, “ Do not shoot me hut make me a hut and let me Eve boro till I die. 
When you have mode me my hut, bring your ststors hare and J will toach thorn 
magic, for I am skilled iu it,” So the men made him a but and they brought thair 
sisters to him and the Kagu inatiucLed them bow each dcknese bad its own 
magical (ieremony (mongheuiji). Ha taught them the spells for snake bite and 
fever, and for the bite of the ceoUpede, Than the man went home, about three 
days* journey, to get rica for the Kagu, but when they caune back with the rice the 
Kagu was dead ; and from that day whenever there was aiekuess in Sampoog Kiou 
they called the womeu who bad been instructed by the Kagu, and those who were 
ill recovered and if a man was wounded and was menghadjisd by the women no 
blood came from the wound. 


The Monkeys. 

Told by Siiinan, a Dusun of K. Piosau, Teinpasauk District. 

The monkeys were once men. The people who becamo monkeys were dyeing 
clothes and while they were working they were struck by bail and became 
monkey a Theii bauds tiecaiue black from the dye, and so they remuhi till the 
present day, and the movemeute of monkeys’ hands still resemble the motion of 
those of people dipping the doth in the dye the sort of patting motion often made 
by monkeys with ibeir two hands). 


Thk SiKuSAiAia AED His Stam. 

Dusun legend told by Bansab Orang Tua of K. I’iasau, Tempassuk 

District. 

The Siiighaloki once wished to set out on a voyage, so be cailed to his wife, 
“ Baitig," said he," 1 am going on a voyage, so you must prepare rice for me,” 
'When ah was ready tlie SingkaJaki took the buffolo fence from below his housQ 
and when he bad made a raft from it be loaded his rice and other baggage upon it. 
So he sailed away and after a time ho came to an island There lie found a 
Takang, and taking him on board he bound him to the raft, .Soiling away again be 
come to another island where be found a toad (Buangkut) and this too he bound 
to the raft ’before he left. At length he came to a third island aud from there he 
brought away a I’adtoog. On another island he found a Konitok' and this also 

' All theu four luujiLala ua spaciss of Inga or Uwtla 
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l)» loaded on hia praLu, and tiij tioe being tiaisbed, hu then saileil hoinev When 
he came to bia hones he called to hk wifs, " Balag," aaid he, “ you god carry the 
four elATett I tiove got Ireia my prehu ” So lik wife brought Iho four akvce to the 
houee. When night cajiie the Padtong began to cry Tong, tong.’’ Then the 
Singkalski called to hk wnfs, " Baing, this alave of tuiue wonts to hang (gan-tong^) 
me; you bad belter tell bitii to run oE” K$xt the Korutok started to cry “ Tek, 
tok** Ah " said the Singkalati to Jjia wife. ** ibis slave wanU to ohojr me (Buoun, 
U>Uik, to ent), you had better throw him out." " Boongkut-kut* buangkut," said 
the toad, and the Singkalaki called again to bis wile, “Buing. this slave too 
has been ptoLiing with the others and wanta to bury me (Dusun, memiikut. to 
dig), throw him out too." But the Takang did not make a sound and the 
.Singkalski eaid, " This sbve has not been plotting,” so whoo he went to the kabun 
lio took the Takaiig with him and gave him a parang, but the Takang, not being a 
loan, did nothing with it. Then the Singkalakj said to his wife, “ This Takaog k 
now to ilie work; don't fn^roo him, and perliaps to-morrow or the ncKt day he will 
have learned.” So he brought tlie Takang buck to the hauEie and the next day 
again took hiiij to tlie kabun and gave him a parang, ^'Eala he himself and hia 
wife went to work. When they stopped working they went to look at the Takang 
and finding ho hail nut done any wort, the wife said, “ Why has _he not done any 
work ? “ *' Oh," said the Siogkalaki, ** ho is new to it and besides he is grieving for 
his relntiona.” Then the Smgkaluki took the Takang and tied him up outside tho 
ftulup, giving him a parang so that he might leant to work, Aftia- a time it began 
to rain hard and the Takang started crying' “ Kang, kang/* “ Ah,” said the 
Singkaloki, ■' this is very bad, for he waots to use me as a horse and placse reins 
(kakang) in my mouth." Then the Singkalaki threw out the Tukang also and thus 
had no slaves IcfL 


Ttru PunDo. 

Dusun legend told by yerunthii, Onmg T™ of K. Kalisaa, Tempassuk 

DUttiot. 

The Pukou is like a pig in appearance and lias a very sharp tongue. If a man 
lA pursued by I'ukoua, he is safe if he croBses a river. Tlie Piikotis eat the bark at 
the tops of trees and if they want to feed, aiount up on one another's becks till the 
top of the tree m rcaolieil and the top Pukou licks tlio bark off the tree, D the 
Pukoiia meet a they stop, and the man stops| imii wiien the man runs awsy 
the Ihikous hunt him. Should ho climb a tree the Pukous mount up on one 
another's baaka until they have caught him and the top Pukou licks off the flesh 
from the man's boitoa If the man oroeses a river the Pukoua follow liim, but whoa 
they get to tlio opposito bunk they stop to lick thenL'wIvBa like dogs and their 
tongues liuk up all their akin and flesh nutil only bones remain. 


^ DusmiT 
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TllS M&iiaKAnALOB, 

(TmitAii Dvisuii veF&WB of tbo Eclipse of tho Mooik)^ Told by 
Ombd, A TuaiAii Diisuii. 

The Meugkabalob saya to its mother, " Tvo not had enough to eat, I want two 
jars more” Whan he lias finiabed the two jare ho aslm for another. Then his 
mother says," Wliat, ore you not full yet ?" and the Mengkalmlob answers " No-'* 
" Well" saye his mother, " if you are not eatiaflihl yet go atnl eat the moon.” So 
the ilengkalmlob goes and a wallows the moon and the Dusun seeing the moon in 
hie motith beat gongs and drums until be puts it out ^aiu. 


Wild Tig. 

A legend of K. Tubali told by Sirinan of K. Piasau, TemjiasBiik District. 

A long time ago a man made a kabun and planted it with" iibi knyn" and 
'■ koladi.” After a wiiile, when the orop was ready, many wild piga camo and broke 
into the kabun. Then said the man, “ 1 shall get no food if the wild pigs always 
coma and eat my kolaili” So bo made a blatek* in his kabun and when he had 
set it ha went home, Ttie next mortiiag he went to tha trap and found that no pig 
liad been in his kabun that night. “ Wliy is this ” said he, “ that when I have made a 
trap the pig no longer enter my kshun ? ” After another three or four days he 
again went to the trap and he found that a wild pig had been struck by it, but that 
the head of the bamboo spear had broken off in the wound and the pig had got 
away. Tlie man followed the track of tile p^'a blowl intn the jungle and for four 
or five daya he hunted on it* iiail, but even then ho did not find the dead pig. At 
lost the trail of blood stopporl hnt he still followed the footmarks, which appeared 
fresh. When be had been on its truck for a whole month ho at length come to a 
river ivith a bathing-place. The man stopped and bathcil, but he saw no oua on 
the bcuika or in the river. Tlieu when ho had finished, finding many trucks of men 
DU the bank, he went in soareh of their houses, for be had loat the track of the pig 
at the river. For a whole rby ho sought for them hut could not find them, but on 
the second day he was startled to come suddenly on a kampong where there were 
many people. The people of the kampong came to meet him and asked him 
whence he bad come; but the man did not answer, "I have never seen you 
ludore," said one of the people of the kampong," and besides strangers never come 
here. Never since I can rctnember have I seen a Btianger here, for our village is a 
month's journey from any other." Then the man from Lubah answered, “ This is 
the reason why I liavecome. I mode a kaladi garden and wild pjg wore always 
hreaking into it. Because of this I made a blatek and I came here iiunting for 
the tracks of a vidld pig whicli wus wounded by it,” Said a man of the kampong. 


2 s 


VOU XLITI. 


* See p. 43a antf. 


* Spring trap With spear. 
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“ Voiicnn coiue to ray house. There aie only n (ew of ue tiere for oiany bava sailed 
away to trade, but ane luan who becattie siek lias retume*] aa he was of no use in 
the prahu.’* “ "VVluit is Ijifl illrtess ?" stiid the ninn from LuTwh, “and how long has 
he Ijeen ill ?** " He has been ill for more than a mouth," replied Die other*. " hat 
he only came back tu’o days ago. have all tried our medlcmes and he does not 
recover, lint if you aie skilful give ua your help.” “Where is bis illness 1" said 
the man from Lubali- ” Below hia ami," answered Die man of the katilpoiig. So 
the stranger went to see the sick mail and opening bis coat saw the a harp part of 
his spring trap spear sticking in the man's body. Tlicri the man of the Iramprui ^ 
promised the stranger a inward if he could heal hla cotnpatdoii, and the laltcv sa id 
that he would do his best. So he drew out tlie sjiearhead from the man's body 
and put niedieine on the wound, and in two or three days the tnan recovered and 
gave the Dian from Luboh much goods in payment Thus the man from Luboh 
knew that the men of this kampong were able to change themselves into wibl pigs; 
and to the present ilay if many wild piga come to Luboh, they ccusider that they 
are not really pigs but men in the shape of pigs, who have come from some far 
away kampong to plimder thaiu. 


Tub Legbsd or Abi Gakuk, tub Father of tub Cbocodiles, 

Dusun etory told by Ri nnan of K. Haaau, Teiiipossuk District. 

Long ago Aki’ Gahtik was chief of Konipoi^ Tengkujm He woe a very* old 
man and he had seven eons and four daughters. Hia sorts all wielied to take wives, 
and his daughters, husbands, aud so they inorriedL At Inst Aki Gahuk became so 
old that he could no longer walk, aud hb ehiUlren did not wish to provide for him. 
Then Aid Gahuk sold to them, “ Why do yon not wish to support me, for 1 am an 
old man and can no longer get my living?'’ Hut his cbildicu answorod that 
they wialietl he were dead, oa he was only an eticninbranoe to them. So Aki 
Gahuk wept and said, “ If you vdsh me dead yon had butter put me into tlie river, 
for although you give me food, yon give me no cbthceand lam naked and osliamed.” 
Then hia children put him into Dm river, for they did not wish to buy clothes for 
him : oud Aki Gahuk stepped there in the water, aud every night and morning they 
gave him food. There woe a large stouc in the middle of the stream and when he 
was cold Aki Gahuk useil to climb slowly up on to this and sit there like a toad. 
Now ofter he had been in the water for three or four raonthfl, Aki Gahuk no bnget 
climbed the big atone and liis feet and legs as Ikr os his knees became like those 
of a crocodile. His children who brought him food saw that his feet had become 
like a erocodile’s and said, " Father, we thonght you would die hut you areliecoming 
a croewlile," Then all the brothers and sietera came tegether to look at their father 
and said to him, “ Father, if yon are not going to die. Jet us mkcyou home again 
to the house and give you clotlics, lor we do not wish you to become a crocodile ” 

• Aki=JuiiHftor, KTuadfatlier Abi of tlw HabmwX«ic. 
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Eut Aki Gahuk said ,Erfw can I go h^me with yen, for I havo beeoma a onxs<Mlile 
you had no pity od and now ihaEi you Iiave pity on me 1 am unahlo to 
go home.” So hh ehildrun wept ntid aaid ihat they did nob \Tifth him to turn into 
n crococlUe and Aki Oahuk said to tbenir ‘*You can tell this story to yonr 
cle^^cendaiita i perhaps also it is gi!>t>d that I should become a crocodile. On feast 
days you can call to me, and when there i* a flood I wilt take you across the ri^cr 
on my luftck." After some days his whole body ijeeame like that of a crocodile and 
hie children were afraid that he would eat men, but he could atiU e|]eak and ho told 
them that he woiilil nev^er eat men though perhaps his descendants might do so. 
TJjeu after a year Aki (lahuk called to his children and told them that he wiishod 
to go »eawards, saying that if hU children went in that direction they were bo etdJ 
him, For/^ said he, " 1 wish to take a wife."^ Said his cldhlren^ " How will you take 
a wife for there are no other en.xmdilesl’^ mil call one to me” said their 
father* *' I will ctdl the Tang (ignana) and she will become my wife.” Then Aki 
Gahtik went seawarda and the Pang became his w ife ond from tlieir offepring aro&e 
all the ctoccHliles. 


Dustx^' SioKe FOR Averting Szckke^p 

Tlie story of how these work m told by Yompo of Kampong Kioti near Kiaabjilit. 

Tlkese signs are f«t up in time of slckuesa^ Sickne^ spirit-s eee the signs and 
meet the spirits which hava been called into the spear luid figures by themenghadji^ 
When the epirita of tlie Riuail-pojc are journeying in the enuntriea in companies they 
come to one of these signs and the spirits of the s|>ear (audus) call to them, " Tlio 
men of this kampong set us here to tlijspuic (bicliara] witli you, the men here ar<j 
our men and you cannot come here.” So it is settled that the Bpiribit of umali-pox 
shall not outer tbo kamixing, but they ask tlie nantiis- of the apoar to point out a 
kampong to which they can gf>, sayingK “ If you will show ufi the way to anoLhet kam- 
pnng we will not enter this one.” So st>mo of the nantu andns^ go with the spirits of 
sinall-].K>x;. When they meet with another kampong it is dark to their eight though 
it Is rcjdly dayUglit; for the people of the kampong have bet speBT spirits there 
filial and have nuub it dark with their magical ceremomes. Thou ilie nantus of 
suiuU-pox mengliaE^i^ mid when they have finished ami it lias become light again, 
the amulb^jox spirits Bud Lfeat they have passed the kampong wliilo they have Ixicn 
walking along performing tliesc ribesL [There ore nantus of the spear at all the 
kampotigs, but tlmy do not follow the small-pox spirits like those of tlm first 
kampong.] When the small-pox spirits come to the third haiupoug it is dark thera 
also, and the ^me thing happens again. Then the spirita of smali-iKJx say to tho 

* It^ligieui eflnsmemy, * SpirtU, 

* £?|3car HiiLrlu, * PfufqriD a Piagiciil cerflinony, 
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auiitiiA of the ape«r^ who came with them from the hist kanipong^ we cannot 
got miii another kainpoiig we will go back and gat into yonrw,'" \Vlien thej are 
twtween the third and fourth kainpoug it is $til] dark^ and they wait there for live 
or SIX days and nights to see if it will become light. Then the mntus of amali-pox 
say to the spear " If we do not get into ilm kampong ive will go hack tti 

youffl,"* Veiy j?ay the nantas of the spear, we will go with yoq into this 

kaiiipong. for we do not wish you to go back tootire," So the leaders of the small- 
pcjr ,^pirita and of the spear spirits confer t^i^dier, and one of the Htnali-pox spirits 
sap, “ I will not go back, for we swore not to/‘ Now the road to both the thiiii 
and fourth kani]xuigs l3eing<itirk they t-iy' to make their way into the latter, hut 
ooiuing upon a very brigo rock near the kampijng tJmy cannot fly over it bocaiiBo ii 
IS dark and they cannot see. Then one spirit of suialUpox irnds a narrow path to 
tfie back of the village and follow^ it with the otliers behind him* and wjiea they 
luive walked a little they biok beck and find that it has become lighti and they out? 
see tim kampoug clearly^ because there ia no spear at the back of the kampong but 
only facing the road by which the i^inall-pox comeu^ la the village they see many 
menji women, and oliildren, and the elders of thesmall^joxand spear sjnrits agi^cing 
tliat it would be good to go into the kami^ng and not go bock, they enter the 
xillage, and going into a long honse they see many women spinning, but the small¬ 
pox chooses only those who are beautiful for Iiia siokue^, tho^ w^ho are ugly he 
does not wwh for* Theii says the Joadcr of the spear spirits* 1 have shown you 
tlie way into a kanipong^ and we will now go home, where ue.xt you go is yemr own 
nfiiurJ' So the spear nantiis go homo; but they become like brotbetB with the 
spirits of ^mall-pox and say to thojn, ** When you have finislied here you cun cotue 
to our kauipong alsa" So when they leave the kanijx^ng the spirits of small-pox 
go lo anotbor, but they light with t he spear spirits of that village* for they no longer 
!have Hi>ear spirits as their guides, and .^otne small-poi spiiitsarc killed and Bomi^of 
4ibe spirits of the spear. After more kampongs^ only a ihw uf the spirits of mnall- 
|>ox for many of thcni biivo died in the fights with tho spear spirits; and at 

lost there are so few spirits left tJmt they no longer dare lo attauk a kanipong* 

Tu£ Halt 

Dusun story told by the headman of K- Tambalillils* Tempa^ssuk District, 

Once a woman gave hlrLh to a boy child hut one ladf of it was wauting ; it Imd 
only niie arm, one leg, and half a body imii half a head. The diild grew up and hk 
tongue and hk deeds were ec^nally evil* If u woniaii were spinning he would got a 
parang and slash her loom and doth ; and tlia womim of the kaia|King ni^ed to aay 
to hinipYou am like a locust, and l)esides you are only lialf a man*"' Ttren ho would 
l>e astiEuaeil and think w hence Imj eould got lik fitber half. So at last ho set out in 
iHearcb of it. All the men knew idm in the coantn', and when he came to a 
kanipong they would say, ^ Where aie you going?” And be would answer^ ** 1 am 
going bi searob of my oEixer half," Long lie joumeyBd, and at Inal he came to a 
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nuEentlataDp a pkce whore people get water from the over, and there lie bathed. 
As schon m tie had finUhed he set out for the kaTiL]H>iigp and soon saw the houses. 
WHien lie got ihote, a man asked him what he was doing, and he tepli^l he 
lociklng for tiis otJjet half. '* There another half man hero,” said the man of the 
kai]ip{;ng+ Now the hall man who waa travelling m search of his otlier half w^as 
looking for bin riglit-hand side, and the nmn in the kampong w'aa without hk left- 
hand side. So the half man who was a stranger asked how they ociild heeome one 
uiQii, and eomcbody said, ''You must wrestle together ami then you will becouie one 
[uan.'^ So they wrestled togetlier for a long time^aiid at kat they became one 
man. Then the ** whole man ^ asked ho\T lie was to go hoiiie^ For," said ho," I do not 
know the way."* “ ’WTiy* it k not troublesome for yon to go lioiiie ** aaid a viUager, 
**yoiu’ kaiiipuiig is quite elose ; and the *' whole man'^ looking saw his kaiu|KFUg 
not far oH So he went hack, and hi& father and mother asked him whenoe he Imd 
got hk otlier tmlfi and he soid^ ^ [ got it from a kanipong far away ; perhaps it is 
Ivcnlkariugan^s kampong." Then hie father and mother wei^ very gkd that their 
son had found his other tmlf. 


EAIlIA^. 

iJusiin legend told by Siriuan of Kampong Piasau, hut it is nit ujM?oiintry OuFiUii 
tale which is known to the people of Kion. 

Once thene wa.-^ a rnangis tree in w'hich ihetu were large bees' nests, and when 
there was sufficient honey iu the neats a man nanied Ilakiim went to the tm? and 
laigan to drive bamboo pegs into it 00 that he could climb up. It was getting 
towards eveidiig when he began to work. Xow thci^ were many l>ecs' nests in the 
tree and liakimi, seeing tliat the hues of tho neat right at the top of the tree ivuro 
white, decided to take it ■ “ For*** thought he, '* I have never yet white l^ees.” 
Then he i]liml)ed up tlie ftt0]js ho tisd made in the tree to lake the bees' nest and 
w'lioii he was close ho drew his parang to cut it down. Hut the bees did not swarm 
uuc from tbo nest and wliik he was sawing away at tho branch from which it hung 
he lieanl the beee aay " That liurle." Then Rakhnu wondering, alieuthod his Tmiung 
and the heca aaicj to him,If you wish to take the neat take it gently and do not 
cut it down.'" Ro he took the nest with the lices iu it and putting it into bin kireit 
he descended the tree and went home. When be came to hk houfie he put the 
bareit with the Iwea in it into }m rooim Eaxly the next mortiing Bakian went to 
his kahiin ajiil did not return until near dark whemon coming hack to hk house, 
ha fcuud rice and fish ready cooked on Iiis (palia) shelf al>ove the lire. "Tl^eu,^ 
thought liakiaiip who can have cooked for me for I am the only man who lives in 
this house; thk Ikh k nut mine though the rice h. The rieo h ooltl and miL^t 
have been cooked for a lung time. Perhaps somebody has come here and cooked 
and taken aivay my bees' nesL’* So he went to hk baroU and fouml the bees' 
still ihere. Then Uakkn flat down to eat- •" Well” he thought, "if someone k 
going bo cook for me, so much the belter/* In the mondng ho ato the remaioH of 
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tbe rice the Jay before^ auJ went to hb kabuiL As oa the jireviouj^ 

thy he i»HMr home before nightfall ahJ Ji^ii there was fotKl jjrepared for liiui, 
'* Who k this/' ihniiglit R&kiau, wim comes to my Iiombo and cooks i " and uuCtt 
more liw V^eui losee if lila bees'nest ImJ been stolen; and thua it bep}ieue^l that 
there weia always food teaily for Uni when he caiuc home. One day be delermbied 
to rotuni early aoJ aeo who was cooking his food for him. fJo early in the luoming 
ho set out JUS if for libs kdbLiii* [itit when he tiad gone a lilUe way he went straight 
home again and hid hitn^lf near the house. For a bng time be w^aiced and 
msthing Iuip|H::iied, but at last the door of his house creaked and a l>eautiful woimn 
Clime ont of hb room, ami taking hb baiii1>mi w^ater vm^\ went out of the Uutiae to 
the river to get water. Tlicu when she had gone down to the river liakian 
piitercjl hia room withont the wuman seeing liini and went to bj^jk al Uh liees. 
But when he ofieiie^l his \mmi he found that tlietv weru no Ijiees in itp but only the 
nest. he took the ncet from the liareit and kid it and concealed himself in tlm 
house. After a time tlie woman i^me I jack from tlie river and went to the bareit 
to Uwk for the liccs" uesU “Oh;' said shCi “who iuui taken my Ikjx (eartmg— 
ebeath) J'* Soshehtiiitcil for the nest aiut u t laat began to weep, aajiugp Wlio can 
have taken it ? It cannot Ibikian for he IniS gone Ui work at iiis kahuu. 1 am 
iifraitl that he will come iiaok and dud me." IVlmu it wj^ nearly djirk ttakjan 
caitiic out froMhirt Juding-'ijlaci' oa if he had ju^t come hark from hia kahtm ; bur 
the w'oLaan flat there without s^ieakmg. " Wliy are you heref said Kakian, 
jierhupa you want to ateal tay bees.'' 1 do not knowJinything about your bc^s/' 
paid the wmuaij. So he went to tht; barest to look fur hia bees Imt of oourae they 
were not tliens for Itakian hiiusclf had bidden tlic nesL Oh/' paid he, ■* iiiy liees' 
i\mt IS not licrcp perhaps you liave taken it." ** blow ahoubl I ktiosv any tiling 
nUiut your nest/ aaidslie. *' Wellp it dwsi nol iiuilter/' said Ibikiau,win yon 
cook for me, for lam veiy huiigr)- do not want to cook/ ssanl ihe woman, ^ for 

I am veseti'' So Rakian kept on telling her Ut cook for bitUp but iho woniait 
refu&ed and at kmt she said. " \\Tiere is my flaiong f " I have not taken it/' eaid 
Itakiais. 1 Itoiievc you have hiilden it/ said the wcniiaii, “ and all my clothes ami 
goods are in it," At bat Ebikkn said, “ I will not give it to you for 1 am afraid you 
will got uito it agaiiL" 1 will not get into it." tsaid the womau ; " if you like you 
can tako me for your wife. My mother wdabeJ to give me to you in thb way 
liecanse yon liavc no wife here tiiid I liave uo Jitmlaind eitlier in my country/’ 
Then Baklan cook the lieea' nest and gave it to the woman. What b it I" said by, 
“ It ifl iny kawfllp"^ replJeil tlio womaiL But," aaiil she, if yon take me os your 
wife do not over call me a bee womanp for if you do I eliall 1)0 much aalmmoiL^' So 
they murded and iiad u chOiL Kow' one day tliere was a feast at a neighbouring 
liuufle and Eakkn went to eat there. Whem your wife from T' said a miui at 
the feast, " for wo have never t^een simh a l^utiful woman before/ She in 
from thiJi kainpougj" replied llakko. When all the men had become drunk they 
still kept asking him w fienec lie had got his wib.% and ^lylog that they had never 
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lief ore Been huoU b Ijeautifiil womwi. At Isat ItukiBu, who had up to that time 
ftlwayB replied that lie had taken hU wife from the kampoug. became dmtik a]so. 
Thau he forgot lii« promise and said. “'The truth ia that my wife wae at first a bee." 
So the men stoppwl questionii^ liim end Rakian went home. 'Wlien he got to the 
house hia wife would not ajicak to him. " Why will you not BjMjak ? '* Baid Rakian, 
" What did i tell you long ago T" said she. “ I think you have been lyiying thin^ 
to make me ushamod," " I liave not said anytltiug," replied Rakian. " You aro 
lying,'’ said Ids wife. ‘‘ for though the house k for off T heard. "Whon men osked 
whence I came, nt first you would not tell them, but when you booanie drunk, 
then you told them everything.” Then Rakian in his turn lieetuae silent. “ I will 
go home," said she, “ for you have luade me ashamed; but the child I w’ill leave 
with you. In seven dnys my father will pass to Ute iilu’ of this place on his vvay 
hotne to his country and I ivill go with him." So Rakian wept. At the end of 
seven ilays Rakian saw a white bee flying to the ulu of hie house, and his wife 
came down the slei>a from his hritise and saying,'' There k my father," fdie became a 
liee again and flew off after the other. Then Rakian rushed into the house and 
seir.efl the child, for it was in hk heart to follow hb wife and her father," For," said 
he, ** if my wife is not here the eliild oil! die because it is still little." So he 
hunted for the lieea imtil lie saw tliem going in front of him in the jungle. At the 
end of se^nen days he had lost sight of them and still he Iiad not come to any 
kampong. On the eighth day he came to a Imthing-place at a river, Then liotJi he 
and tlie child, being Imugry ami weaiy, lay down by the side of tlie river and 
ulept. At last a woman came from the kampong and woke Rakian and saiil." Rakian, 
why don’t you go to your wife's house instead of sleeping here with your child, for the 
Jiouse is not fai‘ off T" " When 1 liave batlied," said Rakian, “ you must tihow me the 
way," and the woman replied,** Very well'' So Rakian bathed and then he followed 
the woman and it was not long before tiiey came to a kampong. *' Tliat b lior house," 
said his guide, pointing to a long-house,hut her room is right in the middle of it, 
TlHire are cloven rooms ia the house and if you enter it you must not Ije afraid, for 
the roof 1 teams are foil of bees, hut they do not attack meu.” So Rakbn climbed 
up into the house and found it full of bees, both large and simll, hut In the middle 
room there were none. Men in the house tliere were mine, only liees. Tlten tho 
child begun to cry and Rakian sat down, " Ottin,"' said a voice in the middle itMiu, 
"Why do you not come out ? Have you no pity on yuiir child who k weeping 
here f " Then after a time Rakiau's wife apiKsared in the room and the ohild ran to 
her at once, and Rakiun's heart became light; but hb rvife said to him, " What did 
1 tell you at first that you were not to tell whence I came ? If you liad not been 
able to follow me here, certainly there would have been distress for yon." When 
she ha<l finishetl speaking all the bees dropped down from tlie roof beams to the 
floor and became men. As for Rakian and hb ohiLd they stayed in the kampong 
and did not ^ liock any more. 


^ tTpstreaiui. 
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Tee Oaigix or a DirtsEJf Custom. 

Told by Sinnan of K. Piosau, TempoEsiilc DiatricL 

Once there wse a woduh who had newly given bitih to a child. The houso 
ehn IivimI in was a latgn one, ten doors long. One day the women of the other 
rooms were dyeing cloth with "toiim and the nien of the lioui^ were away 
hunting, some in cma place, some in auoLlier. About midshty it began to rain 
and with the nun came much thunder and lightutng; tVInle it was Btill tbundei*- 
iiig the woman who Iiad newly given birth luenghadjied in the houae and while 
aha was jiorfonoing the menghadji she saw a wotnan chasing o Imy ontaide uii the 
ground below, and their appearance was a$ if they had been quarrelling, for the 
boy woH weeping and the woman kept snateldug up stioks to ilirow at hitii. But 
she did not manage to hit him, and slie kept calling out, ** Stop, stop, for tlie 2 ^a].de 
here do not know the euBtom.'' So the weman who was in the houae stopiied her 
mongluuyi end going to the door called out, ** Why are you treating your boy like 
that f" The oliier wcinan stop[wd AUd said, ** 1 am treating liiui Uho tliis because 
you {leoplc do not know the enstotu." ” Wltni sort of custom ?" eaid the Jirst 
woman, and while alts still spoke tlio thunder stop|i 6 d and the boy also Etop]iod 
running away, Tbo woman outside answered J*ar, In this you do not know the 
custom and that is why my sou is fighting me. It is because you womeu are 
dyeing cloth when your husbands have gone to hunt, and it would be good if r.Iicy 
your husbautls wore all together in one plsce in the jungle. See when they come 
bock, aoina iivill bring white, some red, and fiome yellow ; these women are dyeing 
their cloth UttekT Then the women of the bouse said," We did not know of 
any custom like this. What is it f ’’ Tlia ^vnman answered them, “ This is tiic 
euBboiu; when you wish to dye cdoth (block or blue) you uinet not take bold of 
anything white, red, or yellow.** iiald the women of the house, *' Instruct us in tliis 
custom," And the woman outsida mid, ** Vou most keep this cnatom and It would 
be good if men did not get liit by things thrown by 1113 ’ sou.* If the things he 
throws about only hit a coconut tree it docs not matter, but if they hit a man 
there ^vill be troti,1plc for tliat man. Another time your htoil>aiids must not fio 
seeking for things to cot, rOfi. white, or yellow, when you are dyeing your cloth 
black. And do not luing those colours into the house while you are still dyeing 
cloth.*' Then the women and tlie boy vauisheiL After n time came the tueu who 
iiad been hunting; four Imd got a door^aiid theotlier six hail brought turmeric anil 
the young wliite tthonte of the Belunchtrce. When the women saw the men comiag 
they colled out, “ 'WLatevor you have brought from the jungle, do not bring it into 
the boure this night," So the uico slept outside witli the goods thej* liad brought 
from the jungU', On the morrew they hronght their deer and other things into tha 
bouse and the women of the bouae told them how the woman had ebssed Hit* 

' A kind erf imliph * TbunderbolU 
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boy. And to the present day women may not touch red* yd!ow, or white when 
they arc dyeing cloth, p tlunk that the boy who was^ being cliOBed by his mother 
was the Spirit of Thunder. (SirinaiL)] 

NOTR.—The colours mentjoned would appear lo be symbolical of a thunder- 
Atom:— 

Black or dark blue... ... the doitdsi 

White . ... the min. 

Yellow and red .* the lightnings 


LoMAMlNii ASU TUS SfAJUSOWS. 

Diisan legeud told by SiriiiRn of K. Piasaii, Tempasauk Distriot- 

Once a man naniiMl Lomariug lived with hia father and mother and he had 
much jiadi, lH?cauRQ he warke<l luird Ui his kabuu. His mother wished to get a 
wife for him but in the whole kamiwng she could find no one suitable. Then 
Lomarlng said to hia mollier, " If I carmot find a wife hero wc must seaich in other 
kanijKviig:^.”' So they Bought in other kamponga near but still could find no one 
suitable ami at last Lomariug said to hia mother, ^ Mother^ if you cannot get a 
wife lor me near bjv you would do well not to search any more, for it is tiring work.” 
So the three, Lomaring, his father end mother^ went back to work in their kahun 
until their imdi was in ear, but iiefoie the padi became ripe it was all eaten by 
sparrows.* Their padi only yrnM fmteii, other men's did not sufier. Tlie next year 
they o^^ain made a kabun and again the epuTowg came and ate their imdi. Then 
said Ixuuaring, TYlmt are we to do, there ia plenty of ripe pmli bat the sparrowa 
only eat ours, whieh is still green t ** When tlie third year came Lomoring said*" AVu 
will try once more, but if we fail and the sfiarrows eat our padb 1 will stay no 
longer bi this kaiupong." Again when it wjis near harveat tho same thing 
bnppeneil and all tliair {ladi was oaten by the sparrows. So Lomaring said to his 
iiiotlier, *' I wull go and find the sparrows" kampong^ for J am very migry." Then 
said Ids father/* Yon are hut young, yet I who am old h&v^ never y^t heard of a 
sparrows^ bimpong/ Never mind/' said 1010011115 , " 1 / T lutve to search for five 
yearif, still I will find it/' So Ixrmiring told his toother to make lum $avon pairs 
of trouj^rs and Beven and his mother said to tom, "Bo not work any mona in 
the kabun, for it h tisekaa" Said Loniating, Afler Jicveu days I will set out and 
I will teach the sparrows to rob us of our padi."* "What wdl you cat on the 
joprucy f" saicl Ida mother, amt Lomaring told her to make him some cakes. 

At the end of Reven ^lays Lomaring set out and wherever he went he thought 
about the sparrows and foUoweil them wherever they flew. After twenty days he 
saw no more sparrows, but ntill he walkctl on and for two or three months he 
jonmeyetl thua At the end of this time he came to a tmmpong^ and going to it he 
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cHmM np mto a Jqtig hciiae of twontj' doore, hut tbere was no one ihcre. One 
room in ibo miiUlb of the house was very beautiful j its stops were of iron und 
its ceiling of Itfokuig-glass while the posts were dso of iron, Loinaring sat down there 
and waited, and after a time a chebipa' appeared before him. but he still saw 
no one. Then Loinaring said to biniself, " Kow' cao T eat pinang when there is 
nobody here f I f anyone comes they will ocomse me of steali ng.” Now Loinaring Itod 
come to the bouse after tnid-ttay, and when be had bocn iboie a short time he was 
astonished to see a very little rice appear before him and water in a very small 
golden kettle, but ho dt<l not dare to eut since there wae no one there. After a 
long linio an old woman appearod in tlm room and said to him, “ IViiy do you not 
eat. for I see tlial you are Ituiigiy t" " How should 1 eat,*' said Lomaring, “ w'hen 
there was no one in the house; isix>ple would say that J »*as stealing.** So saying 
he iiegan to eat and thougti there whs very little rice, when lie had eaten and 
drunk his fill some still remained, nor was tim golden kettle em|ity. Having 
finished he took betel nut and U^'an to oak tlie ohl woman where all the people of 
the kam^King luul gene and where their kalmne were, ** For," said he, “ although there 
is plenty of }iadi in the house I see no traces of old kabuns.” When it was nearly 
dark many men und wotimu came home, some carrying oocke, some lasongBond others 
Layongs, all full of jiadi, and after a time came the children of the old woman 
bringing juidi with them also. Jfoiv one of lier daugtitcis was very beautiful. Then 
said the niotlier of the girl to Loinaring, '*We hive no trouble about making 
kabiiiis, for wherever there ie padi we also must Jiave a sliare of it. It is no 
nao concealing it. See how many years you have worked in your kabuu and tiave 
not got any fiodi, for it is j'our porli that my children ate bringing home in their 
bankets. I saw how your mother was searching for a ivifu for you, and llmt is why 
my iieaple, when they had become sparrows, stole yonr iwtU, for I wished yon t<> 
marry my daughter. All the men in this village wish to many tier, but X can find 
uoboily who is anitable.** Then Lomaring was pleased, but he aai<1, " Hew* do you 
liecome sjiarrows 1" " Oh," said the old woman, " there is a spring here and wlien 
lay people wish to get padi they go one by one into the spring and at once become 
birds: and when they come home with the (ladi Uioy again go into the spring and 
become men." S<r it was agreed that Loinaring ahould many the girl, and he took 
her for his wife, Thun said Lumarhig to his motlier-in-bw, “ I w ish to go hook to 
my kampong to we my father and motherland my wife shall oome with me, but 1 
sludi sto[i there two or three yearn.” So latmaritig went home with his wife atiil 
his father and mother were tejoieed to see liim. They asked liim wJience he had 
got his wife: but Lomaring said, " From nmither kampong," and did not mentiou 
anything about the sparrows. Tliat year they made a kabun and not a aingle 
grain of tbeir jiodi was taken by aparrow^. 
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The Thkee 

Diwhh t4ile t<dd bj Gerg<>l of KainpoDg NabaL 

Long ago thtyre were Ho in^ti la Mild fi>ujitry of the Tenipasank ; nieu’a fisst 
place was at Naragutig N'^nok, up country. In tbia village there \vere raaay Nowok 
treea and men lived in ihom. Wiien the kampoiig waa over ftdl they called ji 
conttcU and they iigre^l to divide the country between them. So three men with 
tlieir wives ami children and f olio were aet ml at difterenfe tiniea from the kampong. 
The first man ivbo etnrtefl at loiigth enant to a place where there was a th reef old 
fork hi the road ; he kept straight on and set a mark on the road by whioli ho had 
travelled. The second man cbDea the roail to the left hand, and the third took 
that to the right. So the oompaniena uf the first man followed him along the 
straight road and at last they made a viUnj^e, The parties of'the second and third 
men, ivlio had gone to the left and right, also made kamponga. Seven dayn after 
tlie di'stman had made 1ms kampong a wliite stag came to the place. The men of 
the knmpoiig agreed to try and catch the atag^ but it always i^apefi thenn 
altliongh it did not go fur away from the village. N'ow the name of the man who 
followed the atmighl road was tbe Bajub Kapiton and he hod seven wives, and he 
i^id to them, ^ 1 cannot Cfttcli this i^tag; you bad better make me cakes of 

l^unanfl and fiour'' (UiiobokX Thou the Eajah* taking with him seven cemka to 
carry hia foml and bsggage^ got on his horae and set oul to hunt the smg. So he 
hunted, and at niglit the Hajah oud the stag both stoppod. The ne^t mornings 
mrly, as soon as the Jtajah bad eaten, he again Starter I off after the atag and for 
three daya lie etui^d it, but at last he leal it. Then the Itajah, finding that he did 
not know where he was, agreed with hia men to push on till they shoald come to 
ftome katiijxmg^ if iIicitj waa one. At Uat they came to a kampong and the Rajah 
flaid^ " Why, tbeie are other people in this ejountry; I thought that my ^dllage was 
the 0131y one,** Then he asked in the vilhige wdiorfwj it was, and he was told the 
Itajah Krctan‘$,* uiid that the BaJulj had fieven wives. "" Well/' said the Rajoli 
KiijiiLan, it is tnse that be Um seven wives, he is like me^ and I will oak him 
for beud nut^ telling him, if his wivea come to me* to send those that are 
the mogt beatitifnl.'* So the Bi^ah's two moat l^atlM wives came m him, one to 
give him betel mit and the other to make biin roko.* They were lovdy, one as a 
atar and the other aa tlie moon. Tlio Rajah Kretun, how^ever, alept in his houae, 
^Vhell the two beautiful women had waited upon the Kajah Kapitsu he immediately 
kille^i tbooi both and cutting off their hoada started for homv. This he did 
hecaiioe he wag nuj^ry at loaing tlie a^ag* Then the Rajah Kretan awoke and when 
he found when hiwl liapj-ttned he caught hia great dog and using it oa a Iior^e 
ptirsued the Rajah Kapitan. Jfiiw the Rajab Kapitan, who was afraid of being 
iittackcd becau^of tim heads he hail taken, w hen he liod got home made a fort 


* Kr«tvt>=>ibjirk. 


* RekesiutlvQ dgwttea 
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three fathoniJ! in height. Sf> the Knjah Krt^Un came to the fort, andliis dcj^ jutuj^efl 
the wnlL When he Imd gut inside he askeil \vhoee kampong it was^ and men 
answered " Tlie Bajah KapiJan^a." How many wives haa he got f ** he asked, aud a 
nmii iiiiSAvered '*!Seveti,“ If that ia so*” said the Kajali Ktetan^ let them brinj? 
me ruko and puiangr So the two tnost lieimtilul wives of the lUijah Ka]>itun came 
out to give him mko and pinaiig^ and when he Ikad been served he inmediately cut 
off tlieirheads^ond leaping on his dog called out that he was now avenged ouihe Kajah 
Kapiton. The dog took the wall at a leap and in a little tinte the Bajah KreUu 
was nearly home. Now tlie Eajah Kretaii Vi‘as tlte Second lunn i^vho had Btarted 
from Naragatig Nonokt hnt the Ihijalk Kapitan knew nothing of the other men who 
\ml followed behind him. Wfion the Eajah Kapitan awoke ^ for he had 
oalcepj he o^ked wheTO his two favemrita wivea wero^ and he was toM how^ t!iej hail 
been kiUed. So heaUirted out alone on hia horse to hunt the Sajah Kretnu ami 
overtook him just nahe was going lo enter his hotLse^ Then the Rajah Krehxn 
seeing him, threw tb^ heads on the groiiiid and made off on Ida dtig, and the Ihijnli 
Kapitau hunUil hini on his horse. ,rLfter they liad lieea going thua for a week, the 
Rajah Kretan rnniiing away^ and the Bajah Kapiton piireuiiig him, they left the 
Rajah Kretim^a country behind and eaine out upon a pbiu. So the Rajah Kretan 
tlianmaated from hia dog and the Rajah Kapitan from Ida tior^ and the two fought, 
but neithercoiuj 11 ered the other. Now^ wfule they were still fighting they cmiie 
into n kampng but did not know it until they struck tlieir Ijocks againist the posta 
of the housea. And the men of the kampoog were ai§tonished for they aaw that 
the twu meu were ainuigerB. Tlien the Kajah Ik&ai, who was the Rajaii of the 
vdliige, awoke, iitid coming out of the hoi^ asked why they were fighting, and tlie 
IZajah Xapitan told him how he ^lad limited Liie stag mid liow being angry at losing 
it he bad cut off the heads of the llajah KreUni's wivea. And the Ibijnli Kretiiii 
told him how be hud avenged himselJ on the Eajah Kapilan^and iiuw the latter had 
piirHucfl him. Then gnid ihe Kajah Baeiii, iJo not ipiarrel any more about your 
wdve$, for I have tweiity-^even who arc all l)eaut]irul and you cun replace jesurdead 
wivtss bom tbeitL This only, I beg, do not tgbtin my eonutry/' So thcKaJuh Kami's 
Lweiity-seven wives came out of the Iioiub, aod the Rajab XapiUn and the K.tjali 
Kreuii each diDd^ two w ives like former wivc$ in iippcarancc. And the Rajah 
Iktagi ^^^d, 1 have given you mvesandyou must fight no more ; for we three men all 

Cflnio from Xaiagaug Nonok, but I only know the way hack. You, Ibtjali Kapitau, 
liave liecotueaDusiin.yyu.EaJah Kroton, Imve become a MoIiamedan(Bajau, Krunei, 
etc.), while T have become a w'hitc man; and in future Liine if I have any troubb 
you must give me your help."* Tlieu the Itajali Xretan and the Kajah Kapitan 
thanked him anti promised to help liim. For," saitl they, " you have Ijeoome a 
gi^at Rajah and we wUl help you ; and you shall judge us and fjiir children and 
ftball help tta in lime of sbkiiesa.^' So the liajah Bassi i^id that their au&wer was 
gncrtl and that they should help him anfl that he would judge llicir peopbs and give 
them help, -And/* aaid he, -youmuat pay me a yearly tax on each head {maIe)oiyciir 
people.^ And w to the prescat day the Eajah Bosd (the white peopk) }ud^ the 
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Eftjab KapitJiii^thtj Du^itnX tbe EjjjaL Kret^n (tlie Mo^uiin^ug) and Uke 
a tax from tlietn for each man. Further he s]ioke, saying, There ahall be in this 
peltmijxiftg^ many pceple, for Umt h my wn^b/' So wc Diisiin to the present day 
are deacondante of the Ihijah Kapitan and the Bajan of the Kajah Krehtiipnnd m 
the white people are the deecendaiitM of the Eajah Ea^si vtc obey the CioverniiieiJt 
and clean the pallia and do other work in ^hicli the Govamnient oaks our help. 
For the Itajah lioaai zaaidi ** Though yon have made me great I am mortal and shall 
itie, hut 1 will toll thia atoty to my gntndohildren^ and ywii^ I^j^dl Kspitaii, and yoiin 
IXajah Kretan, stuill tell it to yoiini and they slialt observe it.’' 

The Magical 

Story told by a Diisuu of K. Tambabilik, but proi>ahly of Olanun origin. 

A man najoied Lomaring onoo mado a beautiful gohajig,^ and w'hen he had 
ftiiifihcd it ho ordered it to eail away. The goljang eet aail of its own accord^ and 
sped over the sea until it camo to a rajah^e bathing pUoe on the coast, and there 
it vvait^Kl. Soon a beautiful young woman, the rajali's dangiiter, eatiie down to 
the pengkalan to bathe. "WTiose gobaug is thb/' said ahe, “ which has doaELol 
away ? What a nice playtldng.'* Sj.icakiug thus she elmibed on Iioard^ and 
unmediately the lioal sailed away to Loniaiing, taking the wonuui with 
it. When the pralin arrived at Lomoringe pongkalan he waa bathing there, 
waiting for it to return. ^"Ohr^id lie, porliapa this is my pmhu, which b 
bringing a beautiful womaiL" So ho took the woman and brought her home to 
Ins house and made her bia wife. Now another oinn of the same village, Tambnrun bv 
name, who woa also a young bachelor* but ve^y ngly, heard of Lomariiig s luok with 
hb piulun Ab/’said he+"'I sbo will make a pmhu and try luy fortEiiic/' So 
Tumburun made hisprahw, and ordered it to sail away for him, but for seven davs 
the boat refused to move. Then said Tamburun*" If I talk Dusun perliaps it does 
not underaiand, 1 will try' LUaniiii.’" So he spoke to it in llianuii, myingp" Go 
and find a bciaiitiful bousor and immedbtely the lawit sailed away, until, at li^t. 
it came to a place where a large pmhu wo-s mooredp which had a d^d woman on 
boarfL Ah,^' said a matt on the large piabiip who had caught aight of tlm gobaug, 
"wliat luck, here b a iniall boat in which I caxx row the dead woman ashore.” 
So he put the corpse into the gobaug and immctlifitely it rushed away with its 
freight to find Tumburnup and arrived at hb [ftcngkalan junt as he was going to 
Ijathe* Tambunm seeing his boat with a wonmn oa it, went and raised ber up, 
but since the corpse coidd not stand, be said, “ Perliaiia abe is fast asleep \ let her 
rest for she must be tired” So tbo dead woman remained on the pmhu. Un the 
following day Tamburnn went down to the boat again, and tlio woinaii''s stomach 
being near bursting, he said, a wretch is this gobaag of mine; it has brought 

^ FelumpongvigLmd, thi: cDuntry ■rvaml ML Kinii,bflla. 

* A kind of tiuAll boat. 
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iiie^ a dead wgiuim'’; nml, getting angry, b© broke rp the boat, Then Tj>inDt-ing 
iiHUle a beantifIII baeong, and when it was finialied it stortetl off of its oivn nceorrl. 
Sow there was n Iktjnn wonian in a village who was making cukes for a festival, 
iind the Laiwiig having coine into it, stopped them. So the w'onicui, seeing tlw bn.song, 
took it and placed cakes in it, until it was foil to the top. Then the basong set off 
immediately for Loniaring's house, and when he saw it he said, “Wluit sort of Imsotig 
is this ? Afl soon as T iinish making it, it ran oif. and now here it is again, full of 
cakes."’ So Lomaring and hU wife ale their fill. " My prahu," said LoinaiIng, 
” got loe a woman, and now my bosong brings me cakes," Tajubiirun beard that 
Lomariug'a baaong lind oome home full of cakos, and ha said,I made n prahti to 
get me a woman, but it only gtit me a rotten corpse; lanliatis T shall liftvc better 
Incrk if I make a basong." Then Tambiirun made a baeong, hut when it was 
Hnisbed, it wonld not gn where it was ordered, " Perhaps,'’ he said, " 1 most speak 
lllanun to it," sso he said in ItlHnun, " Boaong, go and get fowl for me,*’ and the 
bnsong atarted off, and went after a herd of cattle, and as it followed close behind 
them, their droppings kept on falUng into it. When the Imsong waa fall of tlnitg 
it went into the jungle and under bushes until the top was covered with 
leaves, and the dung could no longer be seen. Tambunm saw the basket coming 
when it was still some UtUc way from his house, and said, '* 1 will go and help 
the bnsong for it cannot diuib up into tho house, since it is so fnll of cokes." 3o 
he went and carried the basong into the houae, and piimging his aim into it to get 
the cakes ho brought it out covered with cow dung. " What a laacal Is this 
Irasoug," said he, “ it has brought home only lilth "; and Im fell upon it with his 
pamng 


fiEKCSGAL. 

Dasun legend told by fiirinan of K. Piasan, Teiupassuk District 

" Ah," said Sermtgal, “ it ia no use my stopping here, I had 1>etter go and 
inarrya Hajah's daughter." Kow Sorungal wua a very ugly man fo look at. So he 
set out for the Bajah’s knmpong. After a time he cunie to a village near a river 
aud hearing men screaming out, he went to see what it was, and saw numy men 
killing an ant " Why are you doing that I "said aerniigal,aiid the men ran off 
and left the ant, which crawled away, Whoa he got to the bathing-place of ibe 
village, he again heard men shouting. " Why is this 1" thought Serungal, and 
ii gftm he went to see what it was. When ho got to the place, he saw men trying 
to kill a ficc'fly (ncnckpnt'). He spoke to them, and as before, the wen ran away. 
At length he eanie to another kaiii{ioog, and for the third time he beard won 
colling out new the river, and going towards the sound, he saw many wen trying Ut 
kill a squimL " Do not do tliiit," said Serungal, and llie uien at onco ran awuy. 


' Niat is Di»iid fur aa aaooOor, mud t1i« flrvlly is mutt t« be a spifit of an itacestor. 
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After H long time, .Seningal came to the Rajwh^s palace, and tlie Rajah said to him, 
’'Sernnga), whither aro you gouig?'' '‘Well,” said he, "T will not liidr my 
intention; 1 came to ask for your daughter to make her ray wife." Said the 
Raj fill to him. " Vou see this bayoug full of rice. If jeui can collect it all after 
a man Im scattered it from horaebock and put it all hack into the bayong iiiiLiJ it 
ij} full, you ahalt liavo tny tlRughter." Titen thought Serungal. " How can I collect 
that rice, if it is scatteml from horfleback but at length ha said, “ I will try, 
for." thutight he, " if I cannot collect it all I will go home, for I shall not wish to 
stop here any mono." So the Hajali onlered a boy to take a horse and scatter the 
rice as the horse ran, till it was all Jiniabed; and a lK>y t4wk a horse and scattered the 
rice in the plain, till it was all finialied Now," Sjaid the Rajah, “ I will go home 
and wait for yon for two or three hours, but if you do not collect all the rice, you 
shnll not have my daughter/' Tlien Semngal started to collect the rice, but at the 
end of half an hour Jib hod only got about a coconut-aliell full, and he began to weep. 
^Uter a time come the ant. and said to Iiim, “ "Wliy are you crying ?" " Becansc 
the Rajttli will not give me his danghter," said Semngal, “ unless 1 collect this rice, 
which he has had scatterctl, and I have only Iwen able to find a coconut'fihell full 
in halt an hour.” ** Well, stop crying," said the ant/' and T mil help you, for you 
helped me when the men wished to Idll me." Then the ant called his 
iifjd they collected all the rice, until the bnyong was full * and Semngal carried the 
rice homo to Uic Sajoh'a houao. Tlie Itajah saw Iiirn coming from far off. and 
wondered; bnt when he arrived, the Rajah said to Idm," You shall have ray 
daughter, but you miut climb my betel tree first, and got me betel nut to eat" 
Now the Ifajah's betel tree was so high that ite top was in the clouds end 
could not be seen. "VYlieu Seruzigal saw the tree, he said to himself, " How sliall I 
climb this i™, for I shall fall before 1 get half way up." So the Rajah wont 
home, and Senitigul began to climb tlie tree, but when he lipidgot about two fathoms 
up it, he fell to the ground. Then ho begun to weep; but after a time the squirrel 
came and asked him w'hy he was crying, and Semngal told him liow the Rajah had 
ordered him to climb the tree I jo fore he should liave his daughter. “ Well," said 
the squirrel, " I will help you," and he cliiulmd the tree, and broi^ht Semngal the 
fruit nutil there was none left l\Tieii Serungal was still far from the house the 
liajah saw him and said, ’‘This man is greater tlian I, for he ha$ got the betei mite 
which 80 many men have tried to reach iti vain/' So the Rajah told Serungal that 
lie could have one of his daughters. Now the Rajah Iiati seven ebughters, Eind it 
was the seventh and most 1>eautiful of whom Serungal had heard. Said the Rajah, 
You muat gf> to my house, w hen it is dark, and the fii^t daughter of mine you 
find in the sleeping room Bhall be your wife, and you must cany her away to 
another «iom, but you must come late at night, when it is very dark." "Ah," 
thought Sornngal, " how shall 1 find hia seventh ibughier, for if it is ilark T shall 
not be aide to see 7 ” That night Serungal went to the Kiijali's house and waited 
outside till It should bo dark emmgli.aud he began to weep, bet^use be did not 
know how to find the RaJalj’e youngest daughter. At last the firetly came and 
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asked him wtiy he was cij'inif; aad SenmEjul told Lim how he had to take tlie first 
of the BajsJi’fl tlaiightera to whom he aliould cotu#. and Low he wished to got the 
eeveQth. " Never mind " said the nenckpiit," I will search for you, and I ivill settle 
on the noac of tha seventh daughter; so wlietever you see a light, that will be the 
place where the Hajah’a youfiBcat daughter is." Then Serungal went into the 
iTomeu’s sleeping room, and seeing tl» oenekpat, carried away the woman on which 
it had settled to another room. In the moniiug, when the Ilsjah came to see which 
daughter Semtigal hod choaen. he found tluit he had taken, the youngest and 
moat beautiful. And thus the Rujali was forced to fteknowiedge him o« his son- 
imbiw, 


Ginas ano Titi: BjUau. 

Utisun legend told by a man of K. Tambabilik, Tciupossak District. 

A long time ago there waa a man ami bb wife w^hose names were Rakiati and 
Simmndok.' On the day when theymanied many ethers also had married and each 
couple had at Icnsi two children, but llakian and Sumundok had none, though 
Siunuuibk was er pec ling a nhilih Bakian fell ill, and be said to his w ife, Ferliapit 
I shall dio l>cfore I see my child, but you mast bring him up well, for we are not 
wanting in posgessiona." Then Itabion died and after a time Sunmndok gave biilh 
to [i mule child, and she said to it, '■ I will give you a ntune; your name is Ginas, 
hut L will not bring you up, I will put you in a box.” Sumundok put the child 
into a box, aad after two or threo months she went to look at it and found tlmt it 
Itad grown and coitld walk. When Gie child liad come out of the bus it spent its 
tune iu hnntiiig the pigs and its motJicr tlid not I'orbid it, " For,’' thought she, “ if it 
should kill a pig, I can replace iU" But the people of llto kampoug became angry 
beennse Snmuuilok's child was always chasing their piga. One day Ciinas went to 
the Iiujah’s house, and for two days he bunted the pigs there Ijclow tlie house. 
TitoR the Itajab said to cue of hb men, ^ Gc to Ginos’s honsa and tell Ids rebitious 
tbit be must not hunt pigs any mure, for I Lave bad no sleep from it for two 
lughtit. If he does not fellow my onltiis 1 will make him my slave." So three men 
went to Gtnas’s house and told bini that if he chasifd the Bajah's pigs any tuore he 
would make him a slave. But Ginas paid no heed to the Uajah’a words, and going 
to the Bajah's Itouite he again hunted the pi^. Then said the Rajah, “All men 
follow my orders, thb Ginas only, who is still atnall, does oot obey me." So tire 
llajuh sent to Ginas aiying, " For three nights I have not been able to sleep for the 
noise of the waves in the sea. Oo and chttfle ibetn and sea if you can stop them.'' 
Wlien the llajali’i men came to the house of Ginas they said to liiiu tliat the Eujah 
wished him to atop the wavfti, and Ginas said. "You must stop here to-night ami 
cat with me." The three men stopped there, and when it was night Giiiaa went 
down to the sca-shore, anil, taking Band, wrapjjcd it in his handkerchief. Then 
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going back to Uio bouse, he woko tbs Eqab's huui and said to tbeiHj “ Give this 
Baud to the Ksjah and toll him to bave a rope made Iroui it and when the ropo ia 
nwib I will uae it to onteb the waves witlu” So tie men wont homo pjad the llajah 
asked tbcm what Ginas had said to hb order to stop the waves. Then the Eajah’s 
men told him that Ginas hi«l said that he would catch the waves, only tliataa ho wan 
short of rojjo lie waa aemling some aaiid to the Rajaii of wliioli to make a cord , and Giat 
when the cord was made he would catch the waves with it^ And the Eajah hail 
to admit that he was beaten, ntid threw the sand away. Then the Hajah bad eevetj 
Jam of Tapoi made, and killed ttiree cattle; then tie sent three toon to caU GLuas to 
drink. The three men came to Ginas and be replied that he would come on the 
licit dav. On the morrow, Ginns bmtight out clothes all coveral with gold, und. 
putting them oti, set out. When he got to the Ibjah’s house the Ihijah asked; him 
to sit down on hb mattresa, and all kinds of food and drink were brought to Giem, 
and there was a bowl there for w'osliiDg tlie hands, seven punkab^ in circnnifereuce. 
After they hiul eaten, the ilajah said to Ginas, “ Gmas, you shal] wash your hands 
on luy mattress, and if the mattress is not wettcil you shall replace mo as Bajah. 
and shall have all tny property and my daughter for your wife; but if yon wet the 
mattress you shall become my slavei." So when Ginas was washing out hb mouth 
he was afraid to spit tlic water out on to the Diatttess.so he sent it into the Eajah's 
faoe instead, saying, ”1 was afmid to put it anywliere else, but your face does not 
matter, aiuoo you are blind in one eye, and thus your face b damaged. Take this 
lookiDg-gloss Hud look." So the Bajali took the glass, and, seeing tlwt one of hb eyes 
was dfttnagA d, and that no one else had so ugly a face, wae ashamed and ran away 
from tlie eouniry, taking with him only one of hb wives, M for Ginas, he took 
his place and Inscame Itajab. 


Todu. 

In May, 1911,1 made some small excavations on the idle of a legendary Duaun 
kampong w'bich b aituated not far froni Tiludok, an Ilia nun village in the 
Ttiuipaesuk dbtnct. Tlie following story b tolil about the place. The name 
of the old kauipong ie Tudu. 

Long ago some men of ICampong Tndu were looking for wood to make a fence, 
and while they were searching they came upon w bat appeared to Iw a great tree 
truuk, which was lying on the ground. They began to cut it with their patnngs, 
intending bo make their feuce from it, hut to their surpnse bUnal oaine from the 
cuts. So they decided to walk along to otioend of the trunk and see what it whs. 
Wlion they came to the end they fciiind that they iiad been cutting tuUt a great 
snake and that tbe end of the “ trunk ” was its head. They tltereforo made stakes 
and driving them into the ground bound the snake to them and killed it. Then 
they fiayed the skin from tbc body amt taking ii and the tueat home they made a 
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great feast from ite flesh. The skii: of llie snake they made into a great diamp and 
while they were drinking they beat the drum to try its sound, but for a long time 
the drum remained silent, At laatp hi the middle of the nighty the drtitu began to 
ftoiind of its own acoordn ^ Dni, Duk, Kagu*; Dtikp Duk, Kagu " Then came a great 
hurricane and swept away all the houses in the kampong; some of them were 
carried away out to 8€ia together with ilie people in them, ethers settled down at 
what is now Kampong Tempassuk and other placos^ and from them arose the present 
rillogcsL 

Tlie excavations yielded eniiflcient evidence of former occupation of the site. 
Tqdii is at the top of a large lalan^-eovered hill, perhaps 1,000 feet in helghL On 
the summit are two lAtge impalum (a kind of mango) trees of great age. Having 
selected a probable house sitSp 1 drove two j>arallel trenches across li and many 
shells of sea moUusce were at ouco fotmd ua well oa those of the large fresh¬ 
water anail which is so much used asan article of food at the present time. There 
were also many frsgmeutsS of cooldng pota and these were of a much thicker make 
tXuin those at present in i4se among either Dusun or Bajnii. Two pieces of light 
greenish poTGobud of evident Chinese manufacture were also diBcovered and were 
said by the Buann coolies to be respeetively frufmeiits of a goBi® and a tompok,^ 
but this I consider doubtful, although the fragments are undoubtedly anoieut. A 
large circular stone of ayonito which has the appeamnoe of being waterwoni 
waa also foundjmd the opinion of the Duj&im coolies was that it was a potting 
Htonc^ aucJi oa is used by the natives for smoothing the insido of pots. The 
moat important leUc. however, was a more or less cirenkr stone, which had a 
chiselled depression in the centre on both aides * and these ivem evidently intended 
to give a firm grip to the fingers. Native opinion hceibated for aome time m to 
whether or not this also was a potting stone, but eventually came round to my 
point of view that it woa probably a hammer stone used for breaking open sea-shelUv 
All the Duiaun agreed that they liad never e&en anything of the sort before. 
Below the hill on wluoh Tudu stood ato two lavgish pools and at some distance from 
theiu a stagnant and wimliug watcrcoursai These two places are pointed out 
respectively as the spots where the snake wa$ first wmindod and where it oventually 
ilieA 

lAifOSGOVOS'. 

There m im earthwork Home Uttk way above Singaruu rest-house in the “ Uln 
Tempasfiufc'^ which the bridle path of the interior now cuts. It consisto 
as far as can now be fletui of n dilch and mound on tho hillialde, the ditch being 
oil the upper side of tlie mound. 1 have mensuiird both of these and Bud 
them to exceed 60 feet in lougtbL The mound has been much damaged by tho 

■ B^gu it B*ivx for brnricaiiti or t^rpLoon. 

» A verv wirj Lind df j^rstt 

® Stcrwl jtix 
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copairuct.]ari of tlio bridle path but appears not to have bean of any great bread Ul 
U uiortuiiiately 1 have not been able to make excavatioDa lliere^ bat the Duaun 
tell Uie following legend conoeramg the spot ?— 

There waa once long ago a very tall man naioed Lamongoyoii. He could crosa a 
river at a single stride end he died on top of the hill whore his grave ia* Hiu 
people were unable to lift his body and bo they rolled it down to the place where 
they bad made hie grave, and there he liee to the present day, Hb head points 
inlaod and his feet seawards. 


Plastok SroBres. 


The PLAiTDOK A>'D THE CrEaGASI. 

Bajau story told by Si Ungin of Kotaf^lu<L 
Once upon a time there were seven kinds of animals^ the kerbau (buf&lo)p the sapi 
(ox)p the dog^ the stag, the horse, the plandok (moiise-dc3er)^and the Idjang (barking- 
deer, 7Hi^niJd^y Thetie animals agreed to catch fish and when they bad caet a 

round net into the sea they drew It to the edge and there were many £sh In It, They 
placed their hah on the sand, and someouo ^id^ Wlio will guard our fiah wMIe we 
go and cast the net again, for we are afraid of the gergasi/'^ Then said the kerbuu^ 
**L will guard tlie fia^h for I am not afraid of him^ if he eomes here t will fight him with 
Toy homB."^ When the other animtds had gone away the geigaHi eamo and aaid^ "Ha, 
ha, ha, what a lot of £sh you have caught I 111 eat them directly, and if you don't 
like it Ill eat yon toa"' Said the kerhaii, ** All right, come hero and TU horn yom" 
"Very weU" eaid the gergad, "Vif you won^t give me your fish I will eat you" 
When the gergaei had got closer, and the kerhau made as if to horn hini ^ he 
seized hold of its horns and the korl^u eould do nothing, becaui^ the gergaei was 
very big and strong. Then the kerbau cried out," Lot go i if you let me go you 
oau oat the fish.'’ So the gergaai let; Inm go and the kerhan swam off to his 
oompaninofl, who were in the sea catching fisln When he came there, he said to 
them, "TIjo gorgasi bos eaten our fish ; he caught hold of my home and 1 could 
do nothing " Then the other animals were angry with the kerhau and iaaidi " If we 
were to go on fishing till we died the gergaei would get all our flsh^*| and the 
horse »aid to him, You fish with tticfle otliena this time ■ I’ll guard Ehe fiah, and if 
I don't manage to bite the gvrgasi at any rate 111 kick him*" So the animals 
brought the fiah to the same place and leaving Uicm there in chatge of the horse 
went agaiti to catch more. Wiien ilie other animals had been gone a good lime, 
out Q&mCf ttie gergaai again, and said Ha, ha, ha, if yon don't awlia off again to 
your companioDa, Ill eat you as well as the fiah^ ** WeU/" said the horse, ^^como 
and take them if you cmip but ! win g^iard them till I die/* On the getgaai^s 
approach the bom tried to bite him; but the gergasi caught him by the liead 
and he could do nothing* Then the horse reared up and the gorgaei lot go his 

^ A mydiiiint giiut who cirriei a fpuar over hie Bhouldera. 

2 I 3 
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heafL WhiJP he IiaA got free he liit By ai the g^E;afd with his heels hiat lh& 
caught hy the hinil leg^ So the horse begg)ei:1 to be let go and iho 
gergoai let hiia go, and while ttic liom awfinnaii^g away to hk coai|janioiL9 tho 
getgaai ale the Bek When the honso icaebed hia eotopanlons he fiaid, 1 too liave 
done niy best, bat tlie gorgcisi liwa got the fkk First 1 tried to bite Mm, and lie 
euugbt me by the heucL Tlieii I rmned and, living abaken him oGT^ tried to klok 
him, but ho only oaiiglit me by the legs, and I had to give M/' Then hia 
trompanions suiii Wtuit ia the use of our catching fisli, we only get tired and Uie 
gergaai eats them; it ia be^t that we shonld go homo.'" So ibo sapi, the stag;, 
the dog and tlie kijaug said, ”WhQt is the use of our trying to light the 
gctgaiiii, for we are afmid; all tlio strong aniizials have tried but they tiave all bceit 
beaten. Let us go hoiue^"' The plaiidok only remaiuod silent, and whsn all the 
others Jiad had their say bo Bald, You go and catn]) flah agaim and I will atop on 
guartl." Wliat ean you dor said ihe hcrse/‘who arc so small f How oan you 
figlit the gergasi ? ** Never mimt," replieii the plaudok, I can't fight hhn or kill 

him l>ut I should like to guard the fish," Tlie other animala wanted to go homfip 
but the plaudok perauado«l them and they again caught many fish and the^ tliey 
placed on tlic sand in the SRme spoL Then said the stag, ^ Who is going to giiord 
;lio fish ?” and the kerbau replied, “Wljy the plandok said just now that he 
would^ " Vory well/' aoid Lba plandok/' 1 will guard tbem but jicrliaps some other 
anidia] would prefer lo, m my body is ho email/ But none of the other animftls 
were willing, so the plandok euiil, All right, I will guard them, but put tliora in a 
heap and cover them with leaves m OwiL lliey eannut he eeeii/" Then hia 
companionH heajjod up the fish and covered them with leaves aud having done so 
went back to the fishiug^ When the others hod gone the plandok went and got 
some mtUn and cut it into strlpa such us are used for binding anything. As soon 
aa he had Bmehedp out came the gerpusi and tsaid, ''Ha, ha, ha, is the plandok 
guurcling here ? ^Iiy, I got the fish from the kerbaw and Oie Jiorse. whnl do you 
think you, who are so aniall, can do ? You liitd better give mo the fish or 111 eat 
you along with them/ Then tiie plandok said,"" I'm uot guardiag the fiab, Fm 
working cutting up rattan/' and the gergasi, who laid oame near but had not seen 
the fish said, “ What are you doing with the mtton ?" " I'm biuding it round my 
knccfl/ replied the plandok- "Why are you domg tluitf^ said the gorgaoL 
» Dot/t you sea the sky t said the plandok, " it looks like falling, aee how low it 
has got j that's why I am hinding up my kiieefs." ^ Why do you bind up your 
knecij if the sky looka like falling T" asked the gtrgaai Fm liinding up my knees 
M that 1 can get into our wdl bare; for, if the sky falls, i shaU not get hurt when 
Fill down there-'* Then the geigoj^i looked at the sky and saw that it was very 
low. " Don't bind up your legs first/ said he, " bind mine/' “ Ah right/ said the 
plandok, " only gn over lo tbe well first" So the two went to the well, the plandok 
oariyiiig Lhe rattan- Then the gergssi eaiik You hind youraelf ap but tho 

plandok replied, If I bind inyeelf up first liow can 1 hind you up afterwurdn" 
» Very weU/ said tJie gergasi, " bind me Bm, but you eliall he Iho first to go into 
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ttie well*" ** If I do timt/' wilfl the plandok^ I sliall not die from the gky falling on 
me but from jour falling on top of mo ia the well." So the gergasi ngreed to go 
fir^t oe what the plnndok mid eeeiiiod imsonable; oni] the plandok bound up the 
gergaei firmlj, tying hia hands to hie knees, "‘Why have you bound me eo 

iightly I said the geigasi, hut the plaudok only gave hina a push and he foil 

into the well '* Ah, now you can stiop there dll you die " eiaid the plandok [ you 
dou'fc know the pluudok'a oleverness." ”1 suppose 1 shall die here*"' said the 
gorgasL ^ said the plandok, ** for you have always stolen our fiaL"' ^ 

little time tliere ctune the plandok's companions^ bringing more fiahp Ah^ see how 

ckvor I said the plandok^ for I liave bound the gergaai I You said the 
gorgasi waa alrong. How then have I managed to da liini up You said 
the kefbau, and the horsoj '"How could you manage to bind him»" ** Tf you don't 
ItcUeve me/' said the plandok,'' IcNsk into that well and see if hc^Hnol thoro."^ So aU 
the animals went to the well and siw the gergaai, TJion said the horse and the 
kerbau, How did yon bind himf” the uso of your asking" seud the 

plandokr ** you don't know the plandok''s cunnitig* However^ yon^d better kill him 
with a spenr or aomethiug because he's stolon our tish bo ofterL'" So they killed 
the gergasi with a spear. When the gergasi was dead they agreed to eat on the 
nhore, and when they bad eookcil their dsh nud lico Lliey found only one thing 
wanting^ and that was pepper. So as they had no md pepper they did without 
it, though m they were acGURtomeil to it they did not enjoy their food ao much. 
Then wlule tliey were eating, the plsndok saw that the etni of the dog^s penis wiia 
showing ted, " jVh/' said he, we were seeking for red pepper juat nosv—there ia 
some I eee." And he pointed to the dog's penis. (Ah^jipoir iiu anjhu^puuyit hiUu 
sn4t<xh klvirr " Ahf* di a bitany, “ Kda oraT^y moH ch^rt faifo iadi^ 

sann tidu i<tda mrrahy tuhyu na^opttk'* — diu itiTtJuh iiu aiptw^.) The dog did tiot 
understand md the stag and the kijatig said," Where ib jjepper.^ " Thore/" said the 
plandok, and he ogmn pointed to the dog. Then the dog became very angry' because 
tie was ashamed nud the stag and the kijang hud laughed at hint. Then the stag^ 
the kijang, and the plandok became frightened and ran away and the tiog purBUed 
tliem. And the dog always hunts th^ three till the prcemit day, because they inado 
him lishameA The dog was hot on the track of the plandok when they entered the 
jungle. The plandok, however, managed by using its teeth and feet to climb a 
Liree. The dog came below the ferea but <^iild neither ow tlie plandok's tracks nor 
follow ita scent beyond this spot. So the dog left following tbe plandok and went 
to hunt the stag and kijaag. When he got to the placo whore the animaJs liad fed 
iie found tliat tltey had all gone but their fish and riea were left behind. Thoii he 
hunted tbe stag and the kijang Imt could not catch them. At last ha said, " \Yell„ 
if I ever gob either the stag or tlie kijang or the plandok i will kill them, and my 
children and their descendants shaU do the same.'* And ao they do dowm to the 
present day, A little time after the dog met the horse, the kerbuu and tl>e ox and 
theeo four anitnals shared the food, for tho dog w^as not angry with them, becauBo 
they had not laughed at him. 
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TuK I*UliD01£ AND THE TiOEB. 

Tote] by tSi Ungin, n Bajnn of K. Kotiibelud, 

When t]ie ilog bud gone Iiotiie the plnadok went in Baarcli of the liger, and on 
his wuy he CKme across a bl of saakos which were lying coiled up in circles near llie 
tiger's tieuise. The plandok waib^ there and Ihe anakes did not move. Then oame 
the tiger, and the tiger and the plandok saw each other at the same momenL The 
tiger, however, did not see the snakes, and said to the plandok, " Plandok, what are 
you doing here *' Oh," said ho, " IVe been waiting here a tong tUua on guard, 
Inscauae the Bojah has ordered me to.” What are yon gnanling ? " said tli^e tigor. 
** 1 am guarding the Bajah’s goods here, his onits,"'' soid he, pointing to the snakes. 
Then the tiger looked at the oruts, and seeing them coiled up, he said, * What if we 
drag them undone, then I can tie them round my waist and see if they are good 
ones or noL” ” [ daie not let you do it,” said the plandok, '* as the Iliya!! has put 
me here to guard his goods, hut if you like I will ask him.” Kow the plandok t?as 
frightened of the tiger and wanted to beat a retreat, so he said, " 1 will go ahead, 
and if I meet the Bajah I will call to yoiL” Then the phndok started in eaarch of 
the Bajah, and when he had got some little way off, he called to the tigen and said, 
" 1 have met the Rajah, and he says that you can try on the clothe.” Then the 
tiger caught hold of the snakes and droj^i at them, and they, waking, attacked 
him , winding themselvca abont his body and biting him. Thus the tiger died. Aa 
for the plandok he rau off, saying, ” Ah, you tiger, you consider youisotf strong, 
don't you T but you ore no match for the cunning of the plandok.” 


The Plandok and the Beail 
Told by Si TTngm, a Bajau of K. Kotabelni 

'IVhcn the tiger was dead tlie plandok began to think how ha could get the 
best of the bear, for be Iiad heard that the boar was also a etrong animal. As ha 
was walking along one day he oamo across a bees' nest in a tree, and sat down near 
it to wait. After he had boen there for some time there came the bear. *' What 
am you doing hero?” said he. ** 1 am guarding the Rajali’a tawag-tawag,” answered 
the plandok, “ wldch he has left in my charge.” “ Maj' I try its sound,” said the 
“ whether it is good or not f" The plandok answered as before that he must 
ask the Eajeli fimt, and when be had gone o? and bad got some distauco away, he 
oaUed out," The Bajah says you con strike the gong." So the bear struck the nest 
and (lie boas, coming out In a fury, stung him to dcatlL 

‘ Onit, a long i<ai-f-bi« clotb und for *w»tbiiig Ui« body and eifiocially the utomach 
during war. It it wiiif that if a nivi who i» nwirbig an crut ia «»bb*d in iha abdomwi, no 
intautiDS will projeot fmn) the wotuid. 
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Tire PLANDOK AMD TUB CrOCOOILE. 

Told bj Atiggor, a Tuanm BiiEna. 

The plaadok was walking one day near the edge of a river anti ho aaw some 
fniit on a tree on the other aide. Ho waa just going to cte^ when ha saw the 
crocodile. “ WJio is that I " eaid the pkndok, but tho crocodile did not anawer. 
Then eaid the plandok, “ Ah, T know who yon are, you are the crocodUe. In seven 
daye' time 1 will bring my whole tribe to fight you, and do yon also bring your 
people." When the aeventh day had arrived, the plandok went down to the river 
very early, before tlie crocodile bad come, and walked backwards and. forwards 
until the whole of the river matgln was covered with its traoka. After a time the 
crocodile and his eomponions arrived. Then the plandok, who was awaiting them, 
spoke and said, " You are late in csoming; my followers waited and waited for yon, 
but at last they grew tired and have goiio homa U you do not t^eve me, look at 
their tracks on tho hank. I should like to csount how many you and your com¬ 
panions are, ao draw youteelves up in a row from one aide of the river to the 
other." So the crocodllca did so, and tlw plandok started walking on thoir backs 
counting " One, two, throe," when suddenly he gave a jump and leachtd tho other 
hank. Then he calle<l out," Ah, 1 have clieated you, for how else could a pkodok 
fight with crocodiles. 1 saw tlie fruit on the oilier side of the river, but 1 was 
afraid to swim across aa I knew you were waiting for mo." “Very well," said the 
crocodile, " wait till you come down to the river to drink and I'll eat you,” A few 
days aiterwaids the plandok, who had forgottoo about the crocodile, came down to 
the river to drink, and the crocodile caught him by the 1(^. Then the plandok 
took hold of a piece of wood and pulled it towards him, and when he had done 
this he called out, " Tliot ia not my kg you fiavo caught hold of ; thia is mv leg," 
said be, iwintiug to the piece of wood. So the crocodile let go of the plaudok'a leg 
anil the plandok sprang away, calling out. “ Ah, I have chested you again, how 
foolish is the crocodile I" “Very well," said the crocodile. " another time 1 won't lot 
go of your loot so eorily." 


Thb Plandok and the Omosij. 

Story told by Si Ungiu, a Bajau of K, Hotabelnd, Tetnpasauk District, 

When the plandok hml cheated all the atreng animals and had brought about 
their deaths, he wished to Imve a contest of wits with an animal who considered 
himself okver, so he went in search of one, and at last he met the omoug,^ and the 
among said to him, “ Plandok, all the strong animals liavo been killed by your 
canning, but if you Uko to try your wits against mine, I am ready," “ Very wall," 


*■ Chncag, tbi! Lormit mb. 
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said the ploudok, " Hint Is just for wtiat I am lookiDg, onimaia who consider them¬ 
selves loug-hcaded; but how would jou like to compete witli me I" “I should 
like to moo you,** said the omoog. ** and if you win t will acknowledge your clever¬ 
ness and your ]Kiwer of ruttning.” " 'Whnt^ you went to race with me f" said the 
plaudok, “ you con only walk sideways oq the sand, and you don’t race with your 
body only for you have to cany a shell os weU.” So the pbodok felt ashamed to 
run a race with the omotig, but he sait), Wlien ore we to race ? ” ’* To-morrow,” 
replicil the omong, " we will meet in the tuiddlc of the sends aod race. You liod 
bettor call your compauiojiB and I will call tniue too.” ''Tory well,” said the 
plaudok, *' I will come to-monow," " We will make a four-sided course for the 
race,” said the omong, ” and we will raoe along the sides of the square from post to 
post." On the morrow the ptandok and his compauioos came, and also the omoug 
witli his, and it was decided that whoever wou should be considered the champiou 
over all tfin animals—-for tho plaudok liad already overcome all tiie strongest of 
them. Wlicn they arrived at tlio open sand by the sea they made a sf^uoro, placing 
stokca at the corners. Kow the plaudok ooUectod all hie followers into one plane 
aa did aleu the omong The oiiiong, however, hwl made a plot and chosen three of 
his coinlvuiions like him in appearance and size, and had told thetn to bury tbeiu- 
selves in the sand by three of the cernem of the moecoume, but to leave the fourth 
v^nier, the startiag-poiiit, vacant. Then said the omotig to the plandok, ” Witen 
vou get to the Sret post call out,‘Onioug,’end if I don’t answer yon will know 
tliat I have brnm left l>ehiud and that yon have won the race” Se the plaudok 
and the omong started to race from the first post, tha owoiig saying, ” Run.” When 
tlie plandok lieard the omong say " Bun,’'' be gave a jump and the omong, who of 
course woa left behin<l, quickly buried liimself in the sand, witfiont anyone seeing 
him i for the apectatotu were some way off end the omong smalL So the plandok 
ran without lookiug back, and when he got near the first poet the second ctnb liad 
come out of the sand and was waiting for him, "V^Tien the plaadok got to tho |ioel 
he called out, " Oiiuing,’' and the crab answered. " Yes.” So tbe plandok seeing 
what was apporently the eoine crab gave another jump and started nilining for the 
aecond post. The some thing happened fiere alBO> and the plandok said to himself, 
" How is it that tbe omong who walks so slowly ma tingcg to keep up with me f" 
At the third post the crab again answered, and the plandok, who was breathing 
heavily from ronoing at top speed, set off as fast as he was able, for the original 
starting-post, which was also to 1« the finish of tlie nwo. When he got there the 
omong was waiting for him, and f^ain when the plaiufok called out, “ Otuong," ho 
was answered. Then the plandok was ashamed aud wished to die, sci he ran from 
stake to atake until his hteath woa exhuasted, and when he lesohed the slarting- 
poinl he called out again. “> Omong." and the omong answered, " Yes." Tliereupon 
the plaudok, who had no breath at all left, fell down and died, and the nmongs criiwl 
■*ut that the omong was the clmmpion ; but the plandok’s followers kept aileuoe. 
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Tjii^ PLAfiDOE: IN A Hole. 

Told by Orang Ttia Bansab, a Low-Country Dubiid of Kamiwng Piaaan, 

Tompaeauk District, 

Tito plflrulfiTt when wondering in the jungle one day fell iitto a IsTge hob in the 
ground and could not get out again. After a time the tintbadou^ came to Che liob, 
and Siiaing the plan dok, said, “Why, plEmdok, what are yon doing there?" “Oh," 
eaid the plandok, ” I’ve come iiere to see my mother and father, my Bietcn and 
brothers.” “ Walt a bit;* said the thnbadou, *’ and 1 will come down too, for i also wish 
to see my motiier and fatlier, sistera and brothers,’* but the plandok told the 
timbadou be was not to come down. Than the tumbadou answered that if he 
said that again he would fall on him from above, and he, the plairdok, would die. 
So Lite plandok gave the timbodou leave to get into the fiole and the timbadoii 
came down. Wlnm he waa down the timbodou said to the plandok, “Where 
are my father and mother! *’ " Wait a little," said the plandok, “ I’ve lost 
them just at present." So tlio timbadou waited and after a time the rhinoceros 
came to the hob and Eisked them wliat thcfy were doing. Tiien the plandok 
answered as twfoii} that lie was amusing lumself, that he was seeing Ids 
bther and mother and tliat there were lots of shops down there. Where iijiou 
the rhinoceros came down too, '* For," Mild be, " my father and mother are dead 
and I wuuld like to meet them and see how they hivve come to life agam.'* 
Next came the stag and ashed what they were doing aiid the plandok replied that 
ho was teeing bis father and motlier and that there were many people sailing away 
on voyages down there. So the stag also Jumped down. After that came the 
kijflng * and lie receiving the same answer from the pbndok came down too. Then 
since the other animals were standing on each otlier's backs in the hole, the 
dmbatlou at the bottoni and the kijsng at the top, the plonrlok was able to 
scramble np to tlie top on their backs and make his escape from the place. Now 
when bo had got out he met a man and his dog hiintisg, and the dog having got on 
hia scent puraued him. Then the plandok made for the hole ami running round it 
once or twice departed. So the dog, w*bile following the scent of the plandok, came 
to the hole and seeing the timbadou and the other aaimols stopped there barking. 
Then the num came up and killeil them alL As fur the plandok he got off scot 
free. 


A SUQflTLY DlFTHlENT LlWEJJl) OF Tni BECTiKSlNfi OF THE WOBm. 

Told by the lieadman of Kamjxing I^patung, a Toaron Dusun. 

At brst there was a great atone in the middle of the sea. At that time there 
was no earth only water. The rock was Urge and it opened its mouth and out (»E 
it came a man and a woman. Tho man and the woman looked around and there 


‘ ‘Timbadau, wiU eatUe. 
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was only water. Tlie woman siifi to the man, " How can we wall;, for there ia no 
land ? They deaeeadad from the rock and tried to walk on the surface of the water 
and found that they could. Tliey returned to the rndc and eat down to think; fora 
long time they stoj>petI there; then again th(!)' walked ii|jon the water and at lengtli 
they arrived at the house of BiBagit (the spirit of smali-poi), for Bisagit hud made 
land though it was varj’ far away. Now the nuin and hie wife were Koiihariogan and 
Mtmsumimdok.i They spoke to Biaagit and naked for some of his earth and he 
gave it to them. So going home tlioy pounded up tlie rock and mixed Bi6a^l''s 
earth with it and it became land. Then Kenharingan made the Dusnu and 
Munsumuii (lok madu the sky. Afterwards Kenhanngtin and Muusnntundok made 
the sun as it wiis not good for men to walk about without light. '' Then," said 
ilunaniiiiindok." there is no light at night* let us moke the moon " and they made the 
moon and the seven stars,* the blatck (spring trap)* and tlie kiikiirian.* 
Kenharingan and Mungumtmdak had one sou and one daughter. Now Kenharin- 
gan’s people wept becauae tliere was no food. So Kenhariiigfin and Munsumundok 
killed their girl child and cut it up, and Irem the diflerent portions of its body 
grew all things good to eat: its head gave rise to tiio coconut, and yon can see the 
marks of its eyes and mouth on the coconut till this day j from its arjawbones 
aroise sugar cane ; its fingers liecanio bananas and its blood padi. All the aaimals 
also arose from pieces of the chihL ^\^hetl Kenluiringan hod made everything he 
said, " Who is able to cost olf his skin T If anyone can do so, he slmll not die," 
Tlie snake alone heard and said, ■' 1 can." And for tliis reason, till the preseut day, 
the snake does not die iinle^ killed by man. (The Dusun did act hear or they 
would also have thrown off tiieir akins and there would have lieen no death.) 
Kenhoringati washed the Hiiaun in the river, placing them in a basket; one mwj. 
however, fell out of the bosket and fioating away down the river stopped near the 
coast. This man gave rise to tbo Bajau who still live near the sea and are 
skilful at using boats. When Kenharingan had washed the Dusim in the river he 
manghadjied* them in his house, but one num left the house before Eenharingan 
had laengbodjied and went olT into the Jungle to search for somatbing and when be 
oumc back he could not enter the house again for he liad become ft monkey. This 
man is the father of the monkeys. 


P<m 

Told by a Dusiui of K. Tambshilik. 

A Jong time ago men iiaii no cooking poto and when they wished to cook they 
lifld to use bamboos. Ons< day a youth wont out Into the jungle with bis dog to 
hunt, but the dog would not hunt and kept stopping. So the youth, wondering, 
went to look why the dog liad stopped and saw that there was a small mound. He 

* Chief godi of Uio Dtifliiti. 

■ CiiTiatelliitiaiii, 

» MenjicliKdjip to parfons a rvligioqi nir«tnonv^ 
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scmfechod in the mocind and taking aome of the earth, whioh was potter's earth, he 
took it home and told the women to make pota of it, When they had linished 
m akin g the pota they found that they were useleea and fell to^ieoea, " Ah,* aaid 
the youth, ** this will not da" So going bock to the mound he made a large hole 
until he upon sand. Then he look both eand and potter's earth and eomlog 
home again told the woman to make pota. This time the pots were good and 
thus pots are made to the present day by mixing sand with the potter's earth. 
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HISTOBY OF KITUL 
By TUI Hos. CtfABLES Dujtdas. 


The laist of the Higtiknds of the East African Protectorate end in a 
caBed the \atto Pbteau, and beyond this tliere is a very j^adual slope which 
roughly speaking, eitenda for floine 200 miles to the coasL A great part of this* 
huge ttnet of land Ijang between the Eivecs AtM and Tana is officially known as 
the District of Kitui. The name as far as tlio whole country is coDDomed is not a 
naUvo ono, but ie taken from the name of tlie Government station Kitni which 
lies some 20 miles owt of the Yatta Plabsau, The station Ues at an altitude of 
some 3,750 feet, hut east of that again for a few miles there ia a steep drop down to 
o level of about 2,000 feet, and then cornea a Boeniingly endless plain whioh is the 
final slope down to the coast; nonh and south of the station the land also falls to 
an altitude of about 2,000 feet, though the descent is less ahmpL The greater part 
of this country is uninhabited, the populated area forms a oompamtively narrow 
strip scarcoly 50 mHes broad, stretebiug iiorlh and soutl, of tiro station from the 
Tana to (he Al^ Biver, a distance ef about ISO miles i the most easterly setlie 
nronts He about 36 miles from the station, and mark the boundary of a vast 
stretch of bush country ucinhabited except for a few Wanderebbo. 


Wlierever the land has not lieen cleared for cultivation the whole country is 
thickly overgrown with thorn tush, but despite the deusity of the bush it is 
exceedingly dry. Permanent numing water is not found oxcept in the Hivera Athi 
and Tana or ■'Kilolmnn" aa it is called by the Akamba, and in the dry season 
scarcity of water is often a sariouB problem to tbp nativea, partieukrly ns the 
water obtiuned by digging is often too salty for human consumption The soil too 
IS unfertUe,aiid this coupled with the frequent failure of rains results in periodical' 
fammes. Such famines have in the post haraa^ tlie Akaml® more than anv 
other adversity, all Akamba can tell of seven famines, some of many more and it 
ts certain tliat the population has been largely held in check by these disastere. 

It is probable that there have been of Ia|« a aeriis of dry yeatsL Ifnnv .i. 
older ielebitalita eped. ol timm <rbee tare rmudn, ' 

«o;r iwrlee. .>d ^deheblted. l,„g. river bed. mey 1* 
qmte dry and overgrown; some of theso might searcciy be rea^ni^A 
be^ bat for their names, still retained by the natives. Thus the 
. br»d ,.leK«um, l.ue it, be* end «,JI b.,, j, j, ^ 
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nittniujj for many jfeara, and one may tlig twenty and thirty feet in the B^d 
without coming upon water. These facts make it probable tliai theta was a time 
not so long ago when the country was more richly watered Minerals or othei 
uatuml richea have not as yet found The climate is unhealthy, particularly 
in the lower lying ports where there is much fever, and on tlio whole, therefore, 
Kitui does not so far appear to be a country suited for Eurojjeana. 

The inhabitants of this country are all Akajiiba excepting for the Ther&ka, 
who occupy a small district iu tbs north ou the Tans Eiver, Of the post history 
of the latter people practicaUy nothing is htiown, and that of the Aksmba is very 
vague, nor does it seem to present much of mtereat except ne a guide to the study 

of the people. . i 

According to native aceouuts all Akaajba came tmm Vhi in Mftchakos 

District. AU those of Kitui nmintoin thiai elwwbsre it is said, I believe, that 
they came from Teito, but it seeme more probable that the Wateita are an offshoot 
of the Atamha. Kut so long ago, probably not more tbmi u century ago, there 
was on iiiimignitiou from Macbakoa across Uie Atbi Eiver into what is now called 
Kitui; curiously enough tlie Akamba of Mnchakos colled and sliU name tins 
country '‘Thaiishu;* wliich is a country north of the TW fiiver. According to 
native legend they W for long tried to croea the Atlu. which they oay wua 
iinrordable in those doys, bcitig very Burrow and running very strongly- It is not 
impossible that there may be some truth in this, for if the supposition of a greater 
rainfall at some earlier time is correct the river would natoially be deeper. Thu 
ibiB migration, whatever its details may have been, did take place seems almost 
certain, tor many old meu state that Uidir fatliera came from Mpchakos, and the 
stoty is too well known to bo cutiidy doubted, but whether it was a general 
migration at one time ur whether it took place grediisUy through years is not to 
be ascertained. Neither can we know why it took idace ualeas it was that tiic 
Akambs tried to escape tl« raiding UsmL Following upon this tlwre seems to 
have been a gradual spreading of the Altamba over tire whole country from atouud 
the east side of the Ystta, shout Qve hoiira from the present station, where k is 
said that there was a large seUlement of them- Ttwy now spread up to within 
20 miles of the Tana, and are particularly iiumerous in that part which is called 
MumonL I'he latter place was uuinLabited until about fifteen years ago, indeed, 
ths natives assure one that very few of the older boys even have been born in 
MumonL Despite live fact that these movenienls cannot have been ao very long 
ago, there are fairly disdnet differeuces between the people of various parts. 
ThJre are at lisaat two weU^lofimscl brauehes whiab are recognised by the Akamba 
themselves, and are to be diatinguiflUe*! by the mamier after which they cut the 
teeth. In Macliakoa the six front top teeth are cut to extremely fine pointe, in 
Kitui to the west of tlw station and in >f» immediate eurioundings tour teeth are 
cut to blunter V shapoB. vrhite in ilumoiii end in the whole of the eastern ami 
southom parts only the two front teeth are cut esc aa to leave nn invetted \ -shaped 
space; at Ikutlia in the south tlwre is a slight variatioa of this in that the outer 
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eilges m also alightly cut. wLich givfla tLcui aomuwbat of a crescent shape, butjin 
the main the practice is the fiamo as that followed by the people of Mumoni aa 
against those of Kitui, who more nearly approach the Akamha of Maeliatos in this 
respecL In dialoct. too, tiiere ate diSerciLCCs, that of Kitui is most nearly related 
to the Machakoe dialect. I ani not able to say how much variation there is 
between the diatocts of Kitui and tkutba, but at Mumoni and in the east the 
difTennee is most marked. Tho latter has a distinot tendency towards the Kikuyu 
language, the “ t" is very pronounced, a sound which the Kitui native fintls moat 
dilBcult to learu; uamee such as Nzellu become Kzerru in the north; other words 
are used such as ■"Thoba ” (behind), inateod of “Etina" as at Kitui (Kikuyu 
'•Thotha^'X 

It thus seems likely thet the Akamlja settled around tlie loot of the Yatta, 
and spreading from thenoc took up other custoiua and difTerencea of flpeeoli as they 
lelt their original country. Even those nearest to Mochakos show such variations, 
and the Maohokos Akambu appear to look down upon those of Kitui, n^ardmg 
them as people almost destitute of good customs, though apparently it is not 
uncommon for the Kitui people U» refer matterB in question regarding recoguized 
customs to elders of Machakoa. 

The question is now wliat might have brought about these variations in one 
and the same tribe. Tliere is a l^ud among the Akamba that formerly there 
were two men, one called Ngoli and the other EkuIIi Neither of them hud cattle 
or aheep, but one day Ngai (god) told them to leave tlieir villagiH open that night. 
Sgoli did BO, hut EkuUi diflregatded the injunctJoii. In Uio night both were 
uwakened by bollowings and bleatmgs and Ngoli going out of his nllnge saw 
noiuliers of cattle, sheep and goats coming out of an aniheap. All these ran in to hie 
open village but EkuUl got none because hie village was cloeed. Thus wliile KgoU 
became rich Ekulli remained poor. Now to this day certain ijcople are called NgpU 
and others Ekulli. The latter seem generally to bo poor, though, of oouree, 
circuiQstoncoB have dotio much to alter itiisnow>, bat there appear to be two classes, 
of wltieh Ngoli or® moro or less the Ksjuha aristocracy It is further said that 
when the Akamba came to Kitui they found there an aboriginal race which spoke 
Kikojnlm or a dialect of this iangmigo. These people, they say, were very poor and 
had no cattle but subaisUid latgoly on the honey which they ooUectod. The name 
Ekulli may Iiave been derived from the word Tkuli, a moukey, from the practice of 
climbing trees to collect honey. Now whither this aboriginal race has guns one 
cannot say, but the following may threw some light on the question, or it imiyonlv 
be a mere surmifie. In the north live the Theraka, where they were until ktelv 
separates! frein the Akamba by a broad expanse of uninhabited bush country. 
Com|Mred with the Akamba they are a poor iieoplc ; honey collecting is Jftr«elv 
prac^d among them, even more so than among the Akamba. They themselves 
NUt©*that they came from the other aide of the Tana, but at the same time thev say 
that they sprang fttim the Mkamha trii®, while their language is a streage tnixtuto 
of Kikuyu and Kikamba. Nearer to tlie former in langnage and half way between 
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the two in cuatoniB, they are a somewhat puzzling eection. If they came from the 
other side of the Tana it Beams atrnnge that they should claim dasrent from the 
Altamba, and tluit hooey gathering ahnuld be such a common practice with them, 
which it is not among tiie Aiilrnyu. I have thought it possihle that tho Theraka 
might be lepreaentativuii of the aboriginal tribe of Kitui spoken of above, 
PresmniEg that the Akainba spreading from tiis Yalta miicrl with these people we 
could account for the variations of dialects, and in particular the tendency towards 
Kikuvti. also the Akamba might have picked up from them certain cuatoms and 
drop^ oUiera of thoir own. Such a fuaioii need not be sitppo&ed to have Uken 
place peaceably, it might ‘and pmhably would liavo come about by waTfore and 
force, in which the Akamba subdued and Bwallow&l up the aboriginalfl or di-ove 
them northward as they advanced. Both may have been tho case, and thus a 
certain number nmy have remained with the Akamba and merged into them wlule 
othem lied across Uie Taun Bivor from whence they Inter relumed to their original 

country as fftr ae thfl Akamba Ifit tlienu 

Another presumption is poBSible. ^0 see here the Akamba and Akikujm 
gradually merging into each other, at Miimoui there is a real convergence ^ 
Theraka we find people who can be said to be neither the one nor the other. All 
around the base of Kenya and along the hanks of the Tana are people such ^ the 
Waembe, the Wameru, Waembn and Snka who are apparently of Kikuyu stock, but 
the relationahip between theor and the Tlieraka and these and Llie Akamba might 
really moan tliat tliey nil sprang from an original stock now Kparated into difi'erent 
tribes of which the Akamba and Akikuyu are the most distinct, 

L much for the people who live in Kitni Distriok M regan^ their past 
hiatoiy there U a eartain ainouut to be said of the Akamba since their migration 

into Kitiii, wluch shoultl be of intereHt. „ , * 

At the Yotta settlement arouud Mavioni hill there lived a chief r^kd Kiyoi 
who is said to Imve been tlie sole chiaf of the Akainba of that time. His authority 
was such liiat he levied tasos from some Moatii who ha<l settled in tliat neigh¬ 
bourhood. men nr. Krapf came to Kitni in about 1850, Kivoi volunteered to 
taka him through on a journey northwards, but on the way tliey w<to attacked and 
Kivoi was killed; Dr. Krapf escaped ami returned, but met with a very poor 
welcome on sccoant of Kivoi's death. Although Kivoi is spoken of as a chief thie 
is probably not a correct description of his position. The .kkainha do not appear 
to have over had recf^uiied chiefr, but rather leaders, w ho in time o woi re' 
supreme us did the DieUtora of Rome. Naturally, howover. such a man would 
id ways oomnumd cousLderabk influence and no doubt his authority bound the 
people wore or less together. At that time the Galki inhabited Kitm aa for west 
as the ilutito hilk The Akainba miute unintorruptoil war i^iiist them and they 
were gradually driven bsok and robbed of their cattle until they seem to have 
retired into their owu country, whither the Akamba aay they would liave followed 
them but for the Eurepeans. The Galla were weak in numbers hut they wore 
heicc and warlike, so that it ia evident that although the Akamba outnumborod 
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them they must have !>eeii comiderably mom combiiaed at tfiat tiijiu tJiati they jire 
now. The Galla are to this Jay hated hy tho Akanjim by rouaoii of their habit of 
Qjutiktiiig the bodies of their fallen eneraien. All over their traces ara to be found 
atill, particularly in the stock of the Afcamba, whibhis largely Gallaf at Entlau tlioy 
are eaid to bo entirely Gaik caltk, Near Mai hill there is a krge rock on top of 
which there ib a big excavation which is said to liave been made by tho Galla for 
tho purpose of Btoritig rainwater. Besides wars vrlUi Uiese people the Akamba of 
Muinniii liad continml fights with the Theraka and Mem people, from whom they 
took much stock. How far back tliMo dated I cannot aay hut those! whloh took 
place Hince tha Govemiiionl waa vstibliBhed ivom more in the form of raids, in 
whicli llie Akamha had very much the upper liand, iiminly, it must be admitted, 
owing to the fuel that they had quite a nuiulwr of Snider rifles, whit;h were 
suhsMjuently coiiEscatof] by us. Mean time, after tho death of Xivoi, the Akamba 
seem all to h«vo drifted apart without luiy leadem or chiefs and a deplorable sute 
of affUire tesnltod. If they came to Kitai originally to escape the llaaai they 
found nu iiotter luck kre, ter the Masai raidmi them cominuously, robbing 
enormeum quaatiiica ^>f atoek. Mostly these attacks seem to have taken place at 
night when the ijjisuspecting village was eurprised anil Um cattle driven awoy, often, 
too, tlie iuhabitante were killed, l>i«pite this it is coriain ilmt the ixudeiis were 
frequenUy iheniBelvoa worsted, bnt the Masai were always daring and, as a rule, 
aucceasfiiL Moat of them came from Kilinia Mbogo and Gai, whenj the Muiiioni 
natives then lived, width w na a favourite ground for their attecka ; it was thia that 
dravo the Akamba further north and owtwardu. Tliiu while they were iiaraeented 
and robbed by tho Masai, they in their turn fell upon the Gaik and Meru people, 
and tilts may account for the legend that telk of tliroa broLheie, Gaik, Maaai, and 
Mkamba, who lived te^ther in peace until Masai stole the eattk of Mkambo, 
who robbed thilla of Ids wivos. It seems that the lime of the raids was worst 
after Kivoi died, wlien the Gaik only still remained in tJie north, Tboee who 
drove the latter oompletoly back wera llie Akamba of Miuaoni, who appear to have 
held together moro than any oiiiers, os in fact Uiey do still, aud it k probable that 
they iiiude fi good ^tand against fcbe 

It is not snrpriaing tliat tlie Masai found tho Akamlot an easy proy at this 
time, for iliers was not only a total kok of eoriibiuaLiun among them hut 
unintemipted bluodshed among themselves, su much so that Uie Akamha now 
dcGlora that none of their enemies kilietl half the number that were billed among 
™h other, f know a man in ilumoni who had six sous, four of these were kiUed 
ID fights with tijtiir follow oountrymeu and two died of atarvation in the famine. 
This is by uo moans an Lwlatod cow, but it is rather & typical infliaac© of vrliat 
took place at timt time. I asked him what ha*l led to his sons being biilcd imd lie said 
- We used to go to fight the Meru and Gaik and came hack with cattk, bnt when it 
came to dividing these, the people began to fight and ofien more died tliai were killed 
by the enemy. Other times the cattie would be fairly divided, but aftorwnnk others 
clamm*! more and ooUected to rob a few. Often ihu Anakc would he dancing mid 
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otbera came and dejaanded one of the girla and then a fight began, lu this way I 
lost my sons." Here at least there w-sa Bomc oombioation to begin with, but axpiinfl 
Kitni and in the south there w'ia nothing of the sort, every little dispute, every 
flUim led to bloodshed and this inareftHed to fenda between individuals, villogas. and 
diatricta. In those days a man is said never to have left hia village to go far alone, 
no one oouJd go a few mika without encountering othaia who were looking farMiue' 
one to TOh or slay, and hence it ia tliat the average native of Kitai knows nothing 
of the country except in his immediate neighbouthewd. Where tlie Masai did 
not raid the internal warfaro was fiercer than anywhere, thufl at Mntha tho raiders 
are said never to have como, but this place is reputed as the worst part forfighting 

in former times. .,1111 

Thus it was that the Akamha lind no chance agninai the Masai, in Machakos. 

on the other liand, the natives ancccssfully withstood and defeated them, and yet in 
no country did tho Masai atand a poorerebauce than in Kitni; here tlie dense bush 
afforded every advantage to those anne<l with the bow and iKiisoned arrow and 
great Uindrances to tho enemy whoso weapon was the spear. The Theraka admit 
that the Akamba were dangerous people to tackle in the bush, but then the 
Theraka had to deal with the Akamba combined against them. Nothing helped 
the Masai bnt tlie extraordinary divisions among their victims, it suems, m fact, to 
have gone bo far tiist in many cases one village was inwardly pleased to hear of 
the annihilation of a neighbouring village, seeing in this an old score paid off- I 
think it is also not to be doubted that bnt for this state of affaire we should 

hav<^ had a hard tight to subdue iho coiintiT* 

Thm there fierce fighting for long in Kitni, ami in addition to this thoro 
were armed Arab caravans which carried off slaves and ivory unbimlw^. Tlie end 
to aU this came in 1898, when the Government statiem was buUL It did 
not take long then to put a stop to the fighting and warfare, though here and there 
similar outhreaka would ecenr, the laat known mid hoving been made on the Galla 
by the people of Ndatani about 1906; there La a GaUa girl taken in this mid 
still living in the place. 

No sooner had kw and artier beoa more or less established thMi a eevere 
famine broke out^ which became the more fatal as It wu& accompanied by a violent 
epidemio of mtialhpox. During thifl time tlionsands mufit have died of Btarvutioii 
and disease. Nombere wimdorod into Kikuyu, where maiky of them lisve remained, 
V^ut the largest migration w^ta to tlie cofiat where the Balm Akamlia are mostly 
such oa left Kltui to encapo the famine. In the ontlyiug parts of the ilistrict 
unlimited lawtessn^s reigned and the claims for cattle and women datiug from thikt 
time ^ numberless. 

The foregoing turbulent period is now posti and thera is na leas warlike 
African than tho ^Ikamba of to^ay. hut the tronblesiome times are of too raoaiit 
date to allow of their ttaoes lieing entirely obliterated and therefore hoatile 
feeling is still very prevalent. I have heard Aknmba say that they dislifco 
all foraigners, but they hate mli other. There are ao many old scorea left unpaid^ 
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s& many know uf cattle and women wliieh were theirs being now in the hands of 
othom; the ^ wiioae four aoiis wore Idlled knows ihoiM who killed them or their 
relactohii, wliieJi is all one, and he will not easily forget his gtiavances. Villages 
which tifieen or twenty years ago were deadly enemies wiU not easily harmonise 
now, and hencs it is tlmt natires living quite dose to each otlier remain as jwrfoct 
8 trangers,not necessarily because they Imve an old account to sottle. but because 
from old habit the Mkamba Jibs nothing to do with "etniiigcrsL" \ have known 
this to lie tho case with villages not half on how apsi-t. And being now to 

aottle liis oldgrievBooea, tho Mhomba turns to litignlbn and peraeveriiigly adheres 
to some old claim to foster hm hostile inclinations. Thus despite Govonimcnt and 
oilier the AkaniUa of Kitui ooiitinne to live as isoUted as they can. caring nothing 
fer tile fate and tetune of moat of tlieir neighboiire and utterly opposed to under- 
taking anything in cominoiL 

Th« short review of past times in Kitni can hartliy be called historical in 
iM detail, but wliat I have been able to reconJ 1 have mentioned because it is so 
evident that those times have left dwp rootcil traces on the people, and, without 
knowing the cause, one cannot appreciate the fact tlmt immense adversities have 
done much to form the obanicter of the Akambo. It should also be remarked 
that totally different cireiimstanccs have been at work here, compared to the past of 
the Macliakos section, and, iherefore. what holds good for the one district must not 
^ neces^ily applicable to the other. There is also another point to he considered 
before closing this. The people have only lately emergefJ from remarkably 
^bulent rimes, but thiuse times are presamahly not of veiy ancient ilate. and. 
therefore, thmr traces may not lio very lasting. Tlw Mkamba may 1» recovering 
now, and under altered circomstonoea we may. in time, get to know the Mkamba 
as he really is; anyone knowing thew people, and forgetting this, might desimir of 
thstd alt<^tlier, but I think that it is no esaggeration to say that a tribe with the 
charactonsrics^of the Kitui Akamba could scarocly in former times have contmued 
os a tnbo for long. There may, therefore, be m the Mkamba troito which have not 
yet come to ght Rut os he is tn-day. thus he eoncerna us for the present, anil 
^fora entenng upon this subject ft was necessary to oimaider the iufiuenoes which 
hiul been at work to form the Kitui Mkamba. 
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aUuiip ; hut ev&n if tli& two are not tsnnfouuJod, there are other points to ba home 
in mind. In the Brst place we may mtajndge by layhig too mnoh strcsa u^Min the 
attitude of natives towaida ourselvea. It should bo remembered that on the one 
hand we are intTudcTs in their country, and on the other hand we form an olotnent 
entirely foreign and well-nigh lijcomprcbenaible to them, which bewilders the 
primitive mind. A more eorrect rule to foUnw will therefore he to observe their 
attitude towards oacli other, hut even eo, we moat be careful lest we oureelves have 
inHueneed this. As an inatance of what is here indicated, 1 can quote the 
following case ; The people of a certain diatrict dectdetl upon committing a Inreach 
of a local law, and the whole population took a very binding oath (Mnma) whereby 
it was provided that tha oath should not l^discloaud, and further ttmt if the offence 
became known to the Govemment they should one and all confess to it. When, 
however, two men were arrested in confieqnence of the offence committed, they not 
only at once disclosed the aath, but, contrary to ila conditiona, all the rest denied 
it Thni the fact that a number of Akamba cotild combine even to the extent of 
binding tbemselves by oath did uot shown very unanimoua spirit among them after 
all And this is a very common eiperieuce with the Aknmha, no matter how 
sacred an act may be to them, tleapite all eupenuitiiral terrors which one would 
snppoae suQioient to bind them to a comnion interest, the disciordaat spirit is yet 
stronger, and nothing lacks more in their compoaition than a unanimous feeling, 
Sty short review of their past lias already dealt with thia, tliey never could 
Fuhmit to a oouimon chief, or join to oppose a common enemy. Above all the 
Mkamha prizes hie independence, to be subject to anyone or bound by anything 
beyond mere (uinily tias is hateful to him. Often small aettlemeula are found in 
isolated places where water is scarce, where their fields are constantly destroyed by 
wild bensta, just where we should expect to find the viUagos oIom together, hut it 
is just in such places that we find them farthest apart and eutirely strange to each 
other, 'When for any reason it baa became uecessary for a setLlemeiil to move 
elsewhere, one would suppose that they would all move together to one place, but 
quite the contrary is the rule, as if tired of being together, and rearing that they 
risk becoming dependent on each other, they will diaperae all over the country. 
Anybody outaide the family is a stranger and anyone in authority an eneuiy, " He 
is not my father,” is often heard in reference to a chief, by which is implied that 
nothing obliges the speaker to acknowledge him or heed his orders. I remember 
a Mkamba refusing to go to a village half on hour’s walk from his own, the only 
village too that was not several hours’ distance away, on Ibe plea that the people 
there were strangers to Iutti. LT a \fkamha meets another on the road he has 
nothing to say to him , and will probably look away, for ho is n stranger and does 
not ooncem him. This attitude has often been put down to snrliaess, but I hold 
that this is not correot-—it is much more due to his desire for independence closely 
connected with another ehataoteiisiic. The Mkamba is much too mietrustful and 
suspicious to make it possible for him ever to work to any extent in combination 
with otSwrs. His mind runs along dark and complicated lines, with a distinct 
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incliaaluoii for things myetterioua and distorted. Tliey Imvo perhaps least of anj tribs 
reason tosuepcct EuropeaiiBof eril deaigiis, jet, reasoning after their own moliraldoDB, 
they seem to regard it aa imposBible that we should have cotiie to their country wi^t 
anything but a hidooue purpose, which they always expect to eee revealod. Thus it ia 
tliat terrible stories of horrible inteDtions on our part are constantly oturaut. It ia 
typical of the Mkaiuba that such suspicious are most easily dispersed by recounting 
to hitn all ^t the Europeans could do if they liked. Bathing gives his mind more 
peace, I thiob, than to know that ho is entirely in the hands of stronger forces, for 
then he will cease te bother about it and sees the absurdity of his attitude. Yet, 
de^ite all this^ when a Mkamba is called upon to give evidence in a diaputo, or to 
speak his mind in r^rd to two men, he seems to take into oausidcratioa only one 
point, munely. whkbof tlie two lives nearest to him—the nearer to him a man lives 
the stronger will be his support of him against the other, and family and elHnni.ih 
feelii^ are extraardirumly slnmg in hitn , 

Liko all Africans the Mkamba ia strictly conservative, he can brook no ohaugs 
or alteration. Here I would point out that if we remark many fallings off from old 
cuBionis, these nearly always can be tracod to our own influenco. It must, however, 
be admitted that the Mkamba is more averse to iraproveuients than to other 
changes ; be will often maintain that it is impossible for him to foiget his traditions 
and customs, yet he seems eaaily to overcome the diOiculty when tha old hubits 
imposed restrictions upon him, as, for instance, the exclusive right of only the 
oldest men to drink honey beer. Particularly opposed to improvementa and new-, 
fangled ideas ate the women, who ace, on the whole, far more intractable and 
atubbora than the men. Her wishes do not go far, hut what a woman wants she 
will have, and 1 have known not a few cases where women have committed suieide 
when forcibly restrained frem getting their own way. Otherwise she is patient, 
induatriousi,and serenely indifferent to all going on around her. It fa no nn«nm.,T"n 
right to see a Mkamba run for life at the right of a Europeau, while hfa wife will 
be found ritting by the roodrido undisturlied, and looking as if nothing could iuduoe 
her to run. 

On the whole the Mkamba woman cannot bo colled faithful as a wife, any 
time she may prefer another man and then she will run away and if sIm fa 
brought hack by force ahe will repeat this time after time ; there fa only one wav of 
keeping her amt that fa to retain her children, but on the firet occasion she fa sure to 
run away again and will probably take the children with her. The truth fa 
that the women rather cling to their position in life, which fa that of a worker or a 
piece of goods and thus in no wise contominable by dishonour or bound to fidelity. 
Morality fa altogether at a low stage among the Akaniba, as many of iliefa 
show, but most deplorable fa the low value set upon any virtuesaud the indifference 
to all imputationa cast q]iou them. Thus courage, hardihood, and strength are not 
priced at all; to a Mkamba it fa best to be cunning and detseitfui, hfa weapons the 
bow and poisoned arrow, ore tjpitsal of such a character. When upbraiding them 
on this or any other nccuuui one might expect to find fervent denials on tljefa 
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Hide, but as a matter of fact one alnicjfit eeftain to meet wit!t frank adiuissionep 
and iudaed a Mkainba k much given to further etalioratiag upon hk failmga and 
bringing to light more than one was prepared to lay to hk chUTge. A misstoiuiry 
once reprcacbefl nativoa for thoir repulsive hahiu^ bm bis abuse of them 
only met with tbeir ontire approbation; exasperated, lie said, But are you not 
like hynenos ” Yesp” they said, "we are byconaB." Tliere is nothing admirable 
about all this but at the root of it we Hud one of tlie most eunoua ingredientfi of 
the Mkaiuba character. It is a paitiouiar pridev a pride in s^f-sufbeienej which 
asserts a anpoiiority equal to tiieir demands and which scorns mprovementa. T2its 
trait is and will be one of our greabest difficulties in advaaeing theaij but it sliuuld 
be reckoned with becfiuae if once turned in another directioii it may become a 
great help. 

As f have said before and as I hope to show later the Akamba ar^ great 
tiligants, so much so that one might call It a pastime for therm Their devotion to 
this may easily be misunderstood and therefore it should be noted that here also there 
is a deeper-ljring teason. Nothing which is owing can ever be remitted^ it matters 
not how long ago a claim aroee or whether the originiii parties in such a case are 
dearl and gone^ for debtSp claims aud property arc all inheritable from one generation 
to another. To hear two men enter upon an endless dispute regarding some paltry 
article which was nweil by one of their graudaires to the other takca one's breath 
away. Tine gives the Mkamba the appoanmeo of a grasping nature but I do not 
thiuk this is entirely so. He wdU never forget the simallest item due to him but ha 
does not bother much about that to which he Im m claim, I cannot tccolleei any 
case of downright tlieft committed by a Mktmba, practically always the stealing 
was really the taking of game thing to which the culprit bhoniglit he had a claim. 
Of courflc the temptation may make the ihiera imajriJiatioii Eomewbat ekstb in 
such cases, but nevertbLdess without liny such thought it has alwaye seemed quite 
clear that the theft would not have been committed. I do not speak here of the 
Mkamba represented by young unmarried men who for lack of any occupation are 
Badly given to purloining whatever comes in their wayp I refer hote to the avemge 
recfiectablc native. In the same way a Mkaml^ will never cease to hanker after 
Bomothing tliat he has lost, whether it be tlm calf of a cow which lie owned long 
ago or blood money for a rcktioii long dead. T romerohor n man coming to me to 
sue another for blood money oit the grounds that he had accused his father of 
murder and, Iwfore the culprit could Iw triedi he hod died in prison* He made no 
pretence Lhat hia father bail not been justly occnacd, but when I explained tliat his 
ehkiiu could not be entertained he said, " lp^^ell, what is to bo done ? It wnus a sore 
problem to him and ho liad evidently auriniKe^i wliac my answer would be^ yet he 
had lost a ralatinn by what seemed to him an mmatunil i loath, therefore he was 
entitled to ootnponssiion and since he could not get ifi» ** What was to he done f " I 
have no doubt that oa bng ns he li vea he will coutinue cogita ting on the matter. Tli ns 
I think that when the Mksjiilia upj>Bars gfasping it is really due lo a keen setiso of 
justieoi hut justice to him means not merely the prevention of it^ustico but chielSy 
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the of the doniuiids of justice; ho will Dover nduiit that jostaoe has bcea 

doDO so Jotlg as a gennino claim is not admitted for lack of evidenoe, nothing 
horriiiea his $en£o of Justice more than tliia. So also a Mkaniba rarely boara a 
grudge to one who lias punished him, no matter how liardlj so long as ho lias not 
been unjustly pmiUhed. 

To strongors, although the Mkamt^a doee not like them, he is bospitablo, in his 
own way too he is polite tboiigh not servile. Towards his ehildren he ia reiuark- 
ably kind and tender, nor are the women subjected to rou^ tieatmoat from an 
African point of view. When given olmtgo of an iuteliigent animal such iw ii 
Europeitu dog or a home he will be extremely corefnl of it. 

In respect to intelltgence the Akauiba are very much in advance of other 
tribes. If odncaied they lonrn quickly, nnd for tuanual labour requiring a little 
inteUigence such as raachuie work.tliey are proreried by many. An extraordinary 
handinoiia and skill is displayed in tbuir ornameiite, arrows, and other articles of 
use. They have also a giuat liking for music, and are capable of rememheriDg and 
following light tunes. Very little use lias bceit laaile of the Akamba for laiKmr, 
partly owing to their inahillty to stick to any work, but more so owing to tbelr 
tntx)rn indolence. AVork is to the Atkainfta nothing short of a misfortune; when he 
does take to it a very little discomfort, such as Ite would otherwise not notice, w‘iU 
completely iueapocitate him, while he hits then the appearance of undergoing the 
deepest misery. It is a luatter of great regret that the present generation seems 
to I* iimreuaiug Jn iudoleuce, and even when fooil is short there are hundreds of 
young men capable of tjecoming useful workers who would sooner starve than take 
to employment. There is little doubt that one cause of this increasing indolence is 
the genera] irndeucy to drunkenness. There being no warfare new, and tlifirefore 
no demand for hardiness, the sole occupation of the young uieu having ulso thereby 
ceasetl, tliey have d^notated and usiiTped the rights of the elders, I have myself 
seen whole villages in a state of intoxication down to half-grown boys, following 
upon this comes of course a growing disregard for the elders and all good mmtoiu 
and since this was the only form of authority known to the Akainba in former 
times, the result is a total lack of respect for autliority, and the young men aro 
thus becoming a mere lawless rshhlo of unemployed. 

Tlie geusnil lialiit of drinking has hod its effect too upon the physique of the 
people, I think. In this respect ttie jikamba of Kitiii have nothing of which they 
can boast; out of any ten or twelve young men perhaps six or eight will be found to 
have unsound lungs or hearts, I remember that out of thirteen young men picked 
for tlwir build only four were found to beeonstitntioiislly St for service in the police 
force, Tliere lij II EUdiTiL:^^ iitJTcr'CDiC^ 1.^6tw66ii of j)©opl0 in iCsebAkos oiifj 

Kitui, those within the vicinity of the latter station being particularly weedy and 
stunted in growth. There is little doubt that it is just in this part that the regard 
for custom is at its lowest, and therefore the drinking at its liighest. Possibly, too, 
during hostile times there was much inbreeding, which brought its results. But if* 
the men are unfit for hard work, the women are exceedingly tough and hardy, and 
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wherens a man can rarely carry mors than a 45-lb. IimuI, most women will oaaily 
aUouIiier 00 lbs. T liavo seen wuoieti canying as uineh as 140 lb& Ai an early 
nge also tLe men Itecoioe useless for work, while the women will continue to labouir 
up to a great age^ 

I am ahaid that ibete is very little to be said in praise of the Akamba; they 
are unattractive in manner and do not improve on acquaintance, noifciier do they 
impress one as interesting people. For these reasons they have few, if any, friemis 
among Europeans, but already a few have discovered that if they can employ a 
Mkamba they may have an exceptionally ueeful mam To be fair to him 
he has tlie makings of a moat nseful native in him, besides certoin traita which 
cannot hut be of real value one day; perhaps mueh that we had lacking in him lies 
inert awaiting a proper chance to oome to light. Wo liave to aavo him from 
falling into utter aselcasneas through degeueiation. and what we must bear 
in mind is that this degoneratiou to a large extent caitic and will increase through 
our intiuence. Talking to him is useless, and worse than uselftsfl, for talking is Ids 
own forte and method of hoodwinking, at which he is a past master. Suspicious 
as he is by nature, the more peiBoasive one appears tu be, the more he ausjjeete that 
you are trj’iug to talk him over to your own ends, and. the less he will be inclined 
to conform to your wishes. 1 do not mean to convey the idea Lliat no advance is 
to be expected from these people, but the signs of such advance are few’, while the 
advance noticeable is not very marked. Fareonally, I am liersuaded that the older 
men are incapable of progressing, the ideas and views natural to them and instilled 
in Tungh times from birth are too irreconciluble to advance, and too rooted in their 
minr^ to allow of room for other ideas. What progress we cxpiict must thereforo 
come from the younger men, who woidti not be difficult to advarice cuald they be 
drawn away somewhat from tlie sllurements of their present habits of life. In 
dealmg with them t luvve always found the young men much more tnictaiilc and 
amenable than the elders, altliough tlio latter frequently thenifialves oompkin aliout 
their sous, it seems to me, therefore, that while we lock to the elders for the 
upholding and preservation of old eustoma and tnulitlons, those who.ivUh to (Lrcato 
a progressive spirit among the Aiamba should devote their attention mainly to the 
young men and their training. 

In dealing with the Mkambaitisagreat mistake to reckon on outwitting him. 
for he is not easily duped, although he may appear to be so. Nor con he easily lie 
frightened, for he will obstinately ait down and await wliat may come; then, but 
not till then, he will be frightened, for what is impending he loves to disregard, 
and nothing makes one more tmlpless against him than his tUscovery that your 
threat was on empty one. Deceitful as he is, I have ulw'aya found it the beat 
policy to trust a Mkamlio, for then he may uot foil you, while, when he seea 
distrust, his curiously perverse mind seems to start meditating on what it can hatek 
In the same way it pays to be frank and straightforward with Mm; he will easily 
make up his mind if he sees that you have made up yours, bat once given a choice 
his evasions will be endless. 
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TJjtt raosl fAvoiitilc sites fof villages aiie- undcmeaih Uie hills, here siid there 
tliey at>e found or tJnj hills, aud fonnerlj, ilie hill tops wore favooied, of which fact 
the reuiaius of old villages and fields, overgrown pallia, tiroken eartlietiware pots 
and hollowed etones for grinding com, found on moet hUls, give ample proof. It is 
said that tfio Akomba built on the hills for protection from llie Masai, and that 
only latterly have they tekou to the low-lying coinitry. But even now tho village 
is rarely placed so as to he easily detected, it is never near the main road, and ia 
generally, if not in tlie thick buslt a| least hoMud some rioiiig ground. 

What we must speak of as a village is really the abode of a fatnily ntitubcring 
as many huts as there are married women. Frequently each hub ia partitioned off 
hy s thorn hedge, Imt more frequently the wives of one men have their huts 
together in one enelosoro. Adjoining these are generally the huts of martied sons 
also with their ertclosiires, other members of the family, hrotltera and oousins may 
add their huts, but beyond those the village rarely extends; strangers are not often 
found in the family settlenient. though latterly 1 seem to have noticed some change 
in this respect. All these hats lie mere or less in a oircle and the whole is snr- 
ruunded by a btge hedge sometimes tnado of poles up to 10 feet in height, aome- 
tiinesooiiBisting merely of thorn branches bid closely together. Each divbioji lias 
its outlet uiade of stout polos whieh is olosed by a laige thorn bratieh when the 
owner is not at home. Occasionally the hedge is dispensed with, but thb is not 
often the case, and will always moan that the village has no stock. The village is 
ifms a very limited settlement, and may count only one or two Imte, the largeat I 
hate seen counted twenty-nine huts, and, Ibercfere, when speaking of a Afkamlja 
vilbge, one niiist not imagine it to be like other native villages, with streets and 
market places, indeed, if the family ooidd contrive to live in one hut there would 
be no villtiges at all, but single huis ilottoil all over tho country 

The living huta are conical ehaiied, 6 to 7 foot in dbmcter. They are 
made of a fraiuewoi k of eticks, bound togedicr with bark airing, and at tunes 
supported by a poJo in the centre. The whole b tiwtclied with grass simply tied 
into bundles, ami attached to the framework. The hut is an simply made that its 
eonstruction takes no more than a day’s work, and I have often seen the grass token 
off in a few minutes and the framework named Iiodily away to anotlier site. 

The doorway, Uke the ontraaoo to tlie vUh^, Is extremely low so that it can 
only be entered by bending the Iwly low, it is closed by a frame of grasa or reeda. 
Inside there is usually one bed which consists of four uprights and four.Lorixontal 
lajles between which ia atretehod e akin, or foiling that a niimlier of sticks are laid 
acrosa If tliere ate two women in the hat. each has her bed. or, jf there is a 
grown dangliter. she will also have her bed. Very often there is another bed for 
the smaU cldldren. lu such ease there ia not room for more furniture, but aa a 
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matter of fact, the ilkaiwba baa none, tlmwgh ui cvei^- hut there will bo found an 
endloas litter of bowls, gourds, earthenware iwtsaiid etoola^ In tJie centre ore the 
three etonea used for cooking. As tbore is no emoke outlet, and the interior is 
completely dark, and tlie flooring is rarely swept, the atnnMphera Inside is scarcely 
savouty, the more so as the poultry and goats are kept there in the night time, and 
the calves during tho day. Flooring ia not provided, but from the droppingi of the 
goats a hard surface U formed wliich serves as a tloor. 

Outside the hut is a space where the cattle are kept at night, this also is never 
cleared, and ootiaequently in the rains it forms a mire inches deep, so much so 
that the natives themselves often have to lay down l>eiun3 to secure a safe passage. 
Otherwise tlie village is not dirty, at least there is nothing oHeosive thrown in its 
vicinity. 

Behind the hut are the food stores which are raised some 2 feet alx>ve the 
ground. They are really only platforms which hold a huge bottle'Slxaped grass 
basket called “ Kinga,** in which the gram is kept, and over these there is a grass 
roof. These baskets are verj- well made and to keep out the weevils and rata 
are plastered over with mud or cow dung and sealed at the mouth in the same 
way, 

Outtude the enclosure is an open space, generally shaded by a tree. This 
plate, called " Thome," is one of great importance. The natives are very fond of 
sitting here for a few hours after dark by a large fire, for whioli there is always a 
stack of wood, and it tlierafore liecemes a great place for gossip and talk \ it is also the 
workshop of the village. The Thome marks the boundary of the village, strangers 
may come here, hut may not enter the enelosure; it ia hero tliat the numy long 
disciiissioiiB regarding marriage dowries and legal claims are ixindiieted, esp eci a ll y if 
it be at the village of a mote important eider, such as is now usually a Government 
chief. But tho Tliomo ia also more tlisn tlio assembly place of its village, for 
where there are several villages more rtr less closely situated together they use one 
and tha same Thome, and altogether they form what ia termed a ** Thome" in whkh 
one of tho elders L& its head (iltumia wa Thome). The membere of a Thome 
hang very cloecly tijgcthcr and form almost a little State by themselves, perhajis 
the only form of State known to the Mkatohn. In this sense then a ^Ikamba 
vdlnge mav bo verv large hut there is no continuous group of hub) and many of 
the villages belonging to a Tliome may not l<i within sight of each other. In tho 
Tiiome will generally be found the Ullumia, tho father of the family. He is the 
father, older ami despot of the family, anil the true Mkamha knows no authority 
beyond hk To him belong all tlie cattle and goats, nemo of Ills sons possess 
anything, oven their wives are bought with his property, all the dowries iiuid for 
daughtcra of the village, and blood moneys for menibera of the family who iiavo been 
killed, go U> iuereaso the father's stock. Meanwhile tlie fatJier is not expected 
to use the cattle as he likea, for he ia essentially the liead of the family, and as 
such he is the sole owner of its wealtl). If a son leaves tlic vilhige ho will 
get ivluit would be his portion of tho stock, but so long as ho stays with his father 
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thflra b oulj one cominort owneisliip, representeti by the father. If the lltnmia 
enjoye tJie privileg^ifi due to Uim by custom lua onTera will suffice for 
any member of the village} none of the others will even sit beeide Inm , 
As mark a of his pooition be carries the forked stick and three-legged 
stool The geometrical deeigna with whieJi these etools are decorated in MachakfiB 
are not eeen Jo Kitui eicopt as importiitiatis j if they luive any decoiation it is 
usually of a vety tough stirt. They difTer from the stools ueed hy the woiuod, being 
only about S iuchoa in height, while Lhoae of the women etaud 10 U> 15 inches 
off the ground, .(in excliange of stools between men ond women is not permitted, 
and a brendt of tliis rule entaiJa a fine of one goat. With regard to the jioeitiou of 
the hftumiait must be admitted that lie does not of ton enjoy the privileges due to 
him, Toujig man will frequently lie seen carrying the same atoola and iiaing tim 
forketl sticks; particularly in the way of l>Mr drinking, w'hich formerly was the 
Qxclueivo riglit of only the oldest men, there U now pnmtically no dilfereuce 
between tliem and the yoiuigiret men. At least every manied man now mdulgca 
m honey beer and most of tlie unmomed ones do likewise. It is said that Ihia 
change canto altout in a eurioua way, fonuerly, when the ^ oung men climbed the 
trees to get the honey they received a portion of the honey, hut in lime they began 
to demnjul some of the beer made from it, and ilie elders lieing unahle to dimb the 
trees were not in a position to refuse this demand. This may have been the eaium 
m hat obviously the deeper-lying reason is lie lore of respect for custom and 
their liettere on tlie part of the young men. In spile of all thia il must be admitted 
that to the average Mkomba the bebeam of his fatiier are sufficient for him, and 
when It is not found to be bo it is a aunj sign of a marked fatting off of all native 
morality, for if ho does not resfeet hia father he will respect no authority. 

Next to the Mtmniu (pi Atumia) conies the ''Nthele"; these'are men who 
migtit bo called middle-aged ; i«s a rule reference is made to tliem as those who do 
not dance any longer. The reason for thia is that the young men or " Anake ’’ 
frequently continue to Uke jHirt in the dbnoes for some years after they are married. 
Nthele and Armke can therefore not be token to mean married and unmarried men. 

1 he male membere of the family take a veiy small nhara in the work of the villaim, 
but of all of them the Anake nnetlie moat indolent and are to be regardetl very inueh 
as the drones of the Mkamha hivti PractieaHy theirsole occwpatioii and only amuse- 
tnent 39 dancing and they are therefore alwaya to be diatingniahcd by their abim- 
.knceof omanicnte. TJioy lead vety unstable lives and many of them Imve no 
r^liabitotion hut live at different vilkgca; they have uo huts aud sleep in the 

food storea; formerly, however, iliis was not no and quite latterly a few havo be<uiti to 
bnild their huts again. ° 


A more noefiil class are the ‘ iv aeiit, or unmamed girls. As a rule Ihoj hHi 

the fielda. They are, however, allowed i.mcli Uberty ami devote conslderahle tinii 
to If, however, they are allowefl a fserUin amount of licenca they car 

hardly be gnidged this, for later ou Uiey will l» required to work hard enough 
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AVithovit Joubt the moat admimbla iigure in tlie village is the " Kiveti ” the 
married woman* Stolid and apparently serenely iDdiBereut to all that goes on 
around lier flhD will always Iw found occupied one way or another. She milks tlie 
cows, tills tlie fields, tlireahos, p<jimds, and griiide the com, fetches water, cuts and 
carrieB the firewood, beaidaa ntany other duties which the inon consider beiieatVi their 
dignity to perform. Latterly when there has been no work in the fields tlje women 
have often been required to herd tiio cattle. It is said that if the women had the 
choosing of village sites all the eettlcmentB would be on the river ij&nka, onfottu- 
natoly for them they have not the choice and so tlie ICiveti lias often long distances 
to go to get the water; in the dry season she may fiequontly liave two or three 
hours to go; I have seen sattlomentB whore ilia nearest water supply was seven 
hours' march diatenL This is hor first task in the morning and when she lias 
tilled the flelda it is usually about sunset before she is to he met trudging home 
with a large load of wood on her hnok, rarely lacking the inevitable baby mo-uuted 
on top and in her liand the eternal “ Choudoa string basket which she mnkes 
as she goes. There set-ms to be no age at which the women are excused from work, 

I have seen some who must have been wed over seventy ysam of age working in 
the fields sanntiiingiy as the ymingsstgirls;often a woman Uvea alone with her son, 
a sturdy young loafer who is tired of his very indoleuco, Ijut she is the ona who kceiJS 
the wolf from the door. Tet the Kiveti never grumbles or seems to meditate upon 
the division of labuur, so long as she has time for it all she is content to do it and 
although I have heard all sorts of complaints from women, 1 have never heard them 
object to their work. Apart from her labours, however, iho woman has not much at 
which to grumbla. indeed, it is often a queation whether she is not the master m 
the long run, fur Imr husband hus very little control over her when ebe is olwtrsperoas 
and finally, if exasperated, aim will run away and the huBbajid Laa to be oontent if he 
f'nri recover what Im lias paid for her. The Kiveti is a strong’Hiindod peraon, and 
will assert her rights with \dgoiir. Thna I remember a man who hod left a district 
in which he hatl a " Ithsmho " (a place of sacrifice). On his deiartunf tbera was no 
one to moke the necessary eaerifices and ill-luck was thsreforo boding to the people. 
Kflither chiefs, coimcib. nor any authority could bring him hack, bat when T advised 
the women to go in a body be returned stnughtway. By oustem a man may not 
strike Lia wife in Uie field or if he docs so he muat aaorifico a goat on the spot. If 
ho fails to do this the women arise in truly amaxoniau fury to demand the goaL 
They perform a dance for three days and then anuod with sticks set fottJj to 
Keareh for the culprit. All tlie men then hide, for anyone who cornea in their way, 
excepting the very oldest men, is unmercifully beaten ’, finally they storm tlie 
offender's village, tear it down and destroy everything, and in the end take the goat 
by force to sacrifice at the spot wlieie tiie woman was beston, after which they 
retire peaceably leaving the men to eat the meat. Ik is heyond doubt, too, that tho 
women liave a strong infiueuce in the village, as they oovild scarcely fail to have, 
being its main support, latterly a great onbrt has been made to induce the Akamba 
to toko to iron hoes in place of the wooden ]|[ue sticks, but they have obstinately 
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to be iJidiioea to jjiake such a ohaiiRe. TIio reason I think for tliii* Is that 
it ia unlucky to iu!« iiou for tilliag the soil and while it would not be difliciilt to 
persuade tins men to abaniloa tins belief, it is not they but the womon wljo would 
have to tiaoihe hoes; the women, however, ore most oonservative. and if they decry 
the iron imploniente os harmful modem inveuijcias the men will not, in fact oantmt 
oblige them to useiheao. On the whole one seems to notice that the eioesaive' 
usefulncas of the woman eugendera in the man a regard for her which is rather 
pleasing,Lis attitude is one that implies great helplessness without lier, and iaJeed the 
Xtkamba without a woman to look ofter him is quite loat. He often talks of their sei 
M oreatTires of no account, but experience will tdl you that if one wants anything 
It isalwayagood te solicit the help of the Kiveti; even Jwr lord's JorntH store of cash 
is given into her keeping and she usually hides it away somewhere where lie himsolf 
cannot get el it, eouswioently when the husband wunUi any money he frequently 
has to nm to the field to get it from his wife. The duties of the boys are 
particulariy the herding of the goats aud calves. The young Mkaraba has, however, 
much besides to lenm. The use of the knife, in which they are very afcUfu], the 
making of ornaments and other articles, but in particular the uk of the bow and 
o^w,are all neoeasary parte of liis training and as intellectiml learning there is aU 
Ute law and oiistom of hie tribe to he acquired. A regretteblo part of his education 
IS tlie instruction given at the second oirmimcisioii In the art of stealing and much 
else ilmt ii oomipt and depiuv^ 

Young children are carried by their motliem in loathet hugs on thdr books. 

Jiie hag is stored away luid ktet mado into a pair of aandak when the child baa 
grown up. 

Formerly the clothing used by the Akaraba was of skinii. such aa may still be 
e^n worn by meat of the woman in Machakoa. These have now euUrely given 
place to the ordumiy European blfinlcet for both sexes. ^Ve b matter of fact the 
^amba does not use much dothiag, for iu the fields it is diseardwl, as also in the 
village, so tliat the blanket is practically only worn when on a jminaey cr when 
^ing anywhere. Poorer people wear only a loin cloth, thm is geiiemlly not wore 
y men who have blankets. Of late, the young men have taken much to uaing a 
lorn cloth and a small blue or bright oolourod Uben cloth over the ahoulders, hut it 
IS by no mouna ail who can afford this. The women also wear a sisort apren from 
the waist, about 6 inches in front and about a foot broad behind j of late I have 
noticed the introdootion of short skirts mode of pleated doth, which, I am told is 
a rteppearance of an older custom. The aprens are thickly smeared with fat 
Children rendy have any clothing excepting the girls who wear the aame sort 
of aprons as ore worn by the women. Head^lreMea ore really more to be reGOttied 
as decoration than clothing, they consist of monkey skins made into tall hat* tmA 
caps of various hides, often with the hair left on thorn, so that they look more 

IrTrebl^Sk^^r 

The oreamente worn by the Akamba are almost all made of bomts and wire. 
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Of the former, neoltbwB are made of a singlo row of bcade atmng 00 a wire, imil 
are worn by both seJte*; a very fnvpurite decoration for young men are broad 
coUare of blue, green and yellow beads. Beads are otherwise mainly used by 
women and girls. A number of bead etruJgs are worn round the hips; in the 
eastern parts a string of thick glass lieads is worn, to whieli Is attached behind a 
broad pad of boad work, bolding a tail of diains, which is cnt off whan tho girl 
marries, while the bead string is left On the legs and above the albows, bonds of 
bead work are worn, while from the ankle to the knee tbe legs are often cased La a 
string of beads, the latter decoration is oommon, particularly in the eastern parts. 
The ^tteras into which the Iwods are worked are remarkably neat, and show a 
taste for colouring and regularity whioli is surprising. But more ia^ious and 
finely worked are the many wire-made ornaments, particularly ihose worn Uy.tlie 
Anako. The chains of brass, copper and iron wire which ore worn in profusion are 
sometimes of such tine make that one could scarcely bslisve them to be of native 
work, thoee worn round the aoklts and below the knees are sometimes ao dolitMitely 
matie that at firat sight they do not look like chains but bands of thin metsL Such 
chains are aUo worn hung in the ears or passed through the lobes and carried over 
the top of the ear. Bound tlm body bands of spiraUy wound wire are worn. The 
Binall tweesera used for pulling out the ejelaabee and eyebrows aro usually bound 
round with thin wire or giraffe toil hair. Older meu usually dier^ most of these 
decorations and retain only one or two necklaces and^a few chains in lire ears, a 
chsin is also worn round tire neck, from which hangs a pair of tweerers. used for 
pulling out the hairs of the beard, together with the never failing snntf box. which 
is mado of horn, hollow reeds, polm nuts and a variety of other articles. Gonmion 
to both sexes of all ages are tho spiral braas bTUcelets worn on the arms: the 
Anake are vary fond of wearing these so that they cover the whole arm aud often 
become so tiglit on the limb that they have to be out to relieve tbe pinching. 
The Anake are very particular about their uraaments and keejt them dean and 
bright with fat and other means; if ever a Mwanoie goes to work he will strip 
himself of all hie decorations rather se if he were going into mouniing, but as a 
matter of fact, it would be itoiwssihle for him to work much with it all om Tho 
variely of ornameute is most astonishing as is also the wonderful use uiado of tire 
most common Buropsan urtiolee, such as metal parte of umbicllna. A most 
coiuiuoii tiniament is s single ring of wire or brass, these are worn on all the fingers 
and thumbs; occasionally one sees long oval rings covering tho whole length of tire 
finger, they are said to be fighting rings but t think they are not of Sdkaiuba 
origin. Coins hollowed oat in tho centre are also very commonly used ns rings, 
both on the fingers and in the ears- Peouliar to the older men are rings of 
dephaut hide worn above the elbow | it is said that foirnerly if a man bad many of 
these ho wss much respected aa they denoted that he waft a great elephant hunter. 
Lai^ rings of ivory neatly jointed with ebony rivets are also worn above the 
elbow, likewise heavy metal rings, but these are saitl not to be of Mkamha but 
Galla origin. 
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(JccawoiinJJj- Due aeea little brass splmls hujag hy a hook frtjm the tim of the 
ear, these were apparently muoli used in fonnat times w they are now by the 
Themka. A ilietinct featore of tiie Akaraba i$ the absence of large ear (tecoFatlons, 
The eara are piereed to ailniit fine chnina and may ho dmwn down slightly by the 
weight but they are never distended as among so many other tribes. Altogether 
the Mkamlitt waes very little disEgnrement of the face and body. 

Of such decora tions to t he body aa are need the meet diatinctivo ie the cutting 
of tilt* teeth \ for doing this a small chisel is used; the operation ia performtsl at a 
veiy- early age ami results in a very rapid decay of the teeth, particularly of those 
which are cut into very fine points. I have ht^rd it said that the people of 
different parts have no fixed manner of cutting the teeth but affect whatever style 
suits them. 1 hare, however, never board this from people who have travelled 
much in the country, the three styles ! Jwve already mentioned are in my opinion 
moat rigidly followed by the people of their respective dislriota and it ia even not 
nousiuU to hear Kitui people speak of others as " men who cat two teeth.” It is 
doubtful wliether this custom ia very old among the Akamba; they themsalvea my 
that it was not done in former timea and I have aeea a few very oJd men whose 
teeth were not cut and who laughed at the present-day habits, particularly on tins 
aomunt. 1 am told that the same is the case with sf>me of the oldest men ia 
hlachakos. I was also told by an old man that formerly it was not the custom for 
men to ^ave their he^s excepting after a certain age and that certainly the various 
*■ foolish " styles of hair dress of tlie present day were not seen in his time. To^lay 
It IS a very oorainon practice for botli sexes of aU ages to shave the head completely, 
but there are also mttny fanciful styles of dressing the hair when that ia not dona 
These styles qhaugo very rapidly so that 1 can recall several meu whom I tuive 
seen on many occoaioaa but soaroaly ever with the same manner of wearing 
the hair. It seems that the Mwauoke shouhl leave a little tuft of hair on the 

crown but more often be now twists it into little pointetl hunches all over tJie 
head. 


The liairs of the face, including the cyolaalte!i and eyebrows, are all pulled out 
It is apparently considered ridiculous to leave three, but'oM men may be seen with 
short lieatds. The practice of pulling om the eyetaslies ooconats, I think, for so 
much eycsicbiess which one notices among Uva Akamlia; according to them how¬ 
ever, it has the opimite effect ami when a man has bad eyes he will at once puU 
out all the lashes should he not have done bo before: ^ 

Tatooing of the body is done by burning and acarring the skin. Tfic former is 
affected more by the men bnt net very freqmmtly. The women often adorn thsm- 
advea by cuts mode in the skin which la pidl^l out for this purpose; this makes a 
^go lump and tliose aro carried in linas over the breasts and down the aMomen 
fetwcou the breasts thick lumps ore raised by deep tuts into the flesh. These 
d^oraciona ■‘ra. Iwwever, not common to all Akamtsa. the majority perhaps Lave no 

with them Ideas of hoauty, Tho Mkombu's conceptions on this subject havo 
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AlwaTB seemed to roe very free from any tiling dintorted. If U»Id to piek oat the 
best-looking girl at o dance ha will genemUy select one thnt a European would 
pmbably think the beat bwkiiig, bat the Miauiba is a remarkahle connoisseur, for 
mere features of face will not suffice for him, he takes everything into eoaaidomtion, 
feaiuresH, build, quality of akin and colour. I remember a man once expressing hU 
admiration for a girl, she wat very besutifnl in many ways, but, alas, her knees 
were all wrong I 

The Mkaiiilia is of course not to bo compared to some tribes in looks, on 
the contrary he is rather plain and lacking in expression, such as tlieroia has rather 
the tendency towards surliness hut many of the younger men have quite good 
features and when induced to smile they have a very pleasant exproBsion. 

Of the ocoupsliona of the Aksmba the most important is the cultivation of 
the land. They are, however, neither exiwrt cuitivatois not will they cultivate 
anything beyond what is required for their immediatB use j despite the frequency of 
famines no Mkamba thinks of over sowing more tlian is neceasary to carry him on 
to the next rains. The fields are situated on tine slopes of hills, very often just 
where tliera is no water and in fact the choice of the ground seenis more to he 
decided by the quality of soil than from a [wint of view of moisture. The 
reason is, I thiuk, that the crops aro ripe shortly after the mins, so that unless these 
fail the supply of moisture will be sufficient, whereas down in the hollows the 
grain is too liable to lie waahtsd out; also, so far os the *' Mawele," their chief source of 
food, is concerned, the soil see ms to bo a far more important coumderstion than the 
moisture. The ground is first cleared by firing the bush; this practice, which often 
Jays waste miles of country where an acre or so is sufficient, is more or leas necessary, 
as the labour of cutting it would be too muoh unless the ground were prepared a 
year in advance, a thii^ the Mkamba would, of course, never dream of doin& 
After burnmg it is cleared and the roots are dug up. For this work as woll os for 
hoeing the "Mue ** stave is used. This is a wooden stave made of various sorts of 
hard wood out to a fiat point. For sowing, on ordinary pointed pole is used, the 
person sowing strikes the polo into the ground and drops a few seeds into tho hole 
thus made,covoriiig it up again with the foot) smaller grain such as Mawele is sown by 
scraping tho ground a little with the foot. The sumo patoli of ground is used for 
about three years, and then it la loh and another arte chosen. In the some field all 
the difibrent sorts of groin cultivated oro sown; as a rule the Mkamba has two or 
more fields, a small one near his village, and anolber farther away, often a con- 
sideiahle dlKtance from the village. The grain mil ti voted varies somewhat in the 
diHorent dU^ricts, but the stock grain is always " Mawelo * (Kikotuba Mwe **). 
Maize is grown in most parts but not always (Kikainba " Mbembe "), These two ore 
sown during the autumn rains, colled “ ^^thua," and in between them are sown 
beans. All these ripen very qtdcbly and are harvested in February or Iota in 
January. This harvest time is an anxious one for the Akombo, for if the rains foU» 
not only ^ir chief food supply is loet but the next crops are always even more 
uncertain. 
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Out of three spring raitw (KikaiolKt “Uiwa”) I have not seen one tiiat did not 
faiJ, and only onoe the antumn &it>ps Iiave Bucoeefle^l. and thAit only very 
meagrely. 

Many are the destroyers and tebbeis to be guarded against in the fields, 
^telopesof every sort, wild pig, even biiflulo and elephant, but more tlinn any of 
these the baboons and pomnpinea are feared. To protect the oropa by <.iay and 
by night, wntebets are placed in the Helds on plalformB. Tboy are usually boys, 
girls and young women, who keep up a contrauous chorus of oriea and drive sway 
intruders witli stones slung from a sling callfd “ Kikutha." Very often a grass rope 
is carried from the {datfonn crosswise over the field, to which ate attached broken 
■rarthenwaro pots, gourds, ete„ to make a jangling nnise when the watcher pulls it. 

In the spring mitis the '*Mbazi “ (a kind of bean growing to about seven feet 
in height) u sown; it is roapod in September or early October. 

Ttio threshing of grain is done by the weinen. A piece of level ground is 
chosen and plastered over with a tltin layer of cow dung. On this the stalks ate 
heaped and the women, standing in a drele, beat it with sticks. This is done to 
continued cries and singing, the work being done in time to the singing; it must be 
admitted that the time occupied by the work licare no relation to the singing. 
Beans are husked in a similar manner, but with a short, heavy stick, Maise is 
removed from tlio cob by hantl 

The daily food supply is taken from the stores and prepared by the women. 
The husking of the grain is done by pounding it in a wooden trough with a pole, 
after which it is poured from one bowl into another so that the husks ore carried 
away by the wind ; if fine Hour ia desred it is them pouuded again, and after that it 
IB ground in a hollow stone by another small atone. 

Besides food atuffa, gourtlH are grown in dtc ficlcls. but to nothing like the 
extent to which they are cultivated in Maebakets. 

Tobacco is aUo grown in small quantiiica for making into snuff. Most of the 
tobacco used comes, however, from Kikuyu, Snuffing is a universal habit among 
the AkamU, while smoking b not very commonly seen. As a rule the Mkamla 
takes a pinch of enuJT betwoon his fingers, but it is very common also to use a little 
brush made of goats’ hair which b dipped into the snuff and inserted Lito the 
nostrils to be snuffed up; oocaaiomOly one also sees a little sort of flat spoon osed 
for tlm purpose. 

The land for cultivating a field, like the site for a village or the bash for 
cutting firewood, is free.to everybody to use as they like. Between the di^reat 
scttiemento there are always stretehes of oninhabited coimriy, ao that disputes 
between the different scttleuieDts cannot easily arise, and within such settiemento 
they rarely occur; for one thing, of eoum, the population is so thin that there is 
plenty uf land for everybody. When, however, a emn moves to a new diatriet he is 
required to give a goal to the eldem first Tbs is required for the taking of an 
oath between himwlf and the elders. The oath binds him to help every 
member to recover any lost property that be may know of, at least this is how it 
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was expbiDed to tue, but I aumiJaa that it realljr bindfi him to be faithful to the 
eottlemeut, eiid if bo this may pocount for the fact that do Mkambo will ever give 
aclVerse eviileuM ngaiust a niEui of his own distTict in a case agaiust auothec of a 
dilferent settlement. The new-comer is then admitted into mid Tegnrdod as a 
member of the settlement. The goat paid for this is csnllod " MatlninBu " 

jUI important in tlie village are tlie cattle. To a Mharal^a hia greatest pride 
and joy are his cattle, notliing else has the same value in his eyes ; I luar even a 
wife is a Becotid eonaideration to Lliaae, for after all she is only valued as a portion 
of the herd. But it is not the mere feeling of opulence tliat mates the Mkamlm 
prize hia cattle so highly. To part with a cow, e.'tcei)tmg for the purclioae of a 
wife, is grief and pain to him, and ia fact the caittle paid for a wife can bo 
rognnltHl more in the light of a deposit, for if sho leaves him ho has Oib right to 
claim his own animals hack. No sort of ownership by purchase or otherwise can 
persuade a MtamlMV tliai another man has a right to the calf of a cow which is in 
hU kraal : if the cow U hia, then its calves should he with him, A native said to 
me once," Evei^y day I look at my cattle mid I say these 1 inherited from my 
father, those are their increase, these were paid for my brother who was killed, 
and these I gut for my daughtera. but if 1 alsughter or sell thorn, wiio sliall remind 
me of all this." It ts also regarded as very unpraiseworthy dispose of a cow 
received in payment for a daughter, for tlisn all tics between her and the village of 
her father seem to be broken, f shall never forget the horror displayed by a 
nJitive who complained that he was starving, when I suggested that he should 
Blaughtor a cow; such a thing is iiioonceivable to the afkaniba; bulls may on occasion 
be sacrideed, but cows never; neithar will lie ever think of selling a cow, even if 
he is on the verge of starvation. The manner in which a Ifkamlw regards hia 
cattle ia thus wore in the light of family hoirlooma, they also tell the position of 
tlie family and ate a record of its past. It is oonccivablB, then, what a calamity 
cattle disease is to them, t know an old man whoso cattle were dying of disease, 
and the sight wus ao Leartrendirig to him. that he could not stand it aud went to 
stay elsewhere until the calamity should he post. jVa a matter of fact, Kitni was 
until quite lately vety tree of disaoso, but about twenty years ago tens of 
thousands died of Rinderiiest, and the Akamba say that sinca then they are poor. 
Tills ia, however, not the casecompared with many tribes) they are very rich. It is 
difhculL to eay liow mmiy head a rich iliamba will have, partly becausa be has 
urf idea of their uuiuhers himself, and partly because of the practice of keeping 
portioQB of the herd in various parts of the country. This ia done largely because 
the water supply may be itisufficieiit, but also because if any miafortune arises, such 
as aieknees in the herd or raids by enemies, the whole herd cannot bo loat The 
welfare of tliB cattle is thus a uiatter of great conw^rii to tlio Akamlia, wherefore 
there are several mica to be regarded, to break which brings misfortune. Thua one 
of the strict^t rules forbids a man to cohabit with a woman while the cattle are 
out graidng. They may also never !» counted, and therefore the owtier will 
toerely cast his cyeovoT the herd when it returns to the village, to detect if a beast 
VOL :tUll. 2 L 
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is iijj$9jDg, ttrajitlipg of cattle is tioiie in v&ricDfl patteriiB by burning, soinetimeR 
lines Will be seen from tiie eye itiQng the Jtilnks U) tlic tuil ^ n)iti\'e& 

do not, however, use imy brsjids at alL 

The herding » not begun until the siin is widJ up ami tlm dew dried off th& 
gross, Miiiiy of the wcslthtet AkEiitibu einploy Akiknyu for this work ns well tvs 
for tield Inbour; such employees itoeivo o goat per tnputh in payment. The fact 
that the Akikuyu take employment from the Akanibii accounts largely for the 
contempt the Akamba have for this trib& 

Milking is done only by the women \ the milk is need for ranking ghee, end 
is largely drunk also. 

I'or eiekiiesa of people a very favoorite inedieiue is the blooi.1 of a cow, which 
is extracted from the jugular vein by shooting a small cJiisel-shapud arrow into tlie 
vein, which is tigli Qy imund up with cord. 

Less valuable than the cattle arc, of course, the sheep anci goats, of which 
about thirty are Terifoned as equivalent to a cow, Tlie Akamba are very rich irj 
Una kinti of stock also, their raain use h for presents and Eaeriiicea. The skins are 
used for thp making of sandals, alaeping mats, and oUier skin articles. But 
pcrliapa their mam use to the Mkaraba nowadays is for trading. Largo goats such 
aa arc refjnired for many of the sacrifices are called “ Masai’*! the term is also 
applie<l to large bulls. 

Poultry are kept in all the villages; the Akamba do not eat the eggs,but 
fowls are veiy often micd for minor sacrifices and presents. 

Honey gathering ia generally practiseti araoug the Akauiba. ,V eortain 
amount vs coUected from the wild bees in Iteo trunks, but by far the greatest 
quantities ore obtained from the honey hives, which are put into the trees. They 
atv often kept at gnat dLstances from tiio milage. Baobab ti«s are particularly 
selected for this purpose, and aw climbed by mejm!i of stakes driven into the trey, 
trank. The hive is made of a section of a tree trunk hollowed out with n long 
chisol, at each end it is closed by a slab of wood. The honey is found ready after the 
rains, and the bees oro then driven out at night by nnioking tlietu out, Tlie honey 
barrels aw always marked with tlie mark of the dan (not of the famUy), and their 
poesossioa is most sacred. Often they are further protected by a spell laid at the 
tree, which causes a thief to be bitten by snakes on descending from the tree, 
ttirmerly. if & man was caught three times stealing hives ho was kilteil: to be- 
found in the tree was regarded as equivalent to imving committed the theft. It Ja 
only quite latterly that 1 have heard complmiits of suck thefts being coiuiuitttil. 
The combs Ukeu from the bive are squeesed by hand to eitraet the honey 
bWrly the wax was thrown away, but now it is sold, and forms mi important 
article of trade for tlie imtivee. Hie honey is not used much for eatiug, but is 
desUned nlmuat entirely to be made inio the much lovetl honey beer ■‘ Njoki ^ 
But for this 1 aui afraid that tlio Aknmba would not bother much about the honov 
collwtmg. The honey is fermentorl by putting the Loofa fruit into it, Tlie brew 
tlius made lias not au unpleasant taste, oral would not be a very intoxicating 
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liquorifit were not drunk in ench tenia rkable tjuantitiee* When a Mkaniba is 
about to iiave a beor-driok he will colJ a few seloct frienda, anti the drinkiiig does 
not ceaae until all the beer is fipiahed. Apart from the unceasing bu *2 of 
conversation prooeeding from the hut, one can alu'aya tell when there is a beer- 
drink going on by the number of people seen sitting around tlw village: men from 
far and near get tlio news and come in the hopes of being offered a drink ; I have 
known them to wait abont in this happy expectation from Botirise to sunset. 
Motttly the beer-drinks end in everj body Iwing wildly intoxicated, and then as 
often as not a fierce fight sDsnea, and it U on such occasions that perhaps 
90 per cenC^ of the uiurdcre committed ocenr. 

Other intoxicating drinks are made of sugar wine, palm sap. and bananas, or if 
none of thee© is to be had " Mawele " uisy be used. Sugar cane is nut lu)^y 
groi^fi iu Kittti, hut where there is an umiBiially damp siiot it is generally fonncL 

Among the Akamba the smith doeft not appear lo occupy the peculiar position 
he bolds among certain other tribes. Here lie is not required for the making of 
spente and swords and thorofore his duties are not all ijiiportant to the tribe. Ae 
a matter of fact most Akamlm ean do their own smith’s work, but thore are certain 
men called “ Mutui ” whose doily work it is to fashion knives, axes and other metal 
iinplemeiits. A forge is made of a hollow in the ground in which charcoal is put; 
IjcUows are made of two leather bags which end in a wooden mouthpiece and this 
is introduced into a clay funnel loading into the foi^go. At the lop the leather hugs 
are fitted with wooden rims, and a man, or usually a l>oy, sitting on the ground, 
takes n bog in each lumd, holding them by tlie rims, and lifting them up and down 
d«a the blowing. 

Most of the arrow heads, etc., are now tuade of European iron wire, and 
(mother great source for metal is the railway, from whioh quantities of iron pntte 
are stolen and even bolts extracted treiu the liitea. h omierly, howev er, and it may 
still l« even now, iron was obtaitieii from the hrematite found in the dry river 
lieds. 

Some Ornaments may require the work of a smith, but most are made by the 
wnarera thcnuielves or by men who do a small trade by selling them to othora. 
Ibo thinness of wire requiiad for much of tlie liner work is not to be obtained 
from the traders, probably hooause it is too expensive for the native to buyi Tlie 
Akaiolia, however, draw the wire tine tliemseJves by hammering the end down and 
passing it through a fine hole in a small Steel plate; the wire is passed round a tree 
ami while one man pulls the one end the other draws the steel plate along the ivire. 
For making the links of cliains a most ingonious device U used. The wire is first 
wound into a long spitaL To do this a small block of wood or rhinoceros bhle, 
attached to a stick at one end, lias a peg passed through a hole at the other end. 
This damps a straight bit of stool wire and the wire to be wound is passed through 
the same hole and likewise liohl by the peg. By holding this wire and turning the 
block reutid and rennd, the wire is twisted rontid the straight steel wire and thus a 
spiral is obtained. This is much used for wearing round the body, but to be made 
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mUi links it is cut into a unmber of parts sach comprised of two twists. By then 
iuseiting a etrong rieedla on gacli aide (uid iieiiding the twists outw^mU the link is 
coinpleto and baa only to Is pinolied with a pair of twceiicts when making the 
clidn. It is said that during the famine the jUcambi* used to obtain a load of food 
in Kikuyu for a ohain. 


TJie arrows are made triangle shaped with a barb on each side at the end of a 
short iron abaft The iieaii leaia tbo owner's mark cut into the melnl The iron 
shaft is fitted into a abort wooden socket and this is fitted on to tho main shaft 
tipd bound round with the akin of porcupine quUlBi The object of this device is 
that, if an attonipt is made to pull the arrow out of a ivound, only the shaft wiJl 1» 
pullod away while the he^id wilt remain in the wound. At iho other end the arrow 
has a notch and is feathered with Lhrea featham Tim iiart aa well as the tip of 
the abaft arc generaUy bound with giraffe hair. As a mle each nmu has a 
particular length ami weight of arrow which suila hitn. The accuracy with wliioh 
a man will tnake a number of arrows each exactly like thu other is remarkable, 
considering Uiat he lias only a knife to work with; to convert the knife into a 
simple sort of plane it is pierced through a thin piece of wood. To smooth the 
surface of the arrow a certain leaf is used, which, by reason of its ronghness, acts as 
sandpaper, Tlie bow is fafiJiionod bytho same simple lueana; it is choaen from 
several sorts of wood and to make it pliable it is eoaked in fat and heateii over a 
fire. For huntlug big game n heavier bow and arrow are used. For shootbig birds 
a siaall arrow with a barb like a nail is usod. The bow* is strung with cord made 
of sinew, for which the sinew taken from the Jcg of a giraffe is preferred; the 
aiiiew' is well dried and then shroddeii into small threads which uro twisted 
together; this gives an oxeessivoly strong cord. 


The arrows are thickly covered with poison, not on the point so much as on 
tliC inetflJ sliaft. To preserve the poison and to protect the one carrying the antiW’s* 
they are bound round tiie poisoneiJ part with hue goat skin strips. The poison is 
extremely virulent: it is made from the wood of the AA'oit-a?iM«rrt Sthimpeni tree; 
by boiling it down only a thick gliitinoua niaaa is lefL TrVTmn fresh it is said to kill 
a man almost insUntanoously; it sacme to have a paralysing effect upon the brain 
and for thia reason I suppose it works more quickly on animals, whose life in very 
much dependent on the brain; thus I «ii told that if the poieoii kills an iusect in 
five minutes it will kill a man in one minute; the natives also say that, for inatapce, 
a Jiott is rendered immetliataly powerksa ou being shot ly a [ioiaoned arrow. If' 
however, tha poison ia uet very fresh, it ia very much leas efifective, also there are 
different qualities of it, tlw beat being that got froui the coaat; the poison k not 
found mixcb in Kitui and most of it is imported Tlio native cure against it ia to 
eat the poison, and i have heard of fieople lieing cured who did thie, but 1 cannot 
say if it WM due u> the treatinent entirely. 

When not in use the airowa are carried in a quiver made of leather ■ 
occaaiDBally one sees them made of hollowed hranebos of palm tree and 1 IjelkW 
ilmt foTiitorlj these were very commoiily \kmA, 
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A Mkftiqba can shoot an arrow op to about 300 yards, but his markfltnanshiii 
oven at » close diatanoe is snrpriaidgly poor: I hove seen men who arc reokoaed to 
be good ahots unable to hit a si* inch maik at forty paces. The tiafcivee tbeimsalveB 
say that fortuerly they used to be touch better ehota, and that all those who shoot 
are hunters only. This is possibly true, since they rarely have occasion to use 
Lheir arms ttow, and the method of hunting does not necessitate goori marks- 
tn^nBhip. 

Tito Akntoha hunt very little for food, hut fomierly elapltont hunting was a 
great ocenpation for tlie object of getting ivory. It is said that large caravans 
Tinmheriug several hundreds of Akamlia used to go down to tlic coast with ivory to 
trade. Nalivee still know the roads these caravjjns used to follow to Kisraayn and 
olsewhete, but they are now all overgrown. 

When liuuting elephant the Akamlsi go in large numbers, and if they come 
upon a herd they will kill every animal in it. In doing this they surround the 
herd, and one after the other they run up to within a short distance of the elephants, 
s) looting their arrows and re tiring ([uickly while othere come up frotu another sid& 
The arrow, being shot at a very short distanBc. penetrates deep into the flesh. I was 
told by an old hunter that he could shoot his arrow in up to the feathors ^ whether 
ihli is true I cannot say, hut if shot by a powerful man the arrow ocrtuiuly lias a 
considerable velocity. In this way, therefore, there is no aim needed, the distance 
is notlung and the mark is big, for it does not matter where a poisoned arrow liita, 
the eflect is the same. 

Much ws elepliaiit hunting is a thing of the past, ao also all Aghting haa veasctl 
and the Afkatnha of tonlay is oil else but capable or desirous of flgbting. It seeraa 
that the Klkamba manner of tightuig wna never very dHtsperate, Tlio Theraka say 
Lliat they were women in war. but very dangerous in thick bush; but among them¬ 
selves Warfare seems bo have ooiittistctl largely of much msliing aliout and shouting 
until one side or the other was teirified and ran away. Tiiis also is told by a 
missionary who witneaseil auch w'arfare in former times. Katives have told me 
that certain people had medicine which they smeared ijetween their tliuinh and 
forefioger, the merit of which was that it made it impossible for them to err in 
their aim, and that such people were often not allowed to go to war because of the 
destruction that tliey did. This somewhat comic view of warfare sihows that the 
object of the fighting wh* not so much the destnictioii of the enemy, hut when, 
despite this, it la certain that niunbers were killed, this is only to Iw cuplaincil by 
the fact that the fighdng went on cx>ntiuuouBly. Wlien going out to fight, the 
Akamba used a short Bute called “ Kgoli," a small horn about three inches in 
length, which is blown much an we should blow into tbo hollow of a key. The 
Xgoli has a very abtill and dUcordant note, well suiteil for its purpose; it was also 
used, as it ia now still, for collecting the people. Apparently it was very common 
for the women to go out to view the fightiog from a distance. 

Of arts, such lui baeket-uinkiiig and decoratmg with dyes and coloiin, the 
Akatnba appear to know nothing. A very tine rod colour ia obtained from certain 
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berries* and need ssometimes to dye sJtina for knife sheatbe. In their potterj' uud 
wood work one reninrke a touil nb^neo of any suggestion of nrt. 1 have seen a 
few gourds □niaiiiented with designs burned on tlteni, but these are so very rare 
Uiat I am inelinerl to tfiiiik that they are not otiginai Kikamlie work. I’eculiar bJi 
them are only the baskets, c&llad “ ohondo," I thmk ; they are mode of string, wliieh 
is obtained frotu iMtohub tree bark; for this only the young 1inobni> trees are auiteti. 

I have now spoken of the village and its inmates, tttgether with their interests 
and eecupaLiona. Asa human habitation the village iias vei-y little of which to Ijoost, 
blit it ia eseeatially the Mkauiba'a eaatic. We at least see tbis village veiy ranch 
from the Thome only; of alt tliatitoontsms and os to tlie Mkatuba we do not know 
teach. Yet this would be its most interesting side, for it takes the place of village 
and State; it ia the birth and burial place of its inhabitants; tbeir interests go 
practically not beyond its umiiadinte sarreundiDgs, It is to be regretted that this 
side of primiti^’e life is not more accessible to ua, und wLotlier it ever will be is 
[uucit to be doiihtod* for when the native admits iis to it he will himself try with 
setui-eivilired Huperiority to forget it. 

The old men utid the vfomen are Always much attached to their village, and 
nothing but necessity will induce them to trek elsewhere. And yet most of the 
elders have moved their vilUges time out of number; I could count numberless 
villages which have moved witliin the last two jeans, in fact there is a constant 
moving about of the Akamba. But always there is a good reason; it mav be lack 
of water, but inorti often the place has become unlucky; deaths in the family, 
sicknosa among them or their cattle, or aliseuee of children; ojiy of these iiiiafor* 
tunes will induce ihe Mtumia to have recourse to the wisdom of the medicine man, 
and ilia verdict will genetally be tlutt bin village is uuiucky, the haunt, perhaps, of 
miscliievoiis spirits, and then the family movea elsowlmre. If they do uot move 
far they will often take the grass and sticks of the old huts, or may oven traiiaporl 
the fiaiuoworks wliolc, but if this is not done tlie cntTancc ia dosed, the ^ullage is 
loft standing ^ it is, and in jwrhaps ebt months it is a mooldering heap of grnt^ 
and sticks. After the next rains the bush liegins to creep over it. and in a very 
ahort Lime it is loat out of sight. The only evidence of itx existence is then a 
broken pot or a hollow grinding stone lying in the busli. Such e^udencee can lie 
seen everyivJiere, and tlcnote that parte which are now completely destitute of 
liahitatLons were once well populated. 


Tme Dance. 

The dance (Kikamba “ Wathi") is a never foiling souree of oiitertaiiunent to the 
Anake and girls; as a nile wlmn a European travels in KittU he will be honoured 
at every camp with these, and very often 1 have seen young men and girls follow 
iny caravan for days for tliia purpoeo: in fact some of tlie young men are said to 
simply wander reund the countty ia search of dances. The amusement is a Iiarmless 
one, excepting in oo far ns it olTecta the intellectuaf life of the Mkamla. 
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Ther^aro aaid to bo fiva dlfli'emtil; kinds of dances j but only a trained eve, I 
think, could detect more tJ)an two main ekissea, one being a aimple rhythmical 
movenient of the body nccompaJiied by dramming and ein^ng, the other a wilder 
perforaiatico of which the main feature is the beating of tinie with Rtrings of hells 
wound toimd the legs. TJie detnila. Iiowever, of the dance vary constantly and are 
very much subject to tlie whims of faaliion, But in all dances the * Bcema 
not to vary. This consUta of o drculwr rolling of the Bhouldere in time with the 
dancing of the men. Tlie formal procedure is simple and monotonouB. ^e dance 
is begun by tiie young men standing in line while the girls approach and point to the 
particular one each one chooses as her partner; in domg this they must approach 
very slowlyi any haste is a breach of good mannerei This done, the girls stand in 
Une, each one with her arms round her neighbour's waist, and the young men 
npproaoh; previous to this some of them will be seen walking up and down singing 
boastful phrases such as “I am a lion,'’ “ I am a leopard," and so forth, whereby the 
girls are supposed to he impressed by their boldness and eourage, man timii 

scAndir^t before his partner rests hb cheek against here and the Ngui eommences 
his seng. This figure may last half an hour and when ended the drums strike up 
and the ilancing commences* consisting of a rhytimuca! swaying of the body and 
shaking of the shoulders; the girls do not Join in the singing. As a rule there are 
twice ns many men as girls aud those that have no partners stand behind and take 
part in the singing and dandug. The .lancing grows furious at times, individual 
.Iftucere perform capers of their own up and tiown the line, in which they show a 
remnrkable capability for maintaining the general time of the dance. At intervals 
the danoera retire and the dnmimers advance, beating their drums funouslj. Tlic 
dnimmere often indulge m the most brazen flirtations to which their mieiit seams 
to entitle them. After a ivhile all retire, partners are choeen agam and the 
performance reoonimenoea; thb goes on hour after hour with untiring vigour. In 
the eastern juirls bells are almost always used. They are made of tm folded over 
and tilled with bits of metal or stone. Two ye&ra ago only a few us^ to be worn 
round the ankles, but now the whole log from the ankle to the thigh is covered witli 
tiiem; latterly 1 have notioc<l that whole bisonit or tea tins are attaohad to the 
string and tilled witli stones. 

The drums used are hollowed tree trunks coverml with thin skin, enake skins 
are particularly useil; the dram b some four feet in length, but may be as much as 
sis feet long ; they are slung from the shoulder ami held betweau the knees, the 
locating is done with one hand and with the other a leather strap is used. If the 
dancing goes on for long a tire is Ht and the ekins heated to lighten thcui anil 
improve the tone. 

The Watbi dress is both eimple and elaborate, tliat ia to say there Is little 
covering and much decoration ; for the girls it is very bad form, to dance with a 
blanket The young men liong about theniselvca every trinket and article they 
possess. The beaii Is smeared with red earth and fat and cocks’ feathora ate stuck 
in tlie liair while the freni of the head is adorned with a long streamer mode of 
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several feathere spUceil into one another. Of lute, uIbo, huta of CoiibxiB monkey fur 
have come into foshion and whieka of the satne fur. The latter are carried in their 
hands ;«nuI1 bowa bound with girnlfc hair anti wire or throwing duh® decorated in 
the some way are also brenght to the dauce; failing any of these the men always 
liave atickfi or long tliin wands. Unfortunately all thia finery is.often apoilt now- 
adaya by tawdry European articles such as cheap umbrellas of tiie most gampish 
sort, AS often as not made still more ludicrous by the addition of an ostrich feather 
fitted on to the point. Cheap niitrors, empty Jam pots, or hate made of hits of 
lia^r aro also uiudIi prisetl; I lieard onro of a man who was particularly proud of 
u Court Summons form which lie l«d converted into a liat. Jn the eastern parte 
the girls wear bca<! collars, whicJi apparently were used all ever imt have been 
droppe<l in many parte, noconling to the wearDrs, because they rub the dtouldors 
uore. Formerly it was probably the custom to come to Uie dance fuUy armed; veiy 
often one now sees poisoned arrows carried by tlm Anake, a proctice which ien very 

dangerous one, os in the general oouunotiou accidente may easilv occur whicli can 
result in death. 

There la a very marked difference between the dances performed by the 
people around Kitui Station and tliose of the rest of the district The former are 
ereumoro monotonous and are matlu hideous by the form of song, which cansists in 

ft V(fiy imaiu]isdiotifl crociking in tlie 


Tlie life and soul of the dance is the ^Xgui^ He is the solo eiuger and 
conductor of tlie iknce, lie directs tJie varioiis movemouts of the tlftucers aqd above 
all he is the composer of the Wathi song. lu conaeqaoftte of these talents he 
IS a person held much in esteem, and I have often notiewi that if .an «Xgiii ■■ i, ^ 
a caravan bo generally becomes the beail man. 

As a general rule the Ngui makes up a new song for evciy new moon and this 
lasts until the next moon. Tlic favourite time for dancing is at night when there is 
a bright moon. H may, however, happen that particular droumstouees give the 
oompoBCT material for a new song, thus the arrival of a European is geaeniJiv ao 
oci^ion forthe Xgui tosbew hb tnlcnt.and then the European may have the pleiaure 
of heanng some pceoliarity of his conimenbed on in song for several hours together 
Ti.e songjs rarely very* full of meaning and in fact often seems so void of meaning 
that It IS difficult to appreciato Thus I remember some old women singing 
for three houra together -‘the bawl b foil**: mostly, however, the songs viva 
charactenirtic examples of native thoiiglit and idea^ I give here two whil 
sung in my camp, translated literally us tlmy were sung;_ 


1 , 

Tlie European has came and found titncli ivory; 
He Ims seen that the Akamba are fools 
And has taken all the ivojy to the Ixtma. 
daheja Wakalhiilj. 
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AVakatliiill, wa Tajoinbiia, MtiBtokft 
I will not atand 'witli the of the “ Offiee “ ; 

I will aUnd near like the " has " at the iriation. 

line bull will net drive aws 7 iiuiiiy bulls; 

iluu like clephanta to the pUoe where the girls atand. 

Jaheja Wakathuli, wa Tf|jomhua, iTuaiolia 'VTakathoIi, wa Tyombua, and 
Mtuioka were the names of some girls uf tlie distriot and this ref rain was the 
subject of the choroa. 

The final song has reference to some ivory whicli was confiscated. In the 
second song ‘‘the people of the office'^ were some of my men, who probably on 
acoonnt of their clothing and superior position were attractive to the girls and 
therefore unwelcome in tlic dan Co to the mem 

Tlie " bos " means the train and U, I boliove^ a corruption of the word passenger 
(tmin). Now tire Ngii) iiad been to Nairobi and hia eoinparison of hiinaelf to the ttuin 
was, no doubt, a little conceit of superior knowledge. Anyone who sees a train come 
into a atation may be aimck with the iuipicssioD it conveys of an immovable 
appearance, a moment ago so rapid and Uving; it stands there ponderous and scorn' 
ingly rooted to the spot. This, at least, I fancy w'ss what remained in the Ngni's 
uicumry and llicrcfore when ho wanted to express how immovably ho would stand 
apart, the picture of the tiain recalled itself to his mind. Such n line of tlmt^;ht 
is typical of the Mkumba: ho ts very quick at noting anything clmracterbtie, as is 
shown from the many quaint namcc given to Europeans 

Tlic dance is by no means an invariable formality: particular fads come up am I 
lost their season, but the above description will give an idea of the general fonii of 
<lance used. 

A acpoiate dance performed by the young men olono is often done as a 
side show,au<l in fact whenever a number of young men are tt^Lher it will not Is) 
long 1>efore they start dancing. 

The old weineii have n dance of their own which consists of drmittning b}' one 
of them while the others engage in a com petition of the most grotesque wriggling 
and twisting about. I have noticed tliat the older the women are the more 
vigorously they take part in this, and as the main object is to compete until one of 
them is tired oat, I presume that their object is to show that" there is life in the old 
dog yet." A song is not wanting here cither, as a rule tlie drummeress ainga It 
while tiie teat join in the chorus, or a man will oblige tliero by doing the singing. 

Tlie old men also have u very stately sort of dance, but the “ Ntbeleaeemed 
to be debarred from this form of amnsement. 

There are many other forms and occasions for dancing: it must be remembered 
that the natives can do no work without its md ; special dances are also used 
for medical and spiritual purposes, and all there are denoted as " Waihi.*' 
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A$ to the usefulness of the denee, it is of coum conducive to ait idle 
existenco for the young tncu; it has« liouiever, this one advantage that, as I firmly 
believe, the wore a youiig tu&u dancee the Im ho will be addicted to drinking. In 
a way it ia a lieolthy ainusement and ptesetves, as one might say, a childlike nature 
ill the iivvanake whicli is always )>referab!c to the roguish tendency which he is 
only too prune to fullow. Convening with some Anuke one day, they said to lue, 
“ We who dance do not drink, it is only the Auake, w'ho do not dance, who drink 
with their fathers," 


Kjicamiu IjAw, 

The laws franicil by the people with whwa we are dealing form a subject so 
intimately connected with oocurrences of their everyday lives and give such a 
clear insight into their natures that they ehotild be studied by anyone who has 
to deal with them. 

First of all as to those in whose hands the law lies, one might on first acquain¬ 
tance with the Akatuba tliink it impossible that there is any fixed law, or if there 
ia, ene might ssk oneself of what account it is, since one could [ind no person such 
as a chief who eonld exercise it. The rulerslup of a chief has this advantage that 
it enforces great discipline, hut it has the great dniwljack that it is left to one man 
tvho not only may abuse it but whose jsisition is, ia savage times, perhaps, always 
precarious. Very dilTerenl to Bucli a system is that of the Akatoba, Here the 
administration of tiie law lies in the fianda of a council whose tuemliors are those 
of the degree of “ NiUitua," or rather those eligible as members of the council are 
oldera of Xrania. Originally the N^aiiia was not a ** duly appointed "council which 
met regularly under any authority, but a man having a complaint to make would 
call together the elders of Nsauia and lay his case before them, but naturally the 
elders within one district would meet pretty regularly and try the cases of their 
localiiy. How for tliey could extend tlieir authority beyoud a very limited district 
is doubtful now ; if there was hostility' lie tween the districts of accuser und accused 
legal proceedings would be useless, and on the other hand, doubtless many of the 
former feinls arose just whore one party refused to acknowledge all legal authority; 
in either case redress would tie sought by force of arms. 

Tlifl Nzama now usnoUy meets in or near the vilh^ of a Government chief- 
The elders sit out of hearing of the parties and their witnesses, who appear 
separately before them. If the claim is for dowry or other debts the claimant will 
bring a bundle of sticks befum the Nsamaand cxplaiu his claim by signifying wimt 
each stick represents, after which he retires and the defendant appears aud states 
by means of the smne sticks what he mlniits; The sticks in regard to which there 
is no dispute are set aside and the eldena then retain only those rcpreseniiug 
the property in dispute. Of the elders thero is one chosen as the s[iokcsman, and 
he eunducte the trial, puUqacetioas and explains tlie cose to the other niembere. 
When all Imve then been fully heard, “ Hzama ” is pronounced and a certain number 
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of the elders go aside and disenas the matter; this is always done m low tones: 
wherefore the council ia called *' Jf^aiiia," which tiieaiis a secret <.’>u returning the 
cldcra give their docbbu ; it will very rarely Iw au abwlate decision, for imleaa itia 
A well-known claini the ehlers will net coniluit ihcnrsclves by accepting the siaie- 
ments of any nninbor of witnesses, knowing well tliat these are not to he depended 
upon, and therefore a very osttal decision ia that both parties shall etibmit to some 
minor ordeal or ahaU take the oath of *‘ Kiduto." Of the former there are soetal, 
of which the moat usual is the licking of a heated knife blade) lattorly, however, the 
elders have come to recognise that the judgment of thia ordeal is nut always above 
suspicion* The case may still not l» settled by the minor ordeal, for if one party 
then tleinands resort to Kithito tlve elders will call iipon the other to comply with 
the demand, 

Stoinge to say this Bual ordeal is often put off to the veiy last, and may. in 
many coses be performed long after the original parties are dead and gone. The 
Kithito b an article endowed with myalerious powers whereby if a man swear 
falsely lie will die in a gtvon time. It varies very much in comiiositioti and effect; 
it may he a concoction of all siorts of odds and ends in which hysena dung is very 
frequently found, or it may las simply nn empty horn ; it may kill the one who 
utfenda against it in a j'car, in a nionth. or in a few days j so also it may bring deaili 
to the offender alone or tohis wliole family: I am told that there are Kithitos w'bicb 
affect even the wliole clan. This article is i^ually fatal to touch excepting to its 
owner* The niauner of taking the oath is generally as follows; The pereon about 
to swear by it stantb before it. the Kithito being surrounded with stones, seven to 
eleven in number* His heels must leat on two of the atones and in his Itand he 
holtb a twig* Facing the Kithito, he then saj-s what he maintains to the truth; 
as he siioaks he tap® the Kithito with the twig, and finally tape Uiree times saying, 
“listen wdU if 1 tell a lie let the Kithito cat me" Upon this oath being taken 
nothing is decided in the ease, for if tlie man dies the decision is thetebj arri>ed 
at; if not, then nothitig can bo proved against him. Thus in the majority of cases 
the eldcre need ^ve no decuion excepting that tlie ordecd shall Iw undergone, or it 
one party refuse to do 8o he thereby aduiita himself to be in the wnmg and the 
case is decided. One of the piiiuary objects of the lizama, as u'ell os of KitliitOy is 
to avoid laying the rosponsibility of adecisiou on anyone iu porticutar. A Mkamba 
dreads being charged with any responsibility, which ia perhaps a reminiswuce of 
old days when no one knew how long existiDg institutions would lost, 

iJespite the awful fiower of tho Kithito, a man may as often us not swear 
falsely by it, but in such cases when lie falls ill the ouly means to escape death is to 
return any prapert}' wrongly obtaiwed in eotisequcnce of the oath being fidsoly 
takeiL Thus if n insn claims a cow' and swears falsely that he has a right to it and 
thereby obtains the c<>w, he will, any time he falls «ick, return tho covr mid request 
the owner to cure lum. I have, however, heard the oath token with the additional 
clause that if either party does &U sick the other shall not cure hUu, or if he does 
the bone of the Kithito sliall fall upon him. When tliis is added, the oath, of 
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^ which e fine of eoven tucw the value of the article stolen cat, be imrw! 

J^xaiuided m paj^ment is really for cempenBation or aa 

tthag to the wiijji, of the elders, but this is not the caw. I aekeU witie elders 

^ the case of a nmn losing botli L 
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In the tiaine ttiglK tbc bones must be carried awAy by the elil^ and tlirowti 
far away in the bu«h, Tlie skins likewise must not be left in the village, but are 
taken away by the elders atiJ may be used by those for any purpose, imnideJ that 
iliey are not elders of the same clan as tbe deceased. The cow ia left in tbe 
village and beeouies the projjerty of the woman, but she may not dis[>0sa «f 
it ill any way. 

W'lieti this oeteiiiony fans lieea performed, the nmrtlerer bos to Collect the 
balance of tbe blood money, which be will Jo by going round Cg various lueinbers 
of his elan and be^ing from them wliatever he is unable to pay bimaelf, Anioi^ 
tlie cattle hrcmgbt there must be one bull, and when all are got together and 
hrciiiglit to tbe village, the elder* collect there; besides these come membere of the 
fiitiiLly and clan, aa also strangers from far and near. The bull is then sbmghtered 
and wteu by the whole assembly j the skin ia cut up into small strips of whicli 
each person take* one piece. After this comes the tUvisiou of the cattle as follows: 
if there is a man of the same family present, he gets one cow and gives a bnll in 
exchange ; tbe village of the murdere<l man's mother got* a cow and gives a bull, 
likewise if there ia a half-brother of tbe deceased who does not live at his iidllago, 
he will get a cow and give a huU in exchange i if there is a village of tbe same clan 
close by they oleo are given a cow and return a bull. All these cows may not be 
sold qr disposed of; aliould this be done, the owner has to pay another cow to the 
family. 

The leiiiainder of tbe cattle are the property of the brotlier and wife of the 
ileccasei). 

It will be seen from this that tbe murdor U regarded as no private offence 
against an individual: all the next of kin receive a iKjrtion of tbe blood money and 
the olleiice is, therefore, to l» oonaideied os one committed primarily against the 
family to compensate for the loss of one of its menilicTs. 

Tlie Hist ocrcmouy spoken of is called “ Etumo " and must be paid under all 
eiixmuistnnces. If this is not done tbe peculiar conse^iuence is that every member 
of the murderer's family, whenever he is embroiled in a fight, whctlmr in warfare or 
in a alight quarrel, will kill his opponent, and on tlio oilier baud the metiibcT* of iho 
murdered man's family will mider like circumBiancea be killed. So fiital is tbe 
uon-observmice of tho Etumo ceremony that it must be perfomied whetlier tbe 
killing was done accidentally or not and, further, when a man's son was kille<] by 
strangers in a foreign country, even he bad to kill a goat ond perform a like 
ceremony to ward off evil. In former times, when a man was killed in a fight it 
came to ha couaidcrcd only Mr that his brother should waylay tho murderer oi 
anotlier member of that family and kill him. In such case the two deaths were 
regarded os equivalent to payment of compensation ou both sides, but nevertheless 
the two families had to exchange the “ Etumo" and had both to perform the 
a1 Hive-mentioned cefromony. It will be fteen how neccamry the “Etumo'’ k to the 
safety of both families: without this “ their bands are fieroe," as they say, Tire 
feud is sure to continue and when boetilitic* break out again, there is on the one 
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flidc the Heme liftiid wLile the other will be hearted by roasoo of the fiite 
wliidi over him, aniJ U will ml be eurprUini^ Lhlircfoni, if the batietul reasilta 
of mch utni-obseTVjiiiee: of tlie nUm are realixod. 

The oWrvuooo of the Etouio limt flio crime of luorder leaver tho drrgs 
of its evil l^hiiul iL Hero vcoj^ennce such as Imaging i$ of m avail: it is probably 
only adding evil to evil. Compensation w'ouM tkerefore bo wrongly descnbed ajs a 
fme iinpoB^itl ^ it m an atouenieiit and also u sacrifice which is neceasary to remove 
the evil effectfi of the crime. Ii might atmnge that the elfeet of au omission 
in this respect should result in the evil abiding distinctly more wiOj the sg^Tieved 
party than with the traiisgrtssor^p but the idea is, I thiukp quite in accordance with 
the native mode of thougfkt. Tliere is h*h, so to speak, a death-dealing spirit, and 
it is quite a logical snpposltjoii ihat w hen nothing is done to curb this power it will 
cnnlmtie rus before, death-bringing to those with whom it btsgaii thus, and death- 
dealing by thoae who tir$t eam^l deatli. Any other view could only spring from 
ideas of Justice, but the Mkfvmba reckons on no Justice from superiiatura! poweis^ 
and aUliough the Hkainba iimy not ascri1>0 the results to aueb powers or know 
from whence they come, it can liardly be doubter! tlint the working of spirits is here 
surmised. It shouM be noted tliat in every ^layuieiit of eonipeJisation there is a 
greater or kssser Sfwrilice included, and it may be assuiued Hint what applies to the 
sacrifice in tho cose of murkier applies in a lesser degree in regard to all offences. 

With regard to the third pimishuient, that of dcatli, this was iiifiicied only by 
public iM^msent in the following cases: for habitual robbery or theft of honey 
ijarrehij for iiicorrigiiile wiLclice, repeated murders and in fjxct in the case of u mun 
who recognized as a public danger. The purUiaimcnt was called Kingolhs,'' 
If a number of i^fTsous brought oomplnints be fora tlio elders against one man and 
no redress could be obtained from him, the elders would debate ns to how to act. 
If tljey d^ideil for Kiiigolle they took no further iiart in tho matter but calkd in 
elders of from other districti!^ if ftossilile from remoter porta of the country^ 

imd laid the matter before them. These elders liion went apart into tlie thickest 
busb to hear tho complaints, whereupon if they considereil them geiiiiiue they would 
require Ihcui to state their ooscfl again on the oath of iLithito. This done the 
brother or father of ihc accu^d was called anti asked if he agreed to the sentence 
of Kingoiie being carried ont against the offender* If he refuses] l\e was told to 
pay for all that his relative had done, and to swear by Kltldto that he would not 
repeat his oflerLces. If he agreed to the dedaion everybculy in the district would 
arm them-ielve^ aud set out in a body to hunt tlie offender down* When found, 
tlie flm CO attack hini was his brother, who threw a little earUi at lUm md tlien 
the rest attacked and killed him with any weapon they bad. He was 
expec ted to defeml himself, and if be killed ii.nylHi>dy in so doing there was no cloitu 
upon his relatioufi for blood lUDiiey^ nor could bis relatlona claim anv thing from 
anyone for his death* Nowaday a when a native council cannot settle a dispute and 
tJiecRse has to bo referred to a District Court/Oio nativefl my it is Kingdie, becauiso. 
oa they say, it is no one*g deciislon, it la tho Government. Here, vro see, again, tliat the 
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aim i» tfi remove the blaino from ilm imltviduid. The Kingiolte was floboily s 
Work ; it wo9 ilone by cominon consent, ami nt* one couUl he blanuMi, if there was 
any reeponoibilitv it reatetl with the linot.lior or father of the ollondcr, who alone 
Jiod the fight to sentence him, Ijeeaiiftc tn ihein thi* Idotal money would be duo. This 
crude fonn of a death aentenco seems to be so in{>enw}tisly devised that one may 
scarcely credit it being as dpsetiWl, nor do I mean to say tfiat it was always so 
carried out i in fact, the only case of KingoUe which has come within my oiqwrience 
wjis not ; but nevertheless it is cortaiQ that, a 8 al)oyo described, it was so intendeil to 
U inflicted by the Akamha, and so it would be in most cases, for an omission of 
the mam requiremenis of the proceedura would bring the fespouftibility of the act 
upon the slayers, 

A raoditietl form of the Kingolle eiistcd in the cnee of a nimi refusing to 
share his hither's property with Ids brothers. In such case the Kingolle con* 
tented iteelf with burning the ullender’s village and taking the eat tie by force j 
ns a waniiiig they lirst sent a messenger with a fire sticlc, and if the man 
sent Uie cattle he was left unmolested. 

Accidental death U called Jflianga,” the acts of lunatics, cliildren,iuid persons 
under the influence of %uot ore not reckoned as cases of Mbaiigu, but if sudi 
persons injure anybody of their family the compensation is generally retiuced to 
the half. Ill the ease of the former two of course the compensation lias to be paid 
by their relati%*C 3 and, on t!ic whole, when u man is unable to i>ay, out of poverty 
for instance, his relatives are held liable for the paymenL A debt is always held 
to lie payable by liio relativeB of a man, no matter Low long after his death. A 
man is i^ipareutly entitlcii to recover a claim by seiaing his debtor'a property; some 
say that he may take a wife and her children, but at a meetinK of a Nzama it was 
most distincily held that this could not bo done. In any case, a man may not do 
anything nniil hU claim bos been made good before the ckleis. Freriuenily debts 
are settled by the creditor receiving a daughter from the debtor. 

When claiming a <lebt the claimajil nearly always Juw to pay something U> 
obtain Ids property; often if be claims a cow he haa to give one of the calves, ami 
at least he will be expected to give presents of honey beer. This, cuiioue as it 
may appear to iia, is only jiistiflabla for the following reason: a Mkamha is very 
fond of letting a debt stand over for an indefinite period, liecnuflo during the whole 
of that time the responsibility in regard to such property rests with the debtor 
Thus, if A owes H a cow, and this is paid after ten years, during all that time die 
cow ini gl it. liave died witli A as well as witli B, but eventually B has to pay it. and 
A is sure of his cow and its calves, or the number of ealves which it would be 
expected to have despite, cattle disease or any other risks, and consequently wliat 
A pays B in order to redeem Ida cow is, us it were, jiayment for the risks incurred 
by Jl. If, however, A places a cow with B, and that cow dies of a natural Ciuee, H 
is aliaolved of fill claim upon himself, provided he has returned A the skin and the 
meat; if he cannot return the meat he must give two goate in its place. Tills alw 
can be done by a father if one of the cows paid to him in dowry for his daiigiiter 
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should die, ia whlcii case he loay either claim another cow or leave it, and iti the 
event of hia having to rotura thts dowry lie need not givo another in place of the 
one which died. This latter pioiriBion emphasises the fact tliat dowry is to be 
regarded almost os a pledge fora daughter: the cattle should not l» Bold, and in 
oveT claim for down , strictly speaking, the claim coneenw nnly the identical stock 
given bj the hnsband, tlie daoghtcr can always be returned and taken hack in 
exchange for tliese cattle: aho is not strictly taken aa being equivalent to the value 
of the cattle, but pledged with the stock jaid. 

The view in wluch the Akaiuba regard offences m of course somewhat 
dilforent te ifiat held by ub. Tlie offences of rape and aiiultery are iustanoes of 
this, Tf upon such on offence there ia isscie, the child goes to tlie father or Iiusbnnd 
of its mother, as the ease may bo, and the woman's seducer pays one bull and one 
goat, Imi should ths child die nt birth, the compensation is increased to two bulls 
and two goats; if the woman should die in childbirth, full blood money ia required, 
excepting tn Monioni, where only tlie amotint of the dowry given for the woman ut 
paid. TliBre is no difference mode between adultery and rape, excepting that for 
the latter offence the bull and goat due must lie large ones. A cose came to mv 
notice where a man had induceil a marrictl woman to go to his vilhige fur the 
purpoao of having connection with her; the woman fell ill at Ids village and died 
there. The husband ekimed fuU blood monoy from the man, and although finally 
Lhjs was reduced to companBation, as for accidental death, by the cJdera, opinioas 
were very mneh divided on the point In another case, a woman while going to 
letch some honey beer for a man fell down and hurt liemelf; the man was fined 
two goats as ooiiipeiiflatioii by a loige council of olderia. Thus, where wo should see 
uo offeoce committed, the Jlkamba often bokls a man responsible for ivaulta whioli 
\vere iu no way intended by him, Tlie real explanutioti of this is, I think, that the 
native law does not regard ofleiices so much from a point of view of the mtentiona 
of the offcnilsr as from results to tlie othor party. The essence of all offences 
under our laws ia the rntenthm. but by civil law wo can etaim damagefi irrespective 
of this, and if therefore vro regard all native law aa civil, which iu foot it ia, wo find 
tiiat die difference is not so great Tfie dkfcinction, however, which we make 
between criminal and dvil law ofteu confuses them and clashes with their ideas. 

The lawB of inheritance are somewhat ooliiplicatod, for ono reaaou because the 
iifltivea denote the eldest son as sole inheritor of his father’s property, but an a 
matter of fact he is so only in name, for the st 4 wk falls to hint to divide with his 
brothere. Paring bis lifetime a man so divides liig stock that he alloie a portion to 
each of his wivea On his death the iiortion of each wife goes to her rou or sons, but 
It Ruioll part of it also goes to the eldcflt aoii who, in addition^ gets the whole of hia 
mother's portion, wliioh is of ccuiae larger than those of the otlier women, heenuse 
she ia the big wife. If the cattle left aro not numenoua enough to buy a wife for 
each Ban liiey are left with the eldest son until the increase euffioea for the purchase 
of a wife for him. When tlie increafle isagain large enough it ia giveu to the second 
spn to buy a wife, and bo on until each liaa a wife, after which it ia divided in 
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proportion as li the whole stock and its incresse had been originalljr left by the father; 
if it is then found that the oldest son liss got too little, the othera owe him the 
Imlnnce. Until tlicn the eldest eon may not appropriate to bis own uae any of the 
stock. Wivea are inUorited by the eldest brother and son, the btotfier taking the 
i>lder wives. Tliey may not be sold to another man, but may bo given to a man to 
live with, in wliioh case, however, any children the woman may have are the pro" 
perty of the son or brother, aa the cose may bet Should, however, the womim of 
her own accord go to a third man, then dowry may be claimed from Mm. Illegitimate 
ehtidten are not regarded os a diBgraco, but are taken into the family and regarded 
the same as otlwr cUihften with the same right* of inheritance. 

T^isputos regarding inheritances are not common. Often the whole family and 
members of the clan are coUctl in to see fair play, and in the case of stock it is 
Msuol for an uncle at any rate to superintend the divimon. Very often, however, it 
is dillicult for the sons thetnselvca to say how tlie property should be divided, and 
in such case tlicy will call iu a ntiiuber of elders to assist them, for which they are 
given a bull. 

By far the roost common disputes are thoea residing marrh^e dowrios when 
a father takes back bis daughter, or she runs away, Ln such canes a man can take 
two courses: either he can claim bock all dowry paid, with ite increase, and also all 
prceents wade at the time of purchase, or he can drop his cbim to this and retain 
the children, in which esase he con also olatm all children the woman may have by 
a later husband. In such a case it seems pretty cleat that the woman is not regardetl 
as legally married, or belonging to the man ahe has gone to, for if ehe dies at the 
latter's village, or if any of tlm children die there, the man baa to pay full blood 
money to the iimt huabaiHL The fact is, that so long a.a a woman is not properly 
bought she is not mamed. and thus it Is that the husband, by lefuaing to accept 
]javment for her, csin prohibit her ever msrrying ogoin. Theso roles have been 
greatly neglected of late by the Akamba thamselvoB, nod hiial»ndB have only been 
awanled the actual number of cattle paid. If the old rules were upheld it would 
i^e a matter for greater coosidemtioii to take a wife away tlum it lias become, for 
eithor the new Imsbajid will have to pay a very large dowry indeed, or he will not 
get the womaii'a children, which is such a serioua objection that ii man would rarely 
dcsiro to have the womam On the other hand, the claims in such coses become 
very complicate, bocanse both the original stock and its ittctease may have got into 
tlie porwsmon of other pcviplc, or some may have died, etc.* etc., all of which will 
lead to never-ending litigation. In the ordinary course of events, when a woman 
leaves her hushand it is lueiely a matter of return of dowry, but if she be pregnant 
at the Umo, no dowry ia returned until she baa given birth, for the following reasons. 
If the woman and child survive the birth the dowry ia returned in full, but if the 
child should die at birth Ltio husband pays the father of the woman one large bull 
jiiid one goat, aud receives dowry in full. If dowry was paid in full it ia relumed 
in ftill, even if the woioaa dies in childbirth* but if it was only paid in part the 
Inishatid receives nothing eiccpting a calf or one of the cows, which he must beg of 
VOL. xmi. 2 u 
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the fftlhor mih prescsta Df ht^ney beer. Murder m another etibject for endiesi^ 
legul disputefi^ not that dawnrighb imartler is often diaputod, but beoanae that which 
jL'onytitutes murder is m very vague. Whenever a mftn dies, a eauae for hb deatli 
b soughL, and ca oftau ^ not any little hurt done to hiniH uo uaiter how long ngo^ 
will Ite held to the cause i the poe^ibimy of gettiiag blood uionoy encourage,^ hb 
relations to <yinvinco tlicmfielYefi that auch is the- case^ and then they enter upon 
etidlesa dis^putea as to whothor Uu? injury was oommitted by ao-ajiil-aa^ w]io may by 
iliat tijHc 1>e dead, and if ao, whether the injury was the cause of their relative^ 
death. An entire lack of knowledge in aueh nuiUet^ wUl often bring the eldei^ in 
give a perfectly absurd JudgmenL 

leaning auL-h coses I he elders are w^ell capahlc of judging ootreoUy i they kru^iv 
their own law and, m a mle^ have a distinct knowledge that imi>artiality b 
required of theni^ though it must: be admittcil ifiat when Lhe cu^ b l;etw^een a 
lunn of their dbtrict aguinst a simuger Ihcy tire inclined to be induunced liy the 
old antipathy to atroxigers. 

As far os the law itself ia coaconjoti it Ima tw'o weak [xilnt^ I'he first is that 
it b too lenient. For inatance^ tlio punidiment for luimler is inadequate, beeaiiao 
cither a man is rich and will not feci the loss of fifteen head of cattle, or if he b 
poor he wUl beg the stock from his clan. Of course the law ia as it w:is required 
to ho. The Mkaniha b naiibcT graaping, oruuh nor hot tempered^ thefts are pretty 
rare, ami jmiiders are nearly all conmittcii in drunken broib* Again, in former 
tiiuea when i>eoplo iive<l wore isolated, they had not much cliant^e of ofronding 
against each other, or if they did^ litigation W'ouiil mostly lie a uselc^ means to 
redmsH. Tlius the law did not need to he harahar than it k ^i'he second weak 
paint is that the lavv lacked authority’, w'here it failed would be wdieti a mou 
nifui<?tl to submit all authority; and then no one ouiikl enforce it excepting liy 
Kingolle, juid ilieii indeed it hecamc a very pow'crfid authority that he liod defiafh 

A elosa of oEfencos which seems to have stood outside the law alkpjther Wius 
sucli as were committed by witchcraft: no man oould obtain conipensation ; licr^ it 
seems os if he liad to Content hunsrif with the fiict that he contended witli highor 
powers, but in the end tlie witch, too, could fall under the sentence of KingoUc^ 

OfTeiices against n'ligion do not come within the law', for those who afTeml tla^ 
spirits bring tljcir own punishment upon thcuiselvcB. 

It will he Been that tlie ETkamba law deals in no tiling iuhumaii ur cruel; wo 
can in faiit only be struck with the rennarkablo justice of uiauy of its protTsions; 
even the Kingolle shows nscu^ of justice that is iieinarkahTe in audi a primitive " 
raosL 

duslioe and humanity arc the two most attractive aides of tlie Mkamlia 
nature^ which go far to make up for many of I heir shortruomings. It is to these, 
tlieir befit tratts, tljat wo must look in every endeavour to raige them lo & higher 
Icvehand in doing so we should reflect that if we once lot the Kikamlia^law 
disappear and be fargotton we have allowed them to lose the one creation of their 
own which they must respect. 
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OlTIKtl CirarOiJfi AJTO OB3EFVA5!CKe OF TIIK AkaMBA, 

The following are miflcellancoufl enatoms. obBei-vauccs, or [iroliibitiona among 
the Akanibfti olhera are meertecl elsewhere whore it bcciukI ihal they were Biiited 
to eiploiii the oubjeot wiih which they were eoniieoted. 

^irtk. _There is not mnch oereiuony eoniificted with the birth of a child. A 

goal is killed and Eacrificed with praycra (or the welfare of mntlier and etuld. llte 
of this goat is not used, and may Iherefotc often lie seen bung up in a tree 
outside tho village. Two days after the hiith a feast is prepared of “Ogi " for the 
eldcni and “TJkoli'' tor tho woniem Ou the {ourtli day the father liangs u chain 
or othot necklace round the child’s neck, and that night the father and mother 
must have connection- The practice se^ms to vary sliglitly, in jmrts the giving of 
the necklace to the infant Joes not take place until the eighth day. 

The naifling of the child is the duty of the old women oBSistiiig at the birth. 
The choice of name is detenauned by any circumstance of the luouietit, such os the 
cry of an animal, tho aound of dauciDg, the weather, etc. To tJiis is added the 
father's name, before which is inserted - wa” <of>, thus: Mbimia trUnocoresI wa 
Wathi (dBncc> For this reason it is often said that the women give the linit name 
and tbe men thcaeconiL Frequently the g^ndfatber’s name is added too. li a 
man's fallmr dies whUe be is still young tlm son will oftrni exchange the second 
name for that of his uncle. As a general rule all Akamlw have two or iiiorc 
namesL The birtli of twins is very nnlncky, and in former timee one wiUi thrown 
into tho bush; the natives, however, assure me that tlds practice ceastxl licfore ttio 
Government was established. When, however, a cow calves twins it is still more 
unlucky, nnd such 0 cow has to lie slaughtered at oin* togollier with its calves 
otherwise nothing hut aicknesa and dcotli occurs in the village. Tlie beliof in this 
is stUl as strong ss of old. and when a Mkamlai kills his own cow and its calves 
one can imagine how dire is the fate be ia thereby warding off. 1 am told that 
there are a very few people who know how to avoid tlcing this by the performance 
of certain ntos, but I have not been able to find Jtuoli a ijorsoii aa jet. 

d/urri«^.—Tho Mkamba wife is bevight and mU. and may evmi be traded as 
a piece nf goods. Often she is purchased while still a child, and oA a general rule 
without much regard to her own wishea. Hchcmj it is that she does not hind 
heraclf to any fidelity, nor is she oipected to do so. !t is a curious thing that if a 
girl is averse to a pre-arranged marriagie she will, as a rule, not refuse to abide Uv 
it, but will go to lier eloctml lord, and. after a short time will run away from liini. 
This ia jiarticularly the case with young girls luaiTied to old men, and nothing will 
induce them to return then : if foroe is uecd they will often tako their own lives. 
There are, however, injany cases in which not only is the girl consulted, but it is 
she who, ill fact, coniuienccs the negotioLions and decides the question. The fact is 
that at the dances, where it is the girl who chooses bur partner, she has the 
opportunity of tloclaring her allcetionB by always gefectiug the same young man. 
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aiid if lie can p^y wlia^ the father asks for her the matter is praciicaUy settled, 
lu ihb co^ the man ti4i« first made the arraiLgemeuts witJi the gLrh after he 

will hroaoh the subject to the father by bringing him honey l>eer. The pries* of a 
wife varies from two to five cows liesides one bull; a father will generally, of 
course* take as tnuth as he can get, but three cows ami a bull may bo taken os an 
average price. The dowry may be jiaitl at once or in pait, or the man may even 
lie allowed to gel t!ie girl before he lias paid anything. In any caae^ however, ht* 
will be miuirod to nmko iiiauj presents of blankets, knives, ajui honey Ijeer to the 
father ancl other relationB> wlio are, therefore^ always lieiit on prolonging the 
iiiigotiatioiis os bug as fiosai hie, always putting Idm off with hints that anuther 
present is desired, until finatly he may ateal her away at night. Ijiter on the girFs 
family iiiay regret their greed, for if ever die leaves the hnebaiid he will claim every 
j>re8ent given, besides tlie price paid, for her; every item bos l>een carefully recorded 
by a little stick whicli is added to a handle treasure up in the hnl. 

If at last the euitor Iiaa obtained the coci^nt of the parents to take hie bride, 
lie goes to her village after dark and steals her niorc or leas secretl)'^ away, 
althougli her parents may li© perf^tJy aware of it On arrival at hie vitlogp tho 
gill stands in tJae '^Tliome *" and will not go farther; the man then calls out tiis 
fatlier and mother and oaka if there is any ill-Inck in the village, and on their reply 
tliat there is none be tells the girl to go into the village. She wii! still refueo to 
move farthci' until he says that he has a cow w hich he will give her. On this she 
will enter tiio village and go iiitfj liis muther's hut, but she will not sit down until 
the mother bids her do so and gives her a goat for her own, TJie girl then aits 
down ill tlie hut and the niothor anoints her with faL Tlie girl sleeps that night 
and the next in her iuothordiidaw‘a lint, but her husband moy not oobabit with hen 
The third day she does the same and on this day lier husband take* honey K-ur to 
her father ■ uii the fourth iLay tic takes her Ijack to her mother, Imt returus with her 
to his own village the same day and may then cohabit with her, 

After tills tlusrii exists a rigid estiangemoiit l>eLween the husband and hia 
mother-in-law: they may never meet face to face, or enter a house by the ^ne 
door; if by ehanoo they m^t on the road the son-in-law will pass by iu the bush or 
turn his face away; on a breach of this rule a bull lias to lie sacrificed- Towards lib 
father-in-law the husband seems to observe u subaervieTit attitude; while the girl 
never Bceins to come entirely froni under her father's control, tlie biter may even 
take her away again so tong as lie pays liack tiie dowry* 1 reniemljer rather an 
amusing case of an old man who did thb so often that at last nobody would have 
Ids daughter at any prioep and when Jte was om^ bailly in need of property to jiuy 
a debt ho could not finil a suitor for liis daughter. 

The wife lives in the hut with her grown ilauglitcrs ami small cluldnm, t!io 
older may not sleep in the hut. If one of the daughter m gM>wn up the 
father con only enter the hut after dark and he will leave it again in tlie early 
iiiontiag- 

Ry cufltoin ever)' wife AbflultJ Imve hflr owij but. but if a man takes a VBtr 
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young wife hu may put lier in tlio hut of nn «dder wife, iwually with the big wife, 
who ia the firat wotoaii he lias bought ^ soulsoif a young man timrriea he will 
uaunllj put hiB wife into thn hut of bifl mother for aoiin: time. UnfortuiiBtely 
nowadays the hut tax has played liavoe with tlie old ciietom mid very often two 
or threo nvomon fire foitud ui one wid the ishioo hnti 

A Mkfunlia may liave an many wives as ItO ean afford to buy. A large 
number of them are a sign of wealth and wmsequoutly they luing their husband 
iT'Hpcct and poailion; uot a few invest all their riehen in wives, censitlering them 
more ptofitablr than cattle, fer they are firet otid foreiiieet workers, but also they 
licar him children who, in the case of girls, are valuable aaseu, and suns are iimeh 
deainid to atrengthen the family. A wealthy man may liave frem aix to ten wivf«, 
but JIutia of Muuietii. for inatanoe, has ninett-eu and Kilili nf Ikanga has foriy^* 
seven, of whoiu twenty live several days'journey away. 

Excepting for the prohihitioii which forhids a man to uiariy a girl nui of his 
own elan, tliere are no restrictions in the choice of a wife. A man is not even 
tleb&rred from marrying liis own father’s wives after bis deatli iimvided tliai be 
may not inairy his own mother, and tluit ho uuist ohtflin her fram the oklcrs, wlto 
perform tb« following ceremony. The wood of throe trees, called *' Movii, 
"Mulalc" and "Mutemma" is (•oimded in water. The eoiicoction tliiis made is 
called ^ Ngondu " and is used in many ceremonies. An ohler carriaA the Ngondu 
in a Iwwl to tho tloor of the woman's hub, foUowwl by llie man ; here lie spills a 
little on the ground and tlie man must Ireail on it with the loft foot and nih his 
right foot with the left The Xgoodu ia then carried to tlie lied in the lutt where 
the woman is. A braneh of a tree, colled “Mutaa,” is then dippetl in the Kgondu 
and both are hrushett about the loins with iL After this the twn iiumt liave 
1 onnection and they are then married to each otJiet os if they bod originally li^n 
huabaud and wife, but when tliia is not done tlie man vritl be stricken with 
" Makwa." A widowed woman is very rarely, e-xcepting in the case of the big wife, 
left unmated. If the almvo marriage is not performed she will genoroUy !« given 
to Sumo stranger to live with: very often women arc tlius lent to Akikuy u 
whi> Work for their owners. Spinsters are, so far ns 1 know, non-existent, and 
bachelors ore very rare i 1 have, in fact, hitherto only Iwatil of one or two m the 
whole country. 

ifeff/i.—Tho ordinary maniter of ilispoamgof oorpsea is to tlnow tliem out into 
tho bush; this is os a rule the duty of the cldcw of " Kisuka." mainly liecause 
among the elders they are generally the youngest and t)est able to cairj' the 
body; in deaths from an infectious dUeaae the corpse is dreg«gcd out by a cord 
ixmnd the neck. For this work tho eldoin are given a goat, and if the decettseirs 
rtdatives are too poor or refuse to pay the fee the corpse cannot lie disjjosett of at 
all, but will be left lying in tho hut while the other inemliere of the village will 
liave to move eUewhere. Burial is not Cavourod and aeems to Im rather r^nied aa 
unlucky. There are, however, two excepUons to this, for tlie elder of a village, if he 
was a man of any importance', as atau the big wife in the villager are atu'ays buried. 
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III tlio llrst case the grave is dug iu llie oaLlte kraal (maida the vjUage)« A 
lar^e bull U akngLtared aud one half ts given U) the man's clan while the other 
half goes to tlic elders, The grave is marked out by an elder of ”Kjau " and those 
of Kisuka do the digging. Tiio body is kid in the grave with the legs bent hack- 
wanls from the knees aiul rests on tho right side. 

'When tlio big wife of the village dies, her gmve is mode inside the village 
liiioltffiure jnst liefore the gateway, Wliile this is being done the w'omxtn's liusband 
siU oti one side of the liody and nu tho other side another of his wives sits. The 
body is I hen kid in the grave in the same |x)sitio'n ns in tlie first case, hut on the 
left side. The grave is then filled in and the Imaband luiisL cohabit that night with 
tlie wife who sal beside tlie corpse with him : the same day also the elders are given 
a ktge goat, whteJi they must eat without catting or breaking the bones. On the 
ninth day tlic eldcm return for a feast at which all the danghtaia of the vills^ W’ho 
limy be luarricd elsewliore must eat with their father. 

On eveiy ileath there is tlm purification of the village to be observed. On the 
seventh day a brother of the deceased must cohabit with one of hk widows. ‘With¬ 
in this period no one may have connection ivith luiy woman or he will he stricken 
with “jrakwp." Tile village is then purified, hut on the oteventh tky the elders 
are givon a alieepah<i honey beer, and until this Js done a daughter of the village 
who is married at another village may tml come to Jier paternal kroid. This 
purification takes place on the death of all male adults and on ttic death of the 
big wife; when other wives and Miiall ohiidrea have died.the i«riud for puriJication 
required only lasts for three days. 

On tho deacli of a woman tier hut is closed, for Iser spirit bontinuct to dweD 
liiem \ if, however, ahe lias a grown daughter aiidcliildton they may inbahit the hut. 
No huts are closed on tlie dcatli of a hnslumd, for the simple reason that a mati bus 
»o hilt- There is a belief among the Akaiiilia that on the death of a wonuut her 
spirit conics at night to coliubil with her huahand, 

A young muit may never sleep, or so mud] as put his foot, on hia mother's 
bed : were he to do so luj wauM be afflicted by *' Makwa." On the death of his 
fothm'. however, he may flo so, but first tlie elders must have smeared tlio solea 
of hia fi!et with Ngondu us well os the bed pasts, while the Ixsd itself k sprinkled 
with tho same medicine. So jiko ii man will be Biflieted with Makwa if lie takes 
honey out of his deceascit father's hives Ijcfore his uncle has done so; it is also 
necessary liiaL the uncle aliotUd liave connection with tlie widow of the fatlier and 
tim cldere mast be given beer made of the honey. After that, the Iiivoa are the 
inherited pru^ierty of the son. 

On the death of a child the father is prevented froto going to the village 
of his wife's rektive,-?. The day the child dies the father must have eonneetion with 
the mother 

CTireumruioR.—Svery Mkamlia must Ijo circumcised: thw-e seems bo bo no 
eipknation of tliis rite, nor do the nativcfl (teem to regajti it as n sanitoiy meteum. 
'Oie operatioii is performed at various ages, for the ceremonies ate held only evuty 
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three of Tour yeans l«fore the aufcimiD mi ns. and, therefore, if a boy laissea oius 
t'elebration because, pcrhapa, hi* father cannot pay the fees, or on aoccimt of aiek 
tieaa, he may he coufliderubly older liefote another chance presents itaeir. Tho 
s-elebrationa do not, In.wtp cr. take place in the same year aU over the country, and, 
therefore, a boy may sometimes be sent to another distriut whore they are to be 
hold. Thoie are two sHjes of boys. Kamwana and Kivitae i tliey do not signify 
ywUeniar agea. bat as a general rule tlie Kamwana hasb«n citenmoised. while the 
K-ivitse inostlv has not vet iindeigone the operation. During tlie time of ciroiim- 
cision and recovery a youth ninal not be banned in any way: a pereon whose 
inueli as strikes him witli the hand must give a goat as a sacrifice. The 
t^lehmtion of these rites is called -Ndzaiko'^ properly spooking there m, 
of oourso, only one circumcision, hut the Akamba denote two other e^momi>5i 
as -Ndzaiko yo nene" (the great cirennictaion) and ''^^dzaiko ya anme’ (ciceum- 

tri?inn of men). . , j 

The first named is a feast at which the yoniJia and girls pcrfomi dances anct 

are instructed by an old irum and woman in the art uf criminal cunmtig. The 
extent to which this is corrieil i» almoet inconceivable; thus 1 am told that a mmi 
who hBP not lieen tUrough the NdMikoya none will not steal, Bcomiugly because he 
is too unvemed in auch matter to have a right to steal even from a tbiefa point of 
view, It seems scarcely credible that mich a celebration should be approved of 
Irr a tril«, but this is nothing compareil to the absolute doptaidty of the Tf^iko 
va anme, the details of wlticli are too repulsive to relate. In the mam it le llm 
forming of a fellowship among the men and it b said that those who belong to it are 

capable of forcing others Uj join. 

The exact details of this celebration are not to be ascertained, for the whole is 
.rloakcd with 90 much sociecy tlint a man only iiskiug about it is fined a bull, and 
Uie consternotioij shown by the elder* when they iieard that it had h«ome 
known to Europeans was such tlmt they boldly stated tliat if they knew who the 
informer was. they would not rest until they hud taken his life. It seems timt 
besides the revolting practices much oruelty and iU-tre*aLment of the novices «ciim: 
there are twople wlm are edd to have been thereby crippled for life. In fonuer 
times, intruders at anv of the circumcisiou rites were severely mislmndleil or even 
killed: this is. of couree, not the case now. but it ia certain that no native would 
■laro to iiurudo uixm the Nazaiko ya nenc, and the eldere Snfonned me that even a 
European would 1» attacked. Those who have gone through these rites are said to 
luivu ii password by which they arc know'u to each other i m.cording to two 
missionartes thia is truo, hut opinions dificr os to whether thm is oiil) one such 
]>asswonl or whether they liavc diflerent ouea in the various diatricts, 

A man who lias gone tliTOugh all three cireumcisions atUirifl thereby much 
honour, ntid one bucIi tnaji told mo tliat if a tuau lives with lua father and the latter 
haa not these qualllicaitous lie will possibly drive liifl father out of his own village. 
All this seeuia so in oppcaition to what one would expect of the Mkamba, that 1 
hftYHj 2il times L*eeii iqulinc^l to dlsct'edit it. 
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Tlie faote are, however, so positively corroborated, boLh by the natives ntid by 
niisMonttriefl who have a very long eiperienoo of the Aknmbn, tliat they ore not 
U> be doubted, mid I csan only etpJain the exinteuce of such celebratiotis by the 
foUowing. First the MT<amH it must U admitted, bis .1 distinct inclinatioi, for 
tlmtwhieJi IS depravchmid secondly, the natives aBsure us that these practices were 
mtwduced from the Wa-iriama; tlie Ndxmho ya none doea not extend l.cyoud 
Kiln, It m unknown in Therakn and Machiikos. The institution h therefore 
probably of ^nite recent date after dt?Bororatioii liad set in among the Akainha and 

they had become very diflerent from those who were capabb of crentint their laws 
for instance. 

Tlie Ndzdko ya ncce is generally said to be bnl, nnd canses the failure of 
tWe is little doubt that it is not at all popular, mid if despite this it 

contmues the only reason cm, ]» tliat those already initiated are capable of foimug 
otuers to jom. * 

^««/™y^TliofoUowmgcusteinBwnMn, the nitroduttioa of young hnuk-ra 
te the art. and were related to mo by a limiter of great renew,, in Mumoni 

(1) When a party of bimtere go out it is the custom fur the novice® to bring 
pietents of meat to tlie older huntera If this j® „ut done, n young man who h™ 
^n an elcph^t may not shoot it or tell the party Uiat he has seen an elephant 
^ remit say tlial ho has seen a steno. One of the older nietol«r® of iho party 
^ea go^ te BOO for himself, and if he sees the elephant he breaks a twig LZ 
his forehead and preys that they may find many more, 

, ““«»' *k“I>«'-V»l»»U«no-dopta.tradil. u the Srat eMi.it lie 

MhlW m ee hfe „„,te.lof He l«i«t h eel off, tosetler wiU, . pi^i ef He 
IM „r wM «e IMee i„ th, mIu .U ,|d„ tmler Hen Jke, him I,- 
the «„t M HU. him meat meet, 

e«e.Mi A^r this h. m»,t cohabit with his wife eaj in fulwe he will h.ee ~.md 
hick 111 his Ininting. 

(3) If tlie nevice oeiinda mi ol.ph.iit ami aftenverJemuiUierni.li Idlls it 
He enimr gee. m the eldest himteref the pm-ly, wha certk,. him on In. HmUJer.' 
m *h™ tbo^pM, Urn and Udl, him la Hoot an arm* into the em.«„ i™. I* 
iiheald.m mi. done, he mint pnll out the mmiv .gj„. Skih«qn™Uv lie wUl 
. pan* of theivei, or meet and., hi. W ...d eonnocUon ivitli hi. wife 
Tins done, he will not fail another time to kill hia dophanL 

A, himtiug is an «M>npstiou which rtKiuiros experionce and timt hrii,™ 
much re^t to the oxiiericccd one, it is only natural that there are reouired 
cartain observance® to mark tho initbitiog of tlie ineiiairiflnced, 

iff«n*^.^Before and during the rains tlie oath of Kitbito nmy nut be tokon 
i.n^ a aaenfico is offenKl, oibcnvise the rains would fail For the same rt^son 

Mwe reay not ba thresiieduntiUfterllm spring raina In tfu, spring. 1909 the 

natives ware limily m new! of food, hut while they had plenty j„ (heir stores thov 
were prohibti^ frmn using it until late in June, when it ws® thrusheiL In 
.guoranre of tins regulation a »rtein amount was threshed at the GoveLit 
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station auii gliorUy aitetTianls li Imise somber of women came to demand a t^oat 

for a flaevUice to appease tbe spLrita. ^ 

1 liavu nlnssly uiantloned lliat iron may not Ik iib« 1 in tbe Helds, for tbs 
would drive away tlie raina. Probably the same idea underlies the objeetieu to 
the railway, t talked once to an old man on ilie aubject, but got very little ant of 
Uiin, excepting a look, wbicb plainly said that if 1 did not know that to lay ati iron 
Imnd all across the fjouutry waa anougli to drive all rain away, wliat djd I know. 
Unforluimtely. tlior« have been a series of dry years for about Urn last ten ycore or 

more. 

When the mops of M1««i look poor, tlie following eereniony takes piacs. A 
number of people go out to catch some rook rabbits, callial “ Kiuyoe "; they lravflnlS4.< 
another name, "Kikila;- and whan about m lie caught, the i*eoplo speak of 
them only by this name, for if they are called " Kiuyoe " they cannot bo trapped. 
Tlte wliolo party alijop out in Uie busli, and they imiai catch these little animals 
iiUve; moreover, they must gat one or two more tlmn ore reiiuired and set them at 
liberty again. The aninialB, wliich are often also called‘‘alicop,’* are placed in a 
liasket of twigs and carried by an elder, whom the i-oat surround. Binging 
and dancing with hraiicbes of the ''Mokikia" tree in their hands. Hie song on 
one occasion when 1 witnessed this perfonnance ran as foUowa;— 

“ .\[ wei wa Mupin tnevjrtu. Mweita watwa ikiwitwe na mbwewc,” 

(In the mouth of Jru])iu we aits angry, my moLlier has l«eii shot by a 

cftrtticlge.) 

On retiiming, tlie whole fuirty slept ut the village of tlffi printipal elder and 
next morning the eldera of ” Ithembo " came and took the animals into the bush ; 
her© they were killed, after which the contents of the atomnch were sprinkled over 
the fields. In the soiitli thia is done at any time te bring gowl rains, while in 
Maohakos t am teld Uiat it is used for this purpose na well aa for cattle mciiicuie, 
particularly to give them a glossy skin; in the latter conntiy only one of the 
nnimula need lie caught 

On the occasion when I saw the Kikila being brought from the hush many of 
the jHK.ple were aloo carryingpolcs to U made into “Mtie ” staves, ami I think that 
there was some ideit that it is lucky to cut these at the same tim^ The Muu 
staves arc iiuplemente that seem to have a particular merit, and strictly Bpeaksng 
they siiiinlil always be niJuk by tbe villape eSJer or fatber. 

If fit //i/i7rf%._TheTfl is tio partkiiUr ceremony to be observed at t!io bnUding" 
uf a hut ; it hovv^^ve^^ neocs,sary for bostiaji^l and wifo to luivo conncelioii 
whejt the but h completed nnd a faiUire to observ p Ibis is followed with Uto direst 
luisfortimEi in the way of sickur^ and deathfiL Soiuutitiica ft very strong wind will 
cany l-bo gmas off a iiot auil leave v&ty nearly only the framework. Thia is 
rf^j^Ttled as extremely utilocky, for it h fluppoaed to be the work of an anj^ry spirit 
and, therefon?^ when the grass is replaced it niu&t be sprinkled with ** Ngendu by 
the elders. If a swarm of Iw^es settles in or near a house it is a sign of very 
goo^i tuck* 
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TravaUinff. —^Ti\Tion going rtlang a rood one frequently n furebmiid 
iitid aoine leaves on the path near a plac-e where mitiv«^& have camped. Tina ia 
beeanae when iuetting out m the tnorziing tJic first ninii carries a bmnd from the 
fire and throw}; it ou the road, the u^l ruau leys soiae teavea over it and treeda 
on them. Tiiia etwsures good luck on the roaiL As a preventive ng^iiiiat foot 
woanda it is eoiwidentd good to tuh tlie feet in dry hyroim dimg. 

8m€^nff .—^WJien a Mkanibii Kneezefi he always makes some remark. I am 
told that those of l^fachakossay Aicho*' und on rej^etitioa ^'Kola '' (un exolainntioti 
denoting joy\ In KimL as one might almojit expect, every tmui hits his own 
partieular exclamation. I Liave hoard phriLsaa suoii ni^ am the greatest of my 
fa tiler and mothor'^s clans/* another topoated liis fntJiers name^ ns he md * to sJtotv 
ttsQt he was still youngs another “ Kiitaya " (quiet). It seoms tliat os a rttlo aach 
i^xelatnatioi^ tinve reference to tiie aneesera father or grandfather* 

—As I have nlrently mldt it is unlucky to couiiit i-abHe, and tlsiis 
applies to all living creatures, but jHirtionlitrly to the counting of girK All odd 
numbers are unlucky^ hut more than any aei^en ia a bad nnmlrer. A juaii will never 
herd cattle six days and reat the seventh: he inuat go on to the eighth dav, Tliis h 
called " Ndethia." and were a man to ceaac herding on ihn sev<?iith day all the 
cattle would die; with other work this does not soeni to he tho cose, 

Bloo4t Bi^hirhood ^—As an introd action to blood brotherhood, friendship ih 
nsitollj mode by the exdiauge of honey beer and a goat. Later tho two meet, 
bringing honey beer in a Ih>wI from which oacli Uik^ a montlifal and epibs it emt 
into the Iwiwl again, after which each drinks half of the 1iet«n lifter a few days 
the two meet agnin, and each autfl the other with a knife very slightly mi the luick 
of the right band and licks tlie blood oE Tiie brotherhootl thna established ta 
moat binding and if broken by oitl^er party wiU result in hia deatii. The bloofl 
brotherliood posses on to their children after Lhoir ileatlis, but a fns^h coremony 
between the children is not required. In ooiioequeuce uf this the children nf 
blood-brothers may never iDarry. 

Trrepoji^ vxil hi Murder .—^Vlthongh I have ileal L with tho aubjiNst of murder at 
aomo lengthy there U auJl ono point of which I racist spoakv Among many tribes the 
weapon tmd to intiiot death tqHDii anyone is in some way purifipil: among the 
Akikuyu it is blunted, and I lielbve come such oliaervance is aLmoet noiversal 
mnong AMcoii tribes. Tliie performance of ancli acU origiimtes in the idea tliat the 
* weapon carries with it misfortune or fatality, and it is with the AkamlNi. Hie 
weapon once used in latirder coiititmes k> be a means of further destnictian, but 
here there is no ceremony, no medidne or inttgie that eaii abate its fatal spirit: 
UoRCeforth ami for all time it will continue to kill hy the finitd of its owner, no 
matter what he docs with it. Since there is noway of ridtUng oneself of ihiavum, 
the Mkamba luia recourse to ereft and emmiug ; he will lay tlio weapon on n path 
or place wlxsre a passer by is likely to see it. Once the finder has picketl it up its 
Iwine falls ufioii him and the first owner is free from it. Thb belief b, I think, of 
Hjjecial intereab because it speaks of the miinner in which luurdot is regarded. We 
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(iff the aegncved pM . fataUty which noithev time* tier nrt can crasse. 

pi ancient pf l«|^uting 

though g.^e™tion^^ ,,, 

apparent tliat the^ ^ murder b not a paaamg 

might term miinlcr with tuaUec aforcttionght. 

MiiuciiiE hlE>' Witches. 

™r23rs;rr.':i:i35=C57 

rrSSS2=r“s:"»:r--= 

“' 0.»c oir.»».BKm«.. Ih. ».edi™e ">«» “ "“! 

'““wi.n^v.r . .n.1. Wh -t 1.. .rilU„«»v.,,en« .U= 

obtun II olllina rot Um putpossi of pititoolIiiB ^ ‘ “', ' iiwovot no 

obn,.„..™littl.HB.I nooa mil. .o»tk. l™„0.1 on .bom ^^ “oot ! »'■“' 

molhod in tlioK niMkins.. 'ml rho mi»l.«n.o 

nnn,o.r olioida ,« mo<^ " Tf 

^“•^.“■'1'’"^“'" ^„..nn. Snob 

the elbow whero the wearer liad aimen.a Hduib t ,..;tK nrthe 

o,«m. n™ non. .rntmonontly by .ho ownot ...d «»y "■«' 

.oil nill« one. mbiro. Thoto .«. Uiomfoto, ol-m. “ ”7^® 

,. L ■ , *1 ..hnrmtt wliich ftT® hblhI to ralicve pim or lo uBSist- 

ilieoase, etc,, heaides many other charms wnwu mb. 

in the eneedv heflling of a aore, etc. 

Sn^:.rn» very otn... .mJl born, bllod «..h ho proper 

U.tlcl»sH«o"l«h.in 5 it..od are «or.. elonj from .ho boll or . ohm., nnd olton 
nr.».Sr doooroMd nith rtii. or ptafTo hen, ond nhon tho nonror snoUiiB m.} 
drtjaage he wiJl lay it against the injured imrt- 
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Noiio of those clianoa need iiMessarily be iBinde by tlia medicine mail, but more 
yenerdly they nro coiLStrucU'd iiucler hie Jireetioa by the wearer, Aludi of the 
medicine art is not at toother the nionopoiy of the tuediclue man: moiat huntet^. for 
inatanoe. know how to concoct the luedicme with which they are always provided 
far cnetiring the snaring of gimic; the same medidne is often capable of ptuenring 
for the owner the good wUl of woineti. Many of tlieae ebinxig, like Kithitas, jire 
ijihcritod through generations and the owner may not know whence it oiigundly 
came, bat they appear in such cage to U* generally mueJj prized charjna It 
ia difticnlt to say where tlm definition of a charm Ugins ami ends. For inetanoe, I 
i>nce tried to purahttBe some of the tweezera used for pulling out the eydaahes from 
n party of young men who were dancing in my camp and the result was un instant 
move to leave the place; on cnrpiiry 1 found that the man wlnjse tweezers I hail 
pureluis^ aopiioscd to bo dMiu^l to die by my IimnL it seeing gi,range that 
such a simple article, wldclj Is made by eveiy boy and worn merely aa an ornament, 
one would think, atimihi be so vita] to the o^vueFs life, yet Lhi> belief is very stTong 
and flhoald be considered when notivea appear unwilling to part wdth sueh 
iirfcicles. Aiiotlior artielc worn, whidi seems more or leas to act as a charm, is a 
Strip of tlie akin which is taken from a sacrificial animal and wom all tlirtnigh life. 
These are nearly always worn when a eanrifice is gJTered of auimala jiTiid in 
(5onip<^nsation, and seem iiarUy to aid in the cure of a Jitirt done and partly to wani 
olf its evil effects, ns, for instance, in the case of murder. 

Thus chsniiH are most variable urticlos and the moat important of them are 
not aJwnyB the work of magic, llie subject of magic luw led me to think that 
lieittoeri tiiia ami the knowledge of liow to plense or wm-d off tha apirite there 
ja very little differencei if any at all. and that there is therefore no siwcial nrt 
W'hich can be calletl inngic : it Is rimply tho cult of the spiriu. 

The ctmtxary of the making of eharms to wartl off evil ie the constructitin of 
spells or enrse* lor the pnrpoeo of bringing evil upon othere. Tiie art k closely allietl 
to that of witeberaft, but that to which i refer here ia not the praotlce of n perton 
who 1H hy mtUFB a witch, but the superjiatura] aid invoked by an individual for tho 
purpose of destroying a jArticulor enemy or for tho protection of proiMirty, that is 
to any, a form of taboo. I nr the funner purpoee n mao may be instnicted by u 
iiifldiomo mnn as to how to act. by kyiog u particular clmrm in the enemy's 
viUnge or on a peih where he will iwas, or it may W by throwing earth at him. 
aecoiiipHnied with ™hes for his destroctioii; it may lie notoil that in Kingolle thJ 
brother of the victim throw.s earth at him. ver>- posaibly tlierehy cursing him°anci dis^ 
claiming the family tie*. It is said that when cattle disease breaks out, a man who 
has lost his cattle will smear their blood on iho pilli whore he kncuvs the cattle of 
another will jiaas, which i.H lieljeved to earn the disease to thorn ; this also is a 
form of spell casting for tlie object of bringing evil upon another. For the 
protection of property there are sucli spells os are laid at the trees in winch houoy 
larrela are kept: there are said to cause luiycuo who ateala tha hives to Iw bitten 
hy snakes on descendmg the tree. I cannot say whetJier atich sjiells ore connected 
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vriili Ihf dull murk of the luve or wliethor tliey are commonly need. A boKijr 
oxumpk of »«ch iE wlmt ie called “ Watlu " in Mutnom umi m u spoil or 

eome kid upon tlm cioker^ whkb afflicts a man wiiU a disease of sores if ho o^us 
ibo quiver of another* A young man told me how he gnvo hie quivor to u m^cuic 
man for tbk purpoee. The metlicmo man disappearetl into the iiush with the 
quiver ami presently Btmng^- noioes were heard simultanoouEly from vanous 
directions^ after a while the metUcine man reapiieaiml and diovretl k™ how he 
must open the quiver, for the mBult of tide operation is that U can only kc OFn« 

in a particular manner without ham ensuing, and the protection U^m this that 

tl,e owner alone knows tlie proper manner of opening his quiver. This proettoe is 
onlv known in Mumoni. There b k thia district a man who is said to have a 
qufver that no one can ojien at aU excepUng hiuiBelf. In these cos^ the spell is 
not represented by any article attached to the quiver, bat it derives ita merit from 

ihe peculiarities with which it is eudowinl by the mpdicmc man 

The medicine man also makes charms and medicines for the pnhhe good. O 
auoli there arc gateways made of two sticks on either side of tlie rondl conneetol 
by a atrip of bide with a crow’s feather bung from the oenire. Tins is for 
protection from cattle disease, and the cattle passing through it leave the.r 
Lkness at the gateway. Such a charm will genenUly 1-e seen at either end of a 

belt of fly^area on Uic road to MumonL n rf fnr 

An«U.ermo.»awI»n!l.J mBi, dirmt tha paA -t UfaJ«» 

i, Uv makiis lUtla a«ta m ««d ">tbu.g ™ . p«rt.c..l.r m^au.0 

(otvarioiuparpaKl Thiadonelo the wnpi. pves . amn the l»wet of grea 
aothorily io hh, tpoeohi the 8.». tna.l.o.«l u, tl« r.»ha»l .0.1 la™ J.»t .boe. 
thebn™H»oe.««™.lo.o»o the »tai™tion af woujen M.d 
ebeet or .bdo»..n briop him gmol riebM. Alm«l evop- lltoo.b. ha. ooa or mote 
..I lhe» megie medidne. .boot hi. body •bioh Mree. him .11 Ihtoogb ^ or if not, 

. «,«ooZ if loilor. i., Ct eo.nK,,«mil>- tmmA Bol oot onlj the body m.y 1» 
tbo. eodooml. tootoote lW.«. eon likooi* be -lootorcd. ,A m.0 ooo. 

pot mmbeino oo . eeot «u. for «... «bioh b. Mi.1 I .hooU "O' Of 
Woo omomotrioh™ Thi.1»diJ flBt by pultius citrion. bbmk ntbbory 

moterUl into Ul. bob. ta tbo eootto of tb. com, m..l by .T‘lUfS ™ ‘t 
The nert doy. hooeeer. be oppeore.! .gmn .pd mid iWt dormp the ..Jght » .pint 
bml eotimiaiiic.tod to him the pmticulm tool which wc oultml for modmmo m toy 
c«e. ThU mot bo pcodomal md ImtHps “Wod . litae to the mlotoM on lUc con. 
ho gave mo the rert. tecether with . piece of hi. hair, which, apporenlly, aim wws a 

very lucky trophy, , , 

One of the commonest duties nUh» modieino man is the ouniig of aickness, 

but of couitolie has firet to discover its nature and causes, and this is very commonly 
found to lie the anger or poeaesaion of a spirit. To a similar liarrennBss m 

women may frequently be attrikitod hy the medicine man. His cure mny be qaitc 
simple; it may he the constniction of another doorway to the lill^e, presumablv 
because the existing one harbours a maliguant spirit, or he may even recommend 
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oniift; nbiUidtiiimi^tit of Llit villugo. i''re(juetilly a ttaerifice is offenni Aiid (lie tuiLiios 
of tunny flecenseti room bore of Liie fauiily snj cal let! iintU that of the par lion Inr 
spirit roolestinj; the jHitient is mentioned, when the trouble will aljate. Hut very 
fretpiuiitly tlio mudiciiit iiiaii recutiimetids u dauee le lie performed, in whidi the 
I Irti mining ami singing are liis duty. One sudt dbuice T fiaw was as foliowa. The 
miMlidne imin drummed and sang in monotonous tones, while the patient wasseit^l 
with stitiuge eonvuliionB and rolled about in the mnd before him. Other women 
ivero similarly fttleetad, but the nion look no part in it. 'J'hiB performance was kept 
np for alwiu six hours tluring four ikya. On the third and fourth day the patient 
WHS iwlnted wdiUntnl and white chocks all over the body and stripea on the legs. 
This dance, I was told, came from Itubui, hut there Lire othcre original to Kitut 
Almost every case of siokiiess is ascribel to a spirit, in fact disease and apirita seem 
almost to be regarded sa one and, therefore, poeseasion by a spirit, diwaso and 
mndneia tlo not appear to lie defined one from the ntlier, Tlie medicine inan. 
there fore, has tlie power of expelling spirits, 

Another branch of the meflicine art is that of fortune telling and prophecy. 
This very fretiuently takes the form of (Jreams by tiro Muiidn Mue. Tliere ore 
several well-known prophecies of former times regarding the ootuiag of tiie win to 
man, but I Imvo not heaiti of reiajtrkable events foretold in later times: mostly they 
refer to the 8p]iTiMich of the rains. Host conimoii. however, is fortune telling 
by counting Ironies and other odds wid ends which the uicdieine innu keeps in a 
gourd for this purpose. The art is very eotuuion among medicine women and the 
method is as follows, A ipiantity of the contents of the gourd is poured out 
on to a cat skin and rountod in Iwaps of tens ; from the remaining number luider 
ton the uiedidne man knows the answer to the question asked him, I nskecE 
fluoh a mail once many questions to which uome of hie cuawoni were true, anti 
found timt like Kuroinjau fortune tellara his oruonlar replies were either vaguely 
framed or they showed that he tvas posiiessed of a very alirewci mind whfoh from 
obvious cincumslancfifl could dedtioe facts which the ordinary individual could not 
eannisfc The future can also im divined from sacriliccs, but one medicine man 
across whom 1 came had his own method, which 1 have never seen otherwise. Ifo 
uised a flinalJ dick dick horn with two holei boruil into tho base; into tbeso he 
insertotl two sticks weighted at the ends so tliat when ho put the horn on his fiuner 
it iialancfid there siid fratn the inajiiier iu which it ewayed he divined jiast and 
future events as well as ptwsent eocurrences afar off. This was tlio samo man who 
doctored a cent coin for me, and the first inedicLne which he put on the coin woa a 
little of the material with wiiioh the two sticks of lua divining apparatus were 
weighted. Besides this ho also knew a great deal regarding luyself wliich he said 
his spirit revealed to liiro, hut he also had a third method of foretelling the future. 
Tlie dick dick horn which he used for balancing was kid between two little gourds 
of EOjedicine and bonding down witfi his mouth to the horn, I prestinje that he stnek 
il into his gums, for presently he got up nnd aput into his hand saliva and blood 
mixed, which latter he declared curoa from my body. Tlie blood, he oaid was 
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rcluarkubly little, aiid therefore he knew iliflt I should live bog in safety, for h^l 
there h&m miieli blw>d it flignilieil that my blood oowkl eaady 

An imixntant art c.f the jnedicbe man h the ibteetion of witches. ThffiO are 
a very prevalent cures and are found chioHy among the women. If a woman « n 
witch her daughter will be one too; they apF^r b be abb to desist from thei 
evil proctices and formerly they wme oftmi put to death by Kingolb « pn ic 
dangL they are said to kill people by merely baching theimb^ 

there b Uitb doubt that nmst dealhB by witchcraft are uolbng but caare f 

'^^The"* evil results of bewitching a person ora said iilwiiys U. appear on the 
geventli <lav, wherefore it is explained tliat seven is a bad immlCT. Such 
,;aii l« ouTCHl of their evil prepenaitica by certain merlicme luou, hut none of thc« 
b Kitui are possessed of this kuowbalgo. M'itches ore j^t^nbrly numereu^Jd 
the present time ami in 1910 a me-lici»e was colled from llachakos to deal 
with them. Tliis man detected the witehes, who fell down immchately on seeing 
him and he cured them by giving them water to drink, hb were, 
succesaful and a medieine man of greater renown was ^led from liabai. This ^n 
did uotapparcntly treat the witebee, but gave the people m^evne which made i ^ 
immune to all witehcrafk His medieine not only pretec^ those who took it bu 
iuul the curious effect that anyone who put witchcraft upon them bu^ 
afflicted with its evil effccte. The courequence of this was that a perBon Eaking 
meduune could with impunity swear falsely by Kithito, and the person ngi^t whom 
he was mking the oath was doomed to die. So aiso such peop e 
barrob without fear. Here the metUcine had power over witebcreft, s^b an 
supereatuml power of the Kithito. which shows how strangely and cl^ly rebted ^ 
these are The some niediciue man bft as a jiorting gift some medicine at a watw 
hob which was such a terror to tlie whole impulatiou tlmt no one could got to the 
water until it was removed. The medicine was in a little liftsket and consiateHl 
Bome bite of wood smeared with hlooiL It had to be removed by Ins sou and ^ 
the natives kept a reaiiecifnl distance from it I was also teld that no Mkamte 
would dare te oweat talBely by it; Uib shows again that a RitlnUi may he any sort 
of medieino iKisides being a particular nrtide only designed for pnrpoies of taking 

the oatk ... , 

I have sicken of there arte of the ■■ medicine man, luniig the term as a 

.cieml om^ It must, however, not be snpiiosed that all me pmctireil by one man. 
in fact it iH rare that more than one single act in one of these bmicbes is known 
to an mdivitlual. Tims he may be limited te drumming a single dance for a 
l^urti^ulair itwaAe, 

Tlie medicine mail or woman is te be rccogni^ by tlie number of ornmuonte 
he or slic wears at all ogea As a rule tlieir peculiar calling manifests iteelf wlien 
they are young, but prectically grown up- According te a native a^mit the 
initiation takai pluccH as follows : " A man goes for a walk and bin spirit “ meets 
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luni and sap " t will mnke a Mnndii Mue af him.*' In the night thu man dreams 
that flomebody cnmce u* I dm and gives him a plant, telling him that it will cure 
ttutsh and such a diHUase. In the umrning be wakes up and fincU tlie plant in his 
liaufl, ThiH goes on until he knows all about his future calling. Then probably he 
win cute a diHonae or dream of wme event to come, ami the people will know that 
he « II tdeilitiine miui. They speak of his spirit u»jf bo had a familiar spuit 
working through his ageuoy: apparently lie can also commune with thia spirit, 

One might wk why others seeing the ]*artioitlaT plant used by tlie medicine 
man cannot use it the same as ho j so also in regard to charms, it would seem more 
simplo to G t a child out with charms against all manner of ovitfi instead of waiting 
until they liave atiaekod him. lint the medicine art U not so simple as this. For 
instance, every native has seen the ordeal of a heated knife administered many 
timed, and anyone who has seen it done could repeat the performance, yet it must 
l>e done by a medidno man and with the particular knife ho keeps for this purpose. 
Similarly it apponm that the same ehanu will not do for two people afHieted 
with exactly the same miafortune. The pemon, the cause and the tiirenmatanceH 
of the case all seem to be important factors detormining the construction of 
the oltanii. 

Mwliciiie women ere even more comnion than inedicine men, hut their practice 
is generally more in the petty arts, sunh as divining by counting. When the 
juedidne man takes out his medicines he lays them out on a cat or leopard skin; If 
tlicy touch the earth they lose virtue. Earth seems to be used often for cunutig 
people and may be a contaminating eleiiienL The gourd in which ihe metlicinos 
urn kept may also never be emptied for the same reason. If inctlieiiie is 
ndministerod it is usually hantlw! to the patient through an archway of branobes. 
which often may bo f^n outeidc the villngoof Mundn Muc. Among the uicdloines 
are an extiaordiiiary medley of articles such tm pebbles, crocodiloa' teeth, lions' dawn, 
berries of various aortn. and, ns a much prized addition, a loaded cartridge. The 
latter article gives one an idea of the meaning of thoise mediotnes: it is presumably 
the latent lOwer of the tsartridgn which is valuable. Tlio cartrifige is lifeless ret 
full of (Unength.butsoalm there may be strength in the lion's daw and fruitfuInKw 
m beniissL 

The lufidicine art is without doubt a strango miiturc of truth and fiction. 
How often the medicine man is aware of tiiis I cannot say, hut at times he is 
certainly guilty of intentional deoeptiou. Tliua in the case of a man stiflbring from 
fever a mKiicine man plaowl a cartridge to Iiis heat! and then showed him a stone 
which he said he had eitmctw! from the head. A duty which many of the 
medieme men perfunn is the admiiiisteriTig of the onlenl of licking a heated knife 
blaile. This I have seen many times done in the follownjg manner, Tlie modteine 
umn took ft white powder which he smeared on the tongiiee of lioth the parties, on 
their hamls he ilrew a line of it from the centre of the palm to the tip of the 
middle finger, and from the forehead a lino was drawn down to tha tip of the nose. 
Tlie knife was then daubeiJ with the came powder in patches on the blade, and tlie 
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psirLiea omIi atuteJ wbat thej we^e preparwl V* nniiutam to be tlio truth. 
r*revioti8 t*» cotnmauciDg. tlie knife liaU been wiped with Rome htjrbe whitU the 
luetlieitte man had ohewed. It was then heated for a cotiBiderable time, after 
which one of tlie men Iwked it ooidously on both aides ] it was then tretited with 
tlie same medicine and heated U> he linked hy tlie other party. Die 

judgment varfes according to wlielher one party's tongue lias been hnra^. In one 
case I i»w that neither liad scorehed thdr tongues, and the medicine man 
deolarud Hint both their statements were true, which apparently was a fact. 
According to Hie jiiwlicine man the powder is medicine to heal the burns ahonid 
they ho severe, bnt I am told that the white iKiwdot is nothing but diatoinite: it 
woa clearly aomo insulatiiig material, but whetlier the medicine man knows this I 
codnoteayj if he doea he might ilistribute the swwdcr so cunningly on the blade 
and the tongues that one party would escape scorching iiimBelf. ami m such case 
ho has couaideraldc power iu Ids hands. Utterly the native councils have refuBcd 
this ordeal on the ground tliat it tu not above suspicioti. An old medicine woman 
treated a man for a pain in his aide by rabhing on the affcctetl part eotno fat, 
which she said waa medicine, but it was perfectly obnooa that what she was doing 
was eiuiply massage, and she was doing it very well, too, with suecesrfid lesulte. I 
am convinced that alie herself thought that the whole secret of her art lay m Uic 
fat which she was using. 

The above three instanocs show that the Mundu Jfue tnny be a dflwmight 
imiwstor. or one who uses mama which lia himself does not undeisiaiid. li is 
certain, too, I think, that many herbs and nainral me^Ucinea are known to these 
people which are of real use. also that they know of many most faUl poiBons. 

There is, however, anoilier means tlirough whicli tlie meiUcine man works, 
{lerhnpe, more important than any otlmr.and that is the mind. Die native is u. 
marvellously impresaionable creature, as ia often provetL Suppuamg a man has an 
enemy and he lays medicine outside his hut deaignctl to make lum mad, the 
owner of the hut will see it, or, if not, one may be sure tiait ha will be told about 
it, and thenceforth even the meet sceptical native's life ia full of fcara. For 
geuerations the evil power of the medietue has been known, and the few preys on 
bis uiiml until it ia too much, and the mediciue has done its work. Tins I liave 
soon more than once, and the trnUi of it has often mode me ask myself whether, 
if the luedicine man's art cau liriiig about this, it can also bring alsout the apposite 
effect. The Mkmiiha know.i weU how easily life is lost, and on the slighteat 
sickness he will think himself dying, but on the other liand he knows tlmt if be 
cun be helpeil it will lie tbrongli the medicine man. and therefore all his liopcw 
rest in Idm. Hb hopes in the latter wili tlicirefore be as strong as liis fear of 
death, and lightened with this iiope hia mind ia in the best state te assist his cure; 
thus i think many a cure may at any rate be fncilitated by the inffueucc of the 
medicine mnn. 'I’here is only oue jietwin who cannot be cither cured or aided by 
his olionuB, and that is the medicine man himstdf. Curiously enough, most 
medicine men evince a shyness and nervousnesa very often which may lie flo 
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pronounceil at times that ods would think thsm meatally deBci^ivc. .iVs a 
matter of fact, such is often, I think, the case, ami tlis natives regard them os 
nothing but imbeciles in ordiasr)- matters. They are said to be extraordimirily 
abaent-uiindod anil Lbriltless which scconnte for the fact that they are generally 
{KNir, and the more proficient they are in their art the less sano are tliey held to 
lie. I believe that in on account of the Congo people it is stated that a foolish 
potson is supposed to be particularly favoured by God, wharefom such iiersona aie 
much respected. Possibly sometlung of the s»uno sort underlies the opinion as to 
the medicine man’s insanity, for, as one man said to me," he has a apirit in his 
hcail like a madman.^ 

Somewhat akin to mwlicino and magic, altboiigh really quite unconnected 
with it, is the belief in the evil eye. The evil does not, however, seem to t)e 
seated merely in the eye, but in the tongue also. If a person of this pecuUurily 
(calletl Kjent) sees an article or living creai-um and says, "this is good,*’ or words 
to that efTect, tho object is doomed to perish; even a stone is said to split asunder 
from tho evil power of the persoii. If a man with the evil eye and tongue 
expresses his silmiiation for a woman who is pregnant at the time, site is sore to 
die ill child-birth. The person possessed of this power can, however, also effoet a 
cure for the evil by spitting on the object or iiersou afleutecL There is a whole 
clou, the Mbs Mwansiu, of which every member, no matter wliere ho was born, lias 
the evil eye and tongue, and, curiously eucugh, they are often sought for tlie 
curing of Small hurts, such as bums or bruises, which they do by spitting on the 
hurt. Why they should be able to do tliis t cannot say, unless it Is that the hurt 
is thought very likely to hava been caused by them in the Qrat 


RSLIGlOif OF TtlE Akamii^ 

Shy and lOBerved as the Akaiuba are it is naturally dtllicuU to ascertain uiiictl 
on the subject of their religion. The following is no attempt to draw up a definite 
creed for these people, but rulher to collect the fow scattered elements of religious 
beliefs in the hopes of showing tliat primitive suggestions of religion are not 
wanting among them. 

Those unacquainted with the Akamba might at first aigbt find many surpris¬ 
ingly developed ideas of rali^on. Of such would l>e the story of a tirat mau who 
had three sons—iSalla, Masai, and Mkamba (some aild Muteuugu-Kuropcan ]>; the 
saying that the medicina man was made on the fifth and the bird on the sixth day, 
or the talc of tbs chamsleon which brought tho news of death to munkiud So 
also the crude form of n week contained in the prohibition nguinst the Horenth day 
might be taken to hint at a legend of the Gfoation, But tliat ihero is no such story 
I have been aasured by the answeta given to repeaietl questions put to them „„ 
the subjeot. ■' How can a inau know the origiu of the earth and men f’* they sav ; 
neither have they any ideas in regard to the aun or mixm, though they think all 
this may lie the work of the " thxl or Spirits.” 
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li must be remcmteied how inany people of different creeds Imve Jived among 
and exeieUeil an influence over these people, from whom snatclira of leponclfr may 
have been picked up. More cleerly this will be seen from aucJi ideas aa ere found 

with regard to a being referred to as God. -r ♦ ** « 

Tluj Mkambo nsos three words to demote God—" Muungu, '* »» 

« Muladgu." The fimt of these is pure Kiswahili, the second ia Masai, and i e t ir 
is moat probably a comiption of the first. TVbeo asked wbac God ^ the Mkaiaba 
begiiuj to speak of '* Mmu'* fSpiritH), mtercbangtiig it with the Kiswnbiii wor^^ 

“ fetJieitan ” (Devil) j but in llffi cud all these words are collected in the one «Minu. 

It becomes dear, then, that there is no Mkamba woid for Liod. neither do they 
know of any such being, bnt the vaiious terms need ate merely coUectivo words 
meant te denote the plurality of Itie spiritual world. When I asked a man w^t 
he meant when he had referred to God in his ^<^3^ as '■ Mulnngu. 

-* Is it not the spirits t" strangely iiidiffoient to his confusion of the mdividual with 

the plurality. , , 

But if to the Mkamba Uie world contains no particular God, w spints it 

abounds. What a spirit is he does not pretend to know; they say “ "ft e see a man a 
shadow, and we say perhaps that is his spirit/’ and for Ibis reason the camera « 
still feared, bocauae it robs men of their shadows. \et no Itkam a mo 
IKisibively that his slmdow is hU spirit, for evnn stones cast shallows, and whether 
thev have spirits l« would not like to say for certain. But every man has a spirit 
which lives on after tho body is dead, Oiough the nature of aftet-hfe is very vague; 
mostly the spirite are eupposoil to live aa they did on earth, with call o as their 
riches, and some are rich, others poor. Their haunte are trec^ rocks, and hllla, the 
volcanic veins in rocks are their path^ To the living they manifest themselves m 
many waya Sometimes they enter animals, such as wUd cate, which come into the 
villages; the nmisiial appearance of such an animal in their midst te^ them that 
tliev are animals of no common sort, but are poseessed with human spinte. Many 
aiclinesses are put down to the spirite, particnlarlf in the case of those who have 
otfemlcd against them and subrequentiy die. Sickness invarinhly denoto the anp: 
of a spirit following upon some offenre or neglect, and it m then often the medicine 
man who can detect the cause and prescrihe the cure. Any ill-luck may, however, 
be due to the aame cause, Tims, where a hunter had failed to tmd dephante, he 
declared that tide was due to the fact that be liad omitted te offer a sacrifice before 
fitarting^ atiii l^efore a sheep waa ofTereJ. The ^inuil wm kille at 

about eunEeti, a few pieces of the Hesh frotn the ihtoet wore laid on re eart + 

iiosl flonie of ihn blooil waa poured oo the grmiiid beside the meat, andifioaliy a little 
Ti^fAter was poured neit to the blcurf- Upop eueh of tlirae acts the hunter ofTeie 
a prayer for fluccosa coupled with other wbhea h rom a small patch of dr} liarth 
left by tlie prater he divinetl that shortly he would find two cow ebphants. 

The most cotamoa mauifestatioti of the apirits is maduesSp toitipomry and 
permanent The former ia luoet usually seen during dances petformed by A^omeiij 
And takes the form of a kind of ti'ance but accompanied by ccmvukive movemeuta 
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of ilia IkhIj; woiu^n in jsudi a etiitc often iittei- gmesoma erica and abed Cdpioua 
tearji. Sucti attacks do noi Beom to lie feared, for tbo women always rcndily take 
part in Lbe ilaticee [ it h explained bj the natives Uixit their do not avoid the dances, 
because thi; spirit would attack tbeio in the field or village or aiiywhera eLit; 
cnrioualy oaonghp however, I have never known tliis to be the ease^ wbeiicas it m nut 
iiiiComnod Ui see out of thirty women at a dance ten of them time The 

p4kg«ession is supposed to abate by the application of ghee Ux tho head and 
eliouldcre. Net all wamcD are subject tu stieli attacks, and it is said dial if they 
tlci not show ihcniselvee while she is still a a woman will be tree from them 
all her life. It m very mre that a man h p-^sseased by apirita; 11nivc. in fact, oidy 
aeen two oases of this, and it u said lii&i a man so alllictcd is always a medicine 
maji or will become one. 

Under the infipence of the spirits wmaen scuneiiuics utter strange: iioiHee 
which are interpreted m prophecies. A tuisflioiiary told me that in ikutha some 
time ago there were numy such ciBes in which the women uttered sounds wMuli 
were appamntly Atabk syllahles, and the" t" was clearly pronopneed^ although thb 
is a sound which is most diificuU for the Southern Akumba to spc^iL 

The instance hero givim in which a tendency U» a furcigu Urngue was noticed 
is rather cnrioiis, because tlie appearance of foreign spirits is not uiicuuimon. 
Particularly well known are a Swoliiii and a Maoai epirit. The ciifects of possession 
of such luurticpldT spirits am much more violent and they genemlly seem to bu 
foreign spirits. One spirit callfKl " is eaid to liave come from Mrichtikoa^ 

and under its iufitience |?eoplc nlmh themselves witli knivea hut am unable to injure 
their bodies, Pemna pofaessecl by ihia spirit am said not to be able to abide the 
sight fif a hat; I saw one such patient who, at least, was udldly liieane, and 
whenever 1 came near him Ids condltlaii aeenied t*i grow worse, ihoiigh I catmoL 
say wlmthcr it waa the hat or the whole European which affecteil him. Quite 
lately another spirit la said to have come from Mooliakoa which tr^rmenU |>e< 3 pte 
most grievously j one of its pdbuliar symptauis is. tluit the palieut b not to Ite 
pacified until ho has sluUceu hands with Homebody. Four w^omeu in ihie condition 
once beset me while 1 woa riding on a mule^ and^ despite tlie roetlesanese of the 
mule, they were not to bo put off until they had succeeded in shaking hands w-itli 
me. Froqueutly they are, howover, nut to be calmed at all, and if anyone atarts 
abusing them or othera near tliem they are said to die. 1 have not ^'en eneh 
extreme cases, hut a porter of mine was one day so olllictel and no one cUred to try 
to carry him lest he sliould get angry and die; in the mme dislLrict I wras told that 
six women had died of this cau^se 

Apparently the causa of such possession is Lluxt the spirit tlcairos m>m0 object 
or other. ^Vbeu tlie Masai spirii attacks women a dance la performed in which 
ihe women carry spears and orher anna to satisfy ite detnand. Here tlic ilemand is 
evidently for arme, and possibly when the more ordinaiy spirite iifHbt the women 
in the dances it h because they desire ghee, wherefore such persons are 
with ghee as T said before. The spirit may, however, persist in m daimuids until 
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the vroniaii’t* huHbaod ia tired of trying to appease it and then lie wdl decide to 
expel it altogether. To this emJ a dance is poTformed for aevcml days, and finally 
the medicine mnn goes with the daneera into the bush and there by aome ceremony 
completely drivea out Oie spirit. Tlve latter part of this performanoc I have not 
seen, hut on one occasion the dance pnivioiiB to tliis bnol act was as folloua. t ie 
iwitient was seated on tlic ground before the medicine mnn, who drunmied and sang 
in monotonous toms, and ahortly tlie woman was aeiised with strange couvuIbiobs, 
during which she rolled about in the mud. being apparently perfectly onconacions, 
while her eyes liore the peculiar glassy stare that one sees in somnambnlista Other 
women were similirlv afiecied but the men standing about took no part. This 
went on for four daya; on the third and fourtii <iay» the jiatient was painted with 
red and white checks all over the body and with stripes of the same colours on her 
lega, Tlua dance, 1 was told, wss not original to Kitui, but was feamt by the 
medicine luan in Rubai; others very simUiir.or at least with the feinie olijectvare 
known and pnujtised in Kitiii. It wUl very often Imppen that none of these 
performances will gel rid of the troohlesome spirit, and then the only remedy is ter 
the whole family to move elacwliere. It appears that the ordinary spints are more 
or less bound to one locaUty, whereas thwe of foreign extraction appear in many 
distant parts. 

Thus the spirits are mostly malignant, and ritlier out of revenge or cupidity 
they plague people, particularly those of their own family. They constantly 
require npi»eRsing,ttnd they also require sttention in order that their wmtli should 
not lie incurred. Attending to all these demands of theirs is the religious cult of 
the Alkniiiha and hia religion is thus a spirit religion. 

The ahovo-mentiotied modes of appeasing and pleasing the spirits arc overyday 
cases affecting imlividtials of any sorb; the troatmeiit may also bo undertaken by 
onyciie up to a certain point, ofter which the aid of a medicine mall te genc^ly 
necessary. The regular service of the spirits is, however, not tiic duty of the mediemo 
man hut of tlic eldera of ilaihembo..,l'lie Ithembo is a place of sacrifice to the spirits; 
there are hundreifs of there iu Kitui, but how they originated is more than 1 con 
any I know of one where it ia said that a number of people are drowned, another 
is a large grove of trees on a hill aide in which the spirits dwell, as iiidcoil 
practically every large tree or grove is the aiwdc of spitite and an Ithembo- It 
seems tliua that an Ithembo ia simply a place which, from ita nature, is hold to be 
an abode of the fipirite as also a place which from a particular cireamstaneo haa 
become so. The eldera of the I thembo offer tlie sacrifices and are thus more or 
lesa the priests cf the [leople; it is intercBiing to note that tliey are also the 
principal administrators of the law. The offerings may 1)0 laid on the bare ground, 
or they may tic placed in a hut built on the sjiot, which is sometimes similarly con¬ 
struct^ to the lii.-ing huts, other time® it ia Bcairely two feet liigh, though always of 
the same shape as the living huts, When goats are aacrifioed the skin is u-iually 
laid over the roof of Oie hut; in one of them I saw a bowl of grain, a little tobacco, 
a green gourd, and hnney beer, which seems to be the most necessary part of tfie 
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ofTeriiig. It is generally saiil that the offeringB enmue plentiful ming, and go far as 
I {i^n learn liojtie Matbembo are parijcnlaily importMit on this aceount.but whereat^ 
one might expect tbntaneh plsces would receive particular atteniiou I iiave faund 
that tbe reverse is the eaiie. To tlie ordinal^* Matliembq ofleringu are taken 
regularly on appointed day®, butut Mtoogoni, where there is alai^e grove to wlm^e 
spirits they particurarly look for the bringing of rain^ it was, in 1^09^^ a whole 
year sLooa any oflerings had been taken there, and theti only when the absence of 
rain tlireatene^i a serious shortage of food. At this Itliemho the offeringa were 
brought by the women, and it appears io me that Mathembo of partioular merit are 
often Attended to by the women* The huts built at these places are often allowod 
to fall very mueh into dilupidation Euid are not restored until the spirits are thought 
to lie angry* When ajH3ttkment leaves a dlstiict and tracks elsewhere they caunoti 
of coume^ take the whole Ithembo viith them, hut in such case the apiritB axe induced 
to follow them by profuse offcringa, which am bro^ight to some Utgfi tree or grove. 
Sometimes the spirita will not follow for a long time, hut eveiitnally they w ill go. 
lured thither by the abundance of food awaiting Lhsui. 

The foregoing deals vvitli particular manifeatations of the apirits and their 
service. If we now look back into any of the pievioits chapters it will bo seen 
that almost everj' subject cither directly brings ua to a question of religion or hints 
at the iiifitienoe and preaenco of the spirits. The tilling of the fields, the building 
of a bouse, are pnicticully acta of reUgion, the Liw h in the haudw of those who 
more particularly are diKlicaUKi to the service i>f Hw apirita, and its pravisiozia 
frequently are ultimately roligiousol)fiervaEice$; in fuetp compeuiaution secina lo be as 
much a religious observance as a legal requirement. The whole of tiie mediomc art 
scema toderived fmm^ to merge into the religious s^there and to be largely dependent 
on the spirits. Makwu undoubtedly belongs to the same region, and diua.to auin up, 
religion entora into the most infliguilicatit departments and acta of tlie Mkuuilia's 
life* So also the spirits are evciywhere* in the hut of a deaA wife, in tho village 
and field, in trees, rocks and hilla^ sud in all th^ phiccs they may manifasi them¬ 
selves or have samficea made to thenL Anyone con saerLBoe to them in any place, 
and ujj to a certain limit ovciyoiio can exerCEse u certain intlueiice over ihotu. 

Al\ tikis shoulil lead one to conclude that the whole of a Mkainba’^ life la 
cl(^1j dependent upon and iufiiienced by the spirits, so that in dealing with him 
one must expect likewise to be largely dependent upon t liesaine forces. I mean to 
say tiiAi much that seems absurd and ^explicable lunst nevertlidess receive full 
tion^idcration, because, to the Afkamba, it may be of vital iinportancit In con clufdDn 
I should like to give just one Lustance of Liiafc to which f licrc refer* An arrangement 
was tniide for each eluef to send to tlie aution one of his young men to do dutv as 
a native policeman. When the houflittg of these men became necessary it was 
found imposajldo io induce them to take any part in the confitruction of their own 
huts. On the face of it this appeared due only to tlie incorrigihle indolence of the 
Akomba, hut I make no doubt that the real truth was that they wore all unmarried 
men, in conseqnenoe of which if they <M>nstriicEcd the huts the ohservumce mentioned 
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earlier woe not possible, anti tlie omiaaioo could only be held to doom them to con 
tinual niisfoi'titues. 


Cuss ASD Deciiebs. 

The whole Mkamha Uibo is divided into clans and these into fonuhea. It i« 
not possible to aay how many clans there are, partly because without doubt many 
families have come to bo regarded as dans, and partly because they Have no 
particular or approximate lc«alitie& Hospito the uncertainty that eziete regarding 
the clans, the ties Iretween tJieir mewbora are extremely close; they are boimcl to 
help one another in eviu-y way. us. tor iuetancs. in suliseiibing towards the payment 
of blood money; in such case the rattle Iwrrewefl do not renmiu as a debt against the 
murderer, for on the other hand, as is shown in tho Etumo cseremony, the members 
of a clan also recoivo a i«rt of the blood money, so that the death in the one case, as 
also the compensatiou in the other case, are the concern of the whole clan. It is 
said Lliat formerly if a man was attacked by a party of enemies and it became 
known to one of the party that the wan was ono of his clan, be would step over to 
the enemy** lude to ddend him against his own party. So close m the relatioualup 
that memlietsof the ehm may not marry although Uwy have notmet forgoiieralions. 
These rules ore moot strictly olwerved to the presonl day, and a breach of Uicm 
results in the death of all the offijpring of such [leraons. 

Although there are elan totems it docs not appear iliut every dan bos ouo; 
IW, oay. l,o.t=«r. .^11 be bccam « n»« aid Wore, moiy ot ibe ««a1 led cIm. 
wore oriBreelly fonnliM- Strictly •peokiiig » men ehoitld not UU hu KtoD eioiiiiil. 

but Itiis is certainly uot nlwap olusenwl. 

Owing to the inanuer in which the ckna have drifted apart it probably always 
wiU be tlinicult to learn much about them: 1 have never known a man who could 
tell much about bis clan or know its origin, but the famiUos are better known, and 
often there are quaint stories told regarding their origins. They a«m always to 
be called after their founders, others are of tiuite recent date and may oven l» 
ofTahoote of other families; apparently it happens that if a man drifts from his 
family white atiU young, w that he altogether out of touch with it. 
descendants wiU call him the founder of tlicir family, OccasionaLy one family 
lives in a particular difltrict, but as a rule its members are very much dispersed all 
over the country', and mmt families in Kitui know of other members in Machakos 

mid Kabai. ^ t - l 

Every adult male MkainU lielorgs to one degree or otJier into which he 

is admitted on payment of ccrudn fees. When still quite young ho pays liis 
first goat and becomea a “ Mwanake ” until he has paid another goat, when Ho is 
called -Mwanake ya Ngoo" After this ha may, by payment of another goat, 
become a member of “ Kisuka.*' This degree is, in the northern and eastern parts, 
called “Kjau”; the duties cl these men are the Uuowing away of the dead; they are 
often cksaed under “ Atumia," but are not strictly speaking regarded as elders. 
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The pAjment of ibe next gimt Uriahs a man to tlie de^rree of " Mtumin ma XKamn," 
Tlii’Ae ore the eLdero of tho lowest dtigree ontltlefl to mt on the Nsoinin Coutioil; it 
is not Ihnt tliey form the Cotinuil lij* themselves, hut iiottofiy of a lower degree may 
take part in it ft is not until a man has paid Ills nevenili gout that he iweomcs 
a Mwanake yn IthiiiiiLiQ,'’ his position as such ts munh as a novice ami his duties 
am to carry the aaorilices for the eklemof Ithuuilh} to tlie place of sacrifice. On 
[Miynient of another goat the "Mwanake" becomes a Mtumia nta Ttlietnlio.'' 
These are not only the elders who offer the sacrifices at the '■ Ithembo" bnt they are 
tho prindjial elders of the N;!ania and form in fact the Govemtnenl of the country. 
They are mostly old men, and U) them are known ail the customs of the people, so 
tiiat a correct decision ofum requires ihoir advice. As a rule each elder lieloogs to 
a particular Ithcmbo, but they nmy also belong to aevcml Mathemlpd: for instance, 
in one district 1 found twenty^ne elders of liiU degree end only fift«n Mathenibo. 

The fi*ea paid to attain these variotis degrees are given to a lueuiber of a 
higher degree, thus a Mwanake pays hia gosit to a nian of K/aiua, who has [lalil two 
goats in his degree ; to beExime a iiiemlter of ithemixi the fee is pnid to a Mwenake 
of 1 thorn bo. 

Tlierc are, however, degrees witliin tliese degrees, and to attain these the fees 
are paid to superior membem of snch u degree. The position of a man in respect 
to his degree is marked by the part of andi goats which he may eat, the lowest 
gutting the forejeg and tlur highest tlie kidneys, lumnches, and they also ore given 
the skin, the next highest is given the head. Should a man pay more fees than 
his senior, their positions are exchangtsL Tliere is nothing to prevent a man from 
belonging to any dirgrec provided he paya the proper fees, hut no Imlf-growii young 
man would bo admlttotl to''Xzania" and therefore he will not proliably lieotinic the 
senior of HLs degree until he lias grown older. The Ithcmbo is an exception to 
thia. for a man cannot belong to this degree eo long as his father or eldest tinde is 
alive, unless either of them is ao old and infino that he cannot attoiul to hU 
duties at the 1 them bo. Another exception is imiulo in the case of a iimn who is 
the owner of an Itliemho. The ownership is inJinriteil from father to son, and 
when a Plan dies hia son must 1« an elder of that Ithembo, no mntter liow young 
he is or what other degrees tie has not yet attained. He is not, however, ou this 
acconnt only admitted to all the otlicr r lpg re**p 

From the foregoing it will be seen tlmt before a man attains a high position 
ns an cider of Ithembo, he will have paid many foes; I was told by one such man 
that lu> had paid over forty goats during his life. In consoquenoe ilic oldcra of 
Ithembo are generally fairly wealthy men, and old men may be seen who ore not 
even mem here of “ Kisuka.** 

The only degree for women seems to lie that of ^ Ithemba'' They ere nauallv 
the oldest women,and to he nienibere they iniislmake " ** for the cldutB and give 

presents of bananas, which are divided among the elders end other women of 
laieinbo. Voanger women seem, however, to occupy mneh the same position os 
the " ^jiake ” of itheoLbo, 
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Entirely fliiart frem tliose ctegrce* there is another olaas of aldore called “ Atnmia 
mu ITkuu " These are, so to speak, Uio keepeni und prerervere of many peculiar 
customs 5 moat ehlera of the Itliemlw vrill bo lonnd to belong to Ukuu. hut such is 
not always the case, The first condition for a luau lalonging to UTcuu is that he 
must have lost by death a iiuar ruktive such as a sou or bretlier. The^ Itsartiiiig o 
the clilens oF ^‘Ukuu"i 3 , bowovor, not repidly attained, on the following necount. 
Wheu a man lias need of knnvriiig a certain euatom he will go to the elders for 
iufonuation. and each time he does bo 1io is required to luiy a goat, or if he be a rich 
man a buU. liy degrees ho thus learns aU that ia known to tha Ukou elders. 

The customB are not only known to theae eWere but the ceremouieB in counectiou 
with many of tlwm must bo iierfomied by them, such as the purification of s vilkgp. 
Most important of their knowledge is the curing of " Makwa." Makwa, or Tliabu 
ns it is called in ^lartfl, is a state of disease into wliich a man falls on a breach of 
certain cuatoma, a few of which have already been weiicioued. It manifests itself 
either in an outbreak of sorea all over the body or by grmlual waetiug away of the 
body I will not aiiter into a dewiription of all the cures, but it should be noted 
that most of them include the use of Ngondur a mixture of water and certain 
kinds ol v^ood^ The oae of Ngondu nftoii seems to hint at the appeasing of spinta, 
as, for instance, ihesprifikling of it over a houBc when tlic grass lisu 1«on cairiijd oh 

it, wliich is tegai"ded os the work of au angry spirit 

So far as 1 ean learn. Makwa Juia not many eauaea, neither can it bo put upon 

«.Mh,r by hi. tnmy, no. 

»«ih!i„D ««*l.Hns ...1... ™ ;».>»'*•»»«''>" “■ “ 

by the use of ordinurv dianiiB or saerffices. 

Tlie whole learning of tlMJelciere of l^knu is a matter of great secrecy, nnd 
mav only 1« imparted bit by bit to those who have the neccsaaiy quulifi^tion and 
who pay Uie feea^ ^ ia^t^uoted in certain mattere l>y the elilers, I had 

to pav a large fee for mvself and a lesser fee for n,r interpreter, whom 1 had to 
hind'over faithfullv to keep secret wl.at lc3 had lieard; ddois were also aUtmnad 
amend to keep off listauere, and our convetwti.m was earned on m low tonci All 
Uiia explains wliv it is so difficult to obtain correct mformution Tegatdmg Kikamba 
cufitoniB, for cither many of ibem will not be known to the man who is asked or if 
he is aware of tbcni Jig is bound to sijcrecy. 


Tub TnBiiAKA. 

The Theraka, or Tliaaka, as the Akamba call them, live on both aides of the 
Tana River, The land occupied by them, on the Kitui side of the river, is called 
Thagisliu. and ia a aitmll strip of country, barely tun miles broad and about twenty 
mitea m l^ngtlL 

Koughly apeakbig, it is boundetl by the Katre River from the Mumoni bills 
up to where this runs into tho Tomu Comjjared with the country of the Akamba, 
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it ifi w^l] watoried and faminea are rarer iie-rfii which Qurj aiocount for the fact tiuit 
oa the whole the XIiaTaka are better devdD{)«d people thaii the Akomtie, to whoui 
they bear a striking oentiaat, both in character and appearance. In language aud 
looks the Thcraka reBcmhle the Aklkuyu verr closely, in fiscr. wlien spoken to in 
Kiknyu, they generally Keen) to understand, but not nsany can nuderaiand 
Kikaniba. 

On the whole tlm Theraka compared to Liie Akamba are bold, manly people, 
and their ijuickncss of temper coiitrusts veiy strongly with the lethargic chatucter 
of their neigbboaiu. Small as the tribe is, so jealously have they guarded their 
country, that the Masai never went there; and until quite lately lliey did not shrink 
from attacking atmed Europeoua 

It may he that the people weio too poor to attract the Masai, but it is certain 
that had they oome they would have been vigorously resisted, for the Theraka 
apparently never failed to combine against foreigners, although the difTerent clans 
otlicrwise did not have much in common. 

While theTheraha excluded all atrai^rs from their country they appear never 
to have ventured out of the limited area oocupied by them. A change in this respect 
IS only uow beginning to show itself, and the great majority still liave a horror of 
leaving their country, beyond winch they suppose all sorts of terrors to prevaU, In 
coRsequonce of this they are some of the moat ignorant and primitive natives to bo 
found in East Africa at tlie present day; besides this they Ituvo nothing like the 
intelligence of the Akatobo, 

As regards the origin of the Tberaka, they state that they came from the 
Akamba, and with these in couimon they seem to denote the region about tllii as 
their original home. According to Uie legend, a man called Tlicraka settled on tlie 
banks of the Tana Hiver snd there made acquainlance with a Kiknyii wlioae 
customs pleaded him belter than his own, so that in time he assumed those of tho 
Kikuyu. 

It seems inexplicable how the deadly enmity that in a way still exista between 
them and the Akiunba arose, but one con scarcely imagine tliat tlmse iieopte ore 
entirely mistaken as to their origin, anil tlierefore it b perhaps not irnttosaible, aa J 
suggested before, that tlie Thmoka arc tho aborig inal Mkaiiiba race of Kitui, who 
possibly were driven over tJie TaJia and subsequently returned to the Kitui «idf» of 
the river. 

At the present day tlwre are four tribes of the Theraka living on this side of 
tlie Tana. Each clan has its luwJ, and lives more or less within its own district, 
of which tlto head of tho clan is the chief, Tlie clans are divided into familios, of 
wtiioh some are almost regarded as clans, but the original clan is well known to 
each man. Tlie names of these four elans are; Anginna, iliimim, Ubongu, and 
Mbun. Of Lheae the last named seems to be llie most respected, and claims a 
peculiar descent, of which the story goes as follows; One day a territic thunder 
storm raged, and following a loud chip of thunder a huge cloud buret, from which 
fell a man calk'd Mbua (rain). From him the clan b descended, and ho brings tho 
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raip every 3 'ear, wherefore eacrificca sra oOered lo Uit» at the approach uf the rams, 
ilhim originally lived in Iho 8«i, whence all mankincl came, mduding the white 

race. i v * 

The Theraka villages are niucli after the style of those of the Akamba, hut 

ev(?n primitive j they are fn^tiently situated on tho Tho iiuDiber of 

huts greatly exceeds those of the Akaioba, cooking huts, goat bute, and the hute for 
husbands are built; as a matter of fact, however, tlw same unwl to be the ease with 
the Akamba. They a» built of atick*. aud thabeliwl only on the roofs so that the 
body of tho house is open. The best houses will often Ite found to he those of the 
g<Mta, and many living huts are bo rough that they consist ptactically only of atout 
Sticks stuck in the ground with a Hat top made of thorn branches ; occasionally one 
may aee a simple coustruotioa of tall reals forming a shelter in the shape of a 
mgwatn. Some of the poorer people have no village at all, but a single hut 
against which they lean dry thorn branches. Tlie young men do not Uve m the 
village, but have tlieir own hut in the bush some little distance away m which a 

nufuber of them live trogether. ,• r # i 

Tlie fields ore usually some distance away from the village. The chief fowl 
stuff is mawele, other aorta of grain are not oulllvated much, and moiMi is scarcely 
ever seem Tlie grain is stored in the eanie way as with tho Akamba. 

Honey gathariug is largely practised in the aaine way na in Ukaniba, 
excepting that the hives are slang from trees by a tope or a slick passed tJireugh 
the barrel; tbev are marked with the mark of the cbm. Beer is made both from 
honey und mawcle, anti is largely dnmk apparently by men of all agea Tins is, 
however, .lispnted by some of the Tlmraka, and a man who was by no means very 
young refused to pour awuy somo honey lieer, saying that if tlws luinca entered his 
no«trife he would die liecaose be was not yet old enough U> drink it. 

The weaiions of the Thetaka are tiindo by their owu smiths, called « Mutum ” 

< Kikmuha " Mutui “)l Despite this, any Btraiiger would think that most of ihem were 
collected from various tribes, for tlieir chief weajiou, the spear, is fashioned after 
all awts of types such as Kikuyu. .Mssai, Galls, and a uniform type is not found: 
BO also their swords are sometiinca fitted with the long blades of the Kikuyu type, 
and olhere liave the short Mkamba aword bladei Shields arc made either of skin 
like aioso of the Akikuyu and coloured after tlio eame styles, or they are made of 
narrow curved boards likewise coloured- Bows and arrow* are coioiuonly used, 
but are not their foremost anns as with tlie Akamba. The arrows also vary much 
in ahaiMi. and tho finer ones ate, I think, all got from the Akamba; steol-headed 
arrows are not very frc*iaently seen, iind are largely replaced by wooden ones, it 
seems likely tliat the steel beails are a moiieni introduction, and tliat formeirlj, 
and not so long ago, tiie woodcn-poinled arrowB were tho onlj’ ones made by 
tlie Theraka, while such stool heoda as they hail were got in time of war. The 
arrows are marked with tho don mark. The arrow poison used is not found in 
Theraka, but got from the Akamba by purohnse. Quivers are not frequently used, 
and when seen are of the eamo tj’pe os those of the Akamba. Steel is now 
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obt4ine«) from EuroptiVi wiiw, hut fonuorty utii] even now it is gut from the 
huoiiAtite in the rivor hed& 

The on I i nary Theruka dance is somewhat Like that of the Akamho, only more 
monotoDoiiia They commence with a very stately procession of the young man, 
who ohant in deep, measured, tones, accoiapanIe<l hy a kind of hoard drum consistitig 
of a luiU circular abb of wood htmg from the wrist and beaten by a club bouufJ 
with grass. In addition to this, a horn consisting merely of a hollow branch gives 
a muDleil, booming note which, iii combination with the rest of the music, sounds 
like the droning of sotau metcdlie wind instrument. The youug men and girls 
d&nce in conples, wliilo one man sings and beats a drum made of a short hollow 
piece of wood covered with skin, which is carried under the arm. TJiero are a 
number of other dances, which the yonng men perform alone. They ate also very 
fond of games and sports, stu'h as jumping and Tiiunlng or wrestling, which they 
will do of their own accord, A very popular game is played os follows, Tboro are 
two [uirtiee which stand in u long row*, along wliich a hoop is rolled. The party at 
the opposite end most throw their aiieors tlirough the hoop, and must translii it so 
tliat the hoop d*jea not fall (tat. One of the other party must Llion go on to their 
side and throw hia spear through the hoop, which is often inerv difhcult hy rooson of 
the angle at which tiie hoop stands t if ho fails lie becomea a prisoner and is called 
a " woman.■’ until one of the party capturing him. is taken prisoner. Compared 
to the Akambs the Theraka adorn themselves with very few onianients; metal and 
wire ornainentfl may bo seen, hut aw all obuiiriod from the Akatubi and other 
tril«s, as, forinaUiiieo,the natives of Kitoo. from whom they purchoso the iron iie^jk- 
laces wound rouud with thin wire. Spiral bruira pktes are hooked into the ear 
rime, and the lolie« are jtieroed ond distended to hold large woolen omameuto of 
various shapes; oecaaiomiUy one sees llie ear rime cat with a numlw of incisions 
ati roimd. hut thia I have uever seen ainotig the younger men, and it appeara to Iw 
a habit which ia becoming estinct. The ohkr men ahuvo their heiwls completely, oi 
leave a large tuft on the crown, as is most eouijuon among the women also; young 
men twkt the hair into strands lengtliened hy siriijgs attache-!, and wear them 
either in a fringe all round the head, or twisted into a pigtail in front ami behind 
as the Akikuyu and Mo-ssi do, ?fawnda)'8, however, aomo adopt the Kikamlw 
styles of headdress. Xot a few also go to the Alcamlm to got their tooili out after 
various fosliioDfl, and on the whole they show a groat incUtmtion to imitate the 
Akambn, despite the hatred that existed between the two tribes. 

In dress tlic Thcraka are very priiuitive, though the richer men now often wear 
blankets. Tlw original and moat ooniiuooly worn dross, however, cotisista onlv uf 
a fringe of airings or a tuft of liair bung from n string corrioii round the loin's in 
front and behind Tlie woinen, hmvever, wear more clotbing than tlioso of the 
Aktunba do. A complete skirt is worn from the waist half-way down to the 
InieeH, and m addition the married women wear on apron of akin, which is tuoked 
in at the belt and hung from tlio neck. Throe atins are bordered with cowries and 
ItoBds, and bead ntriugs are wound round the ankles and bolow the kneea 
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In fltock thij TJieraka are vuiry poor compared U> tUe AkainU; a niiiiid«r 
iwsBcaa no stock at all. and only tbo riabeat bivt any cattle, llioif main stock arc 
ahtiep and gouts, but even of these a wealtliy man has not wore ibrn the ovcnijja 

Mkaiubo. 


Lawh Ain> CifSToits. 

Urn law ia admUiiatercd as among the AkaioUa by a council of elders, which 
is called “ Kianm " (Kikuyu “ Klama." Kikainlia ■■ IfKama *’). Apparently each cbm 
liad Its own Kiiuua, but oasos between men of tvfo clans were tried by joint councils. 
KingoUo did not esisl among them, but if a man disolwyed the orders of the Kiaina 
he waspublkly licaton. The oath of KUhito is repreeenUjil by tliat of '■ Mima, 
which is aljM) ootnmoniy used among the Akninba, hut more for the ta^ng o an 
oatii by a number of people, for instance, a whole district. The procedure among 
the Akamlia is as follows. A goat or bull is killcHl. and the bUnd-^t b £ led with 
the blootl One of the party touches this with a stick and lakes bis *mth, to wbic 
the rest assent, after wWch the gut Lb tom and tlic blood spills on to the ground. 

1 believe tlmt the procedure is much the same among the Tliaraka. Tliow who 
swear falsely by Mama are doomed to die. The or^leal of licking a heated krufe 
blade is also used. Blood money is stated by different authorities vanonsly as 
40 60 lOO and GOO goats. It is probable that lOO anti OOO goaia ate Laoorrect, 
but wiiLcli of the other two. visi.. 40 aud 00, b correct. I cannot say ; tlm latter has 
been quoted severel times to me by the priiidiial cMof. while the former was 
Hsst-rted to be right by two other ehiefs and some oldera of “ likuu, to whom I 
paid the custemary fee for Uieir infotmation ; on the other hand, one of thc» chiefs 
formerly slated that 600 goats were paid, bub 1 can searecly credit this as it repie- 
senm an amount which is altogether unreasonable in proportion to the wealtli of 
the Tlieiaka. Bloml money is paid by the clau. aud taking 40 goate as the proper 
emnpensatiou. it is the prucMce for ten fioata to bo taken by tlm di^s okn 
while the remaming 30 head go to the brothm or next of km, I oaimot find 
that any evil effects are OBcribed to an omission U> pay blond money, but formerly 
at least this always meant tlrnt the deeesaed% clan endeavoured to recover the 

amount bT force- . _ , 

A<lultery is compeusated by paym^t of seven goata or wveii Itiada of 

Mawcle; if there is issno the child goes to the wonmn’e husband, tree love ts 
permiLtad among lire unumried men and girls, but if a man causes a girl to 
onneeive he i. required to piv 32 goeK and tlio child goes to tho father. The 
stealing of hmmy barrels is a very terfoiis orimu and is punished with a fine of 
four lean goats, winch is double tho fine imposed for ordiaarj thofts. 

For loss of a tiiigar, eye or bje. seven goaUi are paid, and for a or an atm 
twenty-one goats. A comparison of these amounts with tiiose of the Akauiba ivill 
show a great difference, wldch speaks plainly of the compomtive wealth of the 
fanner oampared with tlie ktter tribe. 
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Ob a uian'a deiith all hiis property b divideil equally among Lia sons, tUongli 
the eldestrgele one more of each sort of ajiiiiial than ihe reat, aii alao his father’s 
wivea. These he may not selJ under ony cireumetanees to another man, but he 
may give them away to members of his fat her's clajj. 

/A'rfA.—This 14 oiilr marked by the killing of a goat, from the skin of wliicb 
three strips are out and cue pat on the wrist of tVie cliild, anuther on that of tlie 
motile r and the tliird on the fathei's wrist. Tiio child takes ite father's name, as 
among the Akamba; the most coumion name is simply " hi undu wa"(tuan of) 
followed by the father's name, and in such cases it baa seemed to me that moiei 
frequently tlion otheiwUe is added also the grandfather's natne. 

dfarnnyv.—The price of ft wife is 28 goats and slieep. If the wife leaves her 
husband of her own accord ho may keep the duldreu, but has not the right Va 
claim lltose which the 'wonum may bear later, uoither can he in aucli ease claim 
rotum of dowry. If, however, instead of this lie claims bach what he paid for the 
woman he is entitled to tlie increaaa akc. When dm dowry is paid, tho hueband 
goes to the girl's village ond fetches her away at rught to his own village, on the 
way to which they must cohobit. On arrival at bis villogn the Imsliaiid IdJIa a gmt 
and camea it before the gitl into the but; according to others the goat is laid 
before the door of the hut and the girl must jump over it A atrip of the skin of this 
goat » then put on the wrist of the girl. During nine days after thU no one may 
enter the village, and on tlm tenth iky the ODUple go to the river to batlm. 

A man may not marry a wuimui of Jiis own clan, if ho were to do so all tlieir 
children would die, neither may 1» mEtrry the daughter of tt man with wliom. ho lias 
mode blood brotherluxid. On the death of u man liis sou may marry any of his 
wives excepting the big wife and his own mother. As a mle a man sutes before 
be dies which of his sons and wives shall be married to each other, but if this i» nc»t 
done they cannot be married until the dderB of " Uknu ” have consented to it. in 
winch COM the brother of tho deceased must first coliobit with the big wife; If 
this is not observed Makwa will ensue. If ou a mau’a death neither he nor his 
wife have anj near relatiotiH left, the wninan can marry w'hoDi a lie pleases, but 
she must first have eoimection witli a stranger. For this purpose a Jlkomha i« 
usuaUy chosen, and as my informant added, "a Mkamba never njfmjee beeauao he 
knows tliai be will get honey beer,” 

The ordinary^ mode of disposiug of the dead ia by tlirowing the bodies 
bto the bush. This is done by tlie elders of - Ukuu " unless there is raon loft, ld 
winch case he will do it, no matter hew young be nioy be, and if ho is too young to 
drag the corpse by a nqw he will be aided by his mother. Mom important ciders 
arc buried l*fore the ontnmee to the viliige. The body is laid outside the village 
with the head towards the doorway and on tho right side, in which position it is left 
until next day. and tlien buried in the same position; iu the some night the 
brother of the deceased cohabits with the widow'. 

The subeequont purificatioti of the village is performed by the ddore of Ukuu. 
A goat i» slaughteretl and eaten by the elders; the moat must ail be eaten and the 
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l»ne. mav not lie broken or out Tho bone, are tben mto ibo bmh and 

Ibo skin i. and drentied hy tlie der^d’a brother, who pves it to 

to tvonr. The following night the brother and widow must cohabit, and Imth thou 
heads sra then shaved. Tlie purilication i. then coinpioted, but imtil then no ma 
r elbl* ,ith ..y both »m I* o.«ho„ »th hlok*.; . o.» of t^ 

wo^ Eieen in a man who looked rather as if he was suffering from leprosy. If 
memlier of the villagp wna away at the lime of the purification be nniy uoicuEer 
the enclosure until elders of tlknu have killed a gout and smeared the content 
of the Stoniooh befol* bis .notho^s huh A non-observmiec of 
Makwa. bnt there in no proiubitiDu against his mtuming and entering the village 

before the piiriBcatiuu is oompletii. u j „ w 

All Tlieraku m elnsiimciswl i tho oot » oJlcd Xjobi 

"KuW Til. .*i.inonj tot.. pl.« .very y«tr hetor. Ui. oiuimroeBeeM .1 
Ul. ..Item. »»a ^ t. very iMgely ■» dnehms. “ 

nppUed bv tie i».tli«. ol tko™ kv. ^wU of )»i«y b«.r 

3 ihrM "chy i.n .( b«r bang giveb » tb. .Here, while ihe jHiiieg eien 

receive the xnne eeJ a™k tlieim *p.rt freni the eWe» Wbeii . bey i» g 

eineBebed eed liiipl».i. t. be teuebed or ‘ / 

ueeie m piBie id hie ewe, .»d ie n=g«tded very lueeh »e hie boq; “ »kenld to 
HZ tl... t« etrike er tone . to, eede, .!»»».. eie.uei.l.n™ w e greve effe.^ 
eieeeg the Abrabe. which iney pweibly to derived Iron the eiee. et . euniUr 

anVArrW^Whel. twe B.h wild, te nieke eloe. frieeMp. .toy ™to 
ai. eiehiine. et belle, et which the eweer et eeoh get. the heed eed the ekiB 
breLheed eiey eto thi. to foneed by both tokie, Ui. eeth et M^e «, 
to feithtel to ewlh ether. Thia « ever brekee, will loeet. le the death ot the eee 
leaking taitb. together with Jl hi. family. Oa aeeoeet et the prehibltioe egaiiut 
STeh'dme HtTaad brother, nierryieg, the Themka eay that ““rjever mrto 
blaed hrotherhaod with memton of other alaM.and temg «. aW 
luidartoktag helweea meiabet, of oa. eta it 1, rarely made with .aye... beta 

'°™ . hat la haat, the euae oheervaace I. aaiaeary ije amoag the dtaata 

ettorwie. .11 amtiaer et iU-loeh will tot.ll the lamatoe. Me« vdlegee have two 
eatraate. toeaa* it i. tod to eater aad leave by the mme eattaaea. pmeamabb 
heeaaee iU-laok reaatia. at the gateway aad am, to picked up a^a on geiag eat. 
•nmaambertoroai. very eeleeky.-'l'ke tome rale applie. to work deae 

during a certain number of Java, oa among the Akamba, , , , , 

When gmin is sown it muat l« given out to the women by the father of Uve 
villnge, oiliflTwiiM ho cannot eat of tho hm’Vest and would fu i an 10 « cm e 

'\hc learning of tlio customs belongs to the eldeia of Ukuu here also and fees 
am paid to tlmm for their instruction, but tho curing of Makwa b not known to 
ibGiH iiad I'eqiiireB the aid of a luediciDC ulaJi- 
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The only t;Aa«e!t of Makwa which I have tiittooveml aa yot are thoee already 
laenliflued. The cldem have told tne that there are no othere, bnt wbetlier this la 
BO I do not feel at all assured of. Makwa Iwiiig apparently more the sphere of 
the nicdicine maij. it U prubabla Uiat aticli a man would lie the lieat mililiority of 
whom to enijuire regarding tliis Bubjeet. 

It would be enriona that whale the Akikuyu hare Raclj a liuge iiuiulicr of 
causes for Makwa, the Thetuka should have fewer than the Akatoba even ; it seems " 
otherwise wtlier that the belief in this nlHicticn has spnaid ftoni tlie Aklkuyu and 
diminishes in importance ok one goesEoutliwania. 


Medicine Men and HELiGtOK, 

According to the Akamha, the Theraka are much verecil iu the arts of medicine 
und witchcraft. Mcrliciue tnen seem to lie pretty numerous and the Theraka. 
certainly appear to beprohuient iu knowledge and nso of poisoua, hut the ideas of 
the Akainlia regarding their neighbours In this respect are veiy much exaggcrnteil. 
It strikes one rattier, ho we vc r, tliat aTnong the Theraka almoot overy man is so me^ 
thing of a medicine man, and charms and tiicdicinea of every sort will be found in 
almost every village. 

At one [ flaw two halves of a baobab tree fruit pierced inside with a network 
of acacia thorns intended to keep out witchcrafL jVnother, the object of which 
was to bur my eRttaiice to a deserted vilLige, consisted of « tiumbar of odds and 
ends placed in a hog hung on a tree, including an old pipe and a anmll tortoioe 
shell Htuifert with aome heriia; this was eDorniuusly fean-fl liy my AkanilMi, who 
coBld not bejguttosUy new it. Others were horns of aU sorts pbeetl on the 
ptttlw with ashes sitewcd round theia. 

Spirits abotmd iu Theraka os in Ubatnba and seem alw'ays to Its situated on tho 
tops of hilla where sacrifices are Utken; lest known of thare is. I believe, a nxjky 
liilhtop called Siri Etuiuo. 

Particular places of sacrifice do uot seem to exist, nor are there any MaLhetulx;> 
or cldore ftnswering to tLoBo of MuthamliO, mnoiig tho Akamha, no that there are, 
so for AS 1 can learn, only two classes of elder^ viz., those of Kiama and ITkim. 

Theabove is alt 1 have l)e!en able to loom in regard to the Tliemka. It is very 
little, of course, -but stare it has been collected iu lha course of two trips to this 
country only, during the first of which the people were bent more onhastiUties ihnu 
on tJie display of iricndehJp, my oppodumtiia of oollcctiDg itiformation have been 
few. Tot even on lietter acquaiatonce it will he n conEidarable time before thev 
ovureome their tininral timidity anil feeling of reserve leaulting from tlicir primttivo 
mode of life. Tfiey ore a people chiefly iaterreting. as It seemed to me. on account 
of tlieit peculiar mixture between the Akikuyu and Akatuha, It may bo noleti 
that a few of tlieir customs are strangely indefinite, such as the comiieosation paid 
for murder and iho right of young men to drink intoxicftting liquors. My 
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mformation on these two pomls, aa well ns t«io or two others too vaguely uotleratood 
hy me to record, has been obtained from prominent elders who particnkrly latterly 
seemed moat friendly inclined, and 1 am unable to explain the variationa unlesa it 
ia Oiat there ore two or more seotiona of the TheraJca who vary slightly mciistomB. 
Opportunity has not presciitod itself to me to inTestigate thi» question ; it would bo 
curions enough to find such a, divisioa in so small a tribe, yet it should be 
remembered that there are two sections of the Akikuyu distinguiBhod by the mode 
of circumcising, and it may be that something nnalogona to this exists among tho 
Theraka, and for future reaearchcs into the cnstoma of the Theroka it will bo aa 
well not to lose sight of such points in regard to which present obtainable 
information varies. 
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OK SOME BROXZE AGE iVKl) JUTISH BOKES FROM JiROADSTAlBS, 
WITH TYPE COKTOL-HS OF ALL THE BRONZE AGE SKULLS IN 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS MUSEUM. 

Bt F. G. Ba£90xs, Profesaor of Aiiatomy m tbe Univotsity of London, ami 
Lecturer at St. Thonuis'a Hospital 

The following piper ia nieaiit, iii iJic first place, to desciibc the details of eonie lioiies 
fouud at Vabtta House, Drcadstaura, in ISll, but, as some of these are undoubtedly of 
bronze age people, 1 have measured as many othor brouae age altulls au 1 oould, 
for eouiparUoti. Siuoe the Broadstairs hones are now placed in the museum of tho 
Royal CoU^ of Surgeons, this paper is, in part, a descriptiou of the bronze age 
bones therein at the pnaent time. 

Among the bronze age burials at Bruadstaire were those of eevera] Saxons, 
accompanied by many amiK, coins, and ornameutB. 

Tliese akeleCcDs, coming from the Isle of Thnnet, 1 have ventured to call 
Jutish. and I have been able to compare them with those of anothor Jutiah burial 
groimd near FoLkestonc, an account of which I published in tliis Journal vol. XLI 
1911, p, 101. 

The interesting aroha^ologioil details of ttik find at Bromlstaim will be 
submitted to tlie Society of Ajitiquaries for publication by Mr. II. Hurd, tho 
borough surveyor, and it is entirely owing to iib experience and energy ttmt these 
valuable remaitis have been preaerved. 

Tho thanks of antliropologists and arcSiamlogiste are also due to to Miss Bartruni, 
of Yaletta House, who allowed her lawn to bo cut to pieces during the excavations, 
and gave tho most generous help to those working thereat. Among the 'i'^te ila 
witii which Mr. Hunl will dcol is the fact that the nine bronze age bodice were 
buried in the usual Hexed position, witli one oxceptLon on their right aides, round 
the mner of two concentric circular trenches (see Fig. 1), hut only oue article of 
grave furniture was found with them, apart fromBomo questionable flint implements, 
and that was a broken ciucrary um identified by the British Museum experts as 
of late hrfmze age. No bronze implements of any sort were found, but 

to Canon GreenweU (BtUish Satrmm, London, I877)t it ia quite a’common tbi^ 
not to thorn, 

In any case tile double circuior trench, the Hexed pt^tion of the bodies on 
their sides, and the characters of the perfect and fragmentary skolls, leave no doubt 
that we are dealing with the remMna of people of the bronze race, by which we do 
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not neceseaiily mean people who were using bronse implemeote at the lime, but 
men of the compoiativelj* toll nwe with high, abort heads and rugge<l fecuU. on in(» 
who buried thsir dead in the flexed pooition, when they did not burn them, and 










Am nraiAi* oikhjso at nROAiwrTAiaft. 


imosirscK aqb behuaj^ 


fTvipi an 


douHta inv«ded thi. e.u.UT 

ovenamc the loaner neolithic inhabitants ThU bronae race, posatbly identnail 
the Goidciic ojt Q Celts, is tlio one which b found in the round barrowii. ond it is 

*dao the one which ia by many believed to have built StoncheDga an o er 
mcgalitliio njonumfiniiL In tJiie connection it ia inteioetiiig to notice ow t 
fiohemo of the concentric oirelcH ie repoftted at Broadfitaii^ 

Ajs^tlii* ifi the firat occaflion OB which the skeletoJiB of bronze age men 

been found in Kent, I bavn tried to save every available aorap of bone, and to have 
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it Jiafelv stored in tti& tovaieiijm of the Eojal CoUeyc o/ Siu^geotia for cona|?arison 
witli future fimle. Onl)' o vary Bmall pruitortion of ttio nine bodies are a^'nilable 
for accnruto ineosurenient. but thiH is bardij eurfirieing when it is rememliered that 
in oU probability two tiioiieiuid years Iiave passed ainue these people livc^l and dug 
tbeir circular trenches. 

It is, of course, impossible to put anj definite date to the brouae aye Imriala, 
but for the Jutish tbeio is sotue real help,because several Sason coins (sceattaa), of 
two typos, were founiL These Mr. Hurd will describe with greater authorltj', but 
I gather from him that ojie type is assJgnefl at tlie British Museum to jld- 550 to 
600, while the other is from 600 to 650. M the Jutisb bodies were buried 
with their anuif and ornaments in exactly the saiue extended way and with the 
pome orientation, and alaonce of all Christian eiiiblcms, aa those found in other 
Kentish bnrial places, we may asaiimo, I think, that the)' were pre-Christian, in 
wliich case, probably, the date of a.d. 600 will he mure nearly neenrate thaji 
a.D, 650. 


Indivitluni Ckamcterifiica of tJK Skelttoivi a^ilubtr far Exantinaiioii. 

A-was a broure age man with a particularly high skull (136 mm,, *cf Table 2). 
Tills is tJiD highest hronre age skull I have measured, though Bollceton figures 
a higher <138 uinx) frmn Cowlam. Ahnoat the whole of bis skeleton is set 
up iu the Koval College of Siiigeons Mtiseum and his height, when tin? vertebi'al 
column is articolatedj the mtervertsbral discs supplied and 20 nmi. allowed for 
soft parts, is ever 5 feet 9 indies. lie was an old aiau and hod suffered greatly 
from osteitis of the vartebraJ column, pelvis, and shoulder girdle, Tliis, however, 
would not have increasail but rather dinunisbed iris real height. 

His femoral, tibial, humeral, and radial lengths would have made him only 
5 test 7 inches, and it will be luterestiog to see. when more material is available, 
whotLer these bronae age people liave a longer axial ^eleton in proportion to their 
limbs than have otbor races or whether this is an individual varjation. It is 
conceivable that the extra high skull mny make a differchce. 

There was no platjTneria platyouemin, Tlie left femur was markedly 
twisted, and the left tibia less so, though on the right aide this ooald not lie 
estimated. 

The individual was evidently a powerfully built nion viith a shoulder breadth, 
gauged by the clavicle, of some 141 inches, 

B. was a hronae age man, of whose skull only the colvaria remained. Since 
neither the ouditory meatus nor Ijosion were prcscxit, I could not measure it satis¬ 
factorily, hut it looked rather a longer head than that of either A, or K. By the 
femur and tibia he should be about 104 cm. high (5 ft. 4| in,), but by his radius, 
which WAS iwrfect, 168 cm. <.5 ft, 6 iu.)L This discrepancy will be noticed in K, also 
and is explained, I believe, by these people having a longer forearm in proportion 
than have most modem akeletons. 
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Hib lofi femur was (iietioctly platymeric, but aot bis right, while hotii his 
tibiee were very platycnemic. 1 could not measure the tonaiou of liia femoru, hot 
his tihi« were nol particuiarly twintecL The thickness of hia femur sugg^U tlmi 
he was a powortul man, though Ws humeri wore too fragmentary for measurmg. 

K. was abroime age uion, whose skull was the moat perfect of all; its ineaeurc- 
metits show that it was typical of the Ijroiize age, ihoitgh it was rather more 
prognathoua tfiati the average {mdex &3 against 97), 

Foim the femur length this man should have been about 5 ft. 4 in., from the 
tibia 5 ft. 5 in., from the humeriis 5 ft. 3 in., and from the radius 5 ft. OJ in. 
fsM B.}. His clavklfi points to his having been about IStin-ScroBB the chest. 
He was distinctly platymeric, though not platyencmhx Hia left femur and tibia 
were markedly twisted, the right femur much leas bo. 

M. was a bronze age woman of poor physique. Her skull was fragmentary, 
but the frontal bone ahowed that the aupmoiliary eminences were well marked for 
a woman. The least frontal breadth was 101 mm., against the average of 102 miu. 
for seven bronze age males. Parts of the femur, tibia, hiuuer™, radius, ulna, and 
clavicles were found, and. judging from the estimated femcral length, the woman 
wan about 5 ft. 3 in. tall The humerus, although alight, had a well-marked deltoid 
impression, 

E. was a young male Jute, with a long, narrow, metopic cranium. The teotli 
were fairly perfect and little worn, the laat molar presenL The height, oatimated 
from his femur, was about 5 ft. 54 in. There was distinct pktymeria, and some 
platycuemia. The remains of his oJaviolea shewed that the bones had been long 
and slender, but thdr exact length could not be eslitoated, 

1. was a male Jute, probably at or beyond middle age; the teeth were perfect, 
hut much worn, the maxilla, mandible and temporal bones present Two limjhar 
vertchrm were fused by spondylitis, though oiheru'iae there was little osteitis m the 
skeleton. 

The height, estimated from the fsinur, was about 5 ft. D4 in. There waa no 
platymeiia or platycnemia. From the clavicle the man was about in. across 
thfl shoulders, but the marked bowing of the boue points to considerable muscular 
development. 

L. woH u Jntiflli womaiu ifothing could be made of the remnants of the akiUl, 

tho femur was larfje-headed for ii femalOp Tbo os innomiiutt’UtUr on the ollie? 
hand, had distinct femioine cliaracteri&tioa, I fiave regarded ihis skeleton aa that 
of a woinaii, because a chatelaine Tivaa found with iti and this* as far OfS nij 
experience goea^ is a very definite eign- The height, judged from the femur* was 
nUuJt 5 ft* iiL (168 imu)* whidi is the male nvemge. From the tibia ahe would 
have Ikcu a trifle idicirtcri There was no platynieiria or platyouemia. From tho 
number of ISaxou coins found with her^ she was posaibly a woman of iieme 
iiii[>orLQncea 

O, was u tuoio Jute* apparently of fidvjmcc<l age* becanse the obli^iue and 
ma^cinuil lengtha of hia femur were tlie same. From tua femur he was about 
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5 ft. 0] in. (16S etn,), from hla tibia a little shorter. He was platycueniic, but not 
pblvineriu. His shoulder width was about 14 inches. Ho was fonad with a spear 
and shield boss, which alone are enotigb to settle tbo question of sex. His left tilsa 
had Ikscu brohen daring life, and set falrlj well 

Q. was a female Jute. The pubic portion of the os itmuuiumtuDi was present 
and allowed distinct femute cbaTactorislics. The abull was singularly high, and the 
face long for a Jute; the lower jaw Iiicke*! alfio the elinractoristio square appear¬ 
ance when looked at from in front. From her femur she was nbuut 5 ft. 5| in. 
(IGG cm.) tall, and tlie eetimutiun from the tibia agrees with this. 

There is sljglit pktycnemta, but no pktymerin. Her ckvide was long and 
markedly ourved. and sho was evidently a tall, broad-sbonldered (Mj in.) woman. 

S. was n Jutieh woman with the chaiucteriatic face and skull usaociated with 
Saxons. Hor height,estimated from the femur, was about 5 ft. 5| in. {16G ctm), but 
from UiB tibia somewhat taller (IGScra.), and from the humerus, shorter (164 cm.). 
She was distinctly platymerio and platyouemic. Her elinulder breadth was 
about 14 m. 


The SKUi-t. 

.jrarma Intfndit <if BfGttie Affc. Shtlh. 

Table I shows the measurements of the aide view of the only two Bcoadstaira 
breuze age skulk (A. and K.) which were perfect enough to be meosar^, of seven 
undoubted bronze age skulk in the musenni of the Koyal College of Surgeons, and 
of another seven bronze age skulls Gguied in Green well and BoUestoii’a book ou 
BritiA Barroies (London, 1877). These latter are available for measurement, 
because I &nd by checking the recorded mcasurementa that they arc all drawn to a 
scale of one-iblrd the natora! size. All these skulk were those of males in my 
opinion, as well as in the Dpinion of other anthropologists who have examined 
them; indeetl, I con find only one record of a perfect female skull, and that is the 
one from Flixtcii Wold, figured on p. 674 of Greenwell and Rolleston's work. If 
we may icgarrl tUk single specimen aa typical of the bronze age female skull form 
it points atrongly to the probability that the sixteen in my table are all males. 

The method of meafianng this view of the skull is one which I submitted to 
the Royal Anthropological Institnto in a “Report cm the Eothwell Crania” {^ottni, 
Bffj/, Anthrop. Itid,, voL xl, 1910, p. 503) with some slight modifications and 
additions which experience lias suggested since. 

The skull is orieutatod by using the f lOnkfurt plane, though this cloes not 
nutter in the side view; the measurements, however, are all taken from the 
centre of the externa) auditory meatus in order that they may be compared, with 
those of living heads. This must be remembered in comparing the auricular 
height of tliese skulk with others which are measured from the top of the external 
anditory meatus since it gives, I find, an average addition of 6 mm, to the height. 
Tlte way in wbieh I worked was to project the contonr of each skull on to a sheet 
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of mper by means of Martin's dioptograph, and than to tahe certain deHnito pointo 
on the outUne, aome of which ate aatnial, soino arbitrary, at clafinite angles, but a 
nmy be easily understood by comparing Tabie 1 with Fig. 2, 

n,e distance of each of these pointa from the middle of the external audilo .7 
meatus was then taken, and also the angle whioh their direction from ® 

of tJte meatus makes with a line dropped perpendicularly to line passing I 6 
lower limit of the orbit to the midcUe of the external auditory meatus (see Fig. 2). 




nu. 2. 
(J unlunl 


If I am asketi why 1 did not make this line perpendicnlar to the ImnWurt p^e 
I would say that it ia simply for the convenience of compariflon with the conto^ 
of Uving heeds in which the external ear ia the most snitahle central pomt for 


Wlien these distances and angles are recorded the con^ of the sknll can he 
reconstructed from them alone, and wiU be found to coincide aWt exactly wiA 
that producml by the dioptegiaph. This, of course, in a single sMl la only useful 
as a test of the aatiefactoty distribution of the points ch^n for measurement; 
ite real value is that all the dilTeient measurements and angles of a sericB of 
skulls may be added together respectively, and the sums divided by the number 
skulls iu the series Prom the quotients thus ohteineil a type contour of the 

series may be constrnoteiL , , « i. \ t. 

Since I published this raethotl of producing type contonrs of akuUs, the late 
Ur, Crewdson Bennington lias brought out another metliod (Btowwfi'ifei, voh viii, 
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Fig. a is&dirGct dioptograplue projection of ekuUa A. and K. from Eroadataiw. 
Iw noticed that K. is represented by a contiououa line, A. by a dotted cue. 
ous lengths and angles recorded under K. in Table 1 arc shovn diagrani- 
ticflUy here. 

auricular height index of K., obtained by dividtug the height from tlie 
the extomal auditoiy meains to the bregma by the ophryo-maximal 
3, while, U the glabello-maximiil length is taken as the division, as Is 
— method, the index is 71. A. is a still higher skull, in it the auricular 

he^ht obtained with the ophryo-maiimal length u 78, with the glabello- 
maximal is 76. 
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1911, p, 139). The results obtained by both our methods are sorpri^ngly alike, 
and I have only hesitated to adopt his because, in my hands, my own 
wlule every measotement and angle may be repeated in the living head by 
of a special cranioineter which is agnred in Tke Jmrmi o/ AnaiMay, 
ToU iliv, p. 397. 

! regret that Dr. Crowdson Bennii^on evidently never saw my method, and 
that his untimely death gave him no chance of criticising it, but it la a pleasure to 
think that we both felt the aamo want of something more deiinite than pages of 
nniuerical averages or the reproduction of one, two or three skulls as types of a 
large collection, because no arngle skull over reproduces the lype in every detaiL 

With these preUminaTy remarks I turn to the tracings. 







MfiASUUKHKSTS OF THE NoKMA UTSBAUS OF CROSS UBEEDS AN'I> JITTES. 


Boius from Sroadidoit^, ttc. 
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long heatb aw often fonnd 
iws^ tbough the loo^ neotiJ 


On loolcing at these tT/ro coDtourn m Fig* 2, any c!ranio](]giat willp I thinkp at 
once admit; that, in their great height, as well as in their niggednesa and ilm 
development of the aiipraoiliory prominence, these Broadataira akulle are typical of 
those of the bronze age. 

Fig. 3 allows three coutour^p the higher intemipted line is that of the mean 
of and the two Broadataira skulls. TJie continuDua line is that of fdxteen 
brousse age akulls which I haye been able to meBsnre, aome of them, throngh the 
kitnlneaa of Professor A, Keiths in the mnaetun oI the Royal College ot Surgeonu, 
some from the scab drawings in GreonweU and Rolloaton'a book, and two 
(A. and-X.) from Broadstairs. The dotted line la the mean of three 


no, 4. 

(t natural 


bronze age sknils in the GoEege of Surgeonit Mn^unip wliich I am convinoed ate 

nol tlioee of pui« bron 2 e 8®e people, but cross breeds between them and the long- 
heeded neolithic people with whom they interman-ied. It t$ quite well known 

astuckted with tJie short, tiigh heads in round 
uug neolithic barrows always contain long heada^ The 
meaaureinetite of these three skulls will be found In Table 2. 

The aven^B aphiyo-oiaxinial auricular height index of the two Broadataira 
akuUa is the glabello-maxiroal 73, while in the whole sixteen bitinxe 
the iudicea are respectively 70 and 68. TMs, of cctirae, allows, as ia 
clear from the contours, that the two Kentish skull e are higher In proportion to 
their length tlian are those of average bronze age people; it also, incidentally, 
shows how much more real information is given by tbe contour tracings than by 
the numerical indices; for instanoe, it is clear at a glance that the tbteo eontoaro 
do not differ only in eke, but that different ports of the ebull oio specially 
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IS<^ta front Sromiiiaiiv, dc. 

aevftloped, the frontal region in the bronise Bg®, particoJarly the Kentish. o^iJ the 
occipital in the ewaa-breeda It ie also dear from the tracmga in Fig. 3 tbai; the 
three cross-bred akiills ore on the average a good don! longer and a httlo lower 
thun are those of the bren^^ ago. 'Tboir indices are rcspoctiToIy 67 and 6o 
It mnat. of course, be remembered that in ndng these indicea for oompar^n with 
those of other observers. T am working fiem the middle and not from the top of 
the auditory meatus; this, as 1 have said, increaaea the height by an average 

of 6 nun. 

iVbmia lateralia of Juiigh SkntU. 

Table 2, besides shovring the measurements of the three hybrids from the aide, 
shows those of four Jntes, two male and two female, with their respective avera^. 
Taking the male Jutes (irat, Fig. 4 shows three superimposed tnusinga; of these the 



continuous line gives the averiige contonr of the two Broadstaire JuteSi the dotted 
line is the average of these two and of a male Jnto from Folkeatone (Jonrn, JBny. 
AfUhrt^. Inet,, vaL ili, 19H, p. lOl), while the third or intempted oontonr is the 
average of thirteen other Sasons frtMn vSiotis porta of England. From this smaU 
aeries of Jutes I dare not deduce anything but merely record it for fatnre reference. 
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Fig. 6 gives a compqirison of Ll«i average coatoura of the two female Jutea fipm 
Broadstoiiv, of two ftom Folkeatono and of seven other female Saions; the 
siiaikrity of those coatoiiis ig very atriking. Tlia aitricolar height index of the 
male Broatlatairs Jutes is, glabellcnnuixinial 66, opliryo-maxiuial 67, while that of 
the llurteen other SaxoDfl is 65 and 66 respectively. In the fenialea the Brood* 
stairs Jntca had n glabdlo-maximal index of 66, ami an ophryo-maxhnn] of 65, 
while the indioea of tlie seven other female Saxons were respectively 05 and 6G. 
Fig. 6 will prubably interest anyone who wishes to compare the side views of the 
hrotucc age and Saxon crania. It is derived from the greatest mass of data wo posseao 
at present, and probably will not vary voiy much wdth the ftddition of more. 



It shows very well the marked snpraorhital ridge of the bronxe age skull and 
the large frontal ©minenco so eharacteristlc of the Saxon, The greater length of 
the Sa-xon skull is evident, bat in height it ts very little below that of the bronze 
age. This is good instance of what 1 have pointed out before that those who, like 
Horton Smith, describe the Saxons as possessing low skulls do them a serious 
injustice. 

Table 3 gives the nicaaniemonts which T iiave found tteoessary for the 
production of a tj-pe ountour of the facial aspect of a acriee of skulk la studying 
this table. Fig. 7 should bo referred to, since it is the table reduced to a diagram. la 
this diagram I have takca the nasion (K.) as the point of coinddence in super* 
imposing tracings, and all the other measurementa have their distances alwv© or 
below it recorded in the column marked M, of the table os well as near the mid 
line of the figure. Take, for example, the localization of the external angular 
process; llie table shows that its average position in seven male bronze age akuUs 
18 7 mm. s-ertioally below and that there is a breodth of 100 mm. between the 





Jitlisk Bones from BrmulstmrSj fie.. 


prwcaws on tJie right and left sides. This means that if wo are content to 
constniot a jHirfoeilj 8ym®otrical face contour we muRt draw a line at right niiglea 
to tlio vertiiial one, 7 mwi. below JJ., and measure oO umj. along this on each side 
of the tnedifui vertical line, 

But should wo bo content with a Bj-iiimotrical contour when it would be 
[sjasible to rcoonl any asyminetry by taking a separate ineosurement ou oiUiet side 
of tbe mid line f 1 now think that iisyminetry ia so diJficidt a subject to get any 
two observera to agree upon tliat it b bettor left alone when the tyjie of a eeriea of 
loug-buried skulls is Iteing reconstructed. It is u tineatlon which oska so many 
conaiderations and allowances tliat it seems to demand a paper to itself alone and. 
in addition to this, Uis auperimpositiou and comparison of contonra is very liard 

imleas they ore inado artificially aymmctrical. 

Of course it is of the first importance that, before the projection is traced, cadi 
skull should be pioot carefully orientated and for this 1 find a number of plumb 
lines banging from tlie edge of the Martin’s dioptograph most useful; they can be 
fastened wbetcTor they arc wanted by a dab of plasticine. Tlie Frankfurt piano 
must, of courae, 1* perfectly vertical ami » must the mid aagittal line of the vanl t. 
It ia the imposaibility of knowing how the skulls in Grecnwell and BoUcaton’s book 
were orientated before the facial, vertical, and occipital viawa were drawn wHcli 
has prevented me from measuring and adding tliem to the reat of my series. Ihia 
necessity lor projecting at right angles lo the Frankfurt plane does not apply, 
howevert to the norma lateralia. 

The study of Fig, 7 bcara out wluit brut Iseu learnt already from Fig. 3. Tlie 
Btmulstaira crania arc liighor than the avei’agc, hut their breadth U nearly the same 
except that K. (the only BmadotaitB skull available from this point of view) ia 
apprccialdy ^vider between the eyes. 

It will be seen from Fig. 7 that eight measurements are considered necessary 
to record and reproduo© the contour of tha orhiial margin, and it is very likely 
that more than thU nomber might be well used. It must not he forgotten that the 
plane of the orbital opening slopes outward and backwani, and that, therefore, 
when it is projected on to a fiat aiirface it aeems narrower than it really ia by some 
3 nun. In constructing the orbital index for companBon with others taken by 
direct measurement from the skull itself it is, for this reason, noedfnl to take the 
actual orbital width, or, if this lias not beep reconlod, to add 3 mm. to the average 
of the apjntetit orbital widths. In measuring tbe width of the orbit somo craniologiats 
measure from in front nnd others from behind the groove for the lacrimal sac. I 
measure tn front for the two following reasons —(1) the lacrimal sac is purt of the 
orbital contenta ao<{ (2) the lacrimal bone is so often damageil in eld skulls tliat a 
large amount of vuluable material would have to be set aside if it were depended 
upon, 'rho width of the orliit I toko as the greatest width parallel to the slope of 
the upper orbital margin, and by this means I gat as nearly as I can the greatest 
width in the long axis of tbe orbit. 

The orbital height I gain by taking the greatest height at right angles lo the 
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long axie. I know that it has been suggested thnt the actual Teitica] hdght 
parallel to the mid line diouhl be taken, but tbia me/ give a wrong idea of the 
actuftl height of tlio orhit unleaa tlie angle which the long axis nmkea ia caiefuUy 
recorded, heoaiiae it a well knovrn to everyene who lias handled many atidle that 
in some the long axis of the orWt filopoa downward and outward much more tlion in 
others. In order to reproduce this slope in my contours 1 always moaeurc the 
angle which the upper motgin of the orbit, external to the sapm-orbitel notch. 



^ utd K< (dottsO Line), (j natLinl sixw} 

makes with the horizon. The table abowa that thw vniiea greatly in individual 
akuUe, which does not look hopefol for its being of any raoiol significance, but it 
clearly should be tried farther before it fa abandoued. I may here make a 
suggestion that the shape of the orbital opening is one which may possibly repay 
close study, as there ore so many things to take bto account and nay one of them 
may bo valuable. 

In taking the nasal index the projected he^ht of the nose cannot be relied 
upon for comparison with the actual meaeureuieDt, because tim anterior nasal spine 
is otuifflderably ta front of the naaion and varies, of course, with the amount of 











/rwn BroadslairSt 


ees 





no. & 


progniithiMn. It tewlwaya poanible,however. t^> check the difference between the aettud 
and the apparent height, by looWng at the norma biteralia contour where the actual 
ineaBureuicnt » shown. X find that in these seven bronr* akuUe the apparent 
nasal height shown in Fig. 7 is 2 mm. less than tlie actual os fihown in Fig. 3. 

The nasal index of these seven skulls, taken with the actual height, is 61. 

It would be poBSible, by taking some extra meaauretufints. to get the teeth into 
tbeir real poaitions, but 1 hardly think it worUi while in thie aedea because so many 
of the teeth aw miBsing The teeth figured in Fig. 7 and tho following contouiaof 
the norma factaliB me therefore iiuite imaginary except for the length of the ostial 
upper inoisora. In the lower jaw tlie breadth and everaioti of the angles ie evident, 
the sign of a povrerful and well working maaseter muEole, 

Fig. 8 shows a coinpariflon between the norma fueialis of (lie seven bron^ ag« 
skulls and that of eight male Anglo-Saxons from vurinus parts of England in the 


/ie 


ATengi^ q( 7 <J Brofizo (intemipi«d lia*) ; of i ij Saioju (caDlinaci^ line). 

nuturaJ msA.) 

rouMum of the Royal College of SatBeona- Thia diagram certainly doea not bear out 
tb© ofi-repcsated Baying of ** abort head^ short face aiitl long liead^ long face/' for it 
will be notioed that these lang-betidod Saxona have a mueb shorter face thaa the 
lahorirheaded bronze age people. 
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Tbo braazo ago cthit in this series is slightly wider and decidedly leu deep 
than that of the Saiton; the index of the latter is 80 against the hmme age 74. 

The nBJsal index of the Seurons, obtaiiied by adding 3 to the apparent nasal 
height and dividing the nasal width by thiSr is 4G« while that of the bronxe 
|age people ia forty-six but it Is necessary to look st the eootonr in order to 
uDdeistand that the litonxe age nose is both higher and wider than that of the 
Soxona. 


Jfbrvta /fieialis JuUsi^ 

Unfortunately none of the male -Jutish akiiUs were perfect enough for me to 
measure the face„ but among the female Jutes there ore two (Q, and S,) of whleh 
measummenta are recorded (sw Table 3). Ths typo contour of these two ia shown 
in Fig. 9 (interrupted line) where itis contrastal with a tyjM enntourof three other 



ir a . 0. 


(4 nstml Miu.) 


Jutiah women (dotted line) found afc Folkestone. The mean between these two 
(contiiiuouii UnOr Fig. 8) gatned, of course, by multiplying the Folkestone measure^ 
manta by 3 and the Broadstaira by 2 and then dividing the sum of those two 
qixobienta by 5, gives the nearof^t approach to the type contour of Jiitisli women 
that we have at present, but I do not know; nor^ 1 think, does anyone know yet| 
how many iuiiividoal skulbiare nooe^ry to give a fairly reliable tjfpe contour. In 









JvUsh Bvna Broaddairt, etc, S6T 

my Iqrg" series of Hythe maaswieiments (^/tutrn. Bay, AntKrop, /na^, vol. i:ixviii,l908) 
I found that os far os length, hteailth and height measnremHata were conoamedany 
block of twenty ekuUs would give practically the same average as 500, while in 
blocks of ten the range of error was Burpriringly amaU, hat I feel euro that five is 
too small a number to gmieraliBe upon, becausa one etrikmgly abnormal aknil ia not 
toned down enough hy the other four. We can, therefom, only take those five 
Jiitish contoure as a couUibution to our knowledge and aee what the type of the 
ncit five prwluces. These may turn up in East Xeut or the Meoa Valley in 

Hampshire any day. 

In these Jutiah women the orbital index ia 85 and the nasal 47, I am 
therefore inclined to think that the greater depth of the orbit ia a marked 
iliffemncc between the brouza age and Saxon peoples. 

Aonna twrioa/w of Sranw Age SkviU. 

Table 4 gives the ineaauramenta which, I think, are as few as it is aafo to use 
and at the some time numerous enough to slbw a racenfitruction to be made which 



i firoadatsirs bnaiza sg», A. and K. (dotted iuw) j 6 d bmuM kge (MUtiaMU* l«s); 

3 $ extam between hronue age md nw>tithie pftterrupted line). (| natuml aiafe) 

will coincide almost exactly with the origmal dioptograpbic projection. Of course 
a projection of each akuU Itas first to be made and, in doing this, the moat 
acetmte orientation is necessary since, by a slight tilting of the Frankfurt plane 

i V 2 
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fri>ni the horizontal the appearance of the noma verticalia may bo altered easily 
from one of Serb's types to another. 

The tiueation of the mid line of the sknll vault is a vary diffioult one and I 
do not propose to go very far into it in this paper. Theoretically the sagittal 
suture shonld make an ideal mid line, hut practically there are often rerioua 
objections to nsinj^ it, as a line prolonged forward from it may out the face, far 
from toe middle line. The method I have used is to have a plnmb lino correspond¬ 
ing to the mid line of the face and another to the mid line of the occiput and to 
join the tope of these two for the mid line of the vault. 



It will be seen that, as in the norma lateralia and facialis, some of the points 
selected for measurement are aiithmeticd or proportional while others are natural. 
For instance, a system which depended entirely on proportional moasuriag points 
might miss the external angular process as wall as the point of maximu m breadth 
on which so much depends for reproducing a natnrel oontonr. 

Fig. 10 will make the explanation of the table qaite easy. All the measure¬ 
ments upon it refer to the construotian of the continuons line, which is the type 
oontonr of eight bronze age skulls from Broadstaiia and the Soyal College of 
Suigeoua. As in the face view, I dare not include BoUesten’s drawings, since there 
is no record of any orientation in them. 
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Jutith Bona from lirOttilitnini, ete 

The raenauremonts of breadth are right acwes the head at right anglea to the 
m«l line, so that the tiacinga, like ihoee of the fa«e, show an artificial aymmetry 
which f regard as the most valuable unril crenlologisia have definitely decided what 
is to be regarded as the mid lino of an a^intnotrical skull,^ 

Con treated with the contour of the eight broiwc ^ akulla, are the two 
Broeilstaire (A. and IC). Tlieee. as the ilotted line shows, are slightly nanoweT 
and longer, while the three cross-bred skulls are traced in the interrupted tine and 
have ft contour very like that of the two Jutes shown in Fig 11. 



Avenm of t tf Bro»w age (eonlinuiMia line); avermgB gl » S Utween Breoaa and 

Neolithic (iotempted line), (i natural nie.) 

It is from tliia view tlud the breadth index is ohuinabla as long m the 
glabcUo-maximallength la nsed. Wlierc the ophi^o-maxiaiftl length is needed it 
cm be‘got by direct measurerneut from the side view of the ^ull. 

The br^dth index of the eight bronze ago skulk is, glaheUo-maxitual 82. 
opUty<i-wftximftl 84. That of the two BroAdstoire akulU is 79 and 82, while lie 
three cross-breeds have a breadth index of 7fi and j8 reBpccttvely, 

A^ar?mi c/ Jutish Stuil$T 

Unfortunately only one male and one female Jutiah ahull were a\'ailnbhj for 
nieaauroinont from this point of view, and they both happen to be particularly 
brood and short for Saxons, as is shown in Table 4. I have, however, conatmeted 
a fueau contour of the male Bn>ad 3 taira Jute and a mule ilute from Folkestone, 
which is shown in Fig, U.and. although it is not foiindml on nearly enough data, 
gives some idea of the ilifTcrence between the luotize ago and Jntish skulL 

The glftlello-maxinuil breadth index of these two skulk is 74. 
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Nbrma omptt^i$ of Bronte 

T^falc o giv^ the in6Rsur0iii6titB which I Imve used i£i cons true ting 
contours of tho noimii ocmpItmLIisL It should Looked ut in coujuuctiou 
with Fig. 12. As in the foriiier Bystoms, the hmidths are Lakoii at points 
which are partly naturnl and partly arittunet[cat or arbitrary. In tho upper 
part whole tlio curvatuto of tlic skull is great the measure manta haYo to bo 
numerouSp but lower down fewer arc needed^ for I think that if a ayatem of pro¬ 
ducing tj^ie contours is to be of it must not be oirer-burdened witli meaauro- 
mente. and what tiicasurmnenra there are should be taken partly at urbitniry and 
partly at niituial points^ OnJy seven of tho bronze ago skuUa were available for 
this typo+ and tliey are ountrsated with tho type of the three half^broeds lietweon 
the bronze age and neolithic people, marked by an interrupted line* 

The lambda is tho point from which tho vertical loeaeuronieuts are taken and 
is therefore chc^on os the point of coincitlonce in contrasting various tvpes' 
Whether it is tho l^est point I ana not sar^^ perhaps iu many wavs the opiothion 
might be better, but this ia a jjazt of tho skull which is so often missing that a 
good deal of material would probably be lost in using it, and, when nue akulLs, 
like those of the bronze age. are being dealt with, thb h a very importaat point. 

It will bo noticed that m the half-breeds tho tQtnbda is a good deol biglior 
than it is in the pure bronze age skulls, though whether this is a racial character¬ 
istic or not cannot lio settled at proaonL 

I regret that my material has not allowed me to make any satislactory contours 
of the Jntisli skiiU. 

The PaltUe of Bron^ Ape SkulliL 

In Table fi the measurements am given from which I have constructed tho tyiio 
contour of tho only four bron 2 ie age skuUa which were avaibbk If this table is 


Tabls 6 .— Measubements or Palatk ot Foua Broksk Ai;b Skuus. 
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jHiiiih Jtqm Snxidsimrs, tic. 

compared with Fig. 13. lliere will, I think, be little difBotjlty in aiiderstanding how 
the ipeMttre:aent« are made, end I have teated them carefiiUy hy reconatmoting 
outlinea of flinglo palates, the originals o{ which had been trailed with the 
dioptogrepb. 



TW. 13, 

Type of 4 broH» age <f palatea- (Natiial 


I believe that these measurements are all that are jieocasaiY to give a foitiLful 

type contour, ... . , • 4 .*, 

Little real use can be mmle of this contour until we have other types with 

which to compare it. but it is enough to make us think that tba bronse age people 

had large, well-formed pabtes with large teeth. 

The details of the teeth, except the breadth of the canines, second pretnobis 
and second molars, are of course artificial, though, when the poaition of these teeth 
is fixed there is not much reom for a mistake in the othera; the size of the last 
molar, however, was taken from one specimen only, for in only one specimen was 

it present. 

Of the condition of these teeth I should say that, though worn down, they ere 
not so greatly worn as we find them in the Saxons’ or Middle English mouLliB, but 
this ia only an opinion formed from a amall knowletlge of htoni^ age teeth, !f the 
genereUaation is true it may point to the prebabiUty of these people livmg lees on 
hand-greund corn than did the Engliah. but ingenioua theories of this sort are 
always moat easily tnaile where the facts are fewest. 

The ftnestian of a pabte index I propose to leave until t have more type con¬ 
tours of palates, Wlieti the contours are before na it will he easy to see what index 
gives most information about them, 

Skvil Indiff*. 

a. Aitnruh-hreffmatie m^ht Jaiitx, obtmned by dividing the height from the 
tidddle of the external auditory meatus to the bregma by the ophiyo-maximal or 
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wln.l.tl tn-mATimul lenBth. The hichn the himre ia the izreacer the hdirht unt] the 

the length. 






Glabello* 

Maximal. 

Opliiyo- 

Uaximal. 

2 firoa^BUuFg bronze {J' 

4 1- --- ■ 

; 73 

75 

16 Branze age ^ . 

si-i 

68 

76 

3 (^oee-bied hrouxe and neotithte 

vmm m m m 

65 

67 

2 Broedstaii^ «Tutee <f . 

.■ ■ ■ mmm * 

66 

67 

13 Ssxona (R.C.S.) 

M*m 

63 

66 

2 Broaciataus Jutes 2 ... 

** I > P P P 4 ■' 

63 

65 

7 Saxoue ? 


65 

i 

66 

1 


In the table tl^e dJIlbrence between the gkbeUi>- and ophryo-masimal indices 
ifl nfieful in estimating the amoiint of the sapraorbital development. 

Orbiktl /tu&ac, obtained by diriding the greatest orbital height at right 
angles to the long axis of the orbital opening by the greatest aetual (not projeoied) 
orbital width taken in front of the Uotiinal groove in the long axis of the orbital 
opening. 

In 7 Bron^ age g the orbital index is 74 
„ 8 Anglo^eaon J ^ .. h 80 

p, 3 JMtish ¥ M u H 85 

7 . Itulez is gamed bj dividing the actual (not projeeted) length of 

the nose from the nadon to the root of the anterior nasal spine on a level with the 
lowest point of the nasal aperture into the greateBt naaal width. 

In 7 Brons^ age J the iuimI index is 46 
„ a Anglo-Saxon ^ ^ t. 1 . -f 48 
„ 5 Jutish ¥ „ „ ^ 47 

5 . Thf BmuUh, Of Cranial Indfs^ is obtained by dividing the maximal breadth 
of the skull by the glabello^maximal or ophryo-maxiiuAl length. In most of our 
older English records it is the ophryo-maxinml length which is nsed^ and I 
still diink that there is much to be said for tUlfl* because it gives the length of the 
brain-containing part of the skull, and is independent of the air-containing soper- 
ciliary enuJience. However, for convenience of oomparisoti, 1 give both. 

The Ituicx rtf iVojiiarAiani is taken in many wayB, Tlower divided the basl-nseal 
into the ban-alveolar length, but in many of my series of akuUs the baaion was 
dnnisge<b und I have iomnh in dealing with prehistorio and early English sknlls^ 
that the external auditory meatus is a much more likely apot to be nudnmaged 
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VttiiM B<me$ /nm Jinatittain, tie. 


than tbe Imuoni besides which the auricuic-uflaal and itiiriculo-alveolw leng^ ftud 
averages are already io hand in Uie constructioa of the nerma laterals typo 




Glahello | 
KaximaJ. j 

Ophryo- 

Maximah 

—^ ' 
The breadth index of eight bioore age d w ... 

82 

84 

11 99 

two „ ♦« (Broadfltaira) ... 

79 

82 

pp DP- 

one .. .0 (SunderlMd. 

see Addejidom) 

— 

m 

Jf « 

ft 

three creaB.breetls between brenKe 
and neolithic 

one 4 ? Broodataira and one J 
Folkestone Jnle... »*• 

76 

74 

78 


cratomn. .nd moaai«.«nU Ira. th. me.ti» po»ibl. » 

« 1 oral them in -.rkmg o" *b» ""i divide the .mical<.-u.e.i by th. 

aiiriculo^lveolw Ici^the. 

The prognathic index of 16 hconae ^ ^ is *•■ »»■ 

2 eioes breeds between 
" " " " brotue and neolithic ia 97 

^ „ 4 ! Jute* ... ... **• 

The hronra age lieoplo ore evidently very orthognathona while the Jnte$ eoem 
less eo. 


Cranial Capacity. 

re» ol tto dtdht wm. pertot MH»gh » tab. lU. .rfuid apmiity »ith .h.t, 
hot 1 hro »lliimt«l tho epmsitj bjr »>>“« ***’• JVn«a, 

A, vd. 196.1901); Uhiog Urn 6Uh.llo--.bMl Logth ol 16 ...1. bio»» .go 

Aon. » 180. th. mtrtoiUr hdght (fra. th. middl. ol th. mMt- to ft. hregto.) 
« 124. mid th. m.xim.1 bmmlth .1 dghl Aidbi .« 1«. AratldUtg to l.....ta 
No, 8 their capacitj^ would be X496 c-C.. hut according to formula No. D it would bo 

c.e. ’ . 9.- u • t 

It is probable, therefore, that they average about XStM) which is leea 

than that of average modern Europeam-. who* ehuU capacity tafrom looO Ui 
1600. 
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Aijcording to Peaxson'e t$hlm {FM* A, vol 193); 

A. should be 179 cm. tall, i5 feet 7 incb^ 

B, „ „ 164 „ „ „ 0 „ 4 | ,p 

K' u 11 1C3 h *> Mi 5 3J It 

31 . ,, „ 158 „ p, S „ 2 ^ 

It WAS possible, bowsver, to mtieulate the whole of the yerLefarto of A. with the 
exception of tho atlas. The in ter vertebral of. coiirsNe, had to be replaced bj 

slices of oorkp bat mv contention} is that, m long aa all the artioular processes arc 
io nooamte apposition and the diaos of each a fd^e os to reprodooo the norma) 
ciii-vatme of the spmid colmuBp the length of the coluain must be approxlmalBly 
that of the mdividunl dtiring life becsuiBe, always aappodng that the articular 
processes are made to fit exactlyp the discs if cut too largo would over extend the 
coliinm, while if they were out too Buiall it w'ould aogume a flexed posture. An 
atlas of euch a size oa to Qt the axis and ekull having been enppliedp all the other 
parts necessary to measure the bmgbt of the skeleton were pmaent and when these 
were fitted together it wm found that the total height was over 6 feet 9 inchos. 
Nothing can fairly bo detlnced from this isolated specimen, but it is worth oarefuily 
recording bccauae it may turn oat tbut in this bronze race the femora lire un¬ 
usually short, or the spine unnsuaUy long, or it may be that this is a ease of 
indiyidual variatioiL^ 

^ Since vri^ugf the ahoTe Dv. Ce)c# ttword oi tho Sirndgrlniid nkeletniu hu oonie 

to hami (mv Adde-ndum). In hin mile ikoleton tlio tape gave « height of 0 feet to 
a feet t hut hli famur, tlLia and hnmorna, aocordini^ to ubim^ would hnve 

made him 5 4^^ inchea It doai nol| therefoto, seem tlint an abuormil length of ^ mxlA 
skeleton ii idiaraoteriatk of thfa 
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Another point which is wmlli bearing in mind when more material comes to 
hand is that the difference between the obUfiiie and vertical lengths of Ihe femur 
in the bronise race eceros greater than usual, since in A. there wm a differMt^ o 
8 mm. between tlie two meaauremenis and in K. of 5 mm. Poarswn 
3‘2 mim should be added to the oblique lensth of ou avemtre fonmr m order to gam 

the vertical lengttu ^ 

Unfortnoatcly the diameter of the heaxl could only be detennined m A. on .; 

in the latter it is only 44 nmi, tlioagh 45 is the usnal bord^ Ime between male ami 
female fenmra. In B.. judging from the pml^ble diameter of the broken acetabulum, 

the head must liave been of great fliSMJ. 

In Greenmail iu,d lIulliKlMi'e SrUM- B<irrM tLonJon. 18i7), no “ 

ukeu o(th« .i« or th. brad of Iho fcmor, bul in Uic cm of t«o mote bodiB Iho 
length of to hono i. recorded, and thi., in to ataenee of anj do_ta« atateorant. 

praaoma ia to olilkoe loagti.. f- to akalotonfroto CowLunfp. oSVUhotoaioroaa 

lS-6 incliea irbich. atoonling to Veataon, o oold give a heiglit at» feel i inches an in 
tot tmm Ildetton (p. 583) it waa 191 ineto. gieiog a height elo feet 8 incLea 
Theae Bva leniui lengths gi-e an aversgo ol 5 leet 6 inchoa for bro^ aga 
aetlea, hot totrily Dr. Beddce niaatored 27 male femom fron. round tore,™ 
IJmm. ffim- A,lh»p. led., youvii. 1887. p 209). and foond tot tharr mean l^-th 
WM -177 mm., a-ldeh gives an aveticge atalure of rator over o li^at 7 Inehea aeeo ing 
W Peamoid. l«Ue. though Dr. Bmldoe tought *'7 

Alli.ecaniiaralpreseutistot.illhotemurleugtl.haatosaniatutiototobody 

height in brouse age people ». it baa in modem Eum^us. 
mere about 8 feet 7 iuohea Ull Ihe only ovtde.ee koovr ^ ^ 

BremUtaira skelalou A, now i» to aoj-al OeUege of Sorgeoa. Museum.and m tot 
to femur length, e. interpreted by Itoraeu. under ealimate. to .mt.,al hmght by 
two inches. ubUe in the Suuderlmid apeoimen (*e Addend.™) the femur length 
given a greater WgM b, 24 inehea ton Ur. Coke Saum.ee o1,t».n«l «A|. l.,e Upm 
With regard to to femalas. 1 Sud that Hollesto recorOa ilsr. «r..p. 4,5) a 
akeleloufrearlimon WaU, to length of whoso femur ws. lh-8 mohos, wonU 

give a height ol oleet 3} inches, tot is an inch anil a half taller than M. !m ihst 
L aaanty material pointa to a height of tern. 5 feet 3 mehea or o feet 4 .noha tor 

the btoDxe sge females.' . , 

The least transverse diameter of tbe shaft uf ibe euiar is, im *> * ™ 
ment worth tekiog. oeit gives a doe to tite stteagtb a«d physi.t«e of the mdivii ual. 
in A., B. ami K. it i. 28 mn,.. and ia quit. e,ual to to aymng. of mmfarn 
Engliah uiale [ouiora ijwr Aator'a paper on Saxon Bona rom o ea ana. 

Jutoo;.. fed., vol. xli. p. 125 ). In to female M. to .immeter ta only 
24 mm., which man. a very alight bane. In making tbeso neaenrementa. ovary 
fiare hua been taken to allow for “ weathering, and 1 fc^l sure tliat t e range o 
yofiaible error Is well within 1 mm. 

1 Dr. Coke Suadeflaod 

4 & liidaes and ft (Swr Addflodijiii.) 
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The pUtymotic index is pmbafaly a valuabk one, beeanse 1% ehowe the 
divergence from a femtir which m flircolar in eoetioD just below the leBser trochanter. 
When the antero-pcaterior and traneverse iliamaters are eq^ml, the imlex wonM be 
100 ,80 that the smaller it is the greater the breadth, or the Im the antero-postarior 
diameter at this poinL 

In eleven modem English femuns^ I found the index between 80 and 90| and 
in 50 mediffival femurs it averaged S2, ho that A. 1 b not platymeric at all, but the 
other three are dhstinotly aa 

The degree of toTsion of the loft femora of A, and IL is remarkable ant! givea 
tlie bones a moat curipua appearaiiofl. 

I paid great attention to fixing this toreion aocnmtolj, and measiirefl it in the 
FuUowing waj, A steel rod waa driven through the long axia of the head and neck 
and left projecting from the head for aoiuo 6 inehea. Another was driven through 
the tranaveree axis of the lower end of tho femur^ and left projecting from iheiimer 
condyle. Tlie femur was then laid on ita outer aide oti a bench in a dark room with 
a 8ereen of white paper bejoud the bead, the rods pointing upwards. An dee trie 
hght was then placed at such a dtstanee from the lower end of the femur that the 
shadows of tho two rode wci^ thrown upon the Kcreen. 

After this the femur was manipulated until the shadows of the two rods at 
their pomta of emergence from the femur coiDcided wiien they were traced on the 
screen in pencil It then only remained to moosnre the angle between them with 
a goniomoteT. 
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Tlie average height of the three male Jutea, aecordingtoTeaTaon'e lahlee, would 
he 16S CdL. or 5 feet 6i inches. This is the same average as the six loale Jwtes 
from Folkestone whose femora I measufed (foe. p- I2d)* 

The three females, oa the same rcckoniug, should be 166 cm. or approsimately 
5 feet 5 inches. Thia elso practically emtesponda with the average of the six 
Folkestone Jutlsh women which was E feet 4* iticlitt. It seems probable, therefore, 
that we are approaching a fait estimate of tlie height of the East Kent Jutes in 
pre-Christian limes, and in both the Breadsmire and Folkestone aettlements it is 
iiotireahle tlmt the height aiul physique of tlie females is considerably nearer that 
of the roalea than 1 believe it is iu modem Englishwomeu. 

The diameters of the lieade and slmftu of the femora point to the slighter build 
of these bones than llrnt of modem or medieval Englishmen. 

I mast admit that the bones of the skeleton L, make me lather doubtful of its 
ser, blit sinco two ohatclaiuifs or key-rings were found with it, we limy, 1 think, 
safely look upon it as that of a woman; It waa also, by the bye. the one with which 

the soealta.s wore found. 

Tho pltttymeric indices average nearly the same us those of tho Folkestone 
Jutea, but R and S.8how that platymeria is sometimes quite pronomiced. It should 
he noticed, however, that while three of the four broure age skeletons had distinctly 
ulatymeric feinoni. in only two of llio ais Juws was platjTnm-ia pteaout. in 
considering this question of platymeria and its cansatiou, I liave made some careful 
disaectioDS of the muscles and tlmir attachmenta in the Iwdies at present in my 
dissecting moms. Unfortunately no subject showcil any sign of platymeria. and 
until oite or two plafcymeric thighs are carefully diBgwcted and recorded, the vexed 
question as to whellier die change of shape in the femur is due to the gluteus 
moxinius or the vasti cannot definitely settled. In uouaidering it, however, the 
following iiointe should be borue in mind: 1. That there is a marked ridge or 
flange on the outer side oI the bone which is altogether in front of and qmte 
distinct from the gluteal ridge. 2, That there is a similar ridge on the inner side of 
the bone. 3. That the lop of the femur, including the great trochanter, is often 

drawn forward most distinctly in platynioric bonus. 

Tliere can. I think, be no suggestion that the gluteus maxinnis produces 
a flange on the inner side of the femur or pulls the upper part of that bone 
forward. These etTeecs are produced in tlie regiou of the attadunent of the vastus 
iuternus and crnieiis. If thia is giantod it seems to mo much more remumahle to 
ItoBtukto an unusually strong attachment for the vastus extornus, also a member 
of the quadriceps extensor ffroup, rather than to suggest that a pert of the gluteus 
maxiraus creeps forwards in these cases, on to the area iiormatly occupied by the 
vastus externus. 

Tiiose authora who baliave in the glutens maxiraus m causing the outer flange 
mast surely allow that the oLber changes in a platjTnerie femur, the inner fiange 
and forward bend, are duo to ports of the quadriceps extensor. Does it not scetn 
more likely that the whole eliange b duo to apccial development of the quadricepB 
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exteiuor, particnlailj^ as dIsMctbc shows that iho vastos extentus ia attached to 
the si la ftcm which the outer flanga juts out 7 

It W01 usually be fouud Uiat platymeria is better marked on one side than the 
other, thou^ 1 have not enougU materiai yet to say on which side it is most 
commoti. 

Tuision of the fomar, like plstytneiia, la usually greater on one aide tlian the 
other, and J notice that when one femur is twisted to a great extent, as it ia in 
skeletons K. Q, and S., tlw other one is twisted very slightly. II is portioulorly 
interesting to notice bow in every case the Jutes have the right femur meet twisted 
while in the two bronze age records k is tlie left, hut, of course, I dare not suggest 
that this will always be found. 
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TakidS the btoMe aiea Ublaj liiet. the averaje length <Jt the len ho”" 
a pHthable atatute, ™«tding » Pea»t>..’« table., ofJOS em. or o«trly o feet 0* inehea. 

liidividuftlly— 

A. 8limiia be alwiit I<iO uni* or 5 fact 6i inchea, 

B. V, 1®® rt « ® ^ 

K* „ ei S .t 5 

man these are eorntiared with the statute* estitnatol Imm 
lengths it will be noticed that there is a disemimney of 3 cm. m the heig il e 
K. a. estimaiotl Item the feniarand fro.n the tibia i while tlm tihia m ^ 

contrary to the usual eitperienoe. gives a ainaller atature^llian does U.e famni 
Ifingth, aud in either case the estbnated stature is some « me os a or o 

lieight of the artiuiiktetl skeleton of A. . . ■ * hnp^ 

Tho btaultl. of th. haad ol lha MUa ahuwa that tho boii« -ar. a. h™»> hare 

a. in modara EnBliah tlbte, tha areras. ol 18 ol «hl.l, .5 laio. («. Who- 
Stone Sason paper, JoH^n. Jto;/, AfUhnp. /iwt.. voU xU, p. 126). 

Platvooereiai. troll reaikod io B. aud K,but oot in A. {U.. av«so platy™^ 
ind« ol, IS inodom Enjllah tih™ tva. 71 aa againat an avataga ol S3 lor the thr« 

'"""a lorartioolatiootrilhtho^-tregala.traaprjreat in aU thro, 
ol there breoae ago preplo on Um oarer part ol the anterior anrlaM ol Iko lorre 

tlogre. or torelon o. the tibia (2S-) i. dUthtoti,- bigh i tt rra, 
meaanred rritb rod. and *adn«3 in tbo satoo tray aa that in rthreh the lemon ol 
to leninr w«. eatireaml. ICknliea givo. S' le 30“ oa tbo rang, nlnlo to 18 

modem English tihi* which 1 mfiasnretl gave 18^ . „ 

[t is very nnfartumte that no satisInotoTy oompanson between the torsion 

of the femur tibia is possible, owing to the broken condtHon of so many of the 
bonce; still here ia the comrarison lor what it is worth : 

Torsion of Femnr. Toteiion of Tibia. 

Ib 1- fc> 

42 . — . 

_ .. 19 ... 13 

30 


A- 

R 

K. 


17 


Turning now to the Jntinh tibiie wo find an average length of 388 min. for 
the malea and of 37G mim for iho females which, according to P^r^n, gives 
a height of 160 cm* and 167 S cm. reepoo lively, so that, estiinatmg by the bbue llm 
stature would bo about 1 cju^ more than in e^tim^ting by tbe femur- o t oee 
who are usod to thinking in inches this i» not a very serieua discrepancy. 

» The Wkt of proikortioB in tU hour* if K* h« inado m* doiiU wh^or, io npit* of mj 
having ~v«! thva. from the ground n.y«lf and having csrsfully markiid o«h Uno U tho 
time, fwrle of two bodlES uigbt nut have been ini*«i together, -4 “ r^iatn hw o 

the booea, however, canviiioee me that they fit perfectly and that thta le mere y an in 
alt m.proportioned individua) twh m in met wkh from time to thu« to “v nios. 

VOL* XtllL ^ ^ 
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The combmiid lepgth of the femur and tibia in tho^ oaaes In which lioth tin? 
extremitJea are intact is ae foUawa::— 
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It ia mteresting to notice that in four of tho hve imlividuate the left limb m 
longer tliaii the right* 

The hefu! breadths of the Jotish tibiie are eoneiderablj l>eIow those of Uie 
bromfe age people ae well as of modern Eoglifth, It is this small ebe of the bony 
ends wliicb helps to give the eliin^ graceful ai5i>carance fH> oharecteristic of Jutiah 
and, for all I knoiv' to tbe contmi^, of Saxon fmd Anglian long bones. 

Tlie ptatyonemic mdices show that tlieae Jutisb bonea w^ere decidedly Ices 
platycneniic tlion those of the bronze folk, though they vrere slightly more so than 
were the Folkestoae Jotre {op. cif.}. 

Sqimttizig facets were present in four of the six individuals^ lu the other two 
tho lower ends of the tibiie were too damaged for me to notice whether the facet 
was present or noL 

I regret that in my former paper on Folkestone Jutes I foiled to look for this 
poouliarity, but it is ovidant that it in a very ootnmou thing atuoiig pre-Cbristian 
dates and probably pointa to a time in wliich ohmre and stools were rare. 

The accompanying table gives a eomptuisou of the degree of toreion in the 
femur and tibia.^ of Jutes!— 


Tore! OP of Femur. Torsion of Tibia. 
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This table> as for as it goes, msk^ one aospect that torsion, both in the fotuttr 
and tibia, is greater on the right than un the left side. It also, with the single 
exception of the left aide of Q.* auggeats that the more twietoJ femora ate joined to 
the mere twisted Uhi^, 

IpSTien it is remembered timt the twist in the two bones (femur and tibia) is 
IQ opposite directions it pointa to a coiupeusacon' an^ingemept by whieh the foot 
is brought back into its normal direction. 
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The Clavici-s. 

Tho ctavid, i. .n tao" « "J;'™.™' ‘^“‘■ 
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The acGotDpany figiue (14) shown oontonr reprixluctjoiis of these six claYicles. 
In Orcbr to ^tiiuAte the smonnt of con-ature preseitt T hitvo joined the two most 
convex points on the back oF the olnviole (^) flud then taken the point wtiich is 
moat convex forward (y). From tliU point a perpendiciilarr (yi) is dropped on 
In considerini,^ the eflect of the forward ptiU of the peetondis major the 
diataiice between die fixed enda of the bow shoutd no doubt be"taken into 
aocounL These are obviously the sterno-olaYiciilar extremity and the conoid 



no. 14. 

(i nstdiml ime.) 


tnWle at the junction of the middle and outer think of the bone. If the contour 
dJOgTwuB looked at. it will be aeeu that the point of masitmun forward 
couvoxily lies about midway between Ihrae two pointa. 

It seems, however, an mmeoessary thing to add the measurement to our 
list, flinoe if the total length of the bone is divided into yS an indei wilt be 
established which will give a vary fair idea of the muscukr development of the 
individual as shown in the work of the pcotoralia major. 

With regard to the ratio of the clavicular length to the shoulder breadth I 
find, after measuring Kvewd bodies in tbe post-mortem room, that the clavicle 
averages '4 or two-fifths of tlie shoulder width, though, of course, much fut or oreat 
deltoid development affecta the ratio to a certain extent ^ 
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All tlie aoEpuli« iwert; so Iragmentary that no satishclory tneaaarementa t^uld 
be taken. 

The HuMXRua. 


Tlio following are Lbe tiieasnremontB wbioU were possible in the matorittl at my 
dispoBol: * 
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JuiiA JSTtiJJirfW, 
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Accor^Dg to tables the hi^ght of A. vlhoaM br 167 chw 
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The Ivml diiiijeter Df tlie sh&fL of the humerus for the wiaSe bn>n« agts 
ImuiCTi A,. 15. lUitl K., vik, 20 fttid 21 iuhl, shows thst those wore sturdy Ijoucsi, still 
ihe diduieter is less than the avenige of It J modem EugliBli Imiueri from my 
diaseotiog loom* which gave an avem^ of 22 uitn. The bones of A- closely reseiabio 
a Jectaro sficciiiien of a modern huiiicttia which wa^i apeciaily selected for its airoag 
developmenL but the pectoral ridge is distinctly greater in the breoie age- bone- 
K- has aLio vary strongly tuarked muscular impreaaious and all tho evidence at my 
disposal points to these poopla having had a singularly good miisanlar develop 
tneot of Uieir upper estremitiea. 


Tmt Ulxa. 

Only fottr ulmc were available for measurement. Their Icngtlis were as 
follows:— 

A. (left) 275 mm* B. (ligU) 273 tmn. K:(lufl)273(?) mm. E. left SQO mm. 

No statistics, as far as 1 know, arc available for estimating the height of ilm 
mdivJdual Iroiu the length of the ulna 


Tnf Baiptcs. 

Only three mdii were measurable and of these the lengtlis of A. ansi K. arc 
only approsiuiatep They are A. (left) 255 (?) mnL B, (right) 250 muL K (left) 
estimated at 255 (f) niiu. by luyrulf and at 257 mm^ by l^fcEsar Kcitfo 
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ThB«e. according to Peareon*« tables, give s stature of about 169 oju. for A. and 
of 168 CTO. for a The discrepauey between tliesc and the heights obtained from tlia 
dbia and femur is no donbt accounted for l)y tliese people having a proportionally 
longer forearm than those on whom Pearson founded hia statists. 


Tna Paoi'UKTioxs or th£ XjiDij}. 


Tke Mttdio^hwneral Indtx. 


Skeletop. 

Himieml ' 

length. 

Itodial length. 

liidex^ 

A i - * * ■»■ 

330 

255 f 

77 

V I- * n # a 

— 

' 252 

—- 

K. 

] 308 

1 

256 ? 

S3 


Tlifi lower ends of the radii of both A. mid K. are damaged, but Professor Keith 
and 1 measured them independently and arrived at preclically Ihe samo coaipntatimi* 
The fact tluit B. liad a perfect radius lueafluriug 252 miiu tnaltHs it probable 

that the others were not ovar-catimatod. 

In any there ia enough evwlenee to niuko us auapcct that the breuM ugv 
luce hmU very much long^sr forearm in proportion to the arm than have modem 

I fauncl 110 Jwtiah tadii fit to raimijiijre. 


Index* 

BroruiO Age, 


Skebloti. 

FfluionJ 

lengtlu 

Tibbil leagtJi. 

Index. 

1 

A. 

1 

1 

460 ' 

384 

83 

B. 

440 r 

1 363 

83 

K. 

425 

1 

1 362 

1 

85 


Tliis, as far os it goes, looks as if the hroare age people were on the 
liordcr line between hreohy- and dolicho-cnemia which Tiirnor has fixed arbitrarily 
at 83. 
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The fotlowiiigare ibe Jutish recorder 


SkelotoD. 

Fdinoral 

bngtli. 

1 - 

Tibial length. 

1 - 

Index. 

E.(<f). ’ 

1 • 460 

401 ? 

87 ? 

0.(<f). 

460 

376? 

82 

L<$). 

454 

375 

82 

0- ( 9 >. 

442 

370 ' 

84 

a(?>.^ 

1 

447 

1 

383 

86 


Tbifl gives au average index of 84 and, as the Jatish bones at Folkestone had 
an index of 83, it is probable tliat 83 or 84 is the averse lor the J utish tibio¬ 
femoral index. 


ffumefo-Jhiioral Tndfx. 


SkebtoD^ 

' 1 1 

j Femonil length. I Hnmeral Ieugth.| 

Index^ 

A. 

460 

330 

72 

K. 

425 

308 

72 

E 

460 

335 7 j 

73? 

Q. 

442 

310? 

70? 

S. 

450 

323 

' 1; 

72 


1l voold, there foro, ecein tliat the pro[iortioti of the humerue to the femur is 
pretty constant in both these race* and av'erages about 72. This likelihood is 
strangthened by ttie fact that the Folkestone Jutes also had an index of 72. 

/nfrr-memb'a/ /luho:. 

1 could only got tins index in two ekelcbms owiug to the aoaticity of radii i 
luckily they ana both bronze age. 

Skeleton. (Femur 'f Tibia) (Humerus 4- ISadiiia) = Index 

A. .. 460 384 H30 288? 69 

It. ... ... 428 382 308 206 ? 00 

Turner (Ciaffeti^ Btpertn, voL xlviii) regards 69 as the uomud index for 
Encopeone. 

The rEI.TIB. 

As is uaual in ancient skeletons, the pchia e os verj' fragmentary and only a 
few observations wem possible. 
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Unfortaaatetjf tlie pelvis, which is so val liable for eesuij^ purposes, ia always 
the most dajnugeH, imd I only foimtl it perfect enough to use in astingulslong the 
963 ! of two skeletoiia, Q. where it was distinctly female, and K. in whidi it was 

male. ^ . u ti 

The diameter of tlie ocetaholum is useful in distinguishing the sex when tne 

head of the femur is not available, since the two seem to vary pretty 
constantly. 



Avolahular width. 

Head of femur- 

Diflfoienoa, 

K. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

It. 

L. 

A. 

5-8 

50 

5-2 

5’2 

*6 

'4 

K. 

5*0 

5-0 

44 

4*3 

■6 

■7 

L 

5'3 

5'3 

i 4*7 

4'0 

-6 

•7 

o. 

— 

oil 

' „ 

4-7 

— 

■6 

Q. 

— 

A-7 

1 

4-2 

— 

‘6 

s. 

r.-o 

1 5*0 

1 4-3 

4*2? 

■7 

-8 

Average 

1 - 

— 

1 

1 

— 

■6 

■6 


Frem the above Uhla it HCema that if *6 cm. ia siiblrafited frem the acetabular 
width it win give the dhuueter of tho head of the femur nearly enough for oil 
practical ptirpoaes. 

The great sacro-sciatic notch is also of some iniportanco in distinguishing sei, 
for when ita vortical limb is distinctly longer than the horizontal, the bone ib 
probably male, but when tho tw'O limbs are of more nearly equal size, it ia more 
likelv to be female. A., E. and K. have male ootches, L. and S. female. 

ITia so-called ** pwMiuricular" groow, which Uea Iwilow and behind the 
auricular facet, was looked for in every pelvis perfect enough. When it Es present 
and diatinct it iwinta rather strongly to a fanmlfi fikelclen. though its absenw does 
not neceauarfly iudicate a male. It was well nierked in the pelvis of 1*. which was 
buried with female oniamentB, while in H,, almost certainly a male, it was faintly 
xn^rkeO. 

The first part of the wsfl present in sis cases atiii I have pnid special 

attention to the proportion ’which the race I for the fifth Inmbsj vertebm bears to 
the total hreatkk It k someliinefi said that in men the facot occupies a fonch 
gnsator percentage of the total width titan in Ti¥onion, Tho followLng six observa- 
tioos> a» far as they go, do not give very Uf>pefol reaults. 
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Skdeton, 

Sax, 

Width of fBOot. 

Width of sacrum. 

Percentage, 

A. 

<f- 

1 

5*5 cm* 

i 

13-9 ? 

43 T 

K- 


n \ 

U4 

45 

J. ' 


5'7 „ 

12*4 

46 

0, 

J 

4-5 „ 

11-5 

39 

L 1 

9 

4-8 „ 

11-4 

' 42 

s. 

! 

4'7 ^ 

10-6 

45 


Ti[e Stevinum. 

In A. tlie nmnubrium was 55 tnrcu d^p mid 61 mm. brood just below the 
firflt Ilk 

In ib wHjg 40 tmn. deep and 55 tihh- brckad. 


APPENXilX* 

A'uM on ih^t br0iz» tkcki&nM bfidy/oumt wecir Smidtrt^nd and ni prmnt in 

the SHFuMand 

Vqt tbeee notes I am indebted to the courtosj of Dr, Coke Squaneo, of 
Sunderland, and* although 1 have not yet tiad the opportunity of seeing the 
remainR, 1 think it well to give here tbo aii&wors which Dr. Sc}Uance ecnt to my 
definite queifticme. 

Skeleton Xo. 1 k thought to he a male one i hia height is 5 feet to 5 feet 
3 tnchee by tape measuro^ 


Humertift ... 

32 CDL, giving a height of 163-5 = 5 feet 4| tuch^ 

Bndius 

25 „ 

fl 

168 ^ H 

Fomur 

44 „ 

if 

164 =S 4* „ 

Tibia 

36 „ 

II 

164 =5 4* 


These heights ore estimated by rearsoa^e tablea. 

The humerns, femur and tiHa all point bo the man oa having been between 
5 feet 4 mobe» and 5 feet 5 inebee, and it ia poiothle that Dr« Siiiiance rather under¬ 
estimated bis height with the tape» 

The rodiuR boars out the evidence of the Broads tat ra akeletona in being longer 
in proportion to tho other long bones than are mdii of modom EiiropemiB. All the 
evidence t have at present goes to prove that these people had long forearms. 

The cLaviote was 163 cmn^ wbieh by my computation gives a shoulder breadth 
of some 15 ineheou 
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Jittisii Bewn /rout Hroadt^oivif, sfr. 

StotoloQ No. 2. Ur. Sa«.n« IWJr. is IW «f » femoie: lirr l.dghl «» 
«i™.t«i at 4 a inote to 5 f«t b, tte ta,«, b.t I ha*. IW ««•*»« "t 
length of hor bones. 

Tlie third Blceleton wiis apparently very fragmenlaty. 

L, 1 ««i a »»"> pi-iy-* "■»* piatyoos™”« »'«■ 

M-attlioB tarot., U.O.«h th. tlbi« ot No 2 ».K o«t .™itabl« tor ol»or«uoiu 

Mo I slewed eigna of oateo-arthritis in the pelvic bonea 

Tlic skeletons vrere bnried on their right sWea in the eMnietomtic flescl 
IKBtnro in a round barrow. They wero brachyeeph«dic. tire mate having an i 
of 83 and the fainalo of 80-2, 


CowcLualONS. 

A, JSroitiDf Aijc Pew?*. 

Tboa. people h».. high, .hort, ond 1*0*1 .k«lK with toj^l '“““s 

* • TVif^isr Eockftts &liallow froiii ftbOTe 

pi oiniiient ni^^rgtns?^ The t J ■ i i Fnt-fTinrI a ml 

Lb, .nd their taoe. ore long. Thoir H”!- »" «*" 

tboir .koll. ionhont 1500 oe, r«i,er holow thnt ot 

““;r ol tho« proplo doo, no. .eon. » i* ® tali n. U go...™lI, Mtarod. 

The .nntortal I bnw been «hta « gnthor poin« to S tool 7 .noho. .. ,*^ri;nZ.ir 
llK o»lo. hot I boro too (0* toootd. B .nggoot on)' dohmto n>^ hr tht k.™i^ 
The inon tteio otmnglj hnilt, hot not pnrtioulnrlj hn»d.!h.^orad , the > 
„(.ln».olnvio!» I hot, recortln nv.»god dnring life 

,d.onldon, porhop. n liUlo o.oro, if. «. I hn'o »onon to bol»vo, tl«* dtltotd 

"‘"“^’^d^ r'Ltdt'S^i ““k* “ 

hronm, on. ot tin. chnntcu.riotto. of tid. n.oo, nt Ito^ t hi. .no rt o OB. .n 

three sketetons ont of fnur. inolmling tire one at bnndertend {sef Appoodm). 

Jfauy of the femora were platyiuetic and the tibia platyciremic. and a sfiuattint 

fa«t was present at the lower end of the tibia in every l»ne perfect 

it. Tliese changes I am not nl present inclined to roganl as of any moial sig^ - 

canoB. but msrely as an indication tliat ebaim and tables wore not in spner _ 

The femora of two akstelons showed an eirtnioidinary amount of twmUng o 

the shaft. 


E. The Jula. 

The examination o! theiie ramnina coiiftnns the report whioh 1 presenU^ 
this Institute oil Julteh sketetons from Folkestone (Aara. Jtey. yfafArc^i. 

vol. xli, mi. p. I0I)h , ^ ^ , 

The Hkfdla were narrow and long, but certainly not low, and they contrasted 

niarketily with those ol the bronze ago in having high orbital nperturea. 


592 Ow a fid Jvti^h .Bones Jtom Btoadsiah's^ e^c. 

The average height of the inen ivas 5 feat fi| imliea, jmd of the women 6 feet 
5 Inehas. 

This diiTerence between the beighto ood also^ apparently, the physiques 
of the two sexee is the tuoet noticeable tbing I liavo found m the exauiiiiation of 
datiali skeletons^ and raminds iia of what we believe to tie the ooutUtione at pre^nt 
existing among the younger iuemt)erfi of our own upper daeseg. 

The graceful, dean appearance of the long bonee, already noticed in the Folke¬ 
stone reumine, was just oa marked in thesSp and was largely due to the etiaightnesa 
of the boneap and to the oomparativdy small me of th& bony suds. 

Platymeria and platycnemia were quite common p asa at FolkeBtone„ md 
iN|uatting facets were found on every ayailablo tibia. This last point, unfortunately* 
was not looked for at Folkestone. 

Both th5 branre age people and the Jntes seem to have been very subject to 
rhenmatoid or osteo-arttiritic chaiigea in the bonus as life advanced. 
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i^OME ASPECTS OF THE OjiMITlC PROBLEM IX niE 
AXGLa-EGYl^TIAN SUDAN. 

By C. G. SklkjmahS, MJ3. 


[Wmi Flatus XXV^XXXVilL] 


IfitToduCtlPlL sii "* 

PhTalcuU 

*km ■■■ 

Bimbrjk, 

J^onuu! -A-Ahlsii *** 

KutllAllQA ■" 

'PmAt Boarm 

Oallural 

Social DrgMlutloa 

*f i mxci and An ^ m a l Culta 


tAOE 


n9Sf 

GIO 

AM 


e4A 


. . aaS 


ranR 

0 ultunil —iiimaI 

CaJltOiM esimaotsd with ^£llk and 

Cattta ■■■ ®®* 

ThA :Fla«ajita -■ 

OtloM Hleli CkKU and the Ctilt of 

th0 js^al ... . 

ntvitLe ^KiiLrt ... *** ■■■ 

Bairlal,., ... ... ... — 

Api^eiLd±a I,—Dwcflption of *kiiJli 

ui4 phi^cal mvaanrameata >.. aS4 

Appendix H.—l>t. BG-prler'a not* on 

pi wfca meaanzainenta 703 


In ilu, following pfli«r 1 lijvve alUsiBpted to weave togetltor a number of etr^Js 

of evidence that have only one feature in cenimon, vut.. they apply to l^ople whom 
we re«Md an Hanutos. or at least as Imving Homitic blo^xl in thou veins. 

The first portion of the paper dealing with tlio anatomical evidence ^ m 
on aUbrovisMsl fom, the sitUject of an Arm and Gale lecture at tho Royal College 
of Suriffions during the spring of 1913. It was my intontJon at first to dea 
with the physical side of the problem only, but aa I came to eramme the materrnl 
colleetol bv Mrs-Seligmann and myself during two oxpeditiona on behalf of the 
Sudan GoJernmeut in the winmrs of 1909^10 and 19U-12. the l«imf underlj^ug 
much of mv recent work, that many of the cuatoiua ami ideas which exist m the 
Sudan are ^ot Xegm, Arab or even Ulamic as they api«ar at first sight liei-aine 
atren-rthenod, and I then deoided to eolleot and publish as much as iwssible of the 
cult Jal evidence liearing upon tlie subject. In doing this I have made use m the 
finst place of the material recorded in my own and Mm Seligmann’a notelwoks, and 
have supplemented this with iia exoiuiimlion of a considerable number of modern 
autbom of imcienl EgJ-ptiaii reconls anil meillicvaL Amhio writora. Comparison 
of this niatorialleads mo to believe tliat [tmong the culture slrate lying buTieil 
beneath the present day cultures of North-Easteni and Eastern Africa there are 
Tcmaiiia of one which ptoseats aucli Bubstsmtlal affinities with that of ancient Egj-pt 
that there can las no legitimate objection to speaking of it os Hmuitie. There ia 
indeed some reason to baUeve that this Btmtmu goes lack to the times of an 
untUDerentiatod Hamito-Semitic culture, hut whether this be so or not the idea of 
SD underlying Hamitic cnltore layer is not only entirely wn&istent with the 
physical evidence but is Bappui'tei.i in n remarkable way by VV esterniami e recent 
tuse&ttshAti CPU tih« Shill uk and oihev Xilotic language A 
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Itt view of ihe mdt* area from which the facta recorded la thia paper have 
been gatltered^ 1 have b»ea led to coiiBiiit a Diiniber of frieada and cotJeaguoa^ 
lo whom I am groaily indebted for ungrudging asaietanoe^ Fonomcst among them 
1 would nmiiher Lilias If. A. Murtny aad Profe^r T. W. AmoEdp both of wliom 
have given me iDformation of the greatest value, Mr. M. Doughty haa given 
me tiio benefit of Mb unit^ne eiperieooo of Arabia, To Professor WeaDermarck, aa 
also to Msijor A* J* Tremeame, 1 am indebted for infonitation the 

Berbers and African Arabs, whichj althongh not quotetl hare^ has been of 

couaiderabie oasiatance. On Ute phy^cEil aidel luive been guideiL by tim metliodB 
elabornteii b}^ Profeesor Elliot Smiths and applied by Iilm and bin aBsIaliuitB, 
Drs, D. R Derry and ’Wood Joties, to the aiiatomical material excavated by tlie 
Archafolcgical Slinky of Nubia. I nm further indebted to all tliese gontkiuen for 
advice on special pointSp while the comparative TuatcrinI in the Ecp>rls of the 
S^uTvey iiaB been of constant assistance. Profossor Watorston tiae courUmosly 
placed at mj dispcBal Mb mauuscript record of the mcasuretuents of Nilotes tnkeu 
hy the late Dr. Hitic on die e^peilitioti which coal Iudi Ida Ufo^ and some of tiie 
lueaBiirements printed in tliia paper will serve as a auppIemcnL to thoBe publh^hcd 
by Professor Waterston in his account of Pinie^a work.^ I have alao maide of 
a iimnbor of mcasarenicnte taken by other investigators and would spedally refer 
tfO the wcFrk of Drs. A. Mochi and C* S, MyofBi 

On the linguistic aide 1 am greatly imlclited to *Mr, S, IL Ibty ^ but for bis help 
and advice I idiould scarcely have ventured to use lingnistic evidence as freely m I 
i»ave done, though lia most; not be held responsible for whal t have written. 
Dr. B. Mahnowaki iias greatly assisted mo by the akiU and care with whicli he baa 
followed Tip a number of oliaetire nderences> I hoi>e and believe that I liave 
acknowledged in the text wy iDdebtednesa to all other authoriLioo upon whom I 
have dmw'ii. But alcove all I would acknowledge the assbtance I have received 
from my wifej^both by her constant help in the field while the observations wdiidi foxin 
the basis of this paj^er were 1>Qing made and fram the use of Inir iiotea and joumaL 

To iotroduce niy subject I cannot do better Llian refer to any map which shows 
the distribution of languages in Africa at the pre^ieiit day* It will bo seen that 
Hamitic languages are spoken by peoples spread over perhaps one-fifth of Africa, and 
omitting HuLtentotp which contains a Hmultio elomeat, Bcmluinl Struck hua been 
able to classify them into forty-seven slock languagea and seventy-one diajecta. The 
area inhabited by people regarded aft Hamittc is oven larger^ inclndiiig, os it does, 
many tribes eui>erbcially semiticized under the mllucnce of Islam+ for before the 
Arab expansion Hamltto languages must isave been spoken over by far the greater 
part of the nerthem half of the coaLjuiiut. 

1 upon tlifl Phyeoil CTiiJlietelw of Some of the Nilotic Negroid Tribes,** 

o/ tAf Ifrfifflwwe Ef*iuixA. 

* ^ucihk, fgrr inptanre^ tkat givcfti by in m^frnt Sprm^f&nti'Aung i» Afriht* 

B^rrlia, 10)0. 


I/nmitk Prsii/ort in thf Aiifjlo-fJifffjtiian Stidatt. 

CkinsLEleriug these (hctR it raiglit seem reaflonabk to cKimcl, tiiut no viieuperable 
dijJkully should exiBt in tTaciug tlic migmliona and defining the home of the atock 
whioh given rise to so many i^coplea sprcnd over so va^t on nrea, but, m fact, 
tbo very mverso is the ea^. the omdle-kud of the Hamitoi, ibongb generally 
considered to Ic Ambiu, ia uuknown.’ It cannot U said tliat a uniform phyaiool 
typo ewBtai littlB ia known of the migrations of this widely oivilixing people, so 
little indeed, tliat niithropologwta Imvo os yet scarooly sought to define them, ^et 
lest it should be thought that the Hamites ate but a rude and iasignUifMint folk, 
omieeraing whom there is little to bo diseoveted, kl me once more reiieat what 
many others have said, namely, tliat even now, after yearn of controveraj% we have 
no direct kQDwledge of the home of the Aryans and that there is every tea^n to 
believe we shall never know the physical clianicters of the primitive " Aryan raoe. 

1 do not propose to deal with such high matters, ami shall l» content if I can 
throw some added Hghi on the llamitos of the Anglo-Egy-ptiftn Sudan and show 
lliBt the least imidified of tliese ate phy-aicelly identical with the iinedynestic 
Egj-ptians. I eliall also indicate tlmt just as the Zulu-Knifirs contaiii a strong 
Hamitic element, so the Nilotic Negroids of tlie Sudan oouiAin a varying. uiilI in 
some tribes considemble, amount of Hamitic blood 1 shall aliw try to demoustrete 
that among the ntimites of the Anglo-%yprian Sudan and those tribea of mixed 
Negro and Hamitic origin, the Nilotcs and their cungenore mliuhitiiig ilntiah and 
German Kist Africa and the neighbourho®! of the Great Ukes, there exist certain 
uoii-Segro and uon^Somitic customs wtiich, though possihly not charaeteristie of 
all Hainites, may bo regarded as diaracteristic of a great group of Hamitic [Hwples 

and therefore diagnostic of Rami tic iiiiluenee. 

U is usual to nseogniM two mam divisions of the Hamitic stock which, 
following may be callwl (i) Ths Northern Rumites (or Mediterranean race); 

(ii) The Eastem Hamites or Ethiopians Theaa two grou[>» shade into each other, 
and in many parts a Negro admixture hus tiikeu pUwe, ncvortlialesa, culturally if 
not always physioaily, either diviflioit slsiidB apart from its fellow. 

Ill this paper I deal with the memherB of the casUini dividon only, and witJi 
eome of tlie mixetl lieoples who have eprong frem its contact with other racas. 

The Beja. 

Excluding AbyBsinia. eastern tropical Africa north of the efiuator is divided 
by tlm Niio into two great ethnological provinces, an eastern prevince. Inhabited 
almost entijoly by Hamitic peoples who do not speak Arabic and sueh Iialf- 
Hamitie"* ttibeaaa the Maisai. Nandi, etc., and a western, occupied by nomad end 

1 Seigi paggMt* Africa Camdiai}-, SmhJinm.» look* u> AkU. 

parllAffl in the i.eigUbtuifhuod ol Ihfl Poraijui Gulf vTni ltuitatrU m Wrtu/hi'M 

' 1 pTO|iow to UH ilvi tern Imlf.lJjunite as a mnveiiiani. If not very aiact, lyaonym for 
tho*4 pndonnnjuitly puihital jiboplea of East Africa who, having arittn u tlio reauH of tlie 
itdmixlute ol Hamitu wiiU Xegto^ rataJn many Hamitic timts and do not siieak Uantu duilects. 
Thonj;)' iUiitfifial tho tatter lunitation la, 1 tliink, ccovcnitat in tlm piMent ata^o ul uur 
ku^vledgvt if it can be iguored latel-* 
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eedetiUry Ambic-speftking Amb “ trilves, the resiiU of the fuBian of Arab invLiclets 
with the pfevioiiK of the country^ the whole well tinctuiOLl witli bl^ok 

bloud The U4liiiix&i4re of much Xegro bloorl becomes liurpriamg when it ie 
rtunombared that west of the Nile the Nilotic Ncgfoids occupy the country north 
of the Nile-Coiigt> waterahed, exleodiDg in a comimct masa to ji1>out X. kt. and 
beyond tlda occupying the banks of tho ’V^Tiite Nile to within a1x>at 300 loilen of 
KharLinii. 

At the present day the true HEmiLtic area of the Anglo-Egyptiaii Stiilau 
oxtetidB frotu the Ucil Sea to tho Kile, from tiie Egyptian boundary In the north 
to the nei^bboiirbodd of the junction of the Atliam with the Nile. SouUi of tbb 
there ai:^ no easily detineii nniural boimdaries, but tlie tribes do not come west 
of the Atiifiira in any strength, io rcmgblj ajKiakiug; this river may be 
ponaitlor&ft their weatem Uiait imtil it reaches the AbresiniaTi iKnindazy betweeu 
15® and Id* N. The area so dahiied: enibraces the Bed Sea eoastal pbiin and 
the whole of the Eastern E^e^^t which, south of Tipkar(ab<nit IB® 30' N*), givea place 
to hills and irregular niuch dissected plateaux^ gnuisi covered and well watered for 
a considerable part of the year. Cloiida and heavy ilewe are common on these 
hilJs and the tmvellcr from the Eastern Deecrt or the arid steppes of Kordohin 
is ffnrpdsed to find, even ai^ late as Mnitih, an abundant crop of yellow trefoil, 
ecarcely dilTering from our own £o^t£« and IJowcra of auch boniely genera 

as ifr7i/Ao^ G^rrftHtum, and 

Though not nchly vegetated from a Euroj'Kja.Tj |>oint of view, the comparative 
fertility of theae hills affecls the entire family and tribal life of iho Beja in a 
manner difiicnlt toteali^e Itoforeexporienoing the auii-parched steppes of Korclofan, 
where eurface wator does not exifit in the dry season ami whore wcIIb are few and 
for l>etweeir Ri^cky hill-isides and arid peaks often liido pleasant valloya olothcd 
with fresh green-lenved tieea and shniba that afford fair pasturage for catnelfi and 
goal®. Where the vegeUtioii looks brightest a hob dug a fewr feet in the sliingly 
soil will aeatuedly yield water, and placid where the water on the surface 
throughout the year are not unknown One ench /nht was descrilicil in glowing 
icrnia by an hdiabitanl of Smkiit us bolding enough water for the whole world to 
drink fwin^ It was a pnetty eumigh little fiool umler the Hhadciw of a great 
rock. InsU'4ul of the nuinher ol people anil cattle who iniglit have been tLXpeeted 
to liave gathered there by anyone who had seen tho people coUeeted around siiuibir 
surface pools in northerii Kordofan, only throe or four men and women found 
watcriug Lheir goats and sheep and hUing skins with drinking water with which 
they loadeil their camels and donkeys. To obtain this it was ouly necessary to ilig 
about a foot deep in the ahinglo by Uio side of the poob and although the »iry 
seofoii was half over it was evident that numerous other wadies wero still ytolding 
water. StnnBcrope, eat via anci a plant refiembling sea-holly grew in acattereLl 
ckiops. Higher up wem wide plains where the arid fctL on the dry grass tiiat 
grew among tho th-orii boshes and ILhaceoug plants bearing dusters of rtnl waxy 
flowers. Here stiff, caudelabra-llke euphorhlas characterised the scenes Riding 
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along »tony passe?, valleys aatl hill-fliilea clothetl witli aoFt green grass may be Been 
now and ngoim Further aontli Ihe |iastunige is more Inxurianti indeed, in MaTCh, 
1011, the hilla rntmil Klior Gamarota were all covered with tine sweet grosa, the 
music of running water (due, it waa fluid, to an nniiHiially large rainfall on the 
Abyaaitiiau slopes) wag heard iu the A'Acimw., and at Asserama Derlieib the groimd 
woB corpetcil with trefoil and Bweet-aceated heliotrope. Between the hills and the 
sea lies the maritime plain, in places bare salt inarsbaa, but more generally covered 
with cDarso gross making a goodgroiing ground for.camela As a role in the Sudan 
pastoral tj-ibes and even clans willi territory of their own may not stray Iteyoml 
their own botdere, but in this part the knowledge that water may 1» found nearly 
everywhere allows a certain trecdoui of movement. For instance, Gcbcl Erkow it is iu 
the territory of the Sherab division of the Hadondna, but owing to the erctremcly 
oold weather the Sherab deflcended with their camels to the coastal plain in the 
spring of 1911. and another seotion, whose grass had been eshausted. came to 
Erkowit to grase their cattle, the Sherab making no objection. Thus, inter-tribal 
strife on account of wella and grasing grouiids is not at all common, nor do the 
t^cople need to move in large mimhcra m order that the women, cows, and goats 
may l» within reoflonahle distance of the known water supply of the datrict. On 
the coastal plain the water is biuckisli, hence women who do not like camera milk 
usually stay on the hills. 

Elxcept at places like Siukat, where the inliabitants Iiave almost given up their 
nomad life, tents ate usually seen in groups of tliree or four. In the dry season 
some of the men must take the camel herds to the best and widest paatnros, many 
of tlie herdsmen of the Hadendoa (cfipmally of the Sherab and Bishsriab divisions) 
going to the coastal plain, and the Ashraf and die Artega to the green hills south 
of the Khot Baraka, while their families move about in email groiipB, erecting tente 
that vary in siae aceowJing to the length of their proposed sojourn, which, of course, 
is regulated hy the amount of pasturage for their cattle. Where the halt is 
likely to be for a few days only a tent of three or four mats is cnougli, or even a 
rnder shelter may suffice. Tlmre will be a rough aariha for the young goate and 
sheep, or they must be brought inside the tent at night. Dead euphorbia etemfl 
aironle:tecllent protection when drUTeu into the earth in a semi-cirole andalanteJ 
that ihfiir light wood forms both walls mid a half-dome roof. Such sheltera are built 
wide for the euttlcand nie fiirtlier strengthened at night witii thorn. Smaller cmolea. 
fotmiDg real huts in winch the people live, ate Bornctimes seen, and in these coses 
tente are dispensed with altogether, ilany such encampments wherein the people 
were likely to stay till the end of thu thy seaapn wore seen on the Erkowit slopes. 

Further south in a dry river bed tho Beni Aiasx liad taken lulvantage of a 
place where the wet Eeason torrent hod cut u hay, leaving a clititlike bank Romo 
10 tieet high - this natnial altelter was improvod with mats, wood and thorn, and 
three families liatl settled there for the dr}' seoaon. The pasturage in this neigh¬ 
bourhood was unusually good, and though this particular A'Aor was no longer 
yielding water, there was a plentiful supply in another valley not more than 
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5 miim dwfcaJJt, III tlio wae Iccality tbose who [to^ssed sufficieDt mats iiad ereot^ 
r&irlj cojcumodlauQ tenta 

The Lribes inhabiting Uic &imi imde^ coDindamtion may be divhled into tliree 

gTou{i$:— 

(i) The Bieliarin, extending for fiome SCtmLlns Boutli of the Egyptkn boundary^ 
and oecuiijing a strip of territory gtretoMtig along the right bank of the 
Alliam. 

<ii) The Ha^-tendoa, comprising a number of elosely allied tribes of wliicli the 
Hadendoa is the strongest and best known. Including tlie Almira^ the 
Niirab, tlw Ashraf and the Artega, the country of the Hadendoa extends 
south and east of tlie Bl^duuin territory as far as Tokar and the Klior 
Baraka, Scattered groups of Hadendoa are found among the hiUs to tbo 
srmlh of this khor^ though here the Beni Anier so predominate that the 
country muat be considered to belong to them. East of the Khor Baraka 
and its inaia tributary the Khor Longeb the country belotigs to the 
Hadendoa, who stretch BOnth-west to tlje Abyssinian border in tlie 
neighbourhotxl of Kassab. 

(hi} The Beni Amor^ who occupy die cotuitry south of the Kbor Baraka and 
extend into Eritrea, where tlicy are one of the moat important eleintints 
hi tlie population. 

TIjo Bislifiriu and Hadendoa (and allied tribes) Sfioak a Hamitic language called 
To Bedawi^ the Item Amer apeak a Semi tie language known as Tigre^ Except for 
a few lioura sijcnt in the oompany of some Bisharin sailors from the udghbourhooil 
of Bouijouab^ I have no hrstr-hand knowledge of thb tribe, but my conversation with 
these mem, supplemeutcfl by inJorntatiou givou me by Mr. G. Crossbud, enables me 
to state confidontly that the soebl organimtiori and genoral culture of the Bishariu 
and Hadendoa are identical iu all easoatiabu Further, in. spite of the diirerence in 
language, the JiuliitB of the Beni Atner and Hadendoa mxs pmcti<ally identical, 
although the btter are, on the whok, a fiercer, wilder jjeopk than the Beni Amor, 
whrjse matmora appear to liavo been softened by the s^mc Semltio cnliuml influence 
tliat bos given them a Semitic language. 

The Bishaiin and tribes of the Hadendoa group arc extremely demoeratic, and 
this, no dnubl, is fostered by the independence resulting from their mode of life^ m 
well as from their consciDUBness of a conmioii origin.^ By all accounts the 

* Dotii^ciiiab It on tibfl Red Sea coatt, ia tbe ELeigtibDurhoocI of Mahommed Gui 

* Itii mUl that tho tiatiuD It de^op^nded from ohq flvia^ whose giuve on the buik of th* 
Khor Amet in ttill iwignked. Ger hutlnnil wm one Mohatnnied Euakwin^ froM the otJier 
&tde of liio Bod Sea, and n deKUndint. nf AbbkSf Mahttiiiunsd'* nnek. Her Kven «ona gave riae 
ta of th& divIsiDni of iha DjuLiaibja. uniiialy, G&miLih, Gurhabalj^ Bamdabt Ainimh* 
WeRolLabf Saiuanudoah and BhebodJniih The soiu of tho fouudere of iheae diviaionB ntarrifld 
the daufhtAn nf ihe ImucI and from th^tse union* Bprtuig the Hodondoa natiocL Thh legend 
illuMiAtea two Intereattof pcinte j the tmUiimuil origin of tbo triba from a woman agrees witli 
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Riuleiidoa ttohW, if the tieceesity 8TO«5. yield ready obaUDiice to the head of the 
Wellahab division in the neighbourhood of Kaaaala, who is reci^Uod as the old 
hereditary i^iramount aheykh of the Iladcudoa. ihit the local ahoykhs tvho. m 
aoaie caaea et least, owe their iKisition to the ttoverument, do not seem to be 
oreetly levotcncwl. unless Uiej are alno men of iUstinction in religious niaLtors, 
when they may wield very ical iuHuence, as in the case of Sidi Hassau o lokar, 
who ia looked up to as a fiki and whose invocatiouB. when muttered over a knot ho 
is tying, are believed to be of imdoubte<l efficacy. The o^«is] organisation of the 
tribes conststa irf a t.aml«r of divisions (called by the Hadandoa Udcmt) 
with patrilineal desoent and with territorial limits mote or less strictly fixed. 
spite of the latter there is a verj' conaidorable d^ee of giro and 
armnifements made for tbe pasturage and watering of the flocks, and while the 
boundaries of each division are knowu. they are by no meana strictly adhered to m 
practice. This applies oven to such large unite as tribes, for the Hadendoa allow 
the Amai-a to grase their beoato freely over their lands for no othei‘r^n than 
that the territory of the ^Vinara U inconvoniently small in relation to the number 
of their Hocks and herds. Tbe Amara and the Hadendoa divjaiona m the 
neighbourhood of Sinkat and those around Suakim, in other words the st^gest 
amf most advanced divisions of the tribe who have long been subject to foreign 
influence, practise some cultivation, using the laud at the ftige of the iAor, or oveii 
within it when no other is available; on ibe other hand, aomo of the more teobtM 
and Ismkward divisions living among the hiUs inland in the neigbbouvhcKid o the 
Italian frontier have absolutely no cultivated land. Such diviamns, of which the 
Bedowib and Sinkatkenab may lie token as examples, are in many respocte more 
backward and unoontaminated by foreign (Arabic) cullural infiiient-o than the 

condition of the mass of the tribe would A p im suggest. 

The Bedawib do not ooUivate at all and it is said that they would not toudi 
»rain even if it were given to them so that they live almost entirely on milk and 
meat Thev liave no camels,‘ their tents are small, poor and rough, and tlimr 
weaiions are the spoar. curved dagger and cireular slueld. The sword, which under 
Arab intlumice lias penetrated everywhere throughout the non-Negro portion of 

the Sudan, ie scarcely known among them. , , „ , , . 

Although I have written of the Bedawib as though they undotibtetlly belonged 
to the Hadondoa group, their political position tends at first to make their reklion- 
ship obecuie. Thus, tlicy speak both Tigre and To ^iawi, and both Hadendoa 
and Beni Amur unite in regM‘lto8 them as tlieir inferiors, though the latter 

what IB wid byiBsHwwil Amb h’tirtemiM «mc«»iiiiig ihe mntriUnBal mrtefflion atrf 
babita of the ttejn, mid the dtejMpoif ia of a itewnadaJit vt the prtjrhrt «h wic^r Ubintimes the 
uuirked tondaney wluch all these trih« exhibit to glorify sTeTythiDg Arabian, no matter tow 
rtraiotely cotmected with Mecca. 1 .toll have occarion to refer to toth the» mattm m 
this paper, meanwhiU, it ia snflicienl to note that the Hademlc^ call theiDW vea Am an 
speak of a noiDber of Amb trihes by their tribal namss or souietiines call thoru fiedu. 

t Altliough the Btidawib live south of Um dessri mas, thcii eoumry ia well ndnpted to the 
camel, which ia mosthi^ty valued by the iurroumUng tTibea, 
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Aocentiuite this far inoTf! tlian the former, cnlliug tbem and a|Hial(ing of tlicrii 
nligOEtt aa slaves, though they ailmit tlint they coutd never aeU Uiciu.^ Various 
aocounta am given of the origin of the Bodawib. Acnnitliiig to some they are 
degenemte Betii Amcr who iiavo lesmt to epeak Hadeiieloa by eon tact, often hostile, 
with the latter; other aceounts H]peak of thoui us a people of composite origin 
fornietl largely liy the fusion of broken men and escaped sLavee. Another opiniou 
is that they are a sort of iufedor Kadendoa, and this woa ^lorbaps Ifm genoml view 
taken by metobote c! the moet northern trifaes, the Hademloa and Artega, with 
whom the matter was tliscu^L 1 have little doubt that this view is, bituully 
speaking, correct ^ the build and physiognomy of those Bedawib witli whom I came 
in contact couviticed me that they belonged to the Htnkndoa stock. It was 
admitted by my best mformant^ that at one time, tong ago, the Bedawib had their 
own ohief and were in an independent position, so that considering their 
appearance and language there is no reason why they should not be looked upon as 
ouUicta of the Hadendoa, who iiavo acquired a knowledge of the Tigre language 
from contact with the Beni Amer. Ifo donbt there has been considerable ptessure 
from the souLli leading to the overlapping of the most northern iJeiii Amcr and tiic 
moat southern Hodendoa gnonpa. 3fy experience siiggeste that the greater part of 
the evidmice for this must bo sought among the Tigre-apcukmg tribes rather than 
among those speaking To Botinwi, for in the list of eighteem main lUvimona of the 
Beni Amtsi given mo by Saleh Idris, seven are gi%’eu as Tigre-si^aking, six os speak¬ 
ing To Bedawi, and five as using both languages. This list indudea Bedawib, the 
Sinkatkenab, and tha Labct; tba first two Ijaiug coiiBidereiJ to l»long to the 
Hadendoa group. Tins view ts aupiiorted by a remark of Makrijd thot Soakim 
wuft inhabited hy Hosa, whom ha calls Kliasa juat as the Arabs do at the present 
day.* 

Demoeratic feeUng, so strong among the Hadendoo, is weaker among tlio Beni 
Ajner, who differ from their northern neighbonre in tliat they are a nation that has 
arisen from a number of politically distinct eletueute rather than a people fonn&ii 
by the cohesion of a niunber of closely related diviaions* Tima ftom the natituial 
atandijoint the Seni jVmer are less bumogeneouB than the Hadendoa and kindred 
tribes, for they mclndo a numlwr of To Bedawi-speaking or bilingual coiniiiunities, 
whose physique and appearance betoken northern mther than sou them origin. 
Theee coinmunitiei have, in fact, lieen subdued by the northward advance of tbo 
Tigre-siiealong trilies* so that it is act surprising to find that among the Bunt tinier 

* Tigri buls) the term applied by tliB aobility of the Bugvis—& Hitjnitiu people uf AbymBnM_ 

to the tiiiLEsaf the tribe, abotit douhte tlinuiKlvea in number, whojitAjjd to tiieni aouievIiaL in 
the poeitiuck of nauls (r/. Moiuiujjeir, wii*/ /bxht thr Bogat, pp. 43—iTy 

’ On* Saleh Idrif, an elderly mub of Aqiq, eloeelj cgunMtcd with the ruling family uf the 
Beni Amer. 

* Quatreiuhre, Mitiunfu tv I'^gpt*, II, p. ISS, 

' lie Beui Amet call thhii* language 1,1 which i» aloo the name of their atrunge** 
diruion. I have heard this term luoaely apjilied to iucladu the two tiumeriuallv powerful 
diTtiiomi lleitouda and AQendii. 
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certain diyisinna rank far above otliere, and it ia no exaggeration to of tiio 

Iiigbesl of tliiwfl as forming an oristooMcy:^ 

The following table shows some «f the clilef physical characters of these 
closely allied tribes which ore c«i»ble of being expressed in Sgures _ 



X<x 

1 

C.l. 

XJ, 

F.r. 

Stature. 

Bitsharln* 

78 

7900 

76*08 

104*13 

1 1650 

Hud^Ufloa 

34 

76 39 ±'26 

71‘58±-67 

92'78±*56 

1676±5 

lieni Ayiict®... 

51 ’ 

74-70+*32 

70-52+ '03 

9212 ±-49 

1643 + 5 


ITie most striking feature of those figures is the steady ri* in cephalic index 
Irma 74'7 in the couth (Beni Amer) to 7i) in the north (Bisliorin), 

The absolute measiireoienta aObrd valuable confirmatory evidence of the 
uatnrc of the change, and show that whereas tJie length of the head in the 
Hadundoa w only dightly less thou tlmt of the Heni Aiiier» the breadth of tho head 


is cktinitclj ipcrcaBod* 


i 

( 

Ko. 

H.L j 

11.B. 


KB. 

Hatif^dcia 

54 

I8B9T±'52 

145-1 ±'48 

j 51-86 

1 36-95 

Beni Amer 

fd 

190:49+‘58 

1 “ 

1 142-25+ *49 

1 

5196 

1 

36-57 


The absolute length and breadth of the nasal measuremento ore given for tho 
Koke of completeness, though tlieir close agreement is probably not spcciaUy 
significant, for, generally spooking, the noses of the two peoples are by no means 
similar in shape, and in some cases present such extremes of variation os are 
shown in l*late XXVII, Figures 1 and 2. and in PUte XXIX, Figures 3 and -L 

There are, in fact, so many more or less well-marked physical differences 
betweew Hadeiidoo and Beni Amer that it is not dilficult, after a little expenenoe, 
to pick oat by their appearance only the nutjority of the members of the two tribes 

> AlOwpKMRttiuielhaNabtuhareUiB Load of the Beni Aiaer (my ipfomatiou appUe* 
only U. tboM tn tho twriuwy of tbo Aaglo-Egyptian Sudan), and in a tore* way which 
little mre* thnu tbo eoUaction of a certain aiuoiiot of faibuto, rony be muI, 1 Wiev*. to role the 
Beni Amor fioro Aqiq. According lo tocal treditton, the XobUh attained Uim pon^o at the 
«KpeaM of the Bdto, tlio foniior Iwdari of the Beni Amar, a poopto of nneortain on^, iiooe of 
whom tenwin ia firituih teiritwry, though aceording to Muiiaiiger (t^e(a/fthni*i«»e 
p, Sfi7)t]iey atiU ruled ontiaiu territory nortli of Moaeana fifty yonraago. 

* M«uai«d by Jl. E. Cibantre, «/ ifedbavAo dMiArepofopi^oa «* ^XfHt p. 25fii (J*yoa* 
1904)i 

» There were oil geanine Beal Amer, ua, alt lieioiiged to old and important Tigre^penkiiig 
dirifiont. 
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in a inixec] gatJifinug. Br(ia(% etpeRking, the Htulendon aro nn^rc atronglj' hnilt 
than the lieui AiufiT, wtule a conaidmlile uuinber exhibit Xegroid traiia. Further, 
tlie “ Annonoiil" ur ao-uallud " Jewish " aoee is by no menus um^mmon nwoag them. 
thi>uj;[1i it is not nsiial to linil it in so exat^rnted a form as in the man shown in 
Plate XXlX, Flq. 4 In spite of these dilTorences and the liae in oephatic index the 
general biologieal chaiaeters of the two peoples are so similar that there can Ite no 
doubt tliat the Hadeadoa are represeutattves of the Beni Auier stock luoditicd by 
foreign influence. In support of lliis view I woulil epeeially draw attention to tlic 
oharactor of the liair, tl^e colour of the skin, and the genaial ooDforumtion of the 
oranium and face. 

No alisolute measaTcnionta can bo given for the Bisliarin. us Chan tin recurds 
only indices^ but the rise of three or four units in the nasal index ta probably of 
little sigoillcanoe. 

Altliougb the Beni Amer are shorter than their northern oongetiers there b 
no roller rise in stature us there is in oephnlic index froni soutli to north. The 
very consulcrablc difTcrenoe between Beni Amer and Hodendoa is no doubt to be 
explained os a result of miscegenation with the tall N^oes of the Nile Valley. It 
seeds only a glanec at any cousiderablo gathering of Hadendoa to be convince)! 
that as a people they liave absorbed much N^ro blood. My impression is that the 
Bishariii are leas mixed, but 1 have seen so few that tbia must remaju a conjecture. 

Tlie rise in cephalic index from 74-7 in the south (Beni Amer) to 79 in 
the north (Bisharin) can only 1m due to tlie intnuion of u foreign ckiiient Ttie 
most enthiisiuetic believer in the modifying effect of environment vnll scarcely 
claim effective influeueo for tlie slight change of otinmte between the south and 
north, indeed, what change there is seems lo be bi the wrong direction, fur the 
inhahitanta of the somewitat moUter hiUs or hilly uplands are longer headed than 
Gtoee of the lower desert country to the north. This foreign element can scarcely 
bo Negroid, for the tall, extremely dolichocophalic Negroids (Shilluk, Diuka, etc.) 
of the Nile Valley cannot!» held respond ble for tlie increased tendency to braoliy- 
oeplialy shown by the Hadendoa and Biaharin, although they piotiably are Liu- 
cause of the increase in stature noted among tho Hadendoa,' 

* It is true that this aigameat does not suffice to negntive influence exsrted by tlie itiimd* 
hoftjded Bumii occupying ti]« crauDtry mmiediBitely [ii>rtL of ihei SolMt Rivor, nnr tlie 
mcAitie^pTuiJic Xnbn of Soutticm Kordo^n^ tiro nmrest poputalian^ hIjowId.^^ uny d«gt«i!' ot 
TiDund-lLeiulBdntM^ but then ut not tbe tflfghteat nuvon to that eithor ^ 

liaiu iiir«ctoi] trbo Beja^ imd it vould b« men: gratuilfiufl iHumptlull to bring tbtiu iKTiouii] v intcp 
the JiqgumdDU IndoiMl, tbe geogniphiciil dil&cultkEi in llit way of niij inualdonible oou^iot 
b^tw^n tho two pooplo Boem to be iiiiupombl?. Further^ tiierD jm qq tnioo of mv ooltuml drift 
from UieK weabon^ NegrvidA to the Bejh iu the Binulttr argnnieota to eiimlnMfl thv 

pOHiubility of ^he oompjLratlve round-beiuiodfieea of the nortbom Bejn trilu being cli|« tn lEiiaamoa 
exorted by the meMticephatic browaiib-ekinnod Nogroeg or Negroid now oocLipvjiig tbe 
w^terghed and ita neighbourhood. With regwi to the in.dkieQCQ of Negro sIblvos 
uo infomiMiou wv* olitmnud to the Ked ^ Province^ but junong lb& Kikbnbinli, the atroiigvot 
tribe of oamid Ai'mbi m KonLofnji, tho krfier numli^r of fifmoJii whirtsA appear to be PinkA 
while gome como from I>ar Fartit. 
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Not docs it seem reoaoaable to regard E3JT^> strangely homogeneo^ 

«de<.t«r,. I«p«bli»n of dolicho^plmh or low teKbjwplods' ,,.y«po».,Mofor the 
lendeooTto roond-hKoledoiM 11ml eiUla io tbe BWmni. imd Bsdoiido^ f-*™ 

Uo oertai., ..noraitof fosioi. oi doliohoocplmlio Boj. .ml mmtlocplml.o fcSJTt^ 
be poeliiluted, thi. coidd h.rdly b.ve lb. effort of nttaing tbo ^Imlic lodfoc 
of tlm Bi.b.rU. lo 79. To 11.0 wort li« «» M So. wilb . bniebjMpbJ.. 
Ar.b ,«pal.ti«o oooupriog the Hojoz ond tbo i'onioo.f At tot 
Kom Ihot it 1. tbo»! brocbjocpb.!. wl'oMeto.pon.iblo tor the moeoticeplmlj ot 

tbo Bielmrai luol tbo plouMbilitr of tbi. view .ppouo to bo onlouicod who. it« 
romomborod tbot tb.ro boo ton cootiQO.1 tr.Blo botwoo. tbo oppoH.lo ^ . of 
tbo Bed .Sea. Yet 0“ coroful aratoiliation it appoora that thore are ii cu ii» 

in tl» way of miooptiog thi. idem TOor. Somite (Arab) and a^lo Imvo 

to lattor bavo o... mloptod to lanpmBo of tbo »"■> 7“' 

havearUen I tbildl it em. bo aaid tot toy mre mote Arab Iban Hamite. It ta olo« 
tot nothins of Ibia aort bm. bappened in to Beil Sea Promnoe et tbe Snd^ 

Eaeept in to noiehbenrhood of “ 7 

miy of tbo Baja tribaa wbo b.™ kept ton own laognago and ...cb of tto o d 

animral peonliantia. aa worn not aoramatily rajoetod bmmn- they wor. op^« 
ialani ^ee tbe ronnd-beaded infloonce nndor coomderatien did not »mo Irom 
to tot, “nth, <n weet it i. ueoeaaary to oomiidor wbetlmr it mey no. bav. ^e 
Irom to north, and on eamnination eveo lbing aimmo to favour tto me w. 1 ^ 

north tore ia a tonod-headod Arnienoid population winch, aa Elbot Smith to 
aoggeated. eaernai a profound induenoe on ^-pt from 

population once liaviog begun to ptesi wmlh, would probaMy eaort im ton 
Ztor inSuonco on to .a.tern aide of to Roil S-i, Imoato to am. » 

Colmid and told navar too boon capable of anpportiug a naliv. ^pdatto 

^ilabiein dcetototocoopyi.gtoV.llo,of tbaKilc. It follow, tot to br„b,. 

coplLla wlioiullucnced to northern Beja were theca toon Aimenoid intrudom. ™l 
to 0 rplaine to oocurrenc. of to aoemlled "J.wi.b''noi«whioh,aa alrcnc^ atatod, 
ia by uo tooana uncommon among to Hadandoa, while no inatoo. waa noted ^oug 
to Beni Amei. Thor, are no dot. evailabl. which allow of any primiae Mbumte 
being formml ol tbo lime wlmn them, roroignen enlni^ to eounl|j, but to 
paintog. ol to Amnn on tbe walla of to reek tomb, at Beni Hoaan indicate tot 

* C. s, MfrifP^ “OontributiOM to Eiofptittn AutJir7ipolt>(ty,''in Uie Atint. Ilvi/, for 

.hoycam^^rtair ii-c paiW"-win 

Ktua ami Gir^ PmvittM give ATEimge ° * 

mold, from Yemou ojit ± 73; 

[itibl» from Ilf lieia* ifivM 19 U. Tltwe from 

Mr ft wvnidm l^rr L pohliri«d pliutognplt. of a 

r/o spceUllr iJibtw facing p\^ S 33 wd m thekiUrdwelj fewiiiblrt 

ih^t proDfittllccd tjrpe at HaileiidDa thowu id PEnte XXIXj Flgia. 3 luid 4. 
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nrtiiiBere with liie «i»t protionnccJ tj]K.‘ «f Armfmoid physiognomy wew roceived 
iu Egj-pt .L-i oorly ns th& twelfth dynasty. In this luiintiiig tho four men foUowing 
tlie chief nro antictl with 1»ws, sfjearB, ain.) tlirowing-atickft; Biuue they carry tho 
latter perbap they niay b« regarded as dwcUerg in tlia Enatern Desert, Dmngh 
this H not l^ofeswr Pettie'a view, for be considera tliat tlieij- rich clothing 
indicates tliat tliey (Mine from a country less sterile tlian tbo Ked Sea desert and 
would connect them with Xortbcrii Arabia. Yet, dnring the twelfth dynasty, when 
th^ Armeiioids wore being received in Egyj>t. Egyptian artists less than fiO 
milM Muth of Beni Hasan were noconliug with iinsorpMeed fidelity the appearance 
of contemporary desert men uncontotiiiaatetl by Armenoid iuflneuce, Mr. A, M 
Blackman Im recently copied a number of rcpresetitations of these ptfople from a 
tomb chapel at Meii on the west bank of the Hilo some 30 milca north of Aswiiit, 
ami a photograph of the best preaerved of tljese paintinga lias been published by 
the %T)tiaii Kxploration Fund.J Owing to the Jrindneaa of tlie Committee of the 
Fund and of Mr, Blackman 1 am able td give a reproduction of this photagraph so 
that no long dfficiiption is neceesary. It will be seen at once that the figure 
1 Plate XHX, big. which I os one of the most etujceasful examples of racial 
iwrtrajtutB standing to the credit of Egyptian artista, represents a Bejo, The long 
thin figure and Hmbe, with broad ehesk narrow flanks, and almost retracted 
abdomen uro no doubt conventional and exaggerated representatioriB of the 
Hmraetcmtics of tho pastoral desert men m they appeared to the agricuUurul 
I?gyptiajiA, liut there can he no criticism of the splendid naturalism of the lined 
face % thin pointed nose and the mop of hair projecting over the forehead, and 
standing out stiffly over the whole head to the nape of the neck. The beard is the 
usual chia tuft of the Bfsja tribes. 

irom wliat has been sail! it is obvious that while the Bisharin have been most 
mmlified by the foreign round-headed element, the Beni Amer are the Icfmt 
intluenccd, so thnt, broadly speaking, liieir physical cliaraciere may be taken to ba 
those of the original Boja mliahitants of the Emstem Desert 

Summarizing thoir physical chatufiteriatics it may bo said that they are 
moderately ^ort, alightly built men. with reddish-brown or brown skins in which 
a g^ter or leas tinge of black is present, while in some caaes the skin b definitely 
tlarker and present® some shade of hreira-black. The Imir ia nsoally curlv in 
^e mstaiiccs it certainly might lie described as wavy, but the method ofimir 
adopts! ten(is to make difficult an exact description of its condition 
Ufton, as IS eveiyn^here common amongat wearers of turUana, the head is shaved, 
Vliere the luiir la very Lightly curled or approaches the woolly, this ia to bo 
i^jardcd as evidouce of Ifegro odmiiture, and indeed in the®e cases there is 
gene^ly other physical eridenco of H^ro influence. The devdopment of hair on 
the bwiy vanes considerably, often there is none on the chest, hut a couabJemhle 
iinontity may be present. The face is usually long and oval, or approaching the 

* «/ (Ae l&ll-lflls, Plate Vf JL 
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uvfl] in shape, the jaw is often lightly built, which with tho presence of n rather 
imintcd chin may tend to make the upper part of the face appear disproiioriionately 
liroad. Tlio nose ia well shaped mid tUortraghly Caucasian in type miii form, 
except in those iiidividiiali«, comparatively few in nnnilwr, in whom Negro inflnenco 
may be suspected. The hair on the face is epirae, slight aidG-whiskers, moustache, 
and chin-Inft l 3 efirtl are the rule, leaving the aroa between the lower lip and the 
chin bare, while there is also fiome considjetabla space between the whiskers and 
the luonatache. Occasionally when tJie facial iiair tends to outgrow these limits 
shaving may lie reaorted to in order to reduce the beard to Urn nsnal type. Not 
uncommonly, especially in the yoanger men, the whole foee is shaved. A 
comparison of Figs. 4 tmd 5 of Plate XXX will show the rescmhlonce of tlio chin 
tuft of the present day Bcja to tlie beard of the protodynastic Egyptians, Fig. 4 
being a drawing from the photogrepli of an ivory head found at Hierakonpolis,* 
The general reseinblancs of the Beja to some ancient Egndians will, I think, he 
appreciated on comparing tho photograph reprculuced. in Fig. 3, i’hite XXX, 
with that of the Turin statuG of Bameses IJ. (Plal^ XXX, lig. 3). 

The skull U moderately long and not particularly high j in the Hadendoa 
skults, to which reference is made later, the height is less than tho breadth. In 
shape tho skull is a more or leas well-filled pentogon or oval often showing a very 
notable preminence of the occipital region. This is especially common and clearly 
inflrl.wt in the leas well-filled flkulla and is often to l>e appreciated by the hand as 
a definite bulge in the calvaria when it cariiiofc be delated by the eye owing to the 
mop of hair. In some instances it appears that this projection is only relative imd 
in fact, an Bipttsaion of a marked anpra-oceipital flattening- Turning to tho 
skulls already referred to, although they are not Negroid they exhibit certain 
primitive chanmtera. I’he supra-orbital ridges are absent, or only very slightly 
developed, the iiares may open directly iijkjii the canine fossa?, and there tuaj bo 
a slight amount of subnasal prognathism. Tlie jaw is nanally alight with a ahort 
bread aaoendlng ramua and a broad ahallow aigraoid notch. The coronoid process 
is, for the most part, slightly or moderately developed so that the notch lias some¬ 
what the aliape of a short how or wall-eurvcd ihiowing-sUck with equal limbs, la 
two instances, however, the process and the notch ore of a ditTcrent type; in these 
rbe process is taller, its anterior maigin has a forward curve, tile notch is narrower, 
and as a result tends to asautne more the form of a fish-hook with a somewhat open 
Iwnd tlian tliat of a bow or throwmg-atick. 

So far tlie comparis-iiia mmle have all been within tho Beja group, but 
consideration of the pliyBical characters of the Beni Aniet detailed above indicates 
that these people closely resemble tho predynastre Egyptians and certain of the 
people dating from predynastic times onwards to about 2000 B.C., whose rcmairia 
have been found in large numbers in I/jwer Nubia between Aswan and Xoi'osko, 

‘ aiifuimipotu, I, Pkte VI, Fig. 4. I mu indebteil to Frofvi^T Petri# for jwnDiiBion to 
trabliah ihiji ihawiiig u well lui far llie priat of the jstatae of Rwuew* II, reproduced on th# 
4UiB plnte. 
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TIte folio wing table brings out aome of ainulATitiefl^ correotionst of 



No. 

1 H*L. 

H.B. 

Beni Amer (C. G. S.) 

31 

1S3'5 

133’TB 

EArliest predynaslic ^;iypt,ians 
from Xfl^-fld*I.)eir* 

43 

1S4*8 

131’6 

... 

iBft 

18513 

134-87 

Lato pretlynostio E^’ptians (Mat*- 
Ivci)* ' 1 

125 

— 

133*5 

Early dynaatio from 2fubiu. Group A* 

91 

1830 

l;«-3 

(82J 

MidilleJfubiaii, Group C*. . 

60 

181*8 

133<15 

(58) 

Ditto* 

123 

1830 

134-0 

(1X7) 


7 mm. for tbe Irugtb amJ 8^5 nun. for the breudth liavmg been nppLicd lo the 
averaged of tliu lleja (living) to make the absolute meaauremento of' tbe length 
and breadth of their heads comparable witb those taken on. tlie akeloton/ white 
for liio same roaBon two units have been deducted from the cranial indioea of the 
bving. 

In stature the Beni Amer and the predynaatte Eg;}'ptume etand close together^ 
tlus former measuring about 1'64 m. and the latter I’fiS iu+* It seems then that 
it ifl justUiable to r^ard the Bern Auierp the least modified of tlio Beja tribeSp as 

* Elliflt oml WcwrJ p/ AnSeOp p. StL 

^ Quoted by ElHat gisitU mud Arvlkmif^'eal 0/ 

* ibid^ Bulletin No, % p, SO, 

* Elficit Smitli and Oeirj, p. 17 - 

» itdd, p 10 ^ 

* ihidf p. 17» A good deal ^ iniemtattnchf* to tbe igures for tbe two gT 40 |^ of MMdL# 
Nul^uiJ (Group C) kfi iiiawiag ihst roftolta of dealiti^ with itmg icti^ The lecoud Bfiiies 
indiidet! tho firat, but it ^ ualj' on isoujuderiiig tliti MbfitioiuJ uuiteriiiJ that it Im EOtai tlmt 
OnDiipa A iJid C *n? ideatii^U 

^ In lubtmciiog 7 mm. for length and mm, for bn^odUi I bare follow^ Professor EJJint 
Smith who, uA ihA Tuotill of a leri^ifl of obeerraLiotiA cm Egypiiim hotp^ Garij that these am 
" th« itLE^Tiia that mu be deducted from tiie areTagcA in deaUng with Egyptian feoaterinl ** 
0/ .Vahia, CaJm, iUUK iif ^ Aji the temilt of iavniftigatioiM 00 
oiH membcjn of the Whhe rais* Dr. John E. AndGreou, la a paper which appeared in tc 4 * il| 
1010 , of the -/(mrw. Aay. Anihntp. InM^ iuggetU that about 0 mm. nbnuid hu subtracted from 
bath length and breodtlu 

* *-|r«Airofc^ibif of A^f£mJ toL ii, p iH. 
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tlie modem teprescntatk^ of tho old prwijTitetic EgypiLin (and Xubiaii) fttotk, 
and it furtlier appoart tliat the modification uadifrgone by the latter durmg aperitK 

of some 7.000 or wore years is extrowely flraaU. 

Au exawindtioa of a aioall series of Hailsudos skulls, now in the Iloyal Cfollege 
of SurceoiM. affords nothing but coafinimtion of tlie view that these Beja tnbes are 
olo«ly rtlatad to the proto^Egyptiaiis.^ Owing to the courtesy of rtofe^or M 
Pearson and Dr. Deny' I l«ve been able to compare these with a number of the 
Na^jada skulls and also a few sent to this country by the members of the 
Aretueological Survey of KuHa. Comiiaring the Hadendoa with the ^allada skulls 
it is at onco obvious that there is the closest resemblance appearance ami 

biological cliamters. with tius reservation, that the Hsdendoa ^wwa 
geaerally speaking, mthcr better Glled than are tlw ^aqada skulls that I have 

handled. , i * .i 

Tliis conclusion is further borne out on comparing the photographs of the 

sknlls and jaws (only three of the latter) figured m Miaa C. D. iawcett s pa^c on 
the In individual instances the resemblance is_ astonishingly 

close, thus a skull numbered 1417. though less well filled, is very like 
No. 5 and even wore closely rcsewblce Hadondoa No. 6. So. too. ^^wlada IfiOo. 
though slightiv more massive, is very like Hadendoa No. 1. The jaws are » 
similar that it'is no ennggeration to aay that they might liave come from a Bmgle 
family burial ground. In alt there is the rethcr weak lioue development, the short 

broad ramus, and the wide shallow sigmoid notch. , . „ ,. „ ,,, 

The Hadendoa skulls also closely resemble some of the Nubian C group skulls 
shown to me by Dr. Deny. 1 would estieciaUy refer to 76/87 female winch, though 
longer (L IBS. B. 130) than HadendoaNo. X, closely resemhles the la er, u e 
87,30, a female skull which has the appearance of a male, is very like mdcndoa 
No, 3, iKith lieiug good examples of the proto-Egyptian (predywwtio) type. 

T may emphasire tliis similarity in type by quoting Elliot timvths descnption 
of the earliest known Enhehitanta of Vpper Egypt. These « were a people ali^ghi^v 
below the average sire of mankind. Their muscular development so feeble 
that it frequently becomes a very difficult problem to detonmne to which ^ an 
isolated skull or long lione belodged. Their physical eharreienstios exhibit a 

1 t thM Akiills nude b«au« obUiuftl andur cinnimiumc* that make It 

diftitult nr iiiip««b)*. 3. d««ipti»a and thi. chief u.e«ii«inenm dE riiulU 

^^“™,?rwriteSS».koUshave rbei.. been p««^ed. but Ibera ar, other 
Jaw, T-O of ibr« m of a diiTorcot type (Amennid). 

igTiuring tbpwt wliat I abeve Imld&gcNud tht reinauunt' Viumda. 

* = ii«.muanw do ..It be« oot tb. clo« 

and N-ubl«i iV eraop) skulls, wLich *rt rrmlily detwtod by the eys, doobtl.** 

aun.b.r of a«lrudx« .kull. f. loo snml] for f.ur coinp^.i: for ti.osamo 

dwcnjponcy the figure* obtaiood from liviog H.ideiidon and from th^ ahefilal nmtbrmJ 

fRiJn thi-** Uibi. 
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rcnmrkaljle dcgtt^ of hotnogicticity. Their hnlr ivas dark brown or blnck, and either 
straight or wavy, wUhoivt the slightest suspicion of any Negro ehamqtenjstic^* fn 
the men there was ilio ^ntiest devebpmaut of fadal Imirt exeept oti the obiii^ 
where a tuft found recalling that seen in the conventional x^rtroits of the 
later dynastic E^ptiuns, Thera are many other fentiin^ of the skeleton 
and soft parts whkti are i^uite diatmotjve of these people, but 1 Hiiall 
refer only to two or three points to Uluatmto my meanings These jj^ople 
had long, narryjw heads with au ojccept^onally narrow forehi^ and prominent 
occiput, BO tliat the akull, when viewed from abovop. presents a characteristic form, 
w hieli Professor Macalistor has aptly temie^l *eoliiu-shapod/ The face was o 
moderately long imd narrow ellipse; Iho nose was hroador and especially Hatter 
than that of the Europeanp without, however^ being definitely Neg^oid^ the 
iiorizoDtally placed, elliptical orbits were often decidedly hattencd> and the chin 
waa almoat always pointed,"'^ 

Un<ler the title Cranui Ilabcmmm (Bon^e» 1912) Dr. Sergio Setgi fiaa recently 
published tlic resnltfl of his careful study of the longseriaa of Tigro skulls collected by 
bchwamJurth and sent to Berlin. A glance at the plates shows that these skulls 
belonged to a pcoplo having the aaiJie general ciatiial typo as the Boja, and 
although only isevea n^udibles are Ggored it can he seen tlint the majority of tljcso 
are of the prote-Egyptisn tj^. Nevortheless, eorne cf the skuUa are decidedly 
higher and rounder* a total of 94 adult skulb of both bokcs giving 5 brachYcepImls 
and 29 nieaaticephals.* Some such result as this might be expected m view of 
Schweiofurtbs account oi the northern Abyssiniona.. *^Thc North Abv^asiulaus or 
Tigii are m any case a very mixctl race . * . . Although 1 hav^ paid attention 
to thotiBauds * * , * I have always failed lo Gnd a single comiiion feature, a 
characteristic peculiFirity in thoir nppcanincCj by which| lu the majority of ccises> 
they might be diatinguiriied from the other - * * , races of this diatrict^ for 
iusEance, the Haraitic ^ . Haliab* and Bent ^Vtacr, The one tiling in 

commou binding them together is their speech, a l.inmch of the old 
Geea , , . ;•* 

This account suggosta that the Tigre-speakiag nativos of Abyaeinta nro more 
mixed tlian ibo Beni Amer of the Anglo-Egyptian Snclan, and this idea is ooulimicd 
on examining such of the measuTEnienm given by Sergi as are comparable with 
thoac taken by mysolf on tlie livmg- Even a ennsiry glance at the folloviing tnble 
shows that the Tigrc stand closer to the Hadendoa itiau to the Beui Amer* and to 
lK>th th(««o Beja tribes liian to the longee-headeLl Kahahish w^hoeo H.B.and F.B.ttte 
both slightly in excesa of those of the Beni Amon* 

* KUiut Smitlif TA# uf (Adiina* to cntru Bclcnti^c Society, 1000), p, 6^ 

» 0/A. ri?., p. 13. The C.I. for iht imalra (60) including ap|iareut)y four inrniaiu^ subiceui is 
n% for the frinAl«a flS) T4*l. 

■ Lsttcr trom SduveuifuTth to tho Eertm Antbxopologiml Soci^j- ttmucrlbed br S^i <fp^ 
ciu^ pp, 1 Hid 2. J fe * r' 

* TL* KaUbbb uru n ponia^l Arab tribe, cf. in/^, (i, mi ff It mij j,og^eale<i that 


ffamiti^i JVt»Wm »« iht Jwjlo-^ytfpfwn Sv/i^t. 
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H.L 

H,B. 1 

F.B. 

Beni Amer (51) 


183-4 

133*7 

120-84 

Tigre {(iS) 

P ■ « ’ . 

138-6 

136-2 

126 

(42) 

Hadendoa (54)... 

... 

1829 

136-6 

122 

Kahabish (24)... 

|i ■■ 1- ^ ■ 

186-91 

135‘S6 

123*7 

1 


Tlie fiicitil (bisyRomatic) breadUi lias been itwluiled liecauae tlus measiiromcut is 
taken betwceo tiivo definite subcutancouB bony Ofclies over whicli the skin does not 
tend to roUt so that if the avoHige tluckneta of tho cutMieoufl tisanes were known 
and a coitecticui applied the figures obtained would probably be as reliable aa those 
for head length and head hreadilt In the table tho H.L and HJB. of the hving 
have been reduced l)y 7 and nun. respectivdyj and the F.B. by t nun*,* ill order 
to iiiftt-A them compaiahlo with the measurements taken on the Tigre skulls. 
1 have not ventured to make use of tlie facial or upper facial leugUis on 

account of the much greater difficulty in taking tUeise measurements on the 

Jiving. 

Summing tip the information given in the tables and collating it with, whiit 
has been said of the biological ehttraciers of the skulls and heads of tho peoples 
under consideration it may l» stated f— 

(i) lu biological characters t!ie heads of Honi Amur and Hadendoa are 
essentially aimilatj both closely resambliiig those of the proto*Egyptiaxis 
and some of the less modified stocks wliich liava arisen by the action of 
foreign infiucnce upon theim But while the crania of Beni Amer and 

Hadendoa are so nearly alike in length that they may be said to be 

identical m this respect, they show a difference in breadth sufTmient to 
raise the cephsUc index of the Hadendoa by nearly two units. Judging 
by tlieir sktilLs the Tigre of Abyssinia, though they speak ^je aanie 
language as the Bent Atner, are leas nearly related to them than to the 
Hailendoa, 

tiii0 iflcrc-ued fiVTml bmidtH of tin* HftdO'ittloai. Biiiii due to tins |^rGAterji.iiQ.Qijjit 

of fqreigD blood (Am«ookl uod Negro) in these t.ribc^ 

* Thfj coTT^ioiiJi for H-L. aiid HJL nm thoiw givin hj miiot flniitb flOB, footoote), 

lhat for F.B, ia enggeated bjr the quoted by a ran Efegrliiig iii i#iW 

(Jena., 1 Wll). Tlio Hutbor thn atwigB Oiirtno* o( tbs Jwft over tint hJ^hfivt 

of tbu lY^mA of twenty-one weil-noiiriilMid Europeans (praaumably Gemnuu) b 4 
ram. I iheuld n rmther iMUer figure for tha BeJ* nid Idndred people, nnd Imvo 

4wordingly lubtni.'ted 7 mm- from the uf the mflMuratowuta taken on the livings 
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(ii) While the neeee of the two peoples gcsrcely iliffer in lengtli and breadth 
they are ilifferent lu eliarooter in a lai]gje nniiiber, perhaps in a 
majority, of individmUH. 

(iii) The Hadccdea are considerably taller than the Beni Ainer, they certaiiLly 
kIiow more fore^ii {preBaiiuibly northern Armenoid) influence than the 
latter, and probably more Negro influence. 

(ir) The genetic Telationship that all these facta imply ia conflrmed in a 
remarkable way by nieasuremcnta. 

The Beni Amer, the most dolichocepbalic of modem Beja, stand very close to 
the earliest prodynostic Egyptians and the Nubians of Groups A (early dynastic) 
and C (middle Nubianli In skull breadth themeaaurcmcnta are so close that tliey 
tuay be. taken as identical The increased breadth which diatingmshes the 
Hadciidoa from the Beni Amer and which, judging from Chan tie's indices, is oarried 
still further In the BisfiBda (C.I. 79), is psialleied by the considerable 
increase in breadth, with only slight and mconstant Increase in length, which occurs 
in lifeypt in passing from early predynaatic (H.B, 1315) and lato predynastic 
(H.H. 133'5) through Kacjada (H.B, 134-87) to the Old Kingdom (Giza sknUs 
!LB. iag‘02>) and tho Ididdle Klngdotu (NsgU'eihDeir skulls H.B. lS8-9>). 

tt seems therefore legitiniate to conclndo that the Boja are essentially similar 
to the old proto-Egyptiftiia and that thoy represent tins stock to-day, its least 
modifled memliets being the Beni Amer, wlille the rise in head breadth In the 
Hodendoa and Bisharin is due to the influence of tire some lolntireJy roiuid-hoaded 
race that increased the breadth of the skulls of the proto-Egyptians. Tlie increase 
in stature of tho Hailendoa, and to a less extent of the Blshami, is doubtless owing 
to this same influence, but it is possible that It may be duo in part to Negro 
(Nilotic) influence, 


The Barabra, 

Tire origin of the inhabitants of Knbia, ihc Borubm or Berbeiines, is by no 
means clear. I^rhaps tins is in part due to the confusion introduced into tire 
problem by Fretlerick Mtiller and Keane, who liave uiEdsted on applying linguistic 
criteria to determine the ethnological position of the Ikiabra. Miillcr erected a 
Nuba-Kulah group of languages to include the Barabra diolcoCft and Fulnh. Keane 
rejected this view, almost with sconi, but, oa account of suniJarltaes in the language, 
or some of the languages, spoken in Northern and Central Kordofan to those spoken 
hy the Bambra. did not Jtesitate to proclaim the eseential unity of the Barabra and 
tho tall black Ncgn> hillnmn of Kordofan, in spite of the fact that Lepsius, who has 


> Fmtit Dieuimnititiu on iiisterUl hi the C^nln Schao) of HedidnA detiog from the fourth 
to the ehilh dtnutie*, quoted by EUiut Smilh and Wood Jotie^ in Uie Hvfijt o/ 

A'utui (itWT'-lBOS}. toL li, p. S7. 

t iUiiot j^iulth and Deirv, fenvy ttf .Vniia, Bulletin No, a, p, a(X 
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fill 


mde tui eslmustive study of the Berberino diuleeta. traces the Barabm to the 
Wawat, ei people mentioned osw and over ajpiiii in records tintmg from the time 
of the Pyramid-bmlders to thnt of the I'tolemies. The confusion moy liave been 
increased by the similarity of the names Knbe and Kubia.^ In nny case it w not 
diflicult* in the Ught of fuller knowledge of the Nuba themselves and of the hisfiry 
of Kor Jo^, to flxplaia tho aimilarities in language which nueled Keane. A miicb 
greater difficulty which must be faced is the repeated reference on the Egyisimn 
monumeuts to Negroes in Nnbia at a time when, as ahowu by the excavations con¬ 
ducted by the members of the Nubian Archa.'ological Survey, the hihahiUntaof 
Nuhia though they may have exhibited some Negroid traits, were hy no means 
Negroes, or even frankly ANegroid. 1 slmU ratum te tJieso matters later, meanwhile 
a eorapariaon of some of the indices yielded by the praamtKiay Barabra and tlie 
Nuba of Kordofan wiU show at a glance how diammilar are these two people. 
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Although the cephalic indices are almcet ideutical the differencee in tlie miaal 
and facial indicca of tho two peoples are both striking and signiiicant.. The^ 
differences are borne out by a whole series of physical characters n^ simceptihle 
expression by measuromanL The Nuba is stently built, muscular, and so dark 
Hkinned that he nmv be called black; the Barabra is of slight, or more commonly 
miKUum build, not ^cularlv muscuUr. aud inskin colour varies to a yellowi^ 
to a ohooolate bfowm The hair of the Nuba is invariably woolly, that of the 
Horabra, though approaching the N^o in individual instonces, i» eommouly curly 
or wuvy, and may be almoet straight, while the features of the Darabra are not 

uncommonly absolutely non-Ncgroid. 

Tims, there can be no doubt tlmt the two peoples are eraeniially different in 
pijBicd •».! .li.a.m.bol<i.gM,Uull.e cuHuid .Ide. Tie 

thoirf»« ta the meimer eomwe to the BtOi rad ri«™a ttil™ of eo-eelled 


* Tbia u, |.roh«hly d» wnfi™ of tile cgriftii. winfiMion in VTeeteniiratf»l^t Iwfc, 

n. SUIM r>^>, in irhioh .he raU.<e l^k.dKrJiras.d'e f"™^' 

who oune to the «ath or poaibly tlie w«t, b^ug “biibrnM with 

* CJmatw {Ri^ieteKa etnrAnjpofdSft^tw# m It« ^ ^ ^ . 

be. not publiehed hi. ejp.r«. end that ht lies iwt kept hi. ai«i.««mente of the 

dietiact. Of the S9 Burabn ho examTned, at lenfl* S3 (j^bably £0) wore woinen. 

* Tlio fftKtvre « *verag«j of ua,lm {ap. ^ i i aia 

* From mcamiremente taken by mywlf (e/. Aum. /ioy. AtithfO}?. /mf., veb at, , pp. 

634 ) and iiy l>r, C, Ss ilyeni (iW,, pp 141 - 163 ). 
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''Amba”; they drcutudw Lhcir youthaAnd nmlilnt^ thdrgirla,* but they do not 
cover Uiu iXHlieo of tticir wunieu 'tvilb ci^jjitriccsf noithci do they removo their 
ioctscr teeth, uor do their wctiieu perfomto the lower lip in onler to we^r a lip 
oniatiietiU The Nolia do not oiToumoixe tlioir hoys or mutilate thoii girls, but du 
praetiiiO the reuidniag defonnationB moutioaed iu the lost eenteuce. Both make 
pottery, hill the technique employed end resulia atioinetl ore utterly dtlTereut, 
indeed, the Bamtira pottety still strikingly resembles tli6 Kgyjitbm, nnd there is 
the dearest evidence that the predyttoolic tradition in pottery continuefl in full 
swing os bte ns llte eighteouLlj dynasty in Upi>er Egj-pt and Ifubia. 

This brings us to the greatest dtIfiCRUy experionced in placing the Barabm, 
nuiitely, tiie historical; tlie nature of ihe lUfficulty will be appreciatcil !>y a brief 
statement of the data which it is necessary to consider. 

The recent excavaticiis iibove Aswan, conducted by the tnomliers of the 
ArdiR-ctogicol Survey of Nubia, show that long ago Nubia woe inliabited by a people 
who buried in the aimo way os the predyuostic Egyptians, while the pottery 
indicates that some at least of Lbose people hod u technique olooety reoembling, 
though not identical with, that of the prehistoric Egyptiano.* Other graves con- 
tain series of objects identical iu iniiterial and manufooture with the conteute ol 
preilyunstio gmves in Egypt, Further, on physical grounds, Professor Elliot Smith 
has ideutified these early inhabitants of Kuhia (Group A) with the piehistone 
^yptions. Tliese fecU strongly auggent, but do not prove, that the Nubians of 
Group A and the predynaetis Egj’ptians were contempomneoufi; this is made 
certain, however, ty the discovery of typical late pTud^iiaatie ohjeots of the finest 
technique and greateat value in early Nubian graves. 

Specimens such as the double-btid slate palettes and ningnilicent gold bandied 
uiiKro recently found in a Nubian grayed bear out early traditionBof coataet between 
the two peo|dee such os that implied by the legend that Homs pnssed into Nubia 
after conquering Set and there won u grout victory, 

Agaiu, in tJiO first dynasty, the Palermo Stone records the smiling of a ijeople 
called tlie Troglodytes at Elephuntine, No doubt the contact between the two 
peoples ibcreosed, and, according to a rtoiemaic tradiiiou, Zoeer, the founder of the 
ihird dynasty, an coutrolled the region of the cataract that ho could grant to 
" Rluium the god of the cataract at least ncioiiutl jjOBHeseioD of both aides of the 
river from Eleplianiitie ... to Takompsusome 75 or 80 miles above the 
cataract.* Yet in the times of the PyTaiuid-bnUderM the Nubians were saOieiently 
un-Egypt ion to be treatetl as foieiguers to be r^ed without mercy, and it is 
recorded in the third djiisst}' that Sueferu brought back from hU Nubian campaign 

1 Fur llio ugtiific«ac« uf the niudlatioo of girla kuiI ef injrn^ pp. 03!t aoij 040. 

- I wn greatly itulobteU to Mr, C. M. Firtli fer iLowtug me the ppedotetu in quostion, 1 
jiarticutvty remember one delientely msile Iwrwl with a buff ooloured body npou which « 
number of aniuioU were peinted m bright twi 

* This nwM has been Bgmwl by Mr. Firth in Thr Ar<A<eotegieal Sunev of ifvbia. BidleliD 
XaT, mit, 

* BreAet^, Uitte^y of I*-112. 
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7,000 living prisonein And 200,000 laiTjo and amall cattW Booty of this descrip¬ 
tion could have been obtained only from a land sooh aa Nubia if Snefeni and hie 
generals “ cat up ^ the country ea Cbaka-s Zulu " cat up " the surrounding peoples, 
further, the spoil carried olT indicates that Nubia was inlialu ted by a iwre or less 
settled aejni-pustoml people who grew catch crops on every inch of cultivable land, 
80 Sneferu's record gives ns valuable information cotioeming the condition of the 
NuhianB during the Old Kmgdotu-* 

In the sixth dynasty raids into Nubia alternate with nruied trading expeditioiis. 
Yam, Kau, Temcli, Irthet. Mazoi, and Wawat* oocut as names of pl^ in Nubia 
and the chiefs of the three last did horoagc to King Merenra on bis visit to the 

First Cataract * . . , , , 

In this reign Uns, an old and tried servant of the royal fninily, viuted tlis 

First Cataract witli only cue war-boat This is meuticned as a unique owuneiiee,* 
During A later expedition wiiLeb lasted a year, the chiefs of IrUu-t, lil awat. Yam, ^*^d 
ifaisoi brought timber to Una with which he bnilt boota.* In the same reign 
llarkhuf, a governor of the Soul^, was sent to “explore a road" to Yam; no 
mention is made of fighting. A second expedition sent to Iriliet, Mekher am 
Tereras returned in eight monllis laden with gifts. Once more Horkliuf went to 
Yam and fouud the " chief of Tara going to the land of Teoieh as far as the 
western comer of Imavon. 1 weot forth after him to the land of Temeb and I 
lamiOed him. until he ptaiaed aU the gods fur the king's sake.*^ After tl^ ^oreua 
coKipoiatioD with Yaid the Egyptians tiavereed the land of Yam to Irthet and 
returned through Sethu and Wawaton the eastern bank, evoiywlw^re leaving the 
tribes at peace and reaching Egypt with 300 asaes laden with incense, ebeny. Astow, 
[oil], grain, panther akins, ivory, throwiag-slicka, ond “ every good product ■* All 


> Ptalereio Stflue, ef- BreaflUd, Ileeonk, f, 140, , , , 

* Tbw 1- confi«u«l by Kiven me by Profit Psine. ^y, that 

baas .,f hraaf^., I-iHow. etuffe*! with bail, ba« be«i in tomb*. TU* 

^ditbu or tU, peopl« may wdJ b*tc l*«i «m.ewb.t to tli.t of tb. N.lonc tn^ of 

preaeul tlav, a pmdcminantly p«loml aud argely ou udb for W, yo 

Uwl..g ./t-Uda louot «f gmh, to make beer muI to ptov.do foed for vom 

m uausuallv tvvoumblr pn^udug raougb to l«t Uiem the tlmmsh 

tlmr. of whipU in b-d «Uii tbm is l.tUe food for ttw totde. become 

of net f^rof ttA*tUEil fAtULiifl, _ ^ . -rt -n* *^*. 

*Irtber lia* l«iii idootified by Mmi*™ w the rrgio.i fromJlyfr to DonROla. «r lppcr 
Nubia on tl.c we*t. Yam i. totweeu Irtb.t ai.d A.rma or Lower N«bb ou toe west 
Wawat is opporito Yam on tbe awt tFrtric, IlUtary U P- 34)^ Th® joumoy to \ mu 

mill back iKEiniiiijii ucYen montlii. , 

t A .tele cm the r«i at Aswan rewrds ihi^ the in-cr.pt,on reus: '* Thecommg o toe bug 
hiniicif BUpeariiig behind the iLdl-country Uiat he miKht see ibat w c ein le i 
while lliT^ef* of Maaoi. Irthei. =incl Wawut di-J obeiauwo aud gave great pnii4«. Bn*.t«l, 
.1 aei^ Jla^>tdt, I, ai8. 


* Breasted, .lAcieef /Etoenfe, 1, 8*3. 

* Ibid., I, asA. 

^ Jtnd^ I. a8a-33& 

» JM., I, aao, 
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this Lmde so invinn^^BOfl the chief of Irthet, Sothu, imd Wawatv thU ho preaentfid 
bulLf and small cuttle.^ 

Under Tepi 11.^ ropUnekld, who wojs sent on a conipaigti a^^ainst Wawat and 
Irtliet, rotrimeil victorimm with many living priAoaer&. He waft sent agoiii 
pacify those countries ” and brought back the two chiefs of Waiwat and Irtbot and 
their cliildrcn with many bulls.^ Liber in the same reign Seboi joumoyed aoutli to 
fetch the Ixidy of his father Mekhn who had died in or boy end Wawat. Ife lias 
recorded that ho went at ttie head of **a troop of niy estate and 100 asses - * - 

luring ointmentp honey, clafching, oil , . , in order to make presents in tlii^ 
ooiintries,'* Sehiii retnmed from Wawst and Irthet with his fatber^a body and with 
incGELSo. clothing, ivory (one tusk 6 cubits long), ludea and all kindg of gifts Iroiii 
tlieHoicouiitriefi."® 

Those and other records seeai to show tliut towards the end of the Old 
Kingdom ^^gypl exercised at least so nitich control over I/iwer Nubia that muoU of 
the CPrtintry could be safely traveled by i?niall military partis and by etroiig 
caravaiift. Nevertheless an en during peace wna not established throughout the 
length and breailtli of the land and local difficulties led to tbs despatch of more 
than otiepimitive expedition. 

In connection with the Pyramid-builders' expeditions it may be signilicant 
that it is about the time of the thinl dynasty that the bones of the Nubians then 
living above Aswan begin to show definite evidenoa of Negro admixturep* Tlds 
inlltix from fhe south con only Imye been helped by Sueforu's waaling of the 
country* so that from the third dyintsty onwatdti the population that grow up was a 
mixture of early Nubian and dynastm Eg)T>tiaa with an evor*inGreafiLiig Negro 
clement. Doling the time tiiat thia tnixctl population was fusing into a more or 
leas coiiiuiou progre^trely darker the people of Nubia buiied their dead in 
gmm wldsdi, on arcliii^ulogical evidence, are quite dictinol from those of the 
E^plians of the saiue and, in fact, every other period,"^ 

From the end of the sixth to the establishment of ibo eleventh dj-na^ty little 
ta known of ^qitian hjatoTy* It was a time when dmiicetic strife took the place of 
foreign a^ession, the gairisoua of the soutin if such existed, were withdraw'n, and 
Egyptian influence wnned south of the catamet. The rosuli inay have been that 
the country wiia left in nn impoverishod condition with » reduced popuktioii m 
an unsettled state. 

No doubt during this period the wilder trili&K south of the Second Cataract not 
only continueti Eudepetadent, but exerted pressure on their uonJiern neighbours; who 
would bo diivfiij into Lower Nubia, perbops even into Upper Egy^pt.^ 

^ * Jbitl, I. use and as®. 

> Ihief,, L 

^ SHm^ sf Bullatiu III, P- 

* Jhid., p. £4. 

* Mon or [im HUaidy frtmi tho Af7tit!i tmuit l» ii^^niDod lu ordor to f^ccouo^ for tbs 

mutiineTAyi^ rcvoJt* La NuMa wliicH from tLr twelfth to the eight^ontli dj-imoty* 

wimietvf ihs Piuimih wu* ouuagli Ui he muoemni witli thr lappeningB lotltb of ihr 
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During thfise centuries the procesa of fusion of Egyptian and Xegto elements 
continued" until the new hybrid population bbsuuimI the cemarkabiy homogeneous 
blend of Egyptian and Jfagro tnuts which oliarocterize the Middle Sfubian people, ' 
tt type whieh, according to Elliot Smith." seems to have rcjuained doimnant in Kulda 
ever since then, for the spaji of almost 4.000 years, which separates the 
Middle Empire from tiie present."’* 

As far os we know the ekventh dynasty did not pay much attention to the 
Bitnatioti in the south, though there ia a mention of " shipa to Wawat."* but in the 
twelfth dynasty Nubia is once more the subject of many inscription s. That 
vigorous nder Amonernhat L has left the record -'T seized the people of Wawal. I 
captured tlie people of Ifazoi,''* 

There is an inficriptiou at Wadi Haifa, dating from the time of Sotiusert L, 
referring to the capture of tan towns in the neighbourhood of the Second Cataract 
the grain taken being thrown into the river.* .Imeni, the hereditary prince of the 
Oryx nome, let! on expedition into Nubia, « I passed Kush eailing southwards, [ 
advanced the boumlaiy of the laud, I brought all l bis 

majesty returned in safety having overthrown hU encmiea in Kush the vile. I 
reiunied, following him. . . - There was no loss among my soldiera."* Ameni 

made sevenil expeditions southward for gold and ore. soniotin^ with 600, some¬ 
times with 400, troops and always returned with soldiers uninjured, so that theec 
journeys may have Iwon trading expeditions.’^ In the nest reign, that of 
Amonemlmt 11 ., one Sa-Hathor worked goldmines in Nubia and forceii the local 

ohiofe to wash gold for him.* ^ 

Sanusert HI. conduetod fourcBtapaigna in Nubia, between the First and tiecond 

Cataracu, Ha canallaiNi tbo Great Cataract to allow boats to pass rapidly and 
fortified Kummehaml Semneli. setting up a boundary stele 37 miles south of Wsdi 
Haifa, Imyond whiaU no Negro might coma except as a trader." In his sixteenth 
regnal year he “ captured tJieir women, . . - carried off their snbjacte, went 


calarMt. Iniiwd, U m (lilSciilt to Imagine odicr tonditions which ftuld neeeBPtoto eTcr 
reemring cn«dit«»* ret^hioca ic a aarrew .trip of tmvereerf by - gwat 

Surr^f, Of .V«5fo, Bulletin lU. p. S5. Prefer EiUot Smi^ 
to™ " Kuhiun " to the b«li« ond grave, of the time nf the StidJle Empire (D.v^tiee 

Tlifl arelMwlogiit fUr. Reisucr) eptaka of tUc*= Iwlies ami gmvM ae con.htuting 


Xll-XVII). 
the C Group. 

* Oy, idi., ]X 20. 

* Ihidt i, 4 ea 
" /ipW„ 1, SiO, 

/bui^ 1 , SOS. 


I ftW., I, 486. 

* /4icf., I. aiB. 

T IbitL, I, aao-sat 


* The nlHtaee tm Lhe .tok nju. thus : "rfoathern IjcaadaTy, made lu the jfCM S. wmlw tha 
,uaj«tT of tlic King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khekure (S«.«tr(. Ill.j who » pv... hfe for 
ever slid crar ; in order to i:«vo,.l that «.y Negro should crem by wotor or by laii.l, with a 
-bip, (or) aav lienbt of the Negroca ; excipt a Negro who slmB com* to do treding in Ikcn or 
wlih i coraiuwslmi. Evay B«-J *hall V« -biu" will, tlicm. but without allow^ a chip of 
the NegT<i« to pa* by tleJir going OowusireBJii, for evar.*' Breaftwl, .iHcieBt 
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forth to tlieir woHb, amot^ tbdr bulla; ^ . reai>cil their gruii, md tim 

thereto,'*^ Another La recorded in the nineteenth jeat of hh reign when 

ho overthrew the wrotohed Kush."* 

The mde character of Borne of tJie pottery whichp aceortling to Mr. Firth, m 
eozitoinponiry with the twelfth dynastj* suggests that the people who made this 
were well tinctured with hlooih But however much the kingdom expanded 
under the great niiers of the twelfth djuauty at ita: etoec thei’o was again a dork 
period. It fieoma Ukely that at this tune soifoe Bticli prooeas of withdra^val took 
place aa that which may have occurred at the end of die Old Kingdom, though 
perhaps not no oomplete, followed by an incursion of more Negroid tdbee ftoiu the 
acuth, and this would aooount for tlie prinoea of tho New Kiupire having to 
conquer Nubb or at least Upper Nubia once more. 

In the reign of iilalniiea I, a eampaign against the NubLaii Trc^lodvloa is 
recorded« Ameuhotep L " ascended the river to Kush. . * . His Majesty 
captured that Nahuui Troghdyte in the miclst of hia army and in this reign 
Hormini “ attained old age in Wawnt" ns governor of tliat country and went north 
each year with ita tribute for tlae Kingi^ From this it seeme tliat it was at bust 
recognized that the old policy of raids and punitive expeditions was iiiadec|uate to 
ensiiro peace on the ooutheru l>orderj and that the only thing to do wBiS Io arrange 
for the administration of the countiy, 

Uuder Thotmee L the l)oundary was extended southwards to the Third Cataract. 


He hath overthrown the chief of tlie Nubians^ the Negro ia helpless^ defencelc^ 
in hi® grasp. » * , There le not a remnant amoDg the eurly-haired, who came 
to attock him; there is not a single survivor among them."* The king retnrued to 
Egypt brmgiag bach ** that wretched Nubian Troglodyte being hanged Iteacl duwii* 
^Aitk at tha prow of the rojral Uu^geJ Is upite of tha forwotvl policy of thiJtt 
prince the IfiihutTiji seem to have consiileted that the youth oind ineirpeTience of hU 
eucceaoor offered a favourable opportutiity to revolt, for in an inscription uear 
Aswan dated in the firat year of Tltothmes IL, it is recortlcd that "The wretched 
KuBh ties begun to rebel, tlioK who were under Oje dominion of the l^onl of the 
Two Lands purpose hostility, beginning to sinite hitn. . . . Hia tunjostv was 
furious tbeniat like a panther, wLeu lie heanl it, fJald his majesty," I swear, as Bo 
Ifltes me, as iiiy father, lord of gods, Atnoii, Lord of Thebes, favors me, 1 will not 
let live anyone among their malea, . . , Thim bis tnnjeaty' despatched a 
numeroufl army into Xubia. . . , This army of his majesty overthrew those 
harbariansthey did [not] lei live anyooe among their malee, according to all tlie 
command of his majesty, except one of those children of the chief of wretched 
Kush, was taken away alive so a living prisoner with their people to his luajeaty. 
They were placed under Ifie feet of the Otxxi G«3. , . . This land was umde a 


> /hid., L 608. 
» im. It, u, 

• /hid., II, 48. 

* Hid., II, 80. 




* /tut, I, B7». 
^ /iw., n, Bs, 

* Ibid., IJ, 71. 
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subject of hU majesty as formerly, tlie people rejoiced . . , they gave pra^ 
to tlie l4>rd of the Tero Lauds, tliey buded this god excellent in oxomplcs of toe 

tlivinity*”^ . . . 

Under Thothmea tlL tlio contact with Nubia becomes more mtuuatei there >s 

aii iuscriptiou at Semneb describijig offeringa of groin and cattle to be made by 
UKjal chiefs and go^emoro to Dedun, a god cd Nubia, at certain animal festivala.^ 
At the same time the children of Nubian ebiefa appear as slaves in the temple of 
Karnak. and a large tribute was exacted yearly.* In spite, or perhai»s ho^uae, of 
this a against Nubia was necesfttry in the fiftieth year of tim reign; the 

of seventeen towns or districts conquered ore given, all their mhahitan to beii^ 
carried away captive and all U«ir herds being led to ^ 5 ypt"‘ A revolt in Nubia 
was again aupprossed nnder ThoUunes IV„» and hia snoeessor, Amenhotep TIL, after 
a campaign in Nubia in the fifth and suith years ot his reign, brouglit bault to 
E'wpt over 700 imsonets and the hands of more than 300 dead.* 

" A revolt of Uio usual character forced Harmhab. tlic founder of the nineteenth 
dynasty, to lead an expwUtion into Nubia^ and there is an inscription in a temple 
St TVadi Haifa recording that Raineses L added " slaves of the captivity of hia 
majesty " Ui the endowment of the temple.* There were nnimpottant rtvolta m 
Nubia under llamescs 11., but thwe must have been in the far south, the ^t 
rock temple lit Abu Simhnl. where Raineses was himself worshipped, shows how 
completely the country had come under Egyptian influence. Here*' the old native 
chiefs lind practically disappeared, the administrativie ollicials were m comp ote 
control, and there wna even an Egyptian oonrt of justi^ with the viceroy ae chief 
jude€,*'W inddeil, before this, toward* the end of the eightecoth dynasty, Egyptian 
authority had been cstabUshed as far eonth as the Fourth Catoract.^ E^ti^ 
influence had conquoretl, the process of absorinioo begun by Senusert ^ , w n le 
gave the ftmt plaee to the Nubian god Ttedun in hia temple at Semn^ was 
complete hy the end of the eighteenth dynasty, mid a wall pointing mdicato ^t the 
miyority of the Kubianawho oecompanied their governor Huy when he ^ughL 
the tribute of tlw southern countries to hia luastor, the king TutonkWn. hai^ m 
clothes ami coiflhre done their best to show how thoroughly they have adopted the 

superior civUUation.*^ . , ^ ^ , 

We have no representations of the Nubians until tlie eighteenth dpasty, from 

which time nntU the twentieth dyoasty they are drawn and painted m mnumeiahle 
scenes, appearing as lull-blooiled Negroes with eourec Negro feature even when, for 
the sake of definition, the nearer of two blacks moving side by «de ta represent^ 
of a brown colour It seems hiipoesible to evade these many representations, or to 


» Ibid,, II. lat, i2». 

* Jb!J., II. io», 

* 11 , eae-ese. 

* WlV/., m, 40--M. 

“ /fci</., lI$.*50-4Ba. 

Rnuau. Uft i« JirwiI p 


» /*«/., II, itO. ITti 

< n, 

• jhit,, II. eaa^Bs, 

* /6«A. Ill, 79. 

» Breasted, ilUtorif o/ ^S/ypt, P> 
Lepilu^ Btuimatgrt III, 117. 
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retkl into thorn oiiy othet ei^iliGance than the obvious one, chat the Nubiana 
(onqnered by the great kings of the New Empire were Negroes in the liroad eornmoii 
Bonse of the term, Furttier, alUiOugh I have b^u able to Gml no twelfth dynasty 
rcpresentatiuns of Negroes, dirAtW, the word nscil by Benusert 111, in hia celebrated 
decree, thougli Htriclly meaning an inhabitsnt of the land of Nehes, is noniraonly 
need for Negro in the inscriptions of tlje Now Empire, Thus in the inscription of 
Thotlimes L '* Tlic Negro is helpless, etc.," already referred to, the word translated 
Negro is liehtn, while of the captives taken by Amenholsp III. (sifpm, ji, 617) the 
word translated "Negresses'' ia nfhesgt, the fem, pi. of nrAoit, and "servants of 
the Negroes "is written "servants of tlie nehm."^ Moreover, there is no doubt 
that even In early times Nehee signified the Land to the south uf Egj'pt. The 
earliest loention of Nehes is ou the Palerrao Stone in Sneferu's reign, though the 
prUoneni of Snefem are not said to come deG nicely ftx>in Nolics,* Fein I. (aucth 
dyiSRsty) made war sgaicst the Yrtbet-nalieai, the Ma 7 a>-nehe 8 i,tho YarU'neheai, the 
iifknn of Wawat, the of Kait, and the mk/f/ti of Temeh.* Under his 

sneoessor, Fepi II,, Sebni goes to tlio lands which Broaated translates aa " countries 
of tho Negroes, "* if.., hcIum. 

With regard to tbs word in the inscription of Thothmea I. {aiipw, p. 616) 
tendoied " tlia curly-hiiifed,'* i>., aa a synonym of " Negro ” (nrAcst), written earlier 
in tho inscription, and which seems at once to eettle the q^uestion of the signifiainoo 
of Neheai, it is iiocsessnry to ojcerciso a certain amount of caution, for Mias Murray 
points out that this word reads aebid, and is detormtuDd by a look of Iiatr, '* the 
cnrly-haircd " stands for " the wefiof-haired." But acconling to Brugach, dr>es 
not mean “curly" but is the equivalent of the Proneh miter t enirrlurer, and 

ia akin to the Coptic noYaT^pfeeferf, intasen^. Perhaps ne^rf-baired may lie 
translated " with hair in plaits," if so it still beam out the Ni^roid character of tho 
folk to whom it was applied, for many Negroes and Negroids do tlioir hair in a raoaa 
of small plaits. 

Yet, as pointed out on p. 615, the results of excavations north of iiswan aliow 
that from tho twelfth dynasty onwards the population was a hybrid one; the 0 
Group sknlls, though Negroid, wore certainly not Negro, indeed, aa already slated, 
Elliot Smith oonaiders that making allowance for newer alien [Armonoid] influence 
from the north, the C Group type is roughly the same aa that exhibited by the 
inliabitants of Nubia at the present day,* I do not think that anyoue will serioualy 

• I am iildabted ta Mr, Ony DruntDn foi makiuj; n ettreful ropy of tbe otigiaal of ibis 
mociiptinn, wbicb I noderMand k diOlciill to rewL Nanicrotn otbor i» »aiiip W could Iw ^vim 
but ilieao haro bceo oolected m being amao^ tho iDEiot conviaolng. 

• Th« inucriptmu mukt "Haelucg up ibfr load of Nebfa Brin^nng of T.OOO liriug 
prlBoaera.* 

• Muriette, .4fry«foi, II, 44. 

‘ Breaated jiwicut Jtttttrdi, I, OSO. Setbe, UrJevtulfo, 1,13S. 

• bnigEcb, ITairterfiifdt, "fiS. Pnyron, Ltrieon CkguUcuM, 1S8. 

• Without goniK into th« plijiiicaj wttbrfjpoloKj' of tbt Banblw in dotail 1 may |Miint out 
that the bulging oedput, wbicb ia a commoa a feature in pruti><£gyptiaD ekulla and the heads 


HantUia Ptohkut. tB tht Afty^o-EsijpUan Sadari. 
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cbBllcDge this broad concUisioT., yot m viow of tba xuaoy r^pre^ntatioDs of 
imdoobted Xegroes from Xubia dabmg from the oighteootb to ibo tweiUiotl> 
<ip^ty it ia diflicnlt see how it can be accepted m the forni imt forwarf by 
Elliot Smith, namely, that the Group C ty!)e “ liaa romaioLHl dominant m Nubm 
ewr SUM*." mow tba Umo of th« MuVUfl Klngilom. _ 

A pMBiUo .olution saggiste tolt, Uioogl. it doe. not kcb to me »o«t«olo>y. 

It might be held Ihel the compemtieeiy .light diffemece io gMgmphi^ I»»t.« 
betwMB the eoonlry immediaLlj KMh of A«»mi end ie the im^bmal^ of the 
Seee..d CM«ect, wiliee. to .cooeet for the diftem.™ etlrtmg hetweoD the 
.hcleloe. of tlm Uichlle Nebhm. .nd the eeerly eentempomrg r^nlelien. of 
Xehiee, fmm ««th of Iho Secood Ceteroet. But it wtm. thet thm «.l..t^ hM i» 
much egeioet it that it may ho ailotrod to drop; apart from -h* 
ii.p,ohehilitv,m,d the o.n«m.t pm«o.ra -IJoh «aa e...t.d fn^ the ,mub, U 
ioadwiaaer ia Imlioaled by the eao of tli. .ame term 

Senemtt 111. (-rho alter moeh lightiiig 6*od Me boundary at the ^d Cataract) 
and by hi. ameeawi., who depictol the daik^akinned opponeata tliej ovarctme m 

pushing their coniines further south. 

IIuw then can the similarity of the ^'ubUn population of the time of tl» 
Jliddle Kingdom and beginning of the Kew Euipira to tJiat of the ^ 

explained, wliile yet taking account of the Kegro population ^ 

Empire t It seems Umt only one explanation is tena^. namely, that foi^ pon^ 
snbLinont to the Middle Kingdom the country m dm nmgbbonrhood of the 
Sreond Catotact became essentially a Xegrn country am maj ye ^ 

thU condition for some little tim^ Then a movsinent in the op^te direction set 
in, the Negroes, diminished hy umv. wore in part driven back by the great 
of the Nrirmpiro, those that wero left mixed witl. Ibe ^ 

traders and once more a hybrid race arose which, however, preserved the language 

of ita Negro aucestors. , 

Verimp. i» cee... of time enrl ...der Urn mae.... et 
dm uerlh L meo g*v. n«, directly le the pie.ei.t-d.jr mlmWl. el ^ 

!lM«hni.hdtimehecoiieUnloiii..l lemt ptemawm; it m ig J' <*“ * 

the Bcj. nomml. of the CMten. deert imty hare ‘ ^ 

li^leauie at the hybrid Egyptiaa-Sabiaa mee, ja.t a. m tolh Uwer ^ 
Eiypt th. Ahabdeh hare intertaarrltai .ith the Fellahm « Itat tmt oely me ttem 
Filla i. whom emmat Bcja blood may be traced, bat tore are m.t»dly 
MlHomHite of people of mixed I'loed who call thomMlves AhaWoh. 

Ia «.p,»n ol thi. aiiEBCtioa aad m. iadtetiag llml Mmetlaag el to lam 
uhon plm. ia meeat time, it may be meatieaed that ameag the tomgla there » 
adivariea called Oel Sea. trideh i. add ta ho abort for ha. el-Olmxal, bccaaw 

.,.b.»^Ilei.(.^.P * L^"r^,g"rw“ “gTat 

mpmd-m.aomb., of d,, aem-totebaamm 

of dso protO'Eg_vf>liiiw- 
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they cajnd in from tlie desert. Moreover, ninoDg both Danagta and Maluta tlw 
namea ot mitny divtaioiia end in a siifiix ec^iuvaiont (o*'sc>na of” or ** people 
of ” in the Hamitio dialects of th$ Eastern Desert^^ 

Lastly, with regard to the language, if the language of the Buuthem Jftiba be 
compared with the diolecui (Malisss, Sukkhot> etc.) spoken by the Barabiu it will 
be found that there ia no reseoiblauce. The inhabitontfi of the /ifw/ in Southern 
KordoEan, but situated alittlenorthof the Us hr eb Glviul, have a language, or rather 
a eeries of Ungaages, with grammatical scnictute and vocabulaiiea which do not 
resemble ilie Berbcrme dUleets. Tlie commimitie* of eome of bine are oe 
yet unalfccted by uortherii influence ss is showu liy the fact that the tueii still go 
absolutely nuked and unoirciuncized. tie very Jirat reanU of Amb (Mohammedan) 
iufluenco being the adoption of circa uicisioii and the ossinuplion of at least a 
minuQiiiu of clothing. The rewmblaacea found between the languages of the 
Harabra and of tie ifiilio of Nui theni Kordufaa are itt fact due to foreign influence, to 
which the hillmen have beeu submitted for a ijoasiderable period. It has long been 
known that the sputbaTii Bwabni of Dongolo Province arc keen tredcra, indeed, 
the traveUer m Koidofim soon eomee to recognme tliat tliese folk have exerted a 
suHiaincd and increasing inlluencu for a oousiJerablo time. As might bo exjiected 
tins wflnenoe is most marked in the ntirib, where iniportenl settlements of Bambra 
have long existed, but there is not the least doubt tliafc it has ticnctrated to a di^ee 
not conunonly realised deep into the heart of Kordyfan, and it is this i«cific and 
mereanUle penetration whicli, in my opinion, must be held resiwnsible for the 
similarities tliut have bwn dLjcovTered in the iierboiine and XuIju languages. 

In support of this view, which as far as I know lias not been put forward 
before, I would draw attention to the following extreots from Mr. U. A. MuoMicImers 
recent work upon the tribes of Xorthem Kcidofan, It must be reniemhere-1 that 
the author is eonoemed with tlie history of the mere important tribes of the 
proviuce, net with the peaceful peuctmtion of comm uni ties of traders, so that tlie 
following poss^ ato of additioiial weight «s showing the influence exerted on the 
former by the immigrunt Bambm. 

The oldest relcrence given by MacJIieliflcI w from Fd Tonisi, to tho etreot that 
Hashim, whom he desedbea os the moat powoTfiil man in Xortheni and Central 
Kordofan," collected an army of 10,000 men. cliiefly Danagla, Shnigia, KaJjiibish, 
and Bixeiggat, to inviuie Darfiir.s Ibis was alxiut I78«: Hashiio wns driven to 
Setmor by Tirab of iJarfur, und MncMicliael. in bis account of Timb’s victorious 
return, notee, ** It was at this time loo ilmt Bilm, built originally by Daimgla, was 
lx.‘«utilito.l with trees and gardeue.”* 

The next mention of the iJanagla appeare to 1.e by ItuppeU who. writing in 
1829, eays that the inhabitants of ihe/Vbid ITuruiift, UmDurrag,and AbnHadidare 

* TAe TnAn m/ SiMiArm amt Ptititeat Kimio/tiB, pp. 13 »m| 

* % eff,, p. in. 
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a nibctuTc of Nubft and Uongoldwi^^ Tho Hccount of KI Obeid as it uxiflt 0 d in 
183SJ-9p given by Pallium, state® that after th& Turks took the place they rebuilt it 
in «ix portions, one of which was ssit apart for the Danagla and other foreign 
morchunia,* The fomier were proi^ of the T^irkapUud lai^pelj employed by thoui 
in the admitiiatiatiniL Pmotioalty all the erport trade was in their hands, and 
they also tradetJ for slaves and ivory with Uifi fiDutiiern tnountainax Iteflidca theae 
Oanagla were ijorntuonly appointed paramount sheykhs (jfk^^kh A of 

districts, aiid when this office was abolished the who took their place wore 

still often DanagliL* 

Tlie oddcnce of the inhabimnts of Jebel Midob, a ntmdf of conaidcTablc si^e 
in the territory of the Sultan of Darfur several day*®' journey west of the Kordofan- 
Darfur bonier^ is particularly con vino Lug. These folk say that they are the 
descendant® of an ancient colony of Mabass and Danaglu who feraveUed westwards 
from the Nile Some of them told Mr. MaoMkhad Uiat their fellow® who had 
viHiteil the rivet foimd that tlieir language greatly resetuhled the Mahass and 
Dauagla diaJecbs and iasUmoed the word krm^ meaniiig a wooden fiwl bowl, in the 
tongue of Mfddb and of the old LababitaTii® of DongJiIa* * 

It seems, thetip that there caii be no doubt os to the widely spi'ead influence 
exerteil by tbc iMrmgla i e^ccopt in the extreme south, they went all over Kordof^ 
as traders, settled sia culriv^tote and took so many Nuto women to wife that it id 
scarcely an exaggoration to say that local amall mixed moea were proilucocL It is 
suiely this immigratioii which has led to those likencssjs to lliu Borl^erine dialect® 
which exist in vocabularies obtained from the billmen of Northern and Middle 
Duf Niibn.^ 

In 1910 llrs. Sellgmanw collected vocabukrios and obtained a certain amount 
of graiumaticai information eonceming tlio languages spoken by se^neu comnitinitie® 
in Southern Uar Nuba, viK„TaIodi,IJifofaj Eliri, Tumliim. Kandemia+ond Kawamft,* 


i QntiM bv MncUkhs^l ^p- ^ Writm of Jsbel Tubr ml the pmivul 

dsj M«icMid.4pi sayi ^jl lOl^ «f Aba Tubr roaUia aanic elcaisnU wf tii# 

iwi]]6 I>onioUw| blood an h fmiad nt El 

* in It 2 fta f Londoa. 

■ MacMicliad, op. pv U. * MfcfMichaek ^ C«f.. 

* fJar Nuba at the pnsoat day may be taken to extenil ovar SJ* af ktuade from IS^ N. to 
10'S, North of lS*forwigti iafliionce* » proljouuced, In Brues'e time Jclnrl Tegele and 
Jebel Daior Kml alt^rastely uvarrtm from Uarfar and Sennar and had furDSihed a t-a^a 
to ihe latter prarfnoe. or klng^loiu as it ™, MrL Seligmona's nmteriAl was eolletn^d 
fixHii the hi lie Math of tbo eleventh iKiraUol wh^dh, except ia Lho caw of a group (compr^mg 
the/VWrungan Nyam, Kau, W^rnia* oJtd Gedir) lying wei^t of Melut ou the Whale Nile, bare 
beeai little eubjecleil to foreigu infliuanoe, TUt? inlinbitaist* of tha bids lymg belwetn tlie eleventh 
ami twelfth pamUelB, though U«i sophisthati-d thim their nnrtliom neiglilwnns by no meana 
Bfl luiaffeeted hs the MLItueu further floutb. It h proNible that tbia middle z^no yield mure 
oisterial of cult uml and la nguistle intcresE than any other pert of Konlufan. 1 hu \ c been told 
tUt vonibularjed coMecte^i in this stbi coulAin words BimilaT tn thi»& found ia Barabra, and it 
8<t!i!tRii possible that even griunmatxcal naHMiibktiCM tway be found, 

* oa the i^nguagHi of the Subas of Soatbero ILoidofan ^ iat fUf /toloa^^si- 

Tol pju 1G7-Isa 19|O-t0U). 
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The structure of the laogii^ of these southern Nuba is altogether unlike that 
of the Berberine dialects; in the latter gramuiaticnl changes, both in Qouna and verbs, 
are produced by sufKxos, in the Xuba this is done by initial change. Moreover, in 
the latter, aUiteratiro assouance prevails to s considerable extent, «#. tlie plural of 
joie iEliri),a good olub, is nta/anffii M&ie. Turning to vocabulary and for 
the monieut neglecting Xawaxita, the most that can be said from the point of view 
of affinity with BaroLm is that there are a few words scattered in the*lists which 
might be connected witli Nubian or Arabic, Ixawama is the moat northern of the 
languages investigated and is spolrcn not only on Jebel Kawaiaa but also on Jebel 
Shwaiand Jeliel Heitiaij, both well north of the eleventh degree of latitude. Tins 
language aihoiva a deculcii Bcrlieriue luflueuce ; the positiou may perhaps beat he 
made clear by a consideration of tlie nutiiemls, Talodi, flliri, and Tunitum have 
special words for the first five numerals but form 0 by 5 + 1, 7 by 5+2, etc. 
This is not a Berberine eharacterialic, though, as pointed out to tuo by Mr, F, LI. 
Griffith, Kavrama shows a decided Berberine induenoe, especially in the agreement 
of the initial sounds in the words. Tlie numerals given by Busaegger for Koldsilji 
(nearly 12*^ N.), and by Mun singer for Jebel Daier (aliout 12-1* N.), are printed for 
comparison in the table opposite. 

Using the numerals os a test it is obvious that tliere is the greatest difference 
between the latiguages spoken by the Nuba of Southern and Noithera Kordofan, 
and we may say that wlwreas the former are ttuliko each other and do not resemble 
Berberine, the latter closely resemble each other and in some cases at least are 
identical witli Berberine. Moreover, lest it sbouLd be suggested that these facts are 
not due to immigrant infineuce from the north, but to a primary division of the 
Nubii of Kordofan into two great Unguistic groups, 1 may once more emphasise the 
multiplicity of languages foil ml in Dar Nuba (Southern Kordofanand the Ltct 
recorded by Munxiuger^ tJiatv despite Eussegger’s assertion, the language of Tegele 
in Nortlmra Konlofan has nothing in common with the dialects of Jebel Uaier and 
Jebel Kulfan, 

Finally, reference may be tnnde to the numerals of the people of Jebel Midob* 
who, as has been stated p, 621), regard themtelvoa as deeoeuded, at Icfast in 
part, from immigraiit Barabra. From the numerals given below it will be seen 
tliat there is close resemblance not only in many of the lower nuincrals but also in 
the method of forniHtion of tlie higher numerals, 


One ... 

Two 

Tliree 


Jebel MidoL 

Ib^nibnu 

... pirrki 

ifcr fir hrr. 

iUMi 

... vwi or UW3, 

... +«» *** 

... toiJci or 


* R Z. e/#. lefl, (f. al«u lUptaiu Wmtrua Unyd lo fhe Get^mphi^ 

IWO, voL x«iv, p. iej, * tM^friiaTtitehm tStv/iimt, p, S51. 

H. A, M«cUicluu>j( on ttt ZaglinwA util the FeojiJe of Qvbel Midok’* 

AntAmp. imt., toL alii, i»iz, j«. 339. 
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Four 

■■ P V 

Jeliel MidoU 

-IP 

P P P 

Barabra. 

Five . .. 

■1 p -r 

f«Ai or dtrhi 

■p ■ p 

P P A 

r/fji. 

Six 


korrchi *** 

p - *1 

Pi. 

$otyi- 

Seven ... 

■1 

ofbtti 

p p 1 

. 

koloflL 

Eight ... . 

M'k u 

uli 

■11 r 

... 

idiii. 

Xi})e ... 


nkuddi 


... 

€$k$di or oskodo. 

Ten 

.« p 


A m h 

P P P 

dimint\ 

Eleven 

. . . 

timmvfird borchm^edi 

P P P 

dime wera. 

Twelve 

P-l # 

tor^inidi **. 

P P P 


dime umo. 

Thirteen 

m PI 

sttdd$i 

1 P P 

. . . 

dime tii4dco. 

Nineteen 

. 

sdakoitidi 


... 

dime 

Twenty 


shtdd^di 


IIP 

nro. 

Thirty ... 

... 

iKdim 

P ■■ P 

P + P 

ir tofdci. 

Forty ... 

p p ri 

tu^ 

■h -1 1 


%r kimie^ 

Fifty ... 

•1« + 

i-udtvM 

P -1 

P-- 

if di^^ 

Sixty ... 


tu4}0rrciii ,,, 

P P » 

... 

irfforgi. 

Ninety 

i.. 

tu rikoddi 

P P P 

•. . P 

ir wi’wfi. 

Hundrod 

..... 

immil 

P P P 

. i P 

{mil. 


The fact tfiat theN< 3 groes who eanie into Nubia were in the majcirity of caBes^ 
perhapn always before Ptolemnio tituea* of tho short relatively broad-heatled type^ 
mhv have some bearing on the Barabre probleiiL At the preaent day tho neareat 
repre^ntativea of tho ahort tnofiaticephalie Negro is to bo found in the south of the 
bahr el-Ohar^l Province, in the neightourhood of the afilnents of the !iefui watera 
of the Bahr cl-Ghejjil and the Congo, perlmpa extending northwards to the liead 
waiera of the Slxari afBuentf^* Thus between these Negroea and Nubia thorn 
intervene the Dinka and allied tribes in the swatupa of the Bahr el-Ohasai and 
White Nile, and the Nuba and Arab tribes of the steppes and jiM of Knrdofan 
and the sonthern portion of tlie libyan deaerL This cannot have been the case in 
the third millennium a.€. when alitor almost all* the Ncgroea who came iitioNubia 
ware sdiort and relatively broatl headed^ In other words, at the time when Nubia 
was exerting pressure on Egypt, the tall Nilotee, the most northern Negroes of the 
Kilo Valley at the present I4iue, liad not occupied tlie urea in whbh they ore found 
to^y. We may indeed infer that the coming of the tall Kilotes to their present 
territory occurred during or later than the second millennium indeed, T believe 
that eulturul evidence could be addutsed to show that they were not in Nubia before 
tliis Lime. 1 would even suggest that it was tho pre^ure exerted by the tall Negroes 
of the south that led to the oantimeB of fighting on the southern border of Egypt. 
But even if this view be rcgarrled as fenciful there can be no doubt that in 
l^olemaic times there were tall, relatively long-headed Negroes on the hlUs in the 


* Smrvfjf of BaUvtias IfL p iT, and IV^ 30. 
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noighbouihood of the Bias Kile some 150 inilisa sonlh of Khartum. Mr. H. S. 
Weiloome, di^ng at Jeliel Moya, hm diaoovereil oue or more large oeiuetetiBs of 
these people whose physical characters ha\^ been describet.J by Dr. Derry m a paper 
read before the Anthropoiogioal Although seveml hundred graves were 

opened only a few Inxiies ware in ^tifaeiently good eotuhtion to allow an adequate 
ofiteological examiontion to he made. These, however, enabled Dr. Derry to 
detartninc tliat he ivan dealing with the remains of a tall, coafucly-hnilt Negro race 
With Mtraordmarily nui^iva skulla and jaws. Dr. Derry ccnHjdert^l that m getieral 
appearance these folk rpsembled the coarser type of Nuliaof South Kordofan^ auiJ 
compared them ivith the men ^Xos. 8 and D) flJiuwu in Plate SXXV of my paper 
on the Ntiba^ whOi like the Jebel Moya skeletons, apjjcar to hnv« [lardcukrly large 
fjocca in relation to the si^e of the skull. I agree with Dr. Derry in these 
condnaions the mom readily ns I had on quite other grounds coiiduded that the 
population of the hilla Ijetween the White and Blue Niles at one time dofiely 
resembled the presontHlay Nuba of Southern Kordofan. Moreover, them is no 
special reason to suppose that the black tribes who ocenpied the Nile Valley in 
the neighbourhood of the confluence of the White and Blue Niles lu the eighteenth 
dynasty were closely akin to the Shilluk and Dinka of llte preseul tlay. The fact 
shown in nuiuerous contemporary paintings that they wore bowmen seems to 
differentiate them from the Niiotes, wdule their use of throwing-stiuks such as are 
still found among the Negroes living in the bills in the difficult hilly countiy north 
of the 8obat, rather suggests that the Negroes, whom SeniiiBort IIL forbade to paaa 
hie frontier and who wett? conquered by his aucceesois^ ivcre akin to these and to 
the NuImi of Kordofan. 

Nomad Araba, 

The Avestom division of eastern tropical Africa, refermi to on p. 5&6, ja n 
l>elt of country lying between the tenth and fifteenth patidkl of nortli latitude and 
stretching from the Nile into Darfur. It ecuistitutes a vast plain dotted with 
steep-aided hills and rock nmsfKJs which rise abruptly and reach heights varying 
from a few hundred to over 2.000 feet. Some of these ench as iJeljel EUri in 
the aauth, iLre of conaidetable aiacp while the Tegale mum/ in the north constiutea 
olmoflt a immature range. MtHlerfttely fertile, yet but spai'sely watered even in the 
south,, the country becomes poorer and lirifer towards the north till UeyoTid El Oheid 
there is only stepi^e. for the most part too poor to support a mbntary" population. 

* t>r. Dairy'll inp^r hiu not yet b^eii pubikli^d; thu a vultui^ fur the date of tTieji* lairiaLf is 

the charocU^r of Uie ohj«ctg found in tise Th***- have Wen flumlued by Fujfewr 

Petrie afid bricHy described by Mr. Welleouie hi Uie o/ lA# HritiMk AtwcMtioH. 

(Section H). lOlJL 

* JmtTM. AniAnyp. ImL, voL il, i&lCt Aw pointed out by Dr. Derry the general aimUnHty 
of the two giTiU|ift eitftaili to the CT., thus Jebcl Moya eJ CX m% andNnba J <3iX C.l 
jS'-IS. 1 do not wiflh to lay undue itreffl on this rencinbliuicev but whoa it ia rDOiumbe^ tliai 
the Sontherii NuW iu» ontiJiaAny till fur XegcoeSj aTEragiug about m., with a irLArin^ nTn 
of 1^0 nLji ft e^rUiiuly aeema BiguiEoauU 
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TJiifl pjie5Be3 hy tJcgrees into Iho IJayuda Steppo and tlw libjMi Desert. The more 
liabitable part of tliia vast ar&a appQars oiiginally to been the home of a race 
of toll lEiuscubr Negrooa who* iii tbe majority of their phjTsiciil and culturoJ 
characterifltice, are quite unlike the Kilotes^ Duitmg the hst few hundred j&qib 
these people have been driven to take refuge hi the hillb^ niaiiitaiiiiDg them eel ves 
motleratelj well in the Boutiin tlioiigh in the uortU they have been ext^nuinatet} or 
alisorl^ed into the luass of Negroid Arabs that forms the aedentarj ^mpnlatiou of 
Northern Kordofau and Darfur. In abort, the whole of the vveatom division of 
eastom tropical Africa conaUtales the head^nartere of the Sudanese Arab/* and 
it is their tribeef that luuat now Ite oonsidei'ed. 

The Ikiyuda Stoppe and the far north-wetit bejotid Johel Koja m the home of 
the nomad tent-dwelling* camel-owning Arabs of whom the Kahabish and the 
Kawahia are the two strongest tribes, but these graze and water tlidr herds over a 
considerable area to the ^ntli and eastj rich enough to susLiun a fairly large 
sedentary' popuktiou. Soutljwards, where the soil is raoia fertile* the eainel is 
replaced by the ox and the laml k occupied for the most part by cattle-owning triboa^ 
CioUectivoly «pokeii of os Baqqaru. In the extreme south, round the base of a 
minibor of the hills, there are comnmDitics o! mixed Arflbk™H|>eakii]ig blacks wJjd 
call ihoDiBclves Arabs, hut who are almost entbely the descendants of skves who 
revolted and Hed from their Arab maeterg a few genetations ago. These Negroids 
lack Arab enterprise and vigour* though they still speak of themselves by the 
iionies of the tribes they formerly semd. Considering only the sedentary popiikt ton 
it Play be said that they becoiim ihirker skinned and mom Negroid from iiurth to 
south* though there are exceptiona to this rule. Thus tlio Ga wains living north of 
El Obeid are darker und perhaps have coarser features than other tribes near tham 
to whom they pethaj^s show less reaemhkuea than they do to the Euqqam and the 
Negroida of Darfur.* No further reference need be made hem to those dark- 
ski iiuofl inhabilsnts of Boii thorn KordoTau and Darfur, since, iis for as is know^n, 
they exhibit no evidence of Hauiitit: tnllucuee comparabb in degree to tJtat exerted 
ujton the less Negroid popularion to the oorth. 

Tlie camel-owning uomjids liave h fur smaller infusion of Negro blood, though 
the am mint varies from trilje to tribe and even in difTerent divisions of the same 
tribe, the richest divisions, Lr.* thoie |s»ffiessing njoat slaves, tending to contain the 
highest pTopirtion of numbera with Negro or Negroid fealuresJ The Ijgnres given 
on p. and the photographs reproduced on Plate NXXVll* will give some idea of 
the api»eiirance of tlic numtul Arabs. But hovrever much Negro hfooil mny have 
tuodiherl their phyrique, the black element baa eKoitetl amazingly little 
inllucnco on their culture and mode of life. An examinaliou of the luimp 
[uniitnre of the richest dJviaion of Um Kalmhish show^c<l that the only di^itinctly 

* .rtich^Tig frew tLe DAtt^ea o! llorfar luet in Uiu StiEluii iUm urns uf tlii? fuik of tbo 
3cLtanitt4? cn-n Imvir but little Arab blood in tbeir veiiiui. 

* U wkg u* this MobuiimciliJi law dnu the 40ti cf a skvij or i‘i>Dcqbiue uAca his father's 

clntEiMi prOUuniHvd mny be quite iinisvrtaiit ii]4.'»jbvi^ of mdlrisioii^ Thu^ Negroid 
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Negrti qbj^t# which played any coiutanfe part in the life of tho triba were 
a uui]iIk;>t of the big wooden druma commooly called nuffam. There were 
a Bmall iinnil>er of large wooden food bnvlj? traded north from the noighliOJir- 
bood of Naluid which GoggesLed Negro intloeiice, and a few obiotig ahieiiliH 
resembling those of tlie Nilotes, but few men jiosseflsed thes^, nor were they highly 
regarde<I Totteiy m not made by Ehe nopiad Arabap indeed, throughout Northern 
Kordofan the hill Negredds (sucli as the Ziigliawa) seciii to have the monopoly of 
its production. Nor do the aoiaada make round tents or i^helten$, but retain the 
old rectangtilar Arab aliape for even their smaib^t stnictupea. Tlio custom of the 
sedentarv Arabs is the rovers Even among such northern triliCfi M the Dar 
Hamid, upon vvhoae territory the Kababiah and KnwahU graze their herds^ the 
homestead consiata of a number of round iuM, the only reminisoence of the 
old rectjingular tent being the Hat-roofed, oblong rtA'uba foiiniug an entrance to one 
of the inki. It ift in this rtkahi, luiilt u&oaUy of dry grass or dum stalks, that tlte 
master of the house lives and receives his compatiioim 

In Northern Kordofas tlie life of tlienomail Arabsis, tbougb [mtornl like that 
of the Eeja of the Red Sea Province, dilTera from the latter on account of the 
severity of the dry season nnd the orgauizod effort that is required to meet it. The 
movements of families are no casual waudermgB, nor are independent groups of 
tents to be fodad scattered over thecoimtry, but all movements take place en 
Nothing h left to chance, no '“here to-day and gone to-morroWp“ no tonte ahiftiCil 
ailontly in the night as is so often aupposeA The wliole life of the iu 
regulated by the supply of grass and water for nieu and cattle^ and it h only during 
the abort wet season that there is a complete freedom of movement within the 
tribal boundarieo^ Thus* although the brings its tell of fever,^ it is the 

favourite Eeason with the Kababi&h, for then fresh grass is to be found everywhere 
and water li^ on tho grouuA The comparative discomfort of life during the rains, 
when all valuables must be brought into the centre of the tent under the ridge 
pole, when the tent must be mode smaller so that tlie rain may ruu oJf the steep 
£ide^, aud the hrffii, or marriage tent, cannot l^e usetl, nothing lo them com^jareil 
witli the delight of having freeli grass for tim cattle. 

At the close of the wqI season the sheykh of each scctioiL sende out ecouts 
to find out wrhere there is moat water. There are certain known /ufn^ slight 


oM miku wha«t± pliaLaj^mph ^ reproduofid iu Plat« tig. T, h the luOAiiftr tif one of Lin? 

mewt iniportaat, Anil, im fkr m |;>ateiTLa] Jinegw^une of tioMuoAi loriatooriiLic iectiDOA of 
the Numb ilivjjdoD of Ulo Kababish^ And thougli thu futuily bt at piv^ut aoiubwhat uadof a 
claud on of itm adhesinii to the Malidi at a timn whqn Eitic old kibitykh nf tho trMjti. S^lid 

Bey Fadlnltalit reuiaiiicd there hi a goo<l deal uf wUiHiwriag and ji^M^liitioii aa to what 

may happen at th« tleaLli of the pmetit dioykln Ah a matter of fact ib«- aiivce^ion wtJJ 
eatabUftbiHd hi ihi* pr«i«fnt a aplii in the fomuitiyii of a naw divisino U a gn?at 

deal more likely tlian m change in the rolmK bm^ih'- 

’ Malaria eetnis to hn by no meaiMi iihekiuiihoii during aud after the raiu.^ but H duca ni>t 
aeeni !□ be wwera and the chronfu cases whldl name for treatment w'ere ail belhign qiiarUm^ 
XevertheleBSi it Ia said tint a feir ^kildren die each yoar of lerer. 
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depr^ioQE with a o.l&yey bottom^ in wlilofa the li^ for aame iltii^, thoujjh in 

Qon^ of ihe^ (in Northern Kordoron) does the water lost throagboat tlie dry Eeason^ 
aolI in njost of the >uuidy wad!i^$ the surface water disappears as soon as the rains 
are over, Gj:eat cam must be excreiaeJ in ehDoaing the anmmer qiiaxterSp so that 
there may be reasonable hope of sufhcient water for the dry season. 

The eoantry round Shows, where the Nurab di%*Iaiou of the Kababish formed 
their camp for the winter of 1911-^12^ is typical of Weetem Kordofan, a sllglitly 
undulating plain, generally eandy or atouy^ though in parts rocky and covered iviih 
ccHirse grass and thorny Kfr biislL Low ranges of rocky bills rise abruptly out of thb 
plain sjid dry ^troam-lieds mtereect it. The better favoured of these wadies are line<i 
with h^fik^Ma^iinUes tree^^wlthan occasional gaunt Icfmldi {Ailan^tiia. 

Such a wady lisd been taken by Lhe Niirah ; the tenta all faosKi south 
and many bad the aides bidlt up with wocmI, au arrangeinent which kee[is out the 
wind, and in addition ftn^tna a ready anpply of fire-wood, Tliis was in the cold season 
when u bitter wind blew from the north. After February^ when tlie hot weather 
begius^ the roufs of the tents are usnally raised, and the open front built up with 
wood, leaving only a doorway { sometimes extra niata are bung up to keep out the 
^ialn The tents stretched for about u aidle along the wady. Any man w'bo had 
more tlmn one wife provided a tent for each; the concubiiHs of rich men also had 
tlicir tents, those of the wives always iKsing in fronts ix.t south of the otheroH There 
were alno teatc for slaves and zaril^ for the horses. The head of every family ha^l 
his retinue livii^ to the cost of him, then came the tonte of Ida brothers and near 
telntives. Besides thcBe in the main wady tliere were outlying groups of tents 
wherever a few trees afforded shelter. Two sin all and rather poor Boctions were 
encamped within a mile of the Nurab /rriq and the Betara seotion was about 
ti mdea off 

On leaving the Nurab encampment, tracks were seen loading Irtjru every 
direotioii, for ntxiut 1| miles away lay the Shown wolls where all watered their 
Hocks. Tim w'elta probably nuud^ored a humlred, each being about 2 feet across 
with no kind of barrier around them, the aides atrengtheued by mud and wattle. 
Here and there among the treea were mogh hula built by those who brought their 
caUle from such a distance tluU they were obliged to spend the night before 
tetarniiig. The busiest time at the wells was always about noon, for to drink deep 
tlie cat lie uitist have the wn ter wiinu. Sliallow trouglis were puddled out over nighi 
or early in ihc morning lieaide the wells, and men and women, Aruhs and eluves, 
worketl continually, lowering wide-mouthed skins and fOling these pools or |H>iiring 
the water inb? skins to load upon donkeys or camels. In the middle of .January^ 
cows and goats were being watered every third day, sheep every fifth, horses every 
rhij, and camels, kept for convenience near ih^/rriq^ only drank once in ten dAys, 
But the main wealth of the tribe, tlie large herds of oamela with young, were all 
away in the waterless wastes of the north-west where the ground is coverwl witli tho 
winter grass called Tlie camels and some oheep utay hero for two or tlire« 

months, roughly from NovembeT to Febi'^ry, during which lime they are entirely 
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witKciit wfller. The herdeinen Uv« on cameVs milk; but thifl may be nuppleuienUHl 
by a little com aod water bro^ight from the Dearest i*ettlemept$* Mr. MaeMichaol 
fttatos ibat the beiiata returu from their wioter gracing fui and in excellent con^ 
ditlon, while the Aralia alt say lliat not only do they keep well during the Lierding, 
Imt they recogaiso ifial to acconi|>any the Woeka north-we^t is the oorrijot treatment 
for weakly youtlis and childron. 

But to return to the wella, tho wisdom of the Kalnibidi in building their firiq 
some lUslajice from the water isreaUzed when the enormous flocks and henls driven 
there ore seen, and it is easy to understand how the soil becomes foulecL 
yatumlly when a cUv'ision first settles the cattle feed near, but soon every blade of 
graaa in tlie vicinity of tiie ifi devoured and nothing but wind and dry ihom 
hii 3 hos remain. So the cattle luust go farther and farther aflekb even at someri^k; 
m when oertam Berara men ivho look their sheep 60 miles a^y were raiikd from 
Jebel Midob over llie Darfur border, fn tise Numb section Arab wonicii were 
never seen working or teuding tho cattle, thongti in other ficctiona^ less well 
provided willi gla\TSp tlio women wouhl often go with tljc cowa and make buUer, 
draw water^ grind diira^ and take part in all other heavy work. They do not hertl 
the i:ainels, as earners milk is said not to agree with women; now's milk is 
considered best for them as it Is rieher^ and goat's milk Is preferred for children. 
At tiie end of the season the camp is shifted^ each keeping together. A i/aVi 
consists of a man and wife or wives^ ehildron, and retainers, incliipliug all slaves and 
freed men under hia protection^ The cattle are driven in Imiit, then follow the 
camels bearitig the vfomenp each of w hom, if her busbaml ia rich enough, rDcIine* in 
her ut/ii, The^^ are in the natui^ of a Utter and the camelfi oAnyiiig them aro 
oovertid witli lieavy leather trappings and certain elaborate ceremonial l^ketwork 
and leather vcosela. The eldest i1 Hugh ter rides in her a sort of cradle 

perched liigh above the earners back and usnally more richly decked than her 
mothiVfl. Tile baggage camels plod along, while the men mounted on their trotting 
camels sut^riutend the caravan. Tlie big drums called iiiiyiinEi. are carried on 
caraeJe in the aheykids rfa'n and before sunset the a*a4iu, four clear strokes, is 
sounded; then all d/i"n must line up and take tlieir places for tlie uight. In ihe 
morning the camp is roused by the one stroke repeate^l at intervals of a few 
minuted, and in a elmrt time each i/£i*n i3 agaiu upon its wai'. The march is usually 
continued for aixuil ten hours without a break, but with bcavlly laden eameb 
the pace is slow'. This mode of travel continues tvutU the winter ejuarters are 
reached. 

Ill aildition ha tho "wells that the uoiiisdi^dig for themselves each year there are 
n fCAV permanent wells such as Bir Sf^Ieri at the foot of Jobe! Kajo. Tlie makings 
cleaning, and using of such wells wait often the causa of tribal disturbances in old 
limes and even now is a fruitful source of bad feeling. 

A fair esiimato of the physical charoctcrialics of the members of aueb a tribe 
as the Kaljabisb may be gathered from the photographs on Plate XXXV11 whic h 
will show tho large amount of variation that oceura. Skina of all coloure may bo 
VOL, 2 ^ 
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Bean, from tho lightest whenten tn a fairly dark browti^black, and the nosea of these 
peotvla may proaent every cliarnctor except excessive breadth j nor can the shape of 
the nose and the darkness of the skin 1« said to be closely co^relflU-d. Thufl tlis 
ruling family has for generations been partionlarly dark-ekinned, so, too, is the 
presentsheykh Ali Tom (Plate XXXVII, Pig. 6), yet this tnan’s nose and the noses 
of a iiuinber of his dark-skinned relatives are well formed, ivitb bigh bridge and 
thin noatrils. It should be noted that round-beaded individuals are found in small 
number and also, but quite rarely,individuals are seen with well-marked Arnicaoid 
(“Jewish") noses, the latter, mdced.may occur in individtials with quite loug heads,^ 
The following indioes will give some idea of the general average of llie tribe; it ia 
interesting to note that tliore does not appear to be any substantial tliflerenee 
between the luaiu body ol the tribe in Kordofait and Lho outlying, more or less 
sedentary members of the tribes in the nuqjhbourhood of iJongola,^ 
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An cxaminfltiou of the mmle of life and customs of these people abows, 
however, that they have t»eeu profomnlly affeoted by aoine foreign, non-Arab, 

inllmince. 

The Xababish are tlio strongeat of the nomad camd-owning Arabs of the 
Sudan, probably they ore also the least aophisticnled. and their nmnners and auatoina 
may 1 >b taken as typical examples of those existing uiuong ttio least conUiminated 
nomads. Although they do not form a houiogeneoiuv whole derived from a single 
ancestor, the several elements which have entered into the coinpositioH of lho 
tribe are pertiap lees conUunitialed with Xegro blood than those eomiHMing any 
othoT Arab trilws in the Sudan. Nor do these elementa differ radically in their 
composition, being determined largely by political copsidexations and further 
oompticaU’d by questians of grazing and watering rights. This woe well aliowu 
during the Malidia, when the divisions lhat bad been living long together for the 


I The co^uteDi;« of ewo eitreiae long-b+mJ^inesH and b “.)ewi*h^ Ji«ie iiu*y be noted 
uuong Jow* ID this oeuntry nt tL«- pmepi day, but it is by f>o iiiTOno nHunum. 

* T1i» latter were by Mr. 0. Atkey. F.RC.S,, nJid the tmiMireiiirat* sant to 

Dr, Doth worth, whum 1 take this apjiortiuiity of thanking for allowuig nw to use them. 
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most part stayed vdiU tlieir aheykhp SBl£h Bey FadluUflp and even altar liis execution 
refiiae<l to have any tiling to do with ttie Khalifa^ Ae a rule the other di^daiona 
and tribes who had Joined the Kahahisli^ in ordot to enjoy their privileges* broke 
away and joiniKl the revolt. After Omdumjan ijome* like the Gahnytm and Bemm, 
again joined the Kalialdeh, while otherg^ s\ich as the Kawahlaand Shonabk^ retained 
their inde[]iendeiiee.^ 

Tlie Ka1)abbh are divided into a number of patriJIneal dlvieiioiia cmlled fcAmm 
^ many of which are saMivided into amoUer groups or Eectious 

“ I 

(also often eallMl kltmni which, for the most part, include a number of 

families, using the word family in a rather extended sense. 

A Ibt of the tril^ and sulHliviaions of the Kalkabish as they exist at the 
present day is given by MaoMichaeL^ On examining this hat it will be seen that 
out of the names of all the divisions and snlxljvisionSp 80 in niimlier^ no leas than 
24 end in the affix which in the To Beflawi language signiOea “ sons of ** or 
« d^sceiulantis ot^ TMa alone would suggest the existence of a strong Beja element 
in the tribe, a preBuiuption ixmBmietJ by the fact that some of those names ate 
identical with tho^ of certain of the divisions of the Hadendoa and Amaru. T 
cannot say lioiv many such correspondunces exists but in tlie few weeks that I spent 
among the Boja I found the followiug naxuea of Kaliabiah divisions among the 
Uadendoa and Aniora — 

Hanidab, a IToibndua division; 

Balulahr a subdivision of the Haibndoa diviaion Sherab; 

Kuiahp an Auiara divbion; 

Manufalab, an Amam division. 

To these tiiere should no doubt bo addeil Bbhariabp which can scarcely be 
other than the Kaljabish Bbbaiab. 

The Bcja (Hamltic) element in the Kahabish, which the^ facts snggcstp agrees 
well with reaulta of on csaminfltioii of the habits and customs of the tribe. Throe 
culture strata can l^e dblingoislied; a su|>erHcial iucmslatiori of Lslamic Imhita an<l 
tieliefs superitiijjused ujKvn a bjor of |kagan Arab oiiatonis wtdeb iti^lf covem a 
third, slighter but perfectly definite culture stratum, obarootorizHed by licliefa and 
custoiua which, there m eveiy reason to believcp holoug to iin oltler social fabric. 
This can scarcely lie other than Ifnmitio^ and in this stratum I would eluss the 
nnitiladoii of girls^ discussed at some length below,* aud the great feast held aljout 
a yenr after ii death, ut which mourning k discarded.* 

As far as I can dotenume there is no evidence as to the length of time that 
has elapsed ainee the iteja ancestors of tliese tribes joined the Kababish, if Indeed 
they joined them directly, for it is by no means Improbable that they came in after 

^ D. A, MocMirimel, eiY,^ jw lYV. 

* Op. Cft*, pp. 173-170. 

^ f7/ p. 

* AlUiougL ibui CDmnoiiy Is called it baji rftamed foaturcis wtiich long a4ilediite 

IftEam and arluch m iar na I can di^^xwer are not po^n Arab 
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sojoaroing wiili fiome of iJie more easterlj rivetaio tribes among whom admes witJj 
the affix -rr* are aleo fountl.‘ Tlie fad that none of tJie diviaiDna cited poMcss the 
KBifiP camel Ijranda {MXfsiH) aa their anppoaed eponjrmoos Beja etoeka may perlutpa 
indicate tliat their absorption into tlie Tvababifih took pine© more than about six 
genemdona ago. the period at which, according to my cipcrienc©, family history 
tend© to become frankly mythic. 

NUotes and H&lAHamites. 

Tuniipg now to the Hf^gsroiA tribes ainoog whom chiire is evidotioa of Hand tie 
bloody the 'Niloies call firet for considers lIoil There can be no doubt that there 
a foreign non-Negro okineni in tlie Shilluk, the tuofit northern of the Nilotic 
Nejjroids, and tlioogh this foreign clement, is not ro obmm in the Drnka end Nuer 
there can be little queation that it exbta in them too. Tlicir oloao relation ship to 
the Shilluk in physique imd culture would $eeni to indicate that the same elenientflj 
even if in eomewhat different proportions^ have entered into all tlircc tribes/ Tlie 
Nuer and IHnks, Indccdp stand so cloeely togotber in eocial organization, ineluding 
totemisin and religious beliefs, that I look upon them as stibsUiiiiallj ono fjcoplc 
diCbriug perhaps no more frtinj each other than oUior admittedly Dinka tribes differ 
among iheniselvee. 

All are tail, long-headed, dark, woolly-haired Negroids, thoir skin showing no 
traces of the recldish or copper colour fonud in the charter roimdcr-headed folk 
livhig in the south of the Bahr eldibajai Province in th^^ nelghboorhood of the 
Nik-Cougo watershed. Although their features are usually coarse^ and thdr noses 
very broeuL being platyn‘hiue or byperplatyrrhine, individuals occur even aiuopg 
tlie Diuka and Nuor who are broader nosed than the Shitluk, with nasal indices 
below 80, while among tlie Shilluk itk not uncommon to meet men, especially 
members of the aristocracy, witli shapely features, including thin Ups, noses 
that are anything but coarser *iJid well-inodelkd foreheads, 1 have no measurements 
of man of this description* mdeed, three years f^o it diflleult to parsuade the 
Sliilluk in the neighbourhood of Faalioda to allow themselves to be photographed, 
and they would not have tolerated l^emg measured. Hovrever, the matter will be 
clear by considering the photog^aphe of Shilluk rcprodixce<J on I'late XXX^HI ; 
Figa. 3 and 4 represent an average Shilluk adoleM^ent, Figs. I and 2 represent a 
lUCQjlier of the aristocracy ol the refined ty'pe* while n and G are pbotogjaplia 
of the coaweflt SbiUuk I met, whoso faccp Nogro' rather than Negroid, would not bo 
out of place auiung a collection of Wci^t African Nogroee. 

The following aocaunt^ows timt Lherehned tyi^ al&o occurs among the Anuak 
of the Kbor Eiver, a people closely akiu to the Shilluk, The j^lnimk strike mo 
at first aight as being a very luixed people, they vcij' a great deal in colour and a 

* ‘Hiurp w a divkba muiong tlw Kawahln that it* Abaideb origiis, tb« two 

[«ople9 cam ioircaly have comfl into immedUt* coutMt at any period Kilsieqaefit to lii&Lr 
ciampatiDo of iheir present leiritorirdf 

» The eii-tcniM of kh Hemitif etemenl in the DinU wsut by Moclii m Me pap^r 

" Suit" Autropolugk dci thjiMia,'" rjniropoto^ voL 1605, 
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good deal in fK^ture, some of tboir foc^ ^tortlmgly European in tlieir lOgnlarity 
of fefttuTfl and breadth of foraheod^ I have never aocb mtelUgent-looldiig 
imtives. Some of them have got remarkably fine noso^ with their thin noatrihi 
and lipSp but tlieir faces os a clase to look that hawk-!ike look of cruelty so 
noticeable in tiio good-tookiug Joalio Arabs^^ 

Xiie fullowing table gives the results of the chief physical measuieiDents which 
can u&efnlly be repEesented by figures:— 



Wo. 

C,L 

K.I. 

F.L 

Stature. 

1 

Jiuer® ... 

40 

73-ij6 

(±■35) 

looae 

(±1-23) 

83-16 

(±1*06) 

1,796 

(±7) 

Diiiktt* 

S5 

72*71 

{±■20) 

91-63 

(±■94) 

86-0 

(±■57) 

1,706 

(±fi> 

Shilluk* 

21 

71*3 
( + '44) 

93*36 ! 

(±1-66) 

83-27 

(±1*29) 

1.776 

(±9) 


It will he seen that, broodly speakings the membeia of theee tribes form a 
fairly liomogeueons group, tlje most striking feature being the difference between 
the nasal iuiltx of the Nuer and Llie other two tribes. With regard to the slightly 
higher index for the Shilluk than for the Dinka, this is too email to be regarded 
oa aignlieautp azid 1 am inelined to tliink that it ie aceidenulp due to t]ie aniail 
number of Shilluk measured. Certainly the impression 1 gained from associating 
with both |>eop]es was that the Uiuka were rather bronder-HOsefl than the SMIuk. 
Tlie view that the nasal index given for the Shilluk is not truly represeutative and 
may be unduly high in confirmed by the large error of the mean calculated for this 
peoplcT r66 as against the Dinka *94 (85 subjects)and the Nuer 1'33 (40 aub- 
jecUj), 

As will be seen front the tables of measurements given at the end of this 
papier the actual range of variation ia considerable^ thus, even neglecting extremesj 


^ Thli is AO titmct froju a Itrtt^r frum Captaiii O. CuDimiiiis TLA.M. C^^ to 

Major byle Cunimmu, ILA.M.C., to wbuiu I uil Liiilebt«r1 for iicrmiHioii to quote it. 

* by tha \a.i^ Dr. A. Mr Pime j the meflaurameTilifl of twisnty-fleTen of these liave 
Ikoen pnbliAhrtl by IVofessor WAtenton (c^/k, tii-j v- 344)^ those of tUoreinaiiiins thirteen aregivou 
in Appendix I at ihv of thiB paj^^r. 

^ The o^ikliatic index of the ^nkn am taken fnnu 14^ anbjeeb^ Oieapurei] by Mochip 

C. 3r Myen, and luyaclf^ inoloding the iJcnlla brou^^hi together by Moehi mi oa 

thoia c44Jected by mjiulf. The latter bebngeil to memburi of the trib& Two nnits Itave 
been mided to tlhu C.L u| «ach Akiill to render icramal and eephalic Indkies compaTable. Tlie 
hr taken from llfl mibjwtfli 

* The hgiirea hero given from the amnli aerie* measured by Myerx auil by Flms. The 
NX of 11 only could lie cutculated ; the F.L ia the average of IB and the Btature that of 14, 
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the CJ+ of the Dmkft varii^ between and 80, imd the N.I. lietweeii 84 anti 102, 
Ncverlhele*??, it does not appear that this hetokena that the infusion of foreign blood 
ia reocnt, on the contrary the eonijMmtively iinifonii condition of the Nilotic 
{)eoplea and thoir culture, and the Yoet area over which they are spreful, &eem to 
indicate Lliat tlie foreign, nou-Neyro element in t]iese people is cf high antiquity. 
Tills view is supiported hy an exatninatioii of the citrt^es of distTibntioii plotted for 
the CL and N:L of the Kilofces, These curves have been esimiined for me bj Dr. 
Bowley, who reports tl>at for the Dinka tlie actual CL and N,!. curv^e closely fits 
the normal curve of distrcbulion, eo that he retnatks that if there has ever been, 
any taisture there appears to have hoen thorongh fusion.^ 

A good deal of interest attache to the stature of tliis group, of the allied 
Ihdiima and of the tribes of the Masai group in East Africa 5 nor in considering 
these is it possible to leave aside Lhe Southern Bantu (Ziilti-KaRirs), The men of 
all those tribes aro tall, the Bahinia liie j^robably the tallest men in the worldp* yet 
all acem to have s^prung from the luaioa of the short, slim llaniitc,^ and the 
innilmtely grown, stoutly built forest Negro^ As far as 1 Icive been able bj 
ascertain, the ntituerouft breeding experimeats on Mendelian fines that have been 
cftiriful on in recent years afford no parallel in^taiico^ indeed, nothing seenis to be 
known of the conditions producing variations in size in animals.* Ho we vert it is 
worth noting that among plants there is at least one instance in which a giant race 
arose under experimental canditiouB vrithout any selective effiirt directed towards 
its prihductiou having beon mudCp* wdiile tbere may be an intereating piirallol to the 
atalure of the Nilotea and related tribes in the result of tho union of the dwarf 
procumbent pea (commonly called the Cupid Pea) und the biisliy pea, tlie latter 
Iwing a fltift‘ upright-growing plant of medium U> short suture : the firat gonera- 
Llon of hybrids are all 

No doubt it WAS at a relatively remote perioil tltat a people whom we may call 

^ Br^ Bowieya iigiiri» ire givea id A|jpndiJt IL 

■ Profeewr von Lu^Bctuin {AppoDdiig 11+ U Meinhof, I>ir. Spnrchfn Uiimittni |i, 
Htateft that the Hiuia oftte exceed 190 cm. b AHid sj^aka of theiu lus douhtlew the laJlc*t 

meo. 

^ Tbe auluTv of the predynaBtie EgjyUiB^ wa* *cart'ely SA iDGHisai(lfl-l aiu), c/. ji. 00 1 . 

* I puqwfKly learaout of conidderalioti mdividiml butanee^ of gigantisiii flue to disaw of 

tilt pitult*jygLuiiliuid*i»w:idit«^iople*of iw^n waodnled with uaiiiBni cr mfjuitiltnn duo 

to mhnormaliltea la au^llty ^rquani^ity iJie Tiitrrual secretiflits. 

* La by Dr. F- Kcoble; hu expcniaciiU, “Gigaiitiflfii in 

Primuru 0 / voL ii, fp. indicate? not only that the gknt form 

whicdi breedn tmp arwe frtrtu n nontial utTliin of known pediijrco Vmt lead lifiu U ataU that 
^(jiantfl whteh brood true may be prodeced by crcMwln^ non-giiUU imcfcacif Pnmidn lanewjtf (c^. 
nX+ p. IK7), It doeA net appear lo me that the esporimeubi cited (op, cif,, p IHO) upon whint, 
if 1 nnderriAaii Dr. Keeble rightly, tWa iUteiiieut k based. *n? coadtisim, ihou^h 1 think they 
tnij^hi lM?rome ao if carrietl on far* few gaaenitioTis£ they centaioly to point In this direction. 
It h notcwnriliy tbit iheae aoa-gknt (or at best aeini-giatit) races have been under olMtervitioii 
far yura ajid have nerer protluced s gmet. 

* Vf- Batctioa, ifrndoPA Pnn>eifdia 0 / i?VjWify GJ>09)i p 19. I imi Ludebted to lir. E, N+ 
Salaman for drawing my attentjon to these interoatLcg experiments. 
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ptoto-ITajnite^!, luoviiig m a predouLinaully ftotitli&fii awJ western ilirection, fns<si 
with the earlier darker mhEibitauta of Africa^—Negretes mid Negrurtto, indiiding in the 
lat^ter term Negrillos—to prodoee a number of peoples diRbting enormously in 
plijRioal oiutmeterfl, but unites] m the itossesaon of a comiuan itoek langitoge which 
wo now call Bantu. Tins viowj advooatod by Stiihiuiann^ mid developed on the 
lingitUtie Mido hy Meiniiof, baa been eiuniine^J at length hy Father MestornianiiH® 
Miich stTi^^ is laid iii>on tFie evidence oifored by tbe Fiil^ a people of mixed 
Hamitic descent* whose Kmgno* BjK>ken by ocatterod com niniiities from Senegal to 
lAke Cliiid, in Hamitic^ but varies from all other Haiuitio hiiignagca and resembles 
the Bantu in many way& Thm^ guhstautivaj are divided Into classes and there \e 
the aanio iyiie of aUiterativ-e ix»nj^uanee» 

HestennaTin ahio iwinta emt tiuit there are remarkable rasciublancca in phonology 
and that ** the genitive oouatruction with the demoastrative of the governing nona * 
(ZHf Grmiirbmairiil-twii titil det is formed exactly as in 

Swahih.^ OiJier arg:nmenta in favour of the mixed origin of Bantu may bo found 
in the ''Budancae” (Negro) cimracteriflfcica retfuned in sente Ba^titu langaogea. 
Such Negro^ pre-HmintiCp chametere aro the occiirrenee of mcmcffiyllabic roots 
and the compamtively important: part played by mitsical tonc^ both these features 

1 iiiimlitrrir m*d fn ]X “ (irolllbiirg^^ 1910). 

■ "SpnflcliuU uikI V^itir-ftr ia Ah■ikl^"' 1U12^ pp. 2lU-3l50| bi\^ viiip 

PPl 722“7eu, Miiiiiliora point nf vii'W \& by Hestenuanii in the foltewlog {|i]atation 
eiL^ yuj^ pr ^3:3^ ** Aa fAt » 4 h t i.^ii dundoyor this ex^hingc lunw^u Hfnidfcft and Ntgrito can be 

clearly tieeo ia a nuRihcf of iixstiuieeti imd 1 aui ]K«i^LiMlud tJial the urigiu of tho BiuWti tangnag^ 
iH nicHt coT^ily expkuicfi tbtw* that one of the bngTUigcs aituikr tv tbs Jal arowe as the nij^dcr 
(//mrst/TmcAi*) amoog the Kegrim aiwl nwiiiiltutocl Ncgrltie clemtntrtL^ It rtnud l)ti 
remeinhcred lJuit MeiaUuf ikoil Lu sebchil iwt- Jfegrib? for ^vgtix 

“ Maiiv ijf the FhI have much N^jgro l>|uud in their veinj^ the porest ^oow-Fulajiil'of 
Nigeria liAve hv^iX described to lue os fui alioofst white-slEiDneil people kfuling a vaitdering 
Ijiutoral liftT. 

* An if In Eiigliih for '‘tnniise cf we wud tlmjt nwnit^** "Ubat hmiKO (k) 

* ibneeriiing UiU point liny writ4^ m follow* j ** 1 i|o iu>L <piile fulluw tlic arguiuunt 
lliftt m Fill this U esLnctly the name m in Swaluh,** MniiiliiKr gWcM in Fill: 

** (i) juvm adtt rml of iron (rod ihis iron) ; 

"‘(ii) p^Fh ?V« hvtm of thfe- king ihiftkbK); 

“ (ill) nili cr money of the Earopemn (money thin EuropeonX^ 
anci '‘‘I'liPM r!tmHtrrirt.ioii igmin fctftrongly rrwfoblea the Bantu**' 

In the aim VC Fid tlio ntysal prtfii h the cMsectlal p&rt of th^ deinonfftriitivc^ the ifu in 

(i) ugiieelng with m in wtfurut m*!, the u In (d) with h in Uuhw^ anil the tic m (in) with 
the ife bi money. Rut 1 do not tiiul ejtai'tly the Pdjue in Swdiili; 

(i) iU^ryrfi m hltdii of aJr ; 

(ii) i-ki t'Jia chair of ; 

(in) breiul uf ehiklnm* 

Here n U the iJoftsi-Aai^^ won! tlie r in (ij ofsn^ witli the n in kd^ birds, the ch 
in (ii) with ki in Jtki^ ohnirr mid W lu (iit) with m in brewL Moreover there ia no 

demonitmtivc mwd. (In SwuliiH the ciim^pondiiigdejiiDrutratiTes would be (i) or i7«; 

(ii) Awt^ 4i>An orchdt ^ (iii) ,Aiik, Artu or wfc.) 

A peminal pronuun may \k uiibd in ^wakllJ for eliipliaa» m in cAftle chair it of 

him (i*f) HullAJi (iLe^ the sultan^ own ehair)i 
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occur in ft Bantu lang^iagii spoken In the CftnicrcNaris hy a people oeoupyin^ 

the north-western edge of Llio Bantu urefti a portioii in which the Hamitio 
influence miglit lie e^tpectod to he conipuratively slight. 

IbiibtlfiRs the prfito-Hftmiten cBJne in u series of waves spreail over a lunj,^ 
period of yesrSp and there muAt have been utietiding varifttioiis in llio stocks to 
which tlioy ^ve rLse, nisd in the peoples who spmtig from tlic fusion of thtwOteven 
Rs At the pre^Tit day the Bantu differ enonnously aiuoisg themsolvoa in physique 
and culture. Just as the Bantu arose seemingly as the result of the interaction of 
prota-Haiiiite and Kegrw ^JO| we may lift certain, there aiuse tribes and peoples of 
milled blood whOp in spite of minor modifications nnd the introducUoii of some 
foreign eJetnenta, retained their old African touguos- Ih as seems rcaaonablCs iheBO 
tribes are at tho present time represented by the Kilotes and the ludf-HamiteSp 
then Lhe aimiluriLies SjeLweei^ these people on the one hand and their undoubteii 
resemblance to the Buntu on the other are easily amt logicmHy explaiuud. ’We 
cuiiiiot at present judge whether the main interactlouH which gave rise to the 
Nilotfts took place at approximately the aameperioil aa those to which tho Bantu 
owe their origirip but ia support of the suggestion thot parts at least of these two 
great stocks may huvo arise n at about the same time^ I would refer to this clowe 
rcsoniblauce in the social organ issation and roUgiou of the Zulu-Kaffir and the 
Dinka,* Tliis is not the place to go isito tins matter in detail; I will only iiieution 
the totem ism of both i>eopleSp the importance of rainnmkerSp and the comparatively 
smaU cult of the high gods compared with thot of ancestral spirits. ith regard 
to the cult of the latter tho flimiLirity in the ideas of ilulu and JJinka is amimng. 
A difltinct mental effort tiaa at times been iieceasaTy when reading CalhtwAy’a 
■'ReUpoua System of the AmaKulu " to remember that it was not an account by 
another traveller of the beliefs tlmt 1 had found among the Dint a. 1 will go even 
further than to UTge the uniform origin, within brood lituite, of the Nilotes, the 
hfllf-ITatnitefl and tha Southern Bantu, and wdll sugigest that it ia on account of 
Hamitie influenoe that tlie fetishism^ polytheism and human sacrificea fount! in 
Wemt Africa Bcatcely occur among the peoples now under coneideration.® Yet in 

* The Ukcneiw of Niloto and Kaffir h wot UiuLterl to eqcial QTgmdizfttliatl and rcHglou, Tlio 

refined of m)h 2 k fc-huftii in Plate XXX Vltl, Pigi^ I and S, in nmteW hy thcr photegrajili 
of a Znin girl Wikh n tiatrow fat* and atraighti iioAe, jjubliHhed by von Loachnn 

Plate XX It niuiU be remciulwred that k ia by no liiuana unuoiuiuun to find ctniotig the 
Ziiln'Knfiir individuiUB witli norrov, or even bigli-br iilgsd no«ft, thin Ups, relatively light wkin 
ooluLir, oud httir tlial i* by no nu'iLtti w 4 M>lly. V^ii Lwachaiit wko estimates ihfkt ho haa 
oliaerv-ij^l uioi'a or leaa cliuely Home e,0t>0 Zulu ajui othi?r Kafflr^i any* llisl of thSa number 
■i3^ tiesrly 5 per ceut%p ihowod » cond>inatifui of a niimlK^r »f tlieae charueLei^ 

* Thia viovi' U in direct npjpcwiitioti to that ptil forward Ui lOH by Dr. Widlifl Bmlge m 

find tko KgyjsimJk Dr. Budge regard* the predyuMtio Kgyptsana oa 

ctOLtiilxdSp wUb the nuue liuit fet huiuan fluoh that w fonoU in tho ftavagea of &|uatoiia at 
Uiv pruaent day, ildcL aintea tliat^ Hke the UiUfr, ‘^Lhe prinilUvo Bgvptiiiua w"!.*!* in tho habit 
of huryuig alawa rUvp m the grave* of great king* asd chiefs*^ (o^ p, xxiih while even in 
the fourth dynwty h* pjwak* of tho socriHte of -"rountlesft hnniikit living*'" nt., fx. iriiiX in 
the Saun temples at Abfi-Slr. Granting, for the sake of arguint-nt, that Dr* Budge has mlduced 
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ffpit^ 0/ lii’Q ooiAtuotL origin of ihih three |)eopI(!^it doea not eeein po^dblo at pri^aeut 
to protlnco ovfdouce of leohideal proeosaea or implementa oonnnop to alitor oyop to 
hotli Nilotoft and Soutlioni HAntii, wldoh can lie referred to early Hamitio inlluencc* 
Stich cultural characters aa they have in coLLtmon seem to belong rather m the 
Itlack elonient wiiich ocoor^ in botlL Moreover, tfieae poinLa of rc^n^bianco ^Oeni 
to lie iiet^tive rather than imitive. Thus, cotiaidering the Ndotes and Zaln- 
Kaffir^ covering in the males is entirely ab^itj nr exists only in so rndinientary a 
form oa like pnoteotioii wnni over the glana penis by the Zulu; nor do either folk 
mntUato their girb^^ Of weapous, the throwiug-stick is absent from both [peoples, 
and probably the satne may be said of the bow® Tliere are, however, a few |xilntj 
of positive roaoiublaitoo; neither Zulus nor Silotes despise haiidiomft^p indeed, 
skilled workmen are appreciated by both people.* ^gain the abieUls of Zulu and 
Kilote are oblong nn^i mOile of skin, though here the resemblance ends/ and both 
liave wooden clulis though the Zulua Imbitually throw tljeirs and the Kilotes 
do not. 

Our knowledge of ihe half-llaiuitea is eurioualy mcoinplcto considering bow 
e?£iensively some of these tribes have come into e^mtact with Eiiropipatia of late 
years, and the amount of printed matter that iacoucerned with them. Sever the* 
iessp certain iiiterestizig comparisons con be made with the Beja and even, with the 
Si lotos. Phyaioally they appear to resembte the latter more ctoaely than tbo 
fonner in spite of their Bouiewhat aliorter statiuie and Hgliler colour» tbongli oven 
in physical cbarootci^ evidence seems to be somewhat cantradietniy% Vet I think 
it may bo ogreed that^ broadly epeakiiig^ they stand nearer phyaitally to the Nilotes 

j^tKid pviiltm-ni for tlic u«viurui3ci^ of tb?#e And ilia Other liloachtlilrnty rites which lir 
(AUbou^h Hiiiia feel danhtful of tbi*X and that h-u Im rij^bt In regarding tbciu u tloacly 
rckn=d to iLuae of Wi-*t Africa, his expUuatioii Impik^a Lliat tlit “African reUgion of wkiL-b 
bo writer aa fomiing tUe of bdief iu piedynaittic tiiora k c^nliftlly Xegro id 

origin though Dr. Budge ATolda u^itig.thiA worth 

This viow^ which luvi AlwikVH ta mt mhoreocf j Lnijirobi^l^k^ Jiii» even more 

iLiOieEjJt to Aocept iinw Elliot Smhb baa Mbowu timl the predynaiftju Egyptinos tuid curlicat 
NubiMii were not nveft Xtgfolth It necjiu Ku-eely erediblu thai Lbc Boce iKjrrowed 

lU Ijeliefft fi-uni SegrOea^ wllli whoni it lind m litthr eontoirt that miseegenniiim neldoiu or never 
iN-'rarrert. 

t that fscU lirought forwinl in tliin paper suggest a more mumnsible 

expknation of the feat men common to the social lifo and religion of uicient Egypt Emd of 
ti'upjcAl NegtxHlsnd and indiL^ that tbcati are due to the inhltmtlon of the latter with the 
ideoAof tlmt great Whit*? Eac« of which ihv* predyrm^tie EgyiicJami comitltatc the oldrvt known 
mM Well iUi olilf of the purest biwiichea 

I The IkekuAiiA arc an rxceiAion to tbk rule, if/ p, a 4 i\ 

* Tlie lujw Qn.iim Ajnnng tiio AgAr DinkAof the Southern BaUr el-Ghnjud. I regard tliie 
ae being tliiu to cuItumJ drift from the Ammie cr kind ret! trilse^i_ 

* In thu they differ entirely frcmi the hAlMlamItCB, aueb the ^laeiai^ whomi aiAiari and 
nu tal ornamerita are made for them by the DorobbOt wboiu they tleaplK. 

* The MliieldfiDf the Zulu arts of the wellrksiown ovoliihupep thceeoflbeNilou«Are uarrffwer 
imd teiul to Iw reetcuLgulatp often the upper and lower odgcfl are concave and there i» iiaually n 
central Imma. Bosaibly no hii[H?rlanre f^hould be AtUobiMl u^ thi^ mlher remote reAenibbmcet 
hilt it i# At looi^ worth nuElug that EieJther ti» rtkund Hlilekh aimihu to tboiw cmpluycd by pure 
Hanutes auth m the B«ja ajid 34jmali. 
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thaw lo till? anti thwiigli iwuch shortar in fttalure their features do not 

approiDOli those of the Itmnito-Sewiitie braneli of the White Race closelj as do 
tlnjase of the Jlahinia, On the other himd, unlike the latterk they oircumeise their 
iiiales and mntilato their girla I am liirther iiictineil tn sec tmees of their 
Hainitic descent in the chunictcr of tlieir pottery and m the prtnlouiiiiauce of 
tech[ii()U 0 . It Is known that iia rogarib lianketr)’ this process is extremely 
old in the Hiuiiitif-SejiiEtTe area; examples are known from prcdyuaatic aiul first 
dytmi:ty it parsbls ibrongh the whole historic peritsd arul m used at the 

pL'ea^.nit day among the Beja (Hiideiidoa) and tJie Arab tribes of the White Xile imd 
Kordofaii. In the nortli-wesc of the continent it oecura aruong the Tuareg and 
many tritjea of mixed descent. It wm in use 2,000 years ago in Ambia, for 
Mr. U M. Doughty Ims shotru me a fragment of a li^igket made by this proci^aa 
which ho brought back with him from the tombs of Mcilain SateJi. It is lu use 
among tlie Walieiii^ in the neighl>enrhood of the great lakca at Um pcewnt clay. 
Oq the other hand, as far aa my [^rsonaL observation goee* it do«?s not occur among 
the Subaof Southern Kordofan^ while Ankemiann states ihat it- is al:«ent iu the 

West African cnluiipe stone * Turning wow 
to pottery, there Ls^ as far as 1 am aware, 
no evidi^jice how the pwito-Egji^tiaiiB made 
their pots, bat at the present day the 
Iladendca mako vesaola of the class slioAvn 
in text figiirc S*J the iisnsl spiral lechnirpie 
of 6ii{>[?rposing lengths of rolled out strips of 
clay. Thcflc poU eloBcly re^mblu those 
(without iieckB) tuade by the Nandi and 
figured by Mr Holli&^ U!iforttiiiateIy no 
mention ia mtule of the process hy wliicli 
these pots are produced, bub their likeuess 
to tho lludciidoa pots is itidficieot to niuke 
it at lea^t prt^bable that tliO saine ] process is 
employed^ The Amiak (Nilotcs) of the Sobat 
jind llbor Rivers make their fiots by tlie 
^njierjiotdtiou i>f clay rnlls* mui Lhis is the euuiioon method iu Kordofan as it is 
further soutli among tlie Zulu-Knttirs. 

Since the abc^vo wna written important eotifinnalory evidence has lieeu 
obtained from linguistWestertuauu^ who lias rcoentl}' fljjout fsome time in the 
Shilluk countiy stuclying the language, constdera that this* as well as Dinka (nud 
Xnerh belouga to a w'ell-eharacteriKed sub- division (Niloto-Suclanie) of a larger 
linguistic group wdiich he epeaks of ue Nilotic. The Nilotic laugnages originally 

* Mbs Wkihh, 1 w*Wf3w fflr is DrttfMcA (hU^/riir^M^ p* 4^^ 

* fHr vol. XXX VII, t9C», 

» n# AoiwTi; Platt XUL ^ 

< 1 Bill tiiibrbliHl la CrtirtAiH -S. 0- Cuiiumii* fp>i’ this infurmution. 
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bfilonnred to the family of Elie Sudan langai^^p for varioiifl oleinonta ■" in ivJl 
Nilotic langoRges point to this comnion orij^do. , ^ , But nti a certain fanner 
period all these lauj^iogca had been intlueucoc! moro or less strongly by Langiiagoa 
of a different ehameter, which are generally oallofl Uanntic laiiguageB.'^ 

It will be seen that not only do Westermann'scoiiclti&ionsooafirin the idea put 
forward in this paper on phyaloal anil cidtuiol grounds, but since iangtiages of, or 
akin to» the NilDlie group ara spoken by the liaJf-tfaniitea of British and (Jerman 
East iUrica aud also by a number of tribes of the Congo basin* some suggestion 
is offered of the remoteness of the period at which tbe infusion of Ilamitic blood 
begam 

Mutilation. 

Having discussed p within the limit of available materia I, the phj’sieal 
characters of the chief peoples of tJia Anglo^Egyptiun Sudan who are tliemselvca 
IJamittfS or in w^huui is a stTfim of Hainitic bloody it is neec^ary to icsonsider the 
aignihcance from tho ethnic aland point of a custom which may be said to l>e 
universal in eastern tropical Afriiia. TIii^ custom is the niutiUtian of the female 
genitals. 1 use the teim “ mutilation for every grade of operation on the externa! 
organs, from a partial cliioritlectrjmy to the most a weeping infibulaLion^ for^ as I 
shall endeavour to sbowj I hold that all have a common origin. Before priK^’ding 
to record the facts I will ludicato briefly my line of argnmontSp and point out tliat 
thu geograpliicaJ dietrtlmtion of the ciusUmi of mutilation in Africii and the East 
indicates that it arose in the Hamito-SemJtiD area in the noighbouirlicKKl of the Jtod 
Sea. It is distributed round this area in just such a manner as might be expected 
if it had at first remained more or localized among the peoples sprang from a 
common stockp and ha<l thm\ been cjirricil far afield by ihe great wave of Semitie 
influence tliat followed the birth of IbIoiil Thmi, wbilo itsdistributioEi eastwards is 
sp^inulio, ajj though carried by trade and isolate! colonies, it radiates from the shore 
of tho Iteii Soa westwards and eouthw^mds across Africa w'lUi ever dimuhiehing 
intensity. 

There is no doubt that circumcisioii is an old Hamito-Semttio custom ; 
wherever mutiktion is practiseil ciraiunciflion also prevaik, but the area over which 
this rite is found is bo much wider tlian tliiit covered by niutiiarioii that 1 have 
purposely chosen the latter as jjiesenting the simpler prohleuL To have examined 
the dietribution and rignificanee of cireumeision would have necessitated a 
dieeii^ofi of south anil west African problems for which lain by no means prepared. 
At this point it will Iw well to allude to a oonimon misconcepliom Tho 
lUrabra, the Beja, the Arab and even tho darker eo-oalied “ Arab tribes of the 

* The Bari \m atcin to Maniii ; iin;»peori?p, W!e»liSfiiui.nft {*/j. pp. J34^ Its) pQints oat 

tlmt rcrUkiu tnb^ Iwtwvtn thr upper of tJu? f|ivi?r»Itnhl and Sue sjjciik tuagiiagu 

which in a brood vny w€in lo !»■ auuii^i’U-d '•rith thu NBcrto-SiicUnic ip^up. sci that ptirhopa 
they may Iw regardiHl as a sii1>gTcijp of thfiw- To ihii siil^groLip Wlong Mittu^ Modi, 

Kayo Aba&A, Luba, Wira, ]>ndc+ Mcru. According to 8t:bweiufurt!i tW his 

ttiunod of these tribes ape^k diolwtq of on^ language. 
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SuElau all perforMi a aevete opemtion upan thoir girK tbe whole of the labia 
majoni and mmora and the greater part of the inoiia being removed^ so that after 
lieating Ima tutea place the opening of the vagina is represented by n minute 
orihee imziiediately anterior to the roe tom** There doea not appear to be any 
cvidence that this (iqfibtilation) or any serious oiieratiou similar to it is a Semitic^ 
Ambiau, or even easiinttally a Moslem custom, though smee the area in which it 
ig practised ootneides with thal occupied by the tribes of UiO Sudan ■wlm profesa 
Iglam it ia coniioon in titc Sudan to tint! it regarded as an Arubji or at least 
Molininmedati cmatouL* But far from this being the case, the ciustom is not fouml 
in Eg}"pt, Algeria, Morocco^ or Syria, nor, so far as I can aacertaln, does it occur 
in Arabia. 

Equally severe mutilation haa been recorded among the Soniali and r)nnaliil, 
by Faulitschte* and recoiltly by Creignou,'* who states that the object of the 
operatum is the complete ablution of the labia majora and minora and the ditoria, 
but iliac as the operation is done without an aufcsthetic, aud the operator works 
iiurricdly according to her own ideas, excision is not always entnpletfe The 
children ore generally four to six years old, but sometimes younger: almost any 
old woman may operate, and with the exception of a minute orifice posteriorly tho 
aboidd be completely closed. To ensure this result Ihoms are thrust 
through tlie opt>osite edges of the wound and maintained in pbee by a figure of 
eight suture. To assist healing the patient is kept on iser liack and her knees and 
ankles liound li^tber. TJie eomparftti\^Iy slight operation of olitorideetomy is 
extensively pnictiaed ia present day, at least among the lower chisses, 

for Pro feasor Elliot SudltL informs me that the glans eUtoridis is always wautiug 
ill dis^tlng-rooni bodies. I cannot say whether the practice is general in Syria; 

^ My AQUimuy JcscriptiDD of tJir la haai*tl on the ejuunuuilion of » ntuutwr of 

Kiihabiiih children and idnlt ftlftyesi, anil in mB Oiiu«! it wn* elcar that a iJam nwecfi harl 
mode of the whole vulra, except iU extreme pcn^tcrior emlge, icvlodiug tlie greater part of the 
muiiiit. Tht« wtut aluo the prwedanf at J&bvl where I hwl lUe opjfcorttiaity of inwjiig the 
ofjoration purfcmiiHlr No doo^it Uie t^!cluik|ue of the cjjeratlou variei Irtfally: it cooM not be 
more pfivere tJum am^piig the Kaliahiih, with whoiu the uen dI tthe knife ie an ^baaiotely 
neeswaary prtilinimiury to marriftge. Thfi HiiflenEloa, On the other hanci^ stated that the tiae of a 
hjiife wiui iLiikncwiip and that it wotild !>o nhaiiiefiil If pciietmtiou were not efTcctcd. without 
extwiiecoH aid. On the other liaftch b^th people adnut that m much near Omm ia foniied that 
the vulva requires iuciaion before a child wi be horn. 

Oaptain R. G. Andereon of th.- Kgyptiau Medical Ccii»{** MetBisil Rnw- tires aud Superetithms 
of Kirfdofuji," in the TAiAf fAe 11108) atetea that two 

operation* are m vn^pji* in the Sud^ only the clitori* and labia minora are removed 

t be openitioni ia tenued tirri ibie operatioti boiii^ ^ iDo>iitly rftHtnctecf to the Bngam 

tribw" (&/*. |v ^20). ITiw more severe TitAnret F<miAen is practwod by otlwr JiudaiiL^^ 
Mobammedonji, in this the upper tvothirds of the latjEa majora are also removed " nV,), 

this operation beSog ^popularly stippiaed to denote an auLiiail iiiethcxL prartiaed inland handed 
down from, the time of the l^iaracW' 

s So, gays (laptain Aftderiiott, foe. rtV. 

^ 1, 174 (lierliii, ISOfl). 

* Sv/j/jfrmrei d tbmptiiif Ftendufi dfi* SL^een de T/Tnatitut Franpus 

d’Antlirepologip^^ No, ^ 1312, pp. Ill s( # 77 + 


Ilamiiic Probtfm ifi ike ^udan. 
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o^lucated Syrians with wliom I have disouseetl the matter in the Sudan say that it 
doc3 not occur, but this teatimouy oattuot l>e regimieil as cunelusive with 
regard to the lower classes, for Duhoussoj writing of Beyreuth, desetibes 
clitoridcctonjy aa eomiuonly perromie<l by iHLrbera on children between nine 
and twelve years oliL^ It doea not occur among the Arabic-speaking |x»pulatj<iu 
of Algeria and Morocco * but in Abyssinia the oper<itiori was recorded 300 years 
ago by the hist Jesuit nibaiotnuriesi to that oountTy, and wo have written avldcnce 
of the praetioe in Egypt some two tlionsand years ago, for the well-known [lasarigo 
in Strubo Cit^umcidnnt etiam tain res tt /i>€mina4 €secifbt7U indicates that at least 
clitoridectomyn and periiapa jjartial or complete exobiou of tlio labia tninoru, was 
practisoiL Moreover, at this linie cirenmeiaion and exeisbn " «T?ro the mlo 
among the barlwrous Crcsfdiagi, eeeniingly nomad Hiinutes, who liv^l in tho 
neighbourhood of the harbour of Antiphihia {fUmbo, Bk. xiv, 4, 9), identifier I us 
Hnnirdah oti the Bod ScMi Coast almiit 100 miles south of Massaua. Nearly two 
centuries earlier, t™#., about the juiddle of tite second century n.c.. Aramaic® of the 
Sempeura records that the mothefT of one Tateut, a girl in his chiiige, Jiad obtained 
iiioney from Idm on the false plea that her daughter wus to be circumcised. “ as is 
customary iinioug tlio Egyptians/" urging Unit eho required money for the rite and 
to endow her daughter for marriage * The pumtico continued into Cbrbtiati timea^ 
for Sl Ambrose 397) also refers to l\m cireuineiflion of Egyptian women^ 
** Afffvptii qmrtofi€tim0 aurto drettmeiduni wcujvj; /iMeminur itpud ft® emltm unno 
eircumciduntur, que^dro scdicd einnjo incvpmi^ftaqrare 

Professor Elliot Smith* whom I have consulted with regard to the possibility 
of obtaining anatomical evidence from nmmmies, tells iwo tliat no mfonnatioTi 
can be gatliercd in this quarter, for " the pelvic viscera were so conipktely exeised 
and the remains of the labia so stretched by the plugging of the pel vis tliat 
nothing can be said about the condition of the vulva during lifn,"' With regard 
to predynastic women he states that there was certainly no inflbuhition, and tlmt 
in some cases he \\m able to recognize the bbiii rmnom and (with less certainty) the 
clitoris. But, os bo points nut. ''a alirunkeu lubimn minus is not easy lo 
identify," so that al though there is nothing to euggest any operative procedure it 
cannot be said that the clitoris and port of the labia minora may not have l)ecn 
reinovetL 

Clitoridectomy is still the cnatom among the ClirktlanA ol Abyssinia^ as it 


* Had^Hia dmiti Jw rh P*frif, XII, IS77, pp. IS4 ai M^q. 

V Tf~axik B^u t Apeat riooM in Algeria mid I ibiiik 1 nhiinld Lliivh huard af Iha 

i-iuAtoiu had it c!xi«t4d % with regard u> lUab^auec iu Muraccciuy » ba&ed on mfonikiiliDii 

given me hy Prefciieor WtulenaBrek and b- ikriiriibitint 

* BerniuUno P^iyron, Greetdd MMieo nnutmmdt Fkpyrtu X pp, 

(TorioQi 164l)i 

* Anlbt1W^ti|^ /Je ilb. IJ. Cnp lb 

^ For liiU lufarmiitiea 1 mu imbliicd ta AbyMiuUn tncrchonta wliotn I iii«t at Tokor, and 
who drew th* ftliorpeAt ilijstiiu.'tloii between tjliujfidvetoiuy and the larger operadoa pimaiKd 
by the Souialii and other Molmjniutjdaii ttibedi 
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wa$ in tlie coutiiry when Luilolftis it^ di^(tnb\ 1 tion lA Die 

Near Euet npd noted that the o|ieniLioii wa^ wmngly called cirenmoidon^* 

Tiiere is ua tlaxihi as to the rartner wiile eitenaiou of the rite among Lke 
Anklis of Atuliia and Syria. In folklore itB origin ia attribntoHi to Sc^roti, wlio 
|>er for rued the operation on while ^be lay asleep in order to Abrahani^s 

love for JiL-r, and it wasunly after this that Allah ooujinamlcd Abraham and Sanih 
In he circiimdssed them^ielvoi^ Mott^over^ the ontiqaity of the rite ia eatablished, 
foFp according to I bn al-Athir 1234), Mohamiueil himself said^ Orouiuoiaiou is 
an onlinauce for men and is hanonrabk for womeiL^ There arOp indeed, actual 
recorda dating froin tlie earliest years of Islam which refer to the rite practiced by 
the pagan Arabs, and which aiao acem to indicate that the nporatiou performed was 
clitoriflectomy, or perliii|is an even lighter opermtion, more closely analogous to 
ckciinieiaion in the male. Tliere are several references whidi go back to the eml 
of the si^th centuiy; ahNahig^, a poet who floiirislied about this timOp said " And 
{pnr horsemep) kid hold pf nmidons in s state of pleasant cose, and raOkle them 
lias ten tlie fact of dronincJrioiL''^ 

Ibn HisJmm (eft, 834) in his de^rlption of the fight; between Harnzah (an 
uncle of ^InlLaiapied) and SiImi ibu "Ahd at the battle t>f Uliud (aj>. 

£25) represepts Hom^ os cQlliug out “Como oHr 0 mn of the cutter of the 

piT0pnccs(^^ plural of ha^) of the eliLoris," reforring to the fact that hk 

mother iiabitimliy operated on girls at Mecci*. The fact that Zayd ihu Xhiiliott 
aiiotliar warrior present at thb battle^ “ circumcized bis datighter^"" lb referred to in 
the Kituh id^AtfkdttU* 

The Prpemrt of the npdhaylite&^ cotn|io3ed by the poets of the Huilhayl tribe 
and coUecteii by a[*Siikk:ari 3S8), conleijD inferences to the uiPtilatiop of 
womeiJH and show tliat ajiiong those tribes practLsing the rite the uatorul state was 
looked upon with contempts J^nllid ibn Wakliilah> tvho lived about the end of 
the aixth eenturj^ s[>caks of “ A coiupany of people who do not circumcise their 
women, and among whoin the eating of locosts ia not xeprobateA'^* j\iiot1icr |K)cin 
eompo&ed by Abu 'bMuwaniq at about the aauie time says, ** If you were to 
Lecoiiit! Ida ueiglibmu (or guest) in Hujhayb he wontd turn you away and your 
inotlieir vrith the long prepuce of the clitoris*"'® 

Thei^ are also pasHuges lu the Kiulb al-^iVghriiiT w-hioli indicate tJic ccmteiupL 
fell for uueot women, Tljua there is recoided a convprsAtion said to have taken 
pkeo in the preemicc of the Caliph Hkham (a.d. 724-743); al-Walid^ his euecossort 

* ili*forkim pp. 17^-1713 (1601). 

* ElhLHtlngw' $LTt. ** 

* Thd ward w that grnerally anwl for tb?? eLrruiUL-i&lou uf men. 

* nL^ vol. ivi, p. 11, L 26. Thi* work, TAf d/ was t.'umpilfrd hr Aba 

*]-Famj Mahfin], who diKsI -lb, Ofl7. hut coBtalm pftcma n( nauiy difTeront mnd dat^a. 

® Op. dt^t p. 147,1. 2. 

® Op. ci<T p. 17U, L ^; thB word used is kwdA (kr^Uch which nmtw “ having a largir 
pftpHXium diiCfridu."* 
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tAvitted ‘Ablm b. ftl-Walld b. 'Abl-al Malik cm af^uDt cif the condition of lii& 
]notlii>r, who was a Greek and therefore unmatibtecL AI-WalEd mid to 'Abbaai 
" Sileiiee, 0 of m tiucirtiUineisEed worafti^” to wliioli the latter answerod, ** Do 
you exalt joqrsflf over toe on aoooiint of wluit Iiaa Ikcii cot frora the of 
thy mother i 

Tlte Xuid i\i ootitaiua a poem in %vhidi Jarir 728) satirbcod bis rival al- 

Faraxdaq of the clan Mnjashi'i “Tlio cirGumcigers fear in the coee of the 
dillJ^;hters of 3ilujashi^ the likenesfi of arcjoked slicka or the horna of mountain-gijatst*^ 
In Burtan'a translation of the ^n^Z^K^w iVujkis, fdmumoIsLDn oc^htb as ati 
es>}earial part of con Aversion to Islam in the story of "ll^e Moslem Champion and 
the Christian Damsel,'' in which llio heroine " became a Moslemahp after she was 
’Circiij]aci;Eed/'^ Btit Professor Arnold^ whose assiatanoe I s^mght in the hope that 
be might be able to dcLcrmme the date uf this ^lory^ considers that thuf tmn^ilatioQ 
is incorreetp the word tmnslated ** circumcbcd ” signifyiiig purified beraelf/^ 

Perhaps Eni'ton was iufiuenood in bis translation by his knowledge of the 
writings cJ al-Nawawip whom bo qnotos to the eflect that m the Iloja^ as in Calru 
the “cireii incision of girls is the universal Thia m in ocoordaTice with the 

Ft 2 idii^il *A.lam0rl, w hich snitcs^ not only tlsat the ebe^mneision of females was 
allowed, but that it is (ynumonly procli^ in Arabia,*^ and both the^ accounts agree 

with Niebuhria report written dOO after that of al-Nawawl that girls are 

* ciJf., vot vi^ p, 103, L S ; i>thcr rcferciimi wiU ba found m tb& aam& toLuiuc, pi l^i, 

L and in roL xijt, p 51i, IL It and 

* AVH ed. inii p 200, t. 0. Thr. fiaw^ ia Interesting in that it HnggCfitd 

tint bypertTQjjhy of tJiD cUtoris wius not unlLnown In mcJtiffvaLl Arabln^ H vuiiam to hive been 
sufficiently oominoii in Egypt for tha Cullegc of Outlituda ^*1 ifU to aetept it iia m 

Valid reaeen for a rtc« which their miRnionmicn bad at prctiibited on acccuiit ol ita itcagined 

Juiiaijiiiig purpoaefBrueeT TVftwfj, Bk, V'pCbap 12). Lonu iiCjfMyj*, ari, ^ J 

#uggust» tliat tb^ ^'tfudition by tin miconLtnoii in Arabia Bod Egypt ni tb^ pment day« 

* Burtou^ A voL p. 270. 

* Profeaftor Arnold wiitw : *^1 hftve locked up a&veral oditiouB of the Arabic text of the 

Aml’/tfa that of Bdaq. l^iTiO vol. i, pu tllO), tiairo, t-loa a.il (vo|. ii, p, 273)^ 

and Calcutta, lti 3 ll(voLii p. none of thfui h Thcr& any authority for Burton'a 

tnajuflotion that tlic ChlinUan iLunoel wsoi dmuincizCiL TIib oorre^ tnvfnIntiH^n is ‘£?bc becaiue 
a Munliin a ml purifiml lii^rocif, and ho taught her ,how to pray..' Hie word for *nht ptuifieil 
httaclf*( .-n~f^y iM ftnd merely nnratti that ahe mode abititjona, parihed Lei^lf by 

wuhing. It tfl tnii! tlwt tlic msoed conjngatinn (^ } piAiuira u used in tlio oetiiw * he pqp* 
fomienl the rite of cLrcumcuioii upon Boniebidy^ and » ptirlfied him*; but I can find no 
warrant for the fifth coujugatiun (^ } Ijeing uwtl in connection frillt cimjmoLflfon j bi the 
feniLnine (u Itere) It geniually refcru to a womaii waulniig hcLracIf afti-r tht luenRtmal duehorge. 
Moreover, 1 otu Ladiued to doubt: whether tho circimiclsaow of woiaem wm practioc^J bi the 
society ta whii^h Una Mturie^ nf dip JoiJIfOM Xtffhtw refer’' 

* to Ai MeiuoriaJ Edidcu, 1800^ vol. 0, p.2Ch footnote. He 

alw> atmin that lo nUJ njiyone " son of on uncut tunUiei'^” b r aore Jrepjxwicb. 

* ciV,» voL iv* p, 237^ E[iintwl by liugbea^ a/ /jrfujwi jk S7. Thia work Ia 

a eoUection uf legal dcrimoiiaaE^oardmg to Molnuultledati law, drawn up by order of Uie Emperor 
AlAiuglr(AnrflJi|pdls 10S0-J7O7X 
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ditJtuamed hi MukliA thoiigli not- in SanaOn^ Moreover^ Hurgrouje, writing ot 
Meocii at the present cliy^ sap that oUtoriJeekimy is perfomed quietly without 
any ceremunY* and JaUBaen nou^ tliat the oustom occuts but fa not universal 
among tho Aralw of 

It fa said* that ov^iy girl in Oman aubmits to opomtion nt least in Soliar and 
at Baghdad, while Chardin* records that both sexes are regularly ciroaincfaed on 
the Persian Giilfp whereas mlaud in Peraia fewer women are circiuiiofaed than 
male^ Further east Niebulir speaks of the rite being practised by Arab women 
at Cajahay near Sumt—one of the oldejst ports of India—while at iho present day 
a mild form of the operation occurs among the Malaya of Sarawak^ who no doubt 
learnt it frtHii the mediaiv^al Ambsp to whom they owe Islam and the charactera in 
which their language fa written.* 

lietuming to Africa, mutilation ap|>ears to 1^ absent in North Afric?a in the 
region of Berber influence, but fa said to occur amnng the Tuari^.' If ihh 
information fa cotreot it fa not without aignificanDe that the Tunregp who still lead 
a semi-nomadic existence and have female descent, are socially perhaps the least 
modifle<l of the Hamitic peoples of Kortli Airica. Inflbuhition 5s uiuversid in 
iJarfur ami lioigu i it is also said to occur among the Tibbu though not among 
the inhabitants of Bornm^ Perhaps it doea not pass went of Bergu or Wadah 
but ditoridectomy certainly occara among the Ful imd the Mandingn* and also 
among such Negroid but not Negro-races in tlte Freueh Suilun as Llie ToncouieurSp 
the Oiiaas4^juIouka and the Ki^isoiika.^^ 

Mutilation exists on the west coast among the natives of Sierra I^ne^ Benin ^ 
Akra, Old Calabar, and Loougof^^ some of Lliese people are not fulbhIcKuletl Negroes 
but Negroids with a vmymg and sometimes very considerable amount of Hamiifa 
blood in them, Wliere tlifa fa not the case or cannot be slated with cerLainty 
there fa still the question of foreign cultnral influence to bo cunsiderccL How 
thoroughly Central end WcsD-CenLral Africa is [lermeated with this influence iaas 
yet iusaredy appredateil, but evidence in tbfa direotion fa rapiilly aixsumulating 
and [ IwAve efae where in thfa paper referred to the no tc^ wort by fact tliat Wesier- 


^ C. Nlobabr, Dwriptim voL 4 pw II a (Parfa, 1770)^ 

* voL il, p. US. ^ dtt Jrahm cm Pay* d* p 3S (Fkrii, lOQd}. 

* Niebuhr, foe. eiL ^ nt Fsr*^ x, p. 70 (ArosteitLuiip 1711), 

^ Se* IkilvcAutan Cnuii# ItF^rorl, IBll, p. 100, Ihwihii^ Report, 1011, p. 120^ 

Rc^ptOana CVtwm Ikpivt, 1011 ^ p. LS-L 

^ H. 8nrnudn, llfirnmn** dn /VtrJifd w, p, 1 BQ, writea : ** Nous nous i(oaiiue« 

IminiM dire 1 infi bultkiioti £t»it pratiq^u 6 o Jiur lea j#iine 4 en ba^ EJle conBistenut k 

truiiuber FigureWfint les nj'inphen et h lea iqjtiiitfliiLir rappfwh^ peur en obtenlr la aaadure ; 
DU ne in^Biag«qi.re]no I4tg^n» ouverturf^ (Ti^i ptua tor^l mi 4e wgioitf |^ur h. jeaue fillc 
qii’Dn peat Ub^rvFp nu monwiit vaulu, par une iueLBiun langinitlmalk^^ 

* Kly iuftTtmiLticia (nuocrufag Duftir, Borgu, Tibinti ftnd Bcrmi wj^ obtafa^ from 

hendmcu of ihat^ ^dtleuieuta d| py^miui (generalJy ealled Fellata or tuiuiutliUM Ti^kruri) from 
Wiat-C^utral Africa tluit mm to be found at «o mmy dfutres upon die chief rouica lAading lo 
tlifl tied Sea pnrifl. * L- JT^ Gtny iu Haiitini^^ Aiwyefo/MerJu, arL " CtreuindiiDii.” 

^ SamkziuT op* ciif., pp. 203> SSA n L 4 Gray, he* ek* 
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jiiAim fltates thRt the langiingas of s ntJtwber of tribes in tbe aciglilwurhood of the 
Nile-Congo watershed all aiiow evidence of a mopo ox lesa foreign mdueDco of tite 
t}^ commonly eall&l Haniitic. 

Turpiog to tlio lialf-HamJtee* mutilation, but not idfibulation, ie the universal 
pmotice oad hag been described among tSio MaBai,*^ the JTandi ® tlic Snk * and the 
Wimderobho** liefliideg occurring among a attmbet of lkniia- 0 j>eakiiig tribea of 
EasLcMi Africa such ua the Akamtia* and the Akiknyii.^ As far as b known lie 
Nilotea cio not iimtilato their women,' in this they resemble the great lacustrine 
tribo^^ the l^aiima, the Banjroro, the Baganda^ and the meyority of the Sou them 
BarttUp though the rite has been recorded among the Bechuaua.^ 

It will be admitted that the geogmphical distribution of mutilation ^ fully 
l>eara out tlie contention thaL the cusloni h not originally Mohammedan or oveu 
Arab, for liiere can scareely bo more qu£?stiou of Mohammedan or recent Arab 
jiidnencio having been exerted upon sucIj tribes ag the Masai and the A-Kaniba thiui 
upon tiii^ flneient Eg 3 T)tiaiis- But since the rite existed in ancient Egypt., 
and is found at the preaanL day over go great a part of Africa cast of the Nile, 
existing Itoth in modern 'Egv^i and among fidch unlauched tribea as the half- 
of British and German East Africa, and also in Arabia, it follows that tho 
custom must be either iiidigenoiis duo to physical or cultural contact with a 
people who practised it and at one tiiuo or awoLheri directly or indirectly, exerted 
their induenoo over the whole of tho area under consideration. Now in tlie 
prcBeut state of our knowledge there is nothing to suggest that at any time a single 
indigciioufi culture prevailed over the whole of tljk area, so that whether or no 
the custom dates bock to a iieriod of findifTereniiatetl Hamito-Semitic culture in 
tho north, and is an offshoot gf this coltarc in the soutbr it oau be due to no other 
cause Ltiau the ipliuenco (direct or indirect) of this culture. Lest this suggestion be 
considered fanciful or over bold I Jiiay refer to tiie avoidanec of bringing milk and 
meat mto contact, which hm led to elaborate ritual ofeiorvant^ among tho lialf- 
llaniites arid kindred peoples pp. 656 and 057) and among tho J^wa For 

whother the prohibition “ to seethe a kid in ife mother's milk " (Exodus xsiii, IS^ 
and xxxivp 20) refers to this avoidance or not, the more pious Jews of both Europe 
and Palestine* still diligently oteerve the Law in thin reapect, and take the greatest 

» A. il HcIliJ^ pp 57-60. 

^ yL \\\ H, B«di, Ths p ai. 

* ilsx WcuMt Dm S^rdt/n p. 401. 

^ CL W. Huhley, E(AnA^^ ^ iA$ ofktr THW# pp. vi 

* "W* S. And K, Itmitlfl ilg g^ WiiA cf Pfifhw 4 iw*t£ p. 104 . 

^ TIlw in. certainly %mt mf the SblUuk BIiAiih and Bari ; altlicsigb I do imi knav vi juiy 
cvidi^uicv l!ia± the i:ttgtuta vxtHtd ojnatig tbfl 1™ w^frlUlmown trib«*r it wocld W an wine 

tQ ha di>^iuiitijc; 

* Janii^x Trsmdi in /nf^ribr of pp 44, 43 {Iji^niluii, ISOSJi 

W. M. Thomamj (TIW Mnd md fAit Bixdt, *S88^ p 05) vnja : ^ They ith^3 AmlM of 
FAlimtine] miltal m yuLing kid, |kt and teuilfr^ dnw It carefuUy^ and iken atew it in mlLk 
getiemily sour, mixed with ^lonj) ainl hot mdi aa th#y ^Luh. Tliey caI] it tmmA — 
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trouble to avoid the tatxmg of meat md milk of butter eitbor in their cooking ve^ls 
or in thoir fcstoiiim:h8, Ajiart Trom Mcrker‘iJ eugjjeatioD, now gouonilly dbcrcditcch 
of Semitic infitiencc oii the Masaii^ there cjan ecmxcJy be any question but timt hero 
ie a survival ainoiig Jewfi and hal!-HaiuiUr» of a cwlom going l^k to a common 
culture. It IS noteworthy that a view somewhat nkiit to that put forward here 
Vfaa iuild hy Mannunides wbo^ writing in the Iwelftli centuTv% boldly auggewted 
that tho existoucc of thic oiu^Uua in JtidaMm ouuy atily be due to the peraia^ence 
of foreign and pagan iiiHuence,^ Moreover* linguUtic evidence cannot be liOgleeied; 
after years of discnBaion as to wbetber ^^'ptiau was or was not a Semitic liinguago* 
or ehowed Semitio lutlueuce^ it now seoms dctonnined that luicJont E^’ptian (and 
therefore modern Coptic) is in fact a pre-Semitic^ a Uaiuito-Semitio flpeeciL* 

If the view that mutilation h a survival from a period of undifferentiated 
Uamito-Semitic oulture be aecoptod, we may conjeeture tliat the different gradee 
of severity of tlm opemtiiou prevailing in the Sudan are merely local variants uf the 
common widely sjuoad rite» and that the o]>e ration baa, on the n^hole, tended to 
become more aud more aavero as it wa» found that it asaiateLl to saTcgtmrd the 
chnstiiy of wonicm It is indeed pTol34ibb that among the luilf-brcd Semites and 
semiticized Us mites of Eastern Africa the pi^escrvalton of chastity became the 
whole, or at least the avowed* object of the cqiemtiou at a eomparatively early 
datot us It ia at the pi'eaont day among tho Moiiaruiuethm trdioy of tlie Ajjglo- 
^[yijUui] Sudan, 

Face Scars. 

liefore leaving the subject of lesiona piirix>$efuJIy indicted it may he worth 
while to my* domething conceriiiiig a custom winch iti tho Sudan exhibite ulmost 
the same distribution as iniibnlation, and which 1 was at one time rliepoeed lo 
believe was* like the mutilation of the female geuitale, an uld'atsnding habit of 
oonsiderable ethnic signilioaiice. The custom I refer to i» that of acEirriiig the 
cheeks^ and ia common to both sesos. 

Cheek scars of one rorui or another ore of almoBt univei:j^ distribution in the 
Sudan except among the Kegroea, and even members of these tribes tend lo adopt 
the custom when they oomo under Arab hiBuenec* while elave** wlmtever their 
race* are always marked in this mimaer, gcuemlly with the aame series of j^caru 
m thoee borne by tbeir masters.^ Scars eueb as tliese are ]kroduced by fairly 

kiU in hii madwr'ii luilk. TJw Jeva, will not it iwy that 

forbade it. « . « 'ili. 4 y further nuUiimiii llyLt it is uuiULtuiniJ. otid barb&n>u% to 
cook a poor kid in that from wbteh it donTcs its 

* On tbie poml von Loseluui, op. cit.f p, 

* Jeviih EtkPjfdopdBfiiOj art. 

* Keitermniiit, “iSpiadien and Volktf iu AfrikiL,^ voL viii* 1913^ p, SSL 

■ Sooie tribfw in t|ie ii», form or iwicioo of die Hi^rv born? by tlirir 

inonibvrB. A bjw iHUsa mtn loid lo mark tluni«dv4.4 in ^ck a way tbat ihoU: nioniborH um 
Tvcogiiuablb by thm oisijil I danuoL iay it firvt laaiid wbE^tber this ia h\ nor havo I bevu abk 
tp obtam HAliafActirtiy' lafaimation on tbia eiattor; if such eaiu tbpj atie far from 

thm rtiUi* aadj epeoking bimd^j cLo^k ^cars c»nTii:il be regard*^ aa a form of tlibol or dan biidga 
m tho ^uiilaii at tbe pmeut day. 
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Jeep incUions with a j^harp knife, they heal cleanly as s mie, and aa far m I know 
the oigatnees piodoDeJ do not tend to hypertrophy, nor is auj attempt made to 
iuorease their mm hy keeping the woond o|teni or hy introdncing fore4^ Biiljdtaneea. 
Thus these sours differ entirely from thc^ masaive hypertrophie^l cicatrices 
pri)dni:od hy the women of some Congo tribes, and itt the Sudan by the women of 
Ilur SuUa,* though like aU these they are, in most oases, avowedly produced for 
their ircsthetic value ; such at least la the vary generally given in answer to 

inquiries. 

The QQimndne^t form of cheek scAr is three, rarely two^ more or loss veitical 
linea on tlie cheek lielow the malur t^me or sometmies over the bone itself. 
Soar^ auch m thew are of nnivcrsal 4>ocurranco among idie Barabmp who cut 
them long and deep so tliat the resuLtlng scar is comparatively coarse. Tlie 
cosmetic result is, however^ coujiidcretl none tlie less admirable on this account, and 
two seta of scars are souietimos made for tlie avowed jkiLrpase of adding beauty and 
distinction to Llie hieo. Scare of tDiich the same coarse ctiaraotor ore oonmiou 
among the sedentary Arab tribes south of K hart tun and among the Baqijam^ 
indeed, my limited esporience suggestt? that, brofully sjieaking, the more black hIcKM] 
the bigger the scar. The extseption to tJjs rule, K lam right In fonnidating is 
that in some tribcsi tlie Ciuwaiow* the men scarcely scar themselves, ahib the 
practice is universal among the women, to wJiom the scare are “aa n golden 
omamenL'" 

The Kaluihish and some at least of the kindred nomad tribes luuke ainaller scars^ 
indeed, tliesti are often m much sraalkr and shallower that they may scarcely be 
rtoliceable in midJla-aged inon» It will be remembered timt (aa I have shown) the 
Kababish Jiavea considereble amount of Beja blood in tbetr veins, so that turning to 
the Beja itisnotsimprising totiud ttmt altliougb the majority of tlieae tribes scar, 
there is no uniform prncticei Tliusttie Bkhariu scar little if at all; many HaJendca 
seem to think tliat cheek scars are of compamtively recent lutroduetiou, for 
even now not all the Hadundou tiave them juid the Ainara acarrely scar at alL 
Moreover, though the w’oineu of the Xabtab, the aristocracy of the Beni Amor, 
Mcor their faces the men <io uoL It b then obvtoiis that the pmeiice is by no 
meanr! universal among the Beja nor does it occur among tlw Somali, while 
inquiries showe^l tha t it sehloui oecuni in Arabia, or among such recent Arab 
immigrants into the Sudau as the Zebciliyu (Jtnsheidu). It doea^ however, occur 
at lileeca and it appears to be a ihstiiiguishiDg mark of the inhabitants of that city 
and Medina.^ 

*■ Pliotugmplitf flh^wip^ scnriKisitiort^ of Nutia woiueu wiJJ hm found iu luy |i 4 per oa 
tb(? Naba, reiftinrcd to un ^ fil l, 

^ llbbart«iicia ippcakjp of lU^ssa gJMih^ bui imd myn tlwtt tboy ure tbe 

dbtiRguiMlung lUdTk of itihsbiOmU i^f JtnUxnnm, art. « p Sftl, 

whU* Burton IV, ^ lfi3) nays ; , both at Miwcah mad at 

Al'Modm^b t\w cK^ka of Inhti im= dei^imtcd wUK thti iocmUy filled “31aaiia3i**—Ifinv 
pomllei drawn by tht Uirber with the raa>r down the Aosliy |Kntba of ■emek chock, from 

tbe txtiinur aaglcm of thv eyei almoMt lo the coraori of tho mouthy" 
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CofiBidericp these facts aDil what liaa already heea fluid coticemin^ .the 
pre»ti{je yf evorythinif Afahian, espijaiJiIly when cooDeoted with the holy cities, it 
appteaTH probabla, nay, almoiit certain, that the onntoDi w derived from inimigratit 
ArabK, and is at>t au ancient widely spread Hamitic custom. 

—- 1 cannot leave the »ubjeet of chock without refemng to the linear 

Tiiarkfl which ore shown upon certain of the faces painted or carved njjou a number 
of l^piLiu nimumcntBi thus, In the reproduction* given in Lep«u8' of 

the captives at Medinet Hahn, the eWef of the Lib vans la showii with two 
ohlicjncly plaoad lines Ruggesting cheek scare. As a matter of fact these linos are 
entirely unlike the marks uiwn the original monument, which starting from the side 
of the nose run out wards ami only slightly downwards ocrosfl the cheek, as is well 
shown in a photegraph, for which I am indebted to Mr, A. G. K. Hayter, who has 
ftlflo mode for me a aeries of careful sketclies and notes ctmooniing the 
representativeB of other racefl mentioned in this panograph. Lines essentially 
dmilnr in ctiaractor, in tliat they do not nbviously represent tlie ordinary 
skimfolds of the face, occur in other dm wings and in the origin hI are finite 
clear upon the face of tlio captive Kegro chief at Hfediuel Usbu. In this 
engTovmg there are twe liucs which in character and pusitiun hnfatlly resemble 
these upon the chief of the Libyana, but the captive Syrian (?) chief in the flame 
tomb has two linos which fairly obvioimly ropresoiit the holbw below the oye and 
the oheek"fold. 

Turning to the brilliantly iflrinted figures on the tomb of Huy at Gurnet 
Mami, the face of one of the Negroes whose head appears among the li»rns of a 
number of cattle shows two black liuea drawn upon it. These mu across a brown 
or black check in a nearly horizontal line from near the angle of the mouth to the 
region of tlia angle of the jaw. Mr. Hayter points out that singln and double 
Lines uptm other Negro ov Xogroid faces in this tomb obviously ruprosent the 
ohcok-fold and liia sketches certainly confirm this view. Gonaidcring tlie facts 
Just stated, and that repraaeutations of both Libyan* and Negri>ea exhibit Himilar 
marks, which if they aru not misplaced akin-fulds can only ho scars or lines of 
pigment, considering too the variety in linos described by hEr, Hay tor for the 
Hegroea in Huy's tomb, together with the absonco of any hifltorical rtjcord ovtm 
fluggosting that either ijooplc (seorred their faces, it Reetii* olnioat certain that the 
lines represenbod by the ancient Egyptians upon these and other faces are merely 
exi^genited and often misplactHl repreaentatious of the numul skiu-folds of tlie 
face. 


it has been shown on physical evidence tliut the Itoju are tliescarooly motlified 
rapresentativefl of an early Hamitic stock (known os the proto^l^ptian) and it hn* 
been suggested that certain practices still prevalent in the neighbourhood of the 
Bed Sea may date bock to IciiS differentiated and even earlier culture tliaii the 
proto-Egy ptim At this poi n t it becomes a matter for legitimate in fiuiry to determine 
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to whiit extent it may be to recover tli© eflyentiak of the ^odai cufltomji and 

religions beliefs of the early Hamitee.^ 

In paisiiing this inquiry them are three n:iain iHjnrcea of itifornmtioii 
available^ vu^i — 

(i) Tiw traditional customs anil beliefs aud the prE^seDt^lay practices of the 

Iteja. 

(ii) The cnstotue and belief of the miclaiii %yptlanB. 

(lii) The customs arid bdicfs of the barbarous tribes and peoples of Africa 
sjinmg from the mixture of Ilamite and Negro or aOeeted eulturally by 
Hamitic iiiftuence. 

I hclievothat the folluwitig subjects may 1>e usefully uiYosti^ted from each of 
these standpoint#:— 

A, — Social and family organJ/^tiou. 

B. —^TotemisiiD and animal cnItSL 

C—CustoniB eonnected with milk ami cattle. 

U.—The iinportanfie of the plaocnbt^ especially of tiie royal afterbirth. 

K. — The belief in otiose high gods^ asaociatml with an active cult of the 
ilejad. r 

— llic enlt of rlivlue kiiig$ tesponsiblo for the production of miu^ when the 
high god may iisaume the form of a raiu god. 

G —The position of iho hotly in the grave. 

Social and Family Organization. 

In coDsidmiig the maouensaud customs of the Beja it must be remembered 
thiiL ths^ tribes are now perhaps the most; fanatical Mohammedaua in tho Suda&« 
and ttiat consequently at tho present day only Hiioh of their older uaagea have 
survived as are not contrary to the written word of the Koran. The majority 
if not ail the Beja were^ however, heatben during the ILEetiiue of Makrbi 
I3^i}6^l442) and it was of these that he wrolo:—^ They ate nomads living in ekin 
tents which tlioy carry wiierever they find gmzingi. Their genealogies are cuunted 
iu tlia feiuale line* Each tribe Jia$ a chief but they recognize no paraiuoimL Tliey 
have no religion. Property posses to the sons of risler and daughter to the 
prejudioo of the sun of Uie deceased. To justify this custom they say that them 
can be iiy doubt aa to the parentage of the son or daughter of a slater and tliat 
these mnat l^cloug to iho family* whether ttieir mother had gotten them by her 
husband or by another man. They fomierly had a paramount ebiof to whom all 
the other chiofa were subordinate.'^ Makri^ odds that the Beja bad many 

^ U 'mill Iw TcaL[iiQlHjf«d diAt* la lUiiei] on OQOi this ift litnJt«d to tkfi Emtcm 

itamiUi- 

^ Quotod by Quitn^niSre, iJiQffr<iphtqum Fliitoriq^a *ur O, pp. 13<S^ 
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dromedaries and catnek l> 03 itiea sheep and cattle inminierablfl which provided theui 
with meat anti milk* lii another jiaaaa^ Makii^i s|>oaka of the Beja os » iieople 
utterly iireligians ami miintelligcnt* Both men and women go naked, having no 
other covering than a loin cloth and the majority of lliein lacking even ihia* 

Ifere m a [jerfoctly fbHnite acconnt of a pagan, nomad, pastoral people with 
matrilincul dc-^ciit, living alniijat entirely upnn the milk and liesli of their llocksp 
With the exceptfon only of matrilinealdcaoentvH^hich has been given up owing to 
the introduction »f Islam, and the 'wearing of Arab elotlnng^ the piulute drawn 
by Makriri is that seen by any traveller in the eaBtem desert at the present day. 
Moreover* even n slight acquamtatiee with the people is enough to show that tliey 
retain indisputable traces of a former matriarchy* Thetsa are most obvious in their 
tnairiage customs as the following account will show. 

Among the Hadendoa the liridegrocnn goes to his bride's village to lie 
marrieil and stays there from one to three years, Tlie tent for theyoiiug couple is 
uHually huOt Bonio 60 or 70 yards frfjin that oeenpied by The girl's imrents, at 
the least disLance that the stringency of the rules of avoidatJoe lietween son-in*Iaw 
and niother-in-law tenders convenient Unless tetrotlicd in infiiucy or childhoofl 
I he young man is not snpjxiaed to aee hia niarden, and he should the tiinOv 

wliich may a w'cek or le«s, that inter vanes bet wean the |)ayment of the dowTy 
ami his marriage, with his i^wn xiCople. The fmniaw^ork of the tent and the 
furniture, eaftecially the luarriage-bEMb* are providetl liy the bride^a relatives w^ho 
erect the dwollingH the strijieof Diattmg, whicli when sown together form tlie teuL 
should be ]irovided by the hridegroom. While Kving w ith hm wife^B ]fcnple a rniui 
Aocouit^tiiee im fatherdn-law whenever the latter moves to new paeture, lieslionlil 
help him in all matters and in fact Iw to liim as a son* For almiit the first 
monlli after miiTriagc the bride spends her days in her mothor'a tent, meetiug her 
huRbatid only at night. Buiiiig this timo his f^jiod ia prtparetl by hb mother-in-law' 
an<i sent to hb tentn 

There iloca not a]i|^r to Ijb any atriet rule that the fiTet child alioll be ksm 
aiDong its uiothor'k peopbi but it is obvious tliat iiiider the conditions statetl thb 
must often occur. Yet if a xvoman docs not bear a ohQd fur some years after 
nmrriiige it m ti^rlia|js a matter of iudifTerence, regulated by conveuience, whether 
it is liorn among its fathor^ia or mother'S relatives* A more stringent mle 
prevfltia among the Amani* who say that a woman must Ihj delivered of 
her first-tK>n^ in l^r molher^a tent> or, if this is im^iossihle^ among her 
mothvr'a |[>coplo, and even if she has left them she will rehirn when her 

* lev. Ed spiteof tliiiaomeof tbu Beja ItaiJ enihracwi Iriazii and attamwl ft 

tocdiciini of dvxlirAtioii in iCakrixi^s tixue^ far h^? n-peaka of the Sudanah ait mul aa 

wiiliring .Arab c^Hitniae ril.* Ihi 100). TtitH change aeem* to liave idTecbed tke liwterisn'* 
efttiuialti of tlieir chimuter, for he now of them m tieing ** gciiommi aud hljeiwl.^ 

* By uinrriage-l^ed b iiietwt tW Iwifr bed, ndled In Sudan Arabk-: and liidd off ihr 

grouiul by four Ion «upf»rtA at th^ cornei^ This ia alj«M3hit#ly ludike the iiairowei’ higher 
art^euv6* nhJiiwHl like n Earopaaii UndHtead, aud oODitiiyiily used by men when alaeplng aloilfl- 


time a{ip^:iache^ The Numb vha, altbougk they consider OiemBelves Btmng 
■enough to stand alone, have hut recoatl}* eeaflecl to call theiii^ve$ Ajcftam, follow 
ihe citBlom of tbs ktler^ The Bi&barhi custom foseuiblea that of the Amam as 
does that of the l^ni Amor* Ainoog all these tribes tUo linsbajid carrier Mb wife 
away to hia own people from one to Lliree years after morriagep the Item AraoXt 
however, say that although this is wliat bappeiis nOTmally a w'onian lia$ the right 
to detline to follow her liuBbandi, atnl tliat if ahe persists in this attitude her 
iiusbazLcl would liave no other refloaroe tJian to viflit liar frem Liine to timo, gince 
he could not be oxpoototi to settle dowTi iwrju&ijeutly among her people. Thus a 
girl* even when marneilp nimauis no object of eonoetn to her |iareuta and her 
division, and hor mother^B opinions and desirea do not cease to be of importance to 
the Imelisnd, 

I may here refer to a feature oI the soeiaL organisation of the uneiant 
Egyptians and oertain African j>eoples of inixed Hamitic and N^egro deEocnt whbh 
there is every reaaou to believ-e is connected with uiatrilineal descent jui^t which 
is ptoljably a legacy of an old Hamitia praoliee* tiaiualy, thn custom of brother- 
slater luarriago in the royal family. It. is so well eatablishecl tlu^t tUia occnrrcd 
in Egypt that it does not seein necessary to cite K^ieeific instances** But it cannot 
l>e said that the fact that such nnions occur among tbo powerful lacustHue tribes 
of Central Africa lias received the attention that its importance warnuits. These 
tribes, namely^ the Babiiua, the ThmyorOi uiid the Baganda, are all totemic and 
obaetv'o tho ordinary rnlea of clan ojtcigaiay, yet the TiaWma Tnarry their sieterB 
and even liave intorcourBo with tlieir aistcra manietJ to others,* Again jnaoog the 
Banyoro, who trace descent in the male line,princes might cohabit with princesses 
and have children by thenij though ^ » * the oouplo necessarily belonged to the 
totemic clam . . . However this cohabitation wins not marriage*"' Tho 
rulep" saya Mr. Uoacoe^ was for princes and princesses Uj live together promb- 
cuoiisly and not to rt?gnrd each other as huslumcl anil wife, though the king might 
take a princess and keep in Ids endoeure.* He might even beget children by 
hifl full fliater.* 

Tiic Baganda abwi trace ihoir descent in tho male liim, except in the cose of 
the roy al idiLldrenj who take their mothor'a totem oa well as ^rUin totoma claimed 
by over)' prince and prinooas * Claii esogamy was strictly observctl except in tlie 
case of the ruliiag prince* whOp on hk becoming king, waa ceremonially marrieLl 
to one of liis hall-aisters, who shared with him the coronation ceremonies and the 

^ Tile QYideiire oa this point in late bi*UirIc I* diflcuosed by Hutb, TAe &/ 

A^«ir Kin^ PPL 35-^ whe give* * i^epWogy of th* Pteleuilea; inaUincM of iw oarliftr 
o«nimu« will bo found in Fotrid'o IIaiors<Jd v/ o*lwiallj vol lU |i|>- It 40--f4, 

V Jnum. Artihi^p, /jMf.* tol lurii, lOOi, p 10^* 

* From InfoMoAtiDu supplied by I>i'. Ro*coe to Trofijiwor FnuMr* cf. and 

vol, lit fj* SM* 

* Fnkfer, foe. 

^ J. Ru«3ue, TAi p 13 S ; tliw L'otmiJcla Lrotber-iiator uuu-rijigo with uuitrttinnl 
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oRicinl mu^rnirig for his predecessor. Yet this queen anJ aiiy olfier princesaea 
ihttt the king might siiUfleriuently marry might not have any childrenp ind^dp 
unless taken by the king, princesses were not alloweil to inarryp though it was 
cumtunn knowleflgo that they took what lovera pleased t-hora. If they bore chiUlten 
both moriierfiiiLi cluld were promptly killed; tliis convention led to tlie oyatoiimiic 
practice of abortion, nevertheless, it appears that from time to time princesses twre 
children whom they ancceedod id ijassing off an belonging to aomeoue elsc*^ 

These examples all indicata that Iho custom of brother-sinter marriage is 
something abnoniial and foreign |o th& general life of thu lacuatriue tribeSp if this 
were not so, there would (scarcely be tlie steady determination that the royal 
daughters sboiilil bear tio clnldren. The custoni mu&l be due either to the survival 
of ail ancient practice or to foreigu inHuence, and it reqiiirt>fl but little redeetiun to 
see that the latter is the correct explanation. The Bahiina, whose divergence from 
Llie AJrican Negro is noted on page 656. are an miniigTant pastoral people 
who have occupied the territory of a sedentary figriculttiral |H>puhitiuiip the BaberOp 
who till the ground and do all menial work. TJio Banyoro ai*c divided uito two 
(K)cially distinct gronpe, the one [taatoral and the other agriculLural. The heitbmea 
are the descendants of a nomadic race who have become more or less Bedentary but 
they still despise the husliamiman and speak of them as peasants and slaves,^ Tim 
Baganda are ruled by a foreign aristocracy; Mtesa who was king at the timo 
of the discovery of the eouniTy was proud of hts foreign ancestors, whose 
kiij^mge: he still siK>ke.* 

Turning to the Nilotos it is found that although the Shilink king does nut 
fonnally or nctnaliy iiiaiTy his aisterSt in other dotails the Shilliik priucessos are 
treated eubaiantially m are the royal daughters of the lacuatriu# kiiigdofiis. Tlms^ 
although the king's sons take many wives, his daughters must remain tinmarncdp the 
alleged rmmn for this being tlial it u unfitting that a myal rhiugliter ahoiikl tiiErry 
a coiuuiDner, while she could not marry a mnii of royal blond since this would be 
incest. The prolilbition of IDa^ri£^^ doai not oxteud to ail intercourse ; u king's 
daughter is allowed to aelcet lovere as she choosos, and nothing ia said ao long as it 
is not publicly known that she has bccume prc^u43mt; but if this were disccvertjd 
she would lie kilk^l, oa would also the man reapmsible for her condition. This, 
which until recently appeared to have l)een atemly carried cutp lc<l lo tJio frequent 
production of abortiou.* 

Even if no further eviilence uuuM be odducctl, in view of wliat has been ^oid 
in tho oariicr part of tliis paper, there could be, 1 think, no heait 4 it!oii in 
referring this foreign inllueiiee to tlie Uomites mid admitting that the custom wc 
ore discussing not only mns pandtol to that of the Egj'ptiajis but that it owes its 

^ o/iL ciXt pp. &2-8a. 

* FtTkStht^ cjh p 6Ji. 

* A. H. Ke&ot^ I*ml ami ProuTiij DO) iniik» tlik atatenieut on Slaul^y'u auihority^ 

* ** Tbe OiU af N^ukxug And the Divine KiEkgs of the ShiUuki'* e/ th< 

Wdl€om^ Ttoficai JSeuRmA vel. B. IDIL 
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iixietenee nmoDy Llie Nagrad tiibe^ of Ccatm] Africa to tlio mfluonco of thatgreat- 
mca to which tlie preilynaatio l% 7 {jliaLD& beloagiert- \Tc tJiua reach the coticluisioo 
that bnothar-aiater luturmgc waa u widely spread early Hajiiitic institution. Xor 
were coiieaiiiginiieoiia marriages limited to the royal faiaily, or ovon to the 
arialrocmcy, for the piiicticti ocours aiiiong coiuutonam in certaiu Galla tribea at the 
present day^ mui there m evidence that juarringes between neiir relatives were by 
no ijioaiis repiigusmt to the feeUnga of tha Egyptian iwpulaiM!.’ 

Totemiam and Animal Cnlta, 

With the exception of a dngle passage in Makririp^ which possibly may be 
lAkeii to iodkate the existence of aome form of anminl cult, there do^ not seem 
tol>c any evidence suggesting that animals were associated with the sociaL orgauiza^ 
tion or with the worship of the pagan BbjftpHor have any traces of aEdnia] cult been 
discovered among tlie Beja of the present time. Sacred ammalsp however^ do exist 
among tlie }^gan Hamites of Abyssinia^ among them are the hj^tiftj tho 
snake, the crocckllle* and the owl,* though there in no reason to suppose that 
these am totems- Among the soothem Galla of British East Africa there is a well* 
doHiieil tree culL Great reverence lapaid to the yaA: (haohab), milk being poured 
aver its roots nnce a month , and a wiure thread being tied round the trunk or ita 
branchcBp and once a year "'they kUl for it" a black aheep. 

They also honour tlio ie&r^ and the (wild %)l Karayii is the name given 
by Krapf as the name of one of nine tribes of the Golla descended from one Wolab, 
bot karr^i or huxrayn is alst* ttic name of a tree width the Karayu clan of the 
Wasanyo will not cut down A 

The animal cults of ancient Egypt are so well kno^vn that it is not necessary 
to adduce specilic infltances; 1 may statOp however, tljat careful study of the 
evidence leads me to regaitl the aneinnl Ejeaptiaiie as definitely totembtio. 

Among the SilotcB of Gie Sudan the Dinka and Xiier are the only iieople 
known to have a well dcvulopecl totomic system, but animal cults exist among the 

* Biq1itwKk«^ ^tftmxpvpAiS Xardmt-AfriJtiMJi l&B, 

* Mr, A, W. Garrlinnr give* n most inurmUiigt though tLtetsss&rily incfmipktct hmiily 

Jiietpry of ih^ tiiuti of Rain«i&rt HL. JktUchri/t /ilr Ji?pfnehr ttmi Ati*rttimAu^U^ 

XLVm, 51^ 111 ihla it U ]veord«i that two oftke itaughtvm ol S?tai 4 th* Uigh prio^t 

of Nekhlii^tf nl El Kab wure tHMirimi U their pAtareal ujiolefi In the eAiuo loumaJ (voh h 
1013^ p 5T> &thc ^ivc* an mptanm of tlie probahle □iiion of father and daughter. 

* Quatri^iiHlre^ II, p. 20 % flor does th® paaage In qacEtion clearly refor to the Beja, 

* Littiiiivnn. Art. ” in Hastings' of riwrf 07, 

^ Wemer^ to whocii t nm indebted for the alwvo iaforniiUiiQm cnuH^enaiDg tho cult of 
writea that the toIiUiioeu! Itcti^'ceu Wo^yc oail tMla reqiiii^ rereful working out. The 
Waaanye alie met ip^k^ Galla and hftow no otbef langiuigc, though tlwy admitted they one# bad 
auather wlikh th«sy uy [# that jpoken by the Wabtmi Hiiiy have tlia amcii or partly the 
iamc, daua a* the Gullit but are by no tiieina oi«it about the dJvIrioofl into Indid and 
Bcrictama, nor do they know of any ride obliging each diviaion tu mariy mlo the other 
(which the (SaiSa atrictly observe), Mim Werner did not iielmvo tbelr explanation that they 
wer^ mlly a hrandi of the Gillo, thoagb they may hav# adoptoit clan tkamca when Hnbjngated 
by the ktter. juil as the Pokomo have since tjoneu 
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Shi link, an«J Xyakaiig, their fiemUUvine ciilture hero md fimt ruler* etiLI appetirs 
nuiong thenik m ftniiiiJil runiiflp while Jiis Piatar Nikttiy^ or Nyakai lives in the Nile 
n&d is definitely with the eroeoilile. 

Ill Eritiiah Africa Liie JaluOp one of th& tribes uf the Kitotio Kavirondop 
inhabit tlio cipen liilly coantn* u> tlie uorth-east of tfie Vice or in Xyjtnm anti ap^k 
a lang^iage olosely ftUied bo Shilluk, Hohley deserilies them ivs totem istic^ their 
woFiJ for totezii being hei^ro, which recalls tlie word kmir eppli&i by tlie Bor and 
Tain Diukit lilike to their tnu^m aiiimals and ihdr ancestors. The totemham of 
theflc people is* howei^er, extremely aberrant in fomip iheir ht^tro being conBidenHl 
malignant creature# whom it ia praiseworthy to kill 

Aniaiig the halMlamitea the Xandt and Snk are certainly totemic- Tlio 
former are divided into a liumber of eLaiia, each Imviiig one, or otcsiionally two, 
toteuiic aninialMp^ the biter abo have a btge nmnl^ of totemic and exogamouii 
ebnSi*'* Among the Maeai totemism, if it eibts^ must be of a less obviomi 
elMsnU'ter tiian among the Xamh, far Hollb docs not menticin though he 
adduces racta wiiidi not only indicate animal cnlts^ but so strongly suggest toteuibni 
tliat 1 have little doubt that tliese people are totemistia* A number of Bantu- 
sjieakLng Ea4?l Arricaii tribes who reaemble the half-Uamites m phyaique and in 
many socbl maitera are tnteniic, such as tJie Akiknyii^ and the Akatnba.^ 

Customs connected with Milk and Cattle. 

The Hejap the holf-Hamitea^ and the Kilotes all have a brge number of 
customs which have this in coiomon^ that they are eotincctod with theciiief product 
of their lienb. viK,^ milk, or with the grass upon whirii they feed. I aniiiicUiied 
to itiink that love and vcnenitiou orft not t»o strong terms for the feelinge to war da 
their cattle which I liolieve Iottu the Ixlsis of tliat Hpccbl regard for milk and 
which occurs nmler varied forms among many of the tribes that have a 
strong inrusioiv of Hamitjc bloud, or wdio liave adopted eleineuta of llamltic 
culture. 

Xon6 of the Baja tribes with wiiom I am acquainted milk into a clay vessel 
or put milk into one of these, jii spite of the fact that many of the ITadendoa 
miike pots. Xor would it be permiaaible to milk into one of the modem tin bowls 
wliieh EifTOpeans Iiave recently intralueed into the country. Gourds and liasket 
ressebp cspet^Lally the Utter, are conflidered the appropriate receptaoka for milk, 
tJioiigh flkin vessels* jfr&o* toay tie used. Nor infly any man of Llie Bbhariii. 

^ A €* Ballb Siincitt pp^ 1-l U In a single inilauce one Uie i« btauiaiatPr 

tb Tojyat ctmi butt u totem the «oliiier nut luid run. 

* M. W* H. hti^K n* 5. 

^ A. d Hcilha, 7%< pp 30i-30S. Thurr ia no doubt ns lu the t^tetiihmi of like 

Elj^yo and KauiOcU tribes which^ if I uudiirffluLd him iright* BoLile 3 ' i.-tiujnldfire to ho 
briii4;bt» of the ]^fisai, cf. Tix A^h«nAa /Swf A/ri&t^ Tri^^ ii, ItiT- 

* W. & lund K. Koutle^ige, ir/jA if P*optt, p S2- 

* L\ W. Hobley, of <imi ot^ffr £b*f Afnean Tr*fm (hereafter quoted »* 

TAf PP- 
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Arlega, aud Ilasa drink the milk he hm himself dmwni whether the anicnal fe hb 
flwn property or nut. until someone ulee lias Uken three sips. So irtriot m thb 
rale that to say of a ruaii htsflab *^he milked [and iutmediately] ilrank/' 

would be a sore term of reproaeb.*^ There are also ciistonia eoncenikig the cooking 
of milk wliieli vary from tribe to Lrilie* thus the Beni Atuer and Bedawib 
commonly cook their milk by droppii^; into it hot stones iis it stande m ono of 
the wide-nioutlied IpaBket^wotk vessels oalltsl in Arabic aj^tra. Ou the other hand^ 
the major!ly of Hsdendoa will not cook ttiilk„ and in this the Artega and Ashrtif 
resemble them. Among the Artega, Ashraf, and Hasa only men may milk 
catnek or sheep, end these tribes despm the Arab Zetiediya, recent iiiiinigrants 
from Arabia, for allowing their women to milk tlicir aiiimals. The Artega, Ashraf, 
and Hasa have few cows, and 1 do not know what general rules wouhl bo 
applicable to them. Ther^ are. in fact, few eaiLle ii* the aouthern part of tlto 
Ifeja coantryp and they are not held in high esteem^ No doubt where they do 
exist tiiey are a compaxativcly recent introduction^^ and thb proliably accounts for 
the fact that an Artega who would milk camels and sliecp joyfnlly would not milk 
a cow* Moreover, the Amam, who formerly had no cattle and have not many 
iiow\ were said to look upon thorn wdlb a certain coutompt and exanpare them to 
hyasniw. Tliis feeling does not, however, prevent them milkiug their cowss nor do 
the Hsdendoa inakt; luiy dlQioulty in this matter. No menstnions woman drinks 
milk lost the animal from which it was drawn should sufTeri and tlie Bodawib say 
tliat any infringeiuent of thia rule would render sterile Ijotii the woman and the 
animal front winch the milk was taken * nor ma}’' n meustruous w^iiaan drink 
srmn (butter). These prohihitiona do not extend Ui ponuiieut women, nor are 
they enforced against a homicidOr nur b milk or aemn svoiiled by moumero. 

Tbe^e facts ail indicate that milk is not common “ (using the word in its 
biblical sense) among the present day Beja; it might, indeedi alniosst bo called 
sacred or sseroeanct>. This is also the aliitudtf of the sontheru Cbilhi in British 
Kaot Africa, for Miss Werner Informs me that the only legitimate roceptocie for milk, 
which may never Im? boiled, is a byikot-work vcsael tailed nor may the 

milker drink of the milk ho has drawn without firat handing the vesae], to someone 
else; wiien this boa drunk lib fill, the milker htinself muy drink 

< II Antler I U-lievn tlml in tlm Tigra Eaik|(iiAgo, Apukuii by tlio Beal Amor, 

thf o<)uivdflDt wuuld b« 

£tftir,r kamfm itf la^furi* 

So %iid m htnijelf mitb drinks (n^ktivo ifmkf 

pronoun) 

lA, So ttot! #0 dmwA milk and drinko Hkt a fluckling, 

^ Thr (if ov^rj-thieg Amtib (oa oppmed to tilings African) ho^ aJmndv Ijtwn iiuled. 

Stmugo u it utAj ihlA fading to caUle, wbiiih ore luonr Africou thou AnhiAii in 

l\imr tu^^iatloit, doubileiii* ihfi dty oJinutte^ ol Arabia ia uofluited to theui. Sn 

\l eom^ about ilut tb# ftavQ uid and gooLs, but no ciutle. Oo the othcir 

hand, Homo of tbo Bcnf Atuq^ tu tbc Jioighbotirliood of th« Eritxoa froutier havo promiAuig 
lionbi of cattle. 
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Among kfllf-Haniiteg then* 4ire nmnflrooa cerentonial ol^rvances connOsCteif 
with milk, Goiittk are the only veft^eltt in which it mar be received or stored. 
Milk may not be boiled> nor may thoae that am BrifTerbg from woaiidii or aorea 
drink it. Meat mo^t not be taken for twenty-four hours after drinking milk, or, 
if meat has been eatan, milk niiuat be avoideti for twenty-four Uonre, and even then 
must mot Ijc taken until ftotne salt and water has been swallowed If no salt can 
be obUimed, blood may be subatituted. Moreover, there are tertam animals which 
Bhoiild not be eaten if it is possible to obtain other food A Nandi having partaken 
of the flesh of one of these nnimab may not drink milk for at least four iiionthi^ 
and then only after having taken a strong purgo.^ 

Masai warriora will not partake oi milk on the aamu day as meat, 

always taking a strong purgative fiefore they paa^ from one diet to the other, so 
Ricrupulons are they to avoid bringing milk and flesh or blood into contact. These 
rules no longer hold when the warrior posses into the next age^rtule, that of elder 

Tlie Suk agree that no one would be killed in a hostile kranl if a woman of 
the kraal pcmrcd milk m>cm the Faidem, while a mis tore of blood and milk drunk 
by the ctaimnut to stolen property or other witncE^ will cauoe tbo death of a liar^^ 

The Dinkft (Shish) have a number of observances connected with milk. Cowsj 
should be milked by boys, and girl$ Ijefore puberty ■ in case of necessity a nian 
might milk a cxiw, hot this is not a desirable practice^ nor should old lueii do so 
even when they are post sexual relations. Menstruating women may not drink 
ndlk, though puerperul women may, and although milk is sprinkled upon the gmves 
of the roinmakets, who are killed ceremonially in their old age, the near rclati%'ea 
of a dt^d man may not taueh milk during the flrat few days after the death, i-f-w 
during the time that they sleep uear the grave. Thiti sacred or iinconirnon 
ohameter of milk extends to a niiml^er of Central and East African Euntu-speakiug 
trilies ID whoso voina runs rntteh Hamitic blood or tvho ore ruled hy a foreigri 
(Hauiitic) aristocracy* This is ^apociidly the case aniong the great laeustiino tribes^ 
the nakkua, the Banyoro, and the Eagando, Although iiE three ^ak Tkintu 
dialucta tlicre is far less dark blood in tho Brddma than m any other Central African 
tribe, Photcjgraplis show how unlike the Negro are some ol the membera of this 
tribe, whose physical eharoctere are thus deacribed by Fms&en "Tliey ate a fino 
tall racij with spore, lithe figures, sliapely heads^ straight well-earv^eJ noses, high 
foreheads, and thin lips. The neck b long arid gmcofnl, which give* the head a 
light easy poise, very diOferent from that of the Negro with his sfpiat neck. Their 
complexionr too, is far loss dark than his; indeed, it is sometimes a jialo or nKidUb 
yellow'. 'Their dciKiitment h digoificA In apfiearanee they differ ahiolutely from 
the Negro type, and in character they are eijuslly disriiiet from most Baiitii- 

^ Hollid, ytmtih pp Si and M. 

. » J. XlioBiHdOk Mam Landi pp+ 42S-J31, 4li^ Qf, Hulliii, TAt Ma*.u\ 

xtL, 317. 

^ M. U, Ecfith. nr Anjt, pp IS. 
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^{>eakiug peoples, their uniform apathj^ liBt1e«5Dess, mid nnrnftled calm cmitraBting 
strongly with the oioitabilitj\ mpid mteranee, ftnd furious gesticulation of other 
Africtui mcee. Tlia Muhinia {singular of Bahima) La never in a hurry. I'ddo is 
lUe keynote of hie charuRter; his aticeistors con^nuted the country some genetatioiifl 
ago and ho inh&rits the tr&ditian of the dominatit race. All ineuial labour is done 
hy his slaves^ the Bidiearo or fiairo, who till rhe ground, build hiiLfl, and cairy water 
lor their lonis and ujjisters. The only wcupatiou w'bioli the Muhima deems 
worthy of tiini is the tending of the oattlo. He luvoa tho huge-horned beusts, 
which, liometiiues vicious with other people, are gentle nncl dueile under Iuk cure. 
J[e pete tUetUj talks to ihenip ooftxes them, weeps over their ailinents, and some- 
limes comioiU suicide when a fiivcuritc amuml dies«''' 

Only the meu milk the cows,. wJiose produce is not allowed to stand after 
noon or to turn sour, and it is not lawful to boil milk or for a meDetruous w^onuin 
to drink it? These folk go even further tlian the Masai in those cuBlotns whose 
object it is to avoid bringing into contact milk and other focMla j thus it is alriotly 
forbidden to cat vngetablea and drink milk at the same time, uor may meat be 
mi seed witli milk, hence milk is drunk in the morning and hcef eaten at night 
The Baganda" and the Buuyoro observe Acme what similar customs oa regarde 
milk, but in addition the latter keep a epedal herd for the kingle use and n 
•complicated ceremonial described by Frazer wm eoacted tlmce a da}" when tho 
king drank 

Among the A-Kamba, n Bantu tribe living to the south of Mount Keuia 
between the Tana Biver funi the Uganda railway, thoro is *^a special curse used for 
n bad wife, the husband draws a little ndlk from J\er breast into hia kind, and 
then licks iL iip^ this a curEia which has no pelliativej after it the husband can 
never again cohabit Avitli tlic woman.I venture to think there can bo little 
doubt as to the significance of this ceremony^ cspecinllj when it is remeinbered 
tlmt ill the Ilamitic area it is not infrequent for foster childrou to be looked upon 
4 b related to each other in the ^me degree as blood relations^ Thus milk affoida 
as valid a bond ns Idood, and the ceremony jusL described can only mean that the 
husband purposely makes Ininself of one blood (milk) w^ith the woman and ihm 
cuts Liimsell loose from her for even 

Among some Callos auil lialf-Hninites gnms is of the some socreil character 
as milk. ^Injor H. Darky mrorins me tfiat some Gnllas roimd Gore in Western 
Abyssinia ditow gjrtiss towards a Jiou] this is perhaps only a special example of 
their habit ol throwing grafts mto the air as a aigu of peace, a cuatoni which also 

^ enfi voL U, p. I>33i Fhotagrapl***^^ Baluttrs of Gerimiu JLfricsi 

wre giTfiTi hj i|a^ /)i4 V0U^rHu.mim im AV^/ra himt$ch-Oiinfnhi* lOlO). Thua 

wetu 10 Hhow duit. Fransr'i ileiKrlplkn is uot qnita of g^nEial apphcaltoQ, thoagh it agTvfa wo 1 
cULpugb with » number of VVem' Bgurc>, esprdally tlicMs of the 

^ FHntur, Qp. jx ria4p 

^ JkMtNMi, nagtmda, jap, 417-411*. 

• Fnywr, op pp. Cii26-^m 

* HohlDy^ STur A-^Kumba, p lOfl. 
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obtabiB among tlw Masai.* Grass ia al$o of neligiouB importance to the NondL* 
Xo doubt iu all these cuscfl the explaDatlon is to be fooud m the feeling voiced in 
the Masai saying: “ God gave us cattle and we do not separate tlio things 

which (rod has given 

The Importance of the Fiacenla, especially of the Royal Afteirbirth+ 

jVb might be esj^eebed there are no reGords eoncerxilng the treatmerit of the 
placenta among the ancient Jleja. hot it ia dear that thtir modern i^presontativcs 
attach coimderahle importance bo tlio oftmbirth. Before proceeding to give tlie 
(lata which justify tins statement it will be convenient to refer to the pmotice in 
Ancient %ypt With Miss Hurray I have shown that an object Jiaving the chap© 
of the pbveonta occutii as a osilt-objeot upon ligyptian nionmtients from proto- 
dynastic to Ptolemaic times^ and tliat its conventionalized farm h calkd the 
“ Iiiticr Thing of the King,"’ or "‘The Royal Child moreover^ there is always 
the dewest aflaociELion between the king and the ctilt-objccL* There can then be 
little doubt as to the impoTtance of the afterbirtli in Egypt, and the exatoination 
of the evitleucc suggests that the placenta was rc^rdetl aa the double, physical or 
spiritual* of the iiiftmt it had nenrished 

Returning now to the Beja^ the Gooatal Bisharin hold that it Is important for 
the future welfare of the cliiJd that the afterbirth should not he eaten by dogs or 
birds, it U therefore thrown into the sea or placed in a tree and wAtehod for some 
day a, Probtibly they ensure ita safety by aotue sneh method as that employed by 
the KodciitlDa, who eneloso it in a basket and tie it in the hmnehes of a tree if 
they cannot throw it into tho strcain. The Artega treat the afterbirth in the 
auine way^ but sjuie of the Rcni Amer bury it eomc little distance in front of the 
door of tho tent, place a camel saddle over the spot and leave it there for seven 
days and then, after removing the saddle, they kill n sheep on the spot and make 
a feosL^ Considerable importance seems to be attached to the placing of the 
camel saddle over the placeuut» for it was said that if the fatJier did not himself 
poaseKS a saddle ho would homw one for the purpose. 

Among the Arab tribes of the Sudan there are a number of onstoToa which 
indicate Biat coimiderablB imptirtatice is attached to the placenta. The Dar 

< Hollisv p 280. Other eiyrtomfl Ci>tic«liing gniw tune given irpen pp, ^OO 

lud 3dO. 

5 ftnliiii Xundij pp 7-*, 77, 7i^ 85. 

5 HuLlks (jfi. p 

* upftu jw Early E^ptian StwuiArd/' JftM* lOll, ©7. 

* llita feast wa# nailed by tlio Arabt4: uama I do not kiiuw how tnuch tttreas 

ahciuld lie laid on th« vf tlua word. Pteperly it ejgnLde!i a f^t givtm urUh piacidnr lotcnt, 
at laasl aouie of wlitcb it diambiit^Kil to Btron^erv nnd thu jioor. nmde at grsva and 

idtor dtwamg of a deccfwed parvut stv The importoace m th? preheat uisnitaGer of 

the e.»icr •eonpotAtion of the word did oat ucvur to uaili after 1 had left the Sudjn!, Vuit If 
lof infotuiuit used thr word with its proper HgiiiicaUEio la Me iidmlt the littud cbuucter of th« 
tmtinaal of the placellls ia «iihiLai?r?d. 
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Hamid, an importaiit eoclonUi^ tribe of nortitem Kordofait, btii^ it at tlie 
tbrealiold and thrust a green braucti of kiglik ijito the ground iibove ic^ Tiie 
Gawaoia bui^ Die {ilaoenta in the saiue way, but the leaf of the dom paltn is need 
ibfitcad of the k*(jl\k branch.^ Mr. HacMiohoel informs me that among some of 
llie Arab tribes of the IMue Nile District, includiag the Batahin, the placenta is 
buried at the throeliold with com, date stones, and a fragment of woven stuff, for 
preference silk, a palm leaf being thrust into the ground in ttm tmuai way, i may 
conclude this subject by pointing out that I hare Edsea'hero recorded the erection 
of a shrine over the afterbirth of a saint among a population predotiiinanLly 
compoSLsl of Barnhra.* Tina occurred at Bora in nui Lheru Kordofaa 

Among the Ikhima of Ankole who form tlic Haniitio aristocracy of a Bantu 
state, llie placenta is buried under the threshold, the hole dug to receive it being 
lined with sweet smelling grass.* Mr. Roscoe does not luention whether the 
graves of adults which are dug in the cattle krttal am ptepored in this way, hut 
clearly the insition in which the afterbirth is buried, as well as the preparatiou of 
its “ gTsvn,” alike show the importance that is attached to it,* 

Among the Nilotos the maximum amount of Hamitic lilmid is probably to be 
found among the Shi I Ink, and, ns already meiition(ii.l, men wUli well formed noses, 
thin lips, long faces, and high foreheads an? by nu means nucouitnou amoog them. 
The Shillnk king Jias a hvtge number of wives, but nono of them ijoar their 
children in the reyal village, for each is Hcnt when preguimt to amne other village, 
where she stays tuiiil her child ia weaned. Just as the afterbirth of eveiy 
Shillnk is buried near the hut in wldtsh ho is liorn, so the afterbirth of the myal 
child is buried in that ^'ilLagei where he will live and nltituately Ijo buried, while 
there was n time l«foro the rise of the present capital, Fashodn. when custom 
dictated that n prince who succeeded to tlie throue should make the vilio;^ in 
which iic was bom the capital of hia kingdom. 

The Dinka bury tlie afterbirth nut ado but near the walls of the tukl; among 
the Sliish tribe in the neighbourhood of Shiuiilw the afterhirth is wuahed and 
then wrappetl in a skin, uaually I believe an old gannent, in which it is buried. 
When the child is old enough to nnderetaod he is shown Uie place where his 
mfuirbirili was buried, ami he will remember this as he grows np The special 
interest attaching to this inforiuation is that a skin—that of the anbna] kill oil at 


* It b wonli nodog thst st QMTneh,aisrtr Theboo, » leaf of tiie dato pdm projuaU froiu e^pch 
of the tnort! rtmat graves tn the modem miuetery, i t* svti we’i ahjett tniag loenablf the muI of 
the docMaiwi} lo Sad its prajwr glare. In view of the ather eTideiire sddutwd, I find it difficult 

not to ooDJitxrt Win t-wo cm^iQiun, 

* In an article caatributeJ to Emig* ttiul SUmtitM (v H'l/h'i*)* Ridgtmg. 

* d. Rqm»«, “The Bahima," /oum. fl'yy. AmiAfcp. Itut^ voL IHOY, p. 106 . 

* The importance of the direehold w di*cu««d by Professor Pimitor in n pa par, FuIUjom 

in the Old Testament," in the volam* of Antkntpological JiMitgt to Sir S. S. Tglvr, rt«. 

Ai noted liy Pmfaiinir FnmcT, “the afterbirth » supfened by many peoples—for example, by 
the Baganda-te he a ponoiml being, the twin brother or iiater of the infant, whom it followa 
at a short intem] iatu tlui world " (op. cit^ p. 178). 
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the funeral feast — is used to wrap the body of a imn Ijefore he is laid m Llb 
grave. Protmbly tills is the eustom arnong the tiinjority if not anioug all the 
Dinkii trilK!:^^ it certainly applies to tho Agar mid the Shisln 

Striking as these examples are, they eaiiDot tjoinpare with the conditions 
found among the Boganda, a Bantu [^ople, witli kin^ of predominantly Hamitio 
blooil, among whom the l>eUcf in the iinportanoe of the placenta was carried to a 
pitch wliiehi as fur as I am aware, is found nowhere else m Africa. K\wn aiiioug 
coiumoners the afteibirth was cdled tlie second ohiH *0^ believeil to Imvo a 

spini which at once became a ghosts and attuche^i itself to the sttump of the 

umhiUcjil coni {muJongt^}} For this nmson tit® utiihilical cord of a princso wa.s 
iteate<l with the guMtcst raverenoe. " On the birth of a prince tlie umbilical 
oord is ihi^l and presened, placed in a pot which is made for its roception, and 
licaled up; the pot is wrapped in bark cloths and decorated with heade, in olden 
times with \arioue seetla which resemhle beads; tbis is oalled Iho muhn^o (twm)j 
mid Ilis a house built for its abode in the cnelostire belonging to the Kimhugwe, 
the second officer in tlie countij^ who Ukm hiy seat in all the councils of the 
etiite with tlio Kaiiklro (Prune Miuister)i Tlie umbilical coni of the king wa« 
<lcooratcd and treat 4 s<l hb a peiiton^ Each n^w moon^ in the evaningr it was 
corried in stole, wrappetl in bark cloths, to the king, and the Kimbiigwe, on his 
retnru, smeared the decorated cord with butter, and left it in the moonlight 
during the nighu It was looked after by the Ktmhugwe until afier the king^s 
death, when it was pkced in a special shrine or temple called wm/o/c, with the 
kiug^a jawtione, wlikh is spoken of iia the ^kingp' Tiie two ghosts, the 

Olio of the jihieeuta attached to the and tho other of the dead king 

attached to the were thus brought together to form a perfect god^ to 

whom offeringa were uiEide in the mahio^ Hie in4fiafa or temple is entirely 
diUerent from the tomb in which the king^s body ts laid; ind^!^ the msfMo 
ia built some montlis after the tombi often, it ap|H^ars^ at a coiiBidemble disUmce 
from the laltei. Ihe viakto is kept in repair by the »tate, while tlm interior and 
enolofltire are looked after by some of the widows of the deceased king. Within 
the ia a daia, covered with lion and leoiiard skinB^ and protected by a row of 

brass jvnd iron spears, shields, and knives^ behind tlua there is a ohaiuber formed 
hy Iwrk doth curtains; hero ara kept the {wanff4t and mnton^, to which the 
spirit of the dead king is at tached, but they are placed upon the dais, when the 
il€].Artotl king wiaht's to hold his court, or for consul taiion on special oocaaiona.*^ 

The Belief in Otiose High Gods, associated with a^ Active Cnlt of the Dead. 

Knowledge of tbe religion of the liaguu Bejn b almost entirely lacking, and, 
as far ns I can ascertain, Egyptian raconb supply no clue* The earliest mention 
of the Jieja (Olemmyee) is lUJide by Romau historians, who state that in tlm tliird 

* Ikwcoe, FA^ p 

* Seligmimii uid Mumy, “ Note m m Egypttiu Stnadud^’' JftiM, 1911* *7. 
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century A. 11 . Uiey took aflvantage of tho deoUcio of the Homan power to idly 
ihCTneelvos with tlio Palmyrenefl nntl iiiTafb Egypt a.p. 268* The allies eeem 
to have doDimatcd the (jonntrj for a few years, and even the defeat of the Bcja 
by Probiis only checked their inroada temporarily^ Some eighty y^rs later, 
when the Homan Government was re-eBtabliBhett, one of the conditions npou 
which peace waa maile waa that the Beja should be given permission to vkit 
tile totnpic of Lds at Philae, to liorrow her statue and lake it into their own 
country for woreliip.^ These righm were not withdrawn until the reign of 
dtiifdniaij, who, by ordering the ilestniotion of Clio temple, aeonis to liave removed 
the one object in Homan territory that the Beja really rospectoiL and thus 
oecaaioned renewed raids. It is impossible to say how long the worship of Isis 
persisted,, or whsther the '4ddl"' of which Makrisd and others make nieutiou 
representcil this goddess^ but Procopius^ states that the Beja worshipped leis^ 
Otiim and Priapue, and oBeml human saorihees to the sun. Moreover* it is 
recorded in tltc life of St. Paolioinims* (o&. 846) that the Beja carried off a 

monk from the neighbuurbood of PanupoUs and forced him tu worshiiJ their 

""'idol." These few statemonts suggest tijat Uie religjtm of the pagan Beju in 
essentials mny have resemyed that of E^pt^ but though probable enough it 
would soarocly be sofa to press this viuw^^ There h no hint of the cult of those 
animal gotls tliat so impressed the Greek ami Homan historijms of Egjjkt^s 
decadence. Oti tho other hand, the i^'^steia of sbmiianiam described by Makrizi 
suggests the existence of anc^tor-wor^hipL The^^ lieja [of the desert of Ajdabond 
AIoa] * . ^ aro alUl given to idolatry . . . following their priests in all 

tiungs. KaoIj family has a priest wlm erccii a tout of akina in which ho 

practises his vocation. When consulted he strips himself and enters the tent 
baokwarde. He comes out Iteluiving os a maniao or cpilept and says: The spirit 
i; 4 iliites you nnd ad vines you Ui give up a particular j outdo j for such and Eueb a 
tribe is about to attack you. , . . When they determine to move their 
eucampiuciit, tlie priest loads tlie tent of which I liave spoken on the Imck of a 
camel which bears no other load. They allege that this animal rises anr! travels 
iss if heavily luden, and that it sweats profusely alLliough the tent is absolutely 
empty/' ^ 

The pagan GtUla liciieve in a high god called Wak,* who, a* Miss Wemcr 
statas, is not clearly diEtinguiahed from the «ky ^ neverthelea^, Wak is frequently 
uddre^sixi in prayerj. and Miss Wemer consideni that mure worship is paid to 
Wak than to the ancestral ajiirits* The mutiiie warship of the recent auocstors 
is smnewhat oa foliowa:—A bullock in saeriSced on tJic grave on the day of biirial 

* ^ 0 / vol p. loa 

* Qu<iU}d by Qualremurfi, vpn vol ti| p. 133* 

^ Tol ibpft 130; 131. 

* It i« posiiU« UiAt the adojaiMU by the ol E^piaii dcitiei may have been 

Quati^iu^c^ ap, ci^ pp, 152 ,153. 

* LitUTwaD, he, eU^ Minn Wumef lElomui me the correct name ii Wkiti, gf whicli Wak h 
the gcnitivi^ 
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and eaten by the grave-diggefR Some time later another bullock is killed anti all 
the dead loan^s relndres are idTited to the feast, which is held in a shed 8 |iecially 
built for the jiurpoae. Probably this marks tlie end of the period of mourning- 
It ifi coatomaiT for anyone who passes a grave to put some tobacco upon it. 

The Barea ond Kiiuaina, who, aooording to Munamger, exhibit no traces of 
degenerate Christianity such as is found among the Bogus, recognise oao gwl who 
is lord of the xiuiverse. Yet he is not woreliipped. nor has be any dealing with 
mankind. The cult of the fleaul seems to be of more importance, a speoial 
festival is held in November after the harvest, which Munxinger siteaks of aa a 
feaatof ** thanksgiving,propitiation and remembrance of the dead.*'* Every house¬ 
hold makes a (quantity of beer, mid a small i)Ot is eet apart for each dead member 
of the family for a couple of days, after which it la drunk by the living. It la 
a time of peacemaking, dancing and singiag, and only after this feast may wild 
honey bo collected.* 

All those Nibtic and holf-Homitic tribes concerning whose religious beliefs 
we liave deflDite information beUevn in the existence of a high god who, broadly 
speaking, evnoeras himself little with the alfaira of mankind, the regulation of 
which 18 held to depend ou man's own ertbria. seconded by tlie spMta of the dead 
and jok), whose benevolent interest is invoked by prayer and aacrifioe. 
Although toteinic or other fonua of animal cults exist in some of these tribes they 
do not seem to cause confnsioH; the totemB are on a totally distinct plane to 
that occupied by the high god, while totemism fusee so readily and lo^catly with 
the cult of the dead tliut the two lieliefs do not exert any mutually diaintqgrative 
action, hut rather reinforce and tend to periietuate i>ach other. Thus, among the 
Pinka, whose religious beliefs 1 ha^io dcsonbed at length elsewhere,* the social 
OTganiration ia into a number of tutemic clans, and although some of their pmyera 
licgin NyatieK ib Kvxir, " God and our Ancestoia,*’ it m the latter that are feared, 
propitiated and invoked in the affaire of everyday life, and it la to them tliat 
ahrincs are raised, while in some caaeii in which appeal is made tiotuinally U* 
Pengdit the form suggests that he has been confused with the jok. Moreover, 
even die h^h gud Nyalicln perhaps most often called Dengdit, is ta>lieved by the 
Nird Dinka to have nilc<l the tribe in human guise long ago, and the Adero clan 
of this tribe liave the rain (d^) os their toteuL* 

t Miumoger, (MafrikitnitiA* p 473i 

> Munemger, (o6. fit. 

* tIjMtiugii' tiilfiifctopifilin of Ritigian ttful Js^hietf am. “Dialut,’* vet, iv, pp, 704—71^ 

* Tba Nid Dinka tnj' that the &nt ancetUor of ttie diui appeand fraui the iky aa a yoitog 
vDmau pregnant with her first chilA Tlie people revemntialJy fotmed a cirde rou:^ bar, killed 

and ihea rubbed her from head to foot witli the belly fat Next they built for bar a 
hut withoat a door. Here, a month later, her child wu born, and she called to the people^ who 
broogbi uittle, which abe told them to go and aacrifioe. When they ca me back they found her 
uiiraing a uarvelloua babe with teeth tike an adult, aud tears of b)eo<L Then the nuitber said 
to them i ** Thia la your Adin, took alter him well, for I can stay with yon no louger,** Ae ahe 
apoke, the miu came down in torrentai and therefore the boy woe Called Deng (Rain) or 
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I rmy ccntimie my brief re™w of Dlnlm religion by pointing out that 
importAnt m bt the part played by the suoestral spirits in tho everynlBy life of 
man* they are not thought to be oonceitied in the ^ring of rain, this being a 
matter for Dengdit or NyaHch hlmeelf^ who musl be approached by the rainmaker 
of the tribe, who in each generation i near nates the spirit of the great ancestml 
mimuaker (i^. pp, 671 fi seq.). 

Among the Shillnk there is a quite geneml belief that the spirits of the dead 
are everywhere, and that sometimes they come to their descendants io dreams, 
and help them if they are ill or give them good coqnsel, but this belief does not 
Appear to liave given ri^ to my oolt of the dcn(f oompamble in intenfflty with 
that existing among the Dinka, its place as the working religioD of the tribe being 
taken by die cuU of Kyakang tho semi-divipo ancestor of their Idiige, in whom }m 
spirit is iminaiieot. The Stulliik think of Xyukaug aa having been human like 
themselves, and as having led them to the land they now oeeupy. He was the 
Brst of tlieir kings and die ancestor of their royal hetnx!* though unlike his recent 
successors he did not die, bnt dieappeained during a tumpest. His haliness is 
eapecklly ishowu by his poeition in relation to Jnok the high gcid of the Shllluk, 
who made iiiAn and order&d all tlungH. Juok is formless and invisilile, and like 
the mnd is everywhere at onoe. He is far above mankind and Nyakang, aud 
does not concem himself with tho affairs of sveiy-day life. Sfeverthelesa, certain 
of the sacrifices oSered to Nyakaiig by the Shillnk king have no other object then 
to enable turn to move Juok to send rain. Apart from the ram ceremony Juok 
is scarcely w<mdjipped dipootly,^ yet hia uame ocenre in such common greetings os 
yimiti JvKik, ^ May Juok guard you,'' 

Practicolly nothing h known aliout tlie religion of other Nilotio tribes, hut I 
found that the Shir^ the tribe living immediately to the south of the Diuka 
(imd not unoomuionly confused with the Bari),, have a god Long e Ke corres- 
ponding to the Diuka I>eiigdit, and a form of ancestor worship which resembles 
that of the Dinko, The ancestral spirits linger about the rillage and 

look ftficr their detscendants, but they ala) semi sickness and must bo placated with 
ufierings. 

Turning now to the half-HAmites, the Nmdi have a supremo deity AiuAp or 
Arista, identified with the aim, though, as noted by Sir Qharlea £Uiot in hia 
Introthieiion to Mr. Hollis' book, we "are led to suppose that ho ie a benevolent 
and powerful, but aomewlmt vague deity/'* The cult of the dead is much more 
dfiveltn^ed. The spirits of the deceased (™.t) [iroteet their living kinsmen, but, 
03 among the Diuka, they also send rioknesa and the spirit respoorible for tho 
iliflorder must bo discovered and propitiated. 

Dengdil (Gimt Hain). He ruled tLein for a long tims suid, whoa be was very old, dtsappuarwi 
ui ■ great 

^ Wfiitemmflti (pp. cfL, 171), howoTort gi™ a prayer to Jook Laving uo refer&iiee to 
rrin-tuuking. 

• The yandty pu lix. 
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It ift less oasT to Bumciariee Itie religion of tbo Uaaaj. Njiiteru-Soiv, " The 
Beginner of the Earth," who arrangecl the pienent oriler of things, seems a fair 
representative of the Nilotic and half-Hamitic high gods, bnt it cannot be said that 
there in any clear evident* of the part played by ancestisl apiriU. 

The Snk believe in a vagus Supreme Being who made the earth iind is tlie 
nniversal father, whom most men call Torotut, “ the Sky," hut some lint, “ Rain."* 
The account given of the death ceremoiuea snggeste that the spirits of the dcofl 
play the same part as they do among the Nandi; some at l^st inosa into snakes,* 

Among the Bantu-speaking tribes of East Africa die Akaiuba recognize an 
Imiiereoual deity Jingai, or Miilungn, who lives in the sky, and a host of ancestral 
spirits, who stand in tlie most intimate relation with the living.’ 

m 

The Cult of Divine Kinga respoaaible for the Production of Rain, when the 
High God may assnme the Form of a Rain God. 

The ohiefft of the Dinka aiul the kingA of the Shill uk are regardeil aa bemga 
almost divioe, uiion whoi^ <K>rTeet ooniioot the preservaliou, or ot least the 
welfare^ of their people tfepeoeb. Iti faotp they belong to that class of ruler to 
whom Profesiior Fm^f applies ttse name Dirine King^p IwlJoveil to iucamate the 
ill vine spirit j anti who were periodically killed leat that spirit ahuiild siifler froru 
ita tetentioii in an ageing body,, Every Diuka high chief ia killinl iu hiB old 
Jige, tlua being done at his own reqnest with all oeremouy and nevoiexio^* Tlie 
Shillnk king was also alain by his aubjecLs, nor waa Ids death [mtponed uutil, 
in his old age» he felt Lliat he Iiail done all t-luit he could for hia but 

he was kille^I while still in vigorous midille age directly his wive» com|>lamG<l 
that his gciierative faculties were weakening. The Wawanga, a tnlm of Bantu- 
.^^peaking Kavirondo oi Britisli East Africa, also kill their king^and there ftpjjeara 
to te little doubt but that the king in a ^’semi-divine [^tiforiago . . « ^rst 
and foremost', a priest or mcflioiiie nmtL , , There is also a &3inewbiit 
cloae reaemblnnoe between the rite as earrieil out by the Wawanga and tlie 
Shilluk^ The custom of king-HUing,, in a ^niewhat uiudified form, is altio found 
among tho Banyoro, a people with u foreign (Galla) aristocracy^ Their kings 
lull] to take their own lives while they were still in the full poasesriou of their 
facnhies and before their bexiily vigour was impaired by the Tavage^!? of disease, 
** soon ns the king felt imwcll and tliought he was about to diCr he called his 
prinai[^ chiefs, and, after ^liscusaing aflalra of state with them, in councP he 
went to a private housc^ where only his chief wife waa allowed to visit him* 
There he asked her for * the cup/ tlie [xurnoned cup , , , and having received 

it at her Iiands be djuined it and in a moment was dead. . , , If the king 

A IL TV, a Beck, 

^ Beech^ vp. pg. 90 kdeI 99. 

^ Beceh,, ftp. c£i^ pfi. Sa-dGl 

^ K_ K I>imda«i ** Thu W&wusga uul Otlier Tribes of tb* Elgon Matricl,^ in tlii* JuqrnnV 
voL 1013. 
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falteTe^if or VfHa too ill to 4flb for the cup^ it ’Wsas bias wife^& sad diity to a4ieiiii^let 
the poifton. His death was kept secret for a titrie. , , , The publie auuouiiee- 

mem. of the death was nmde hj tlie efiief milkuiftii,"'* 

It rematna to loq^idre whether there k evidenice tliat at aay time the Egj'piiao 
king was cereiuoniallj put to Jeatlt Uke the Uinka nuiLziiokera and the di\ine khigs 
of ilitf Shillok. It ie obvious that nothing of the sort ticcarrotl in hiatorie tfmesi 
yet even at the height of Egypt's power ceremonies were performed which crtn 
sc&roeiy be explmned in nay other ivay than that tliey arose at a reiuotc timt? when 
the king was not allowed to die nntnirallj^ bui^ after a more or less dofinite period 
of uhice. was sent to Oairia by violence, aocomjjaidod by Biich Hglj ceremonial as 
l^dtted so great an oceauiou in the riRtioti's history. 

The K*i festival of ancient EgjiJi seeme to Ijo a snrvivBl of the euatom of the 
lii^remoulal kjliitig of tlic king. The e^sentjal iK>int of the ceremtmj" wtm the 
identification of the king, though still livings with Osiris the gcnl of tlie imiler- 
world^ with whom every pitnis Egyptian wim nuitcil at hia deatiL The oldesi 
repicseatation of the ceremony which Im ocine down to ub is that on the mace 
head of King Xarmer. This showa the king as OsbiK aeated in a shrine ni the 
to[) of nine stops and holding the tlail commonly held hy the god. At one mh 
of the spaflc in front of the king are a number of atandarde, the first of Avhioh is 
the jackal Upwawat/* the opener of the ways/^ dcBcribe^l on the aca) nf King Zer 
as *' lie wdio oijcna the way wljen thou advanoeet towante the underworld/' TIhb 
seal ehowa King Zer bs Osiris prcociied by Upwawat and the ostrich feather, the 
emblem of lightness csr Hikace, calletl the sf^-shrd whicli is iit fronts** upon which 
the deceased was snpposed to ascend. “ Here, then,*^ quote Professor Petrie/ 
**tbe king^ iileotihetl with Osiris, king of the dead,, lias before Iiim the jackul-god,^ 
who leads the deach aud the c4^tricb feather^ which symbalizes hb rectiption into 
the sky/' 

Later rlbctiveriea do but confirm the siiggestioii that tlie gre^t feature of 
the sed festival was thf^ Oftirification of the king. No doubt in historic and even 
in proldiynostic times this a[iothcosis was ceremonial, the Wng was not killed but 
continued hiii reigii as Oairis. Nev^ertheless, it h known tiisl in twm caees aji 
fkiiTide figure of the deified king w'os treated as a detful king, no doubt in a sense 
ii^riled lis liaviug died at his sed feaat, Mr. Howard Carter found buried iu a pit 
at Thetjes the seateil figure of a king of the dynasty Mentuhotep^ repreE&ented as 
clothed in a timio coiuing ilown to the wrisLs, as in the Osiride figures of Pepi and 
other early kings/ The other example h furnished hy tlte remaLns found hy 
Prflf^?^Jsor Petrie in a ruin on the summit of the liighcs^t liill of the desert plateau 
in the immediate neighboiirlitHHl of Tbebea, The*e included a fragment of a seated 
figure of Sankh-ka^ra^ o king of the eleventh dynoiity, wearing a cloee-litting 
garment coming down and covering the wrist, besides ttie remains of a saroophagiie 

^ ToTiHftjkii {fnd toL ii* pp* fiS9-330. 

* irti 1906, jk 183. 

* 1009, p. 0. 
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lid with many gmOitL uj)on iu We must then pictwms a cennU^ph or iniitatioii 
sarcopliaguflj with toll moutding, pilaster framings and a eeparfttc lid with cornice, 
et 4 miliDg freely aec^iblc in the cliapeh where there in no truce of a well ov Lomb 
pit. And along with it waa a seated figure in OaLride dreas ae worn at the 
foslivnL The liiue^ftone eenetapji waa not merely a niche or alirine for the fignrOi 
Qt it woitld not httw ha^l a Bcpamie Ud, well finished at Ihe jouvt and rough 
uDtlemeath. That. lid proves iliat a cenotaph Raruophagus existed^ tlie inside of 
which vim iiivklble,"^^ It j^ems that thiki evideiieep all i^ointing ta the Oeirifioation 
of the king* can have bnt one meaningr namely, that the scd ceremony reptiesents 
the actual kilUtig and burial of the king which regularly took place in prehistoric 
times^ Bs it does auioug the ShiHuk at the praaeut day» 

One other point m^y be mentioned as illustratiiig the cloee similarity in tl^e 
Xilotio and Egyptian ccremomea A representation of the ^ festival discovered 
at MempJiiB in 1Q09 shows the atufTed or dried aims and cheat of a man being 
carried hehind the king. Frofesaor Petrie suggests that these ore the reoiains of 
a deified king “ probably the relic of the king Osiris preserved in the MoteUte 
nome . « h. wtdeh were used in the InYestiture of the ruler from early timee/"^ 
Fnrthar," these anus were perhaps at finst the actuai dried artne of the Oairia- 
King. p * * In historic agec they were probably a cartonnage model of a chrat 
and arroa which were carried lo the investiture^ and laid on the shoulders of the 
new ruler to confer the virtue of tho royal oIRce^''* 

In support of the suggestion that the divine king may cease to be pnt to 
death and yet maintain hia imporlatice aa prieet-kiug I may refer to the sim or 
priesl^-king of the Bogos, a psgou tribe of Abyssinia with some 2,0DQ adnlt malo^f^ 
of whom abfiut a tfaiid ere SchmagiJlip the descendants of one Gebre Tarke the 
founder of the nation^ and constitate the ruling aristocracy^ Hie Ik^os are 
jiaatoral Hamites and are deacribed by Mnneioger ue by no means African 
i Negroid) in type^ Their skm variea in colour from pale yellow to black, their 
haiTj though thick and coarse^ ie not woolly, end their featiirc$ ore Euer and more 
regular than those of their Tigre neighbours^* Tlie stjn Ib bead of the whole 
tribe, his offico descending in the direct line from father to first-born soiip the sim 
succeeding to hia new poaitioa of dignity after facting in isolation in his hut and 
washing his whole body in the water with which his fatlier'a body hiid been 
la'ashei Munzinger describes the mm aa sacred and ioviolahJe, oiic wboii-e oihee ia 

3 gantuk, 1000, p. 5. 

■ q/ Apri«it p. V(L 

^ Palaet tt/Apr^f loe, tii, CoDjiecnitiini by meami qI thfl bodily yf a gr^Ai pmle- 

cisscir contin'Sfld [a ^g|pt to a luueh later period. Mskriri recorrij that in tht tnontli of Sbatwiv 
of th« year ftJ 1* ttio Veuetiaua curii^ away from Alexandria the head uf St. Mark. ^ The 
Jireoblte Chri^ioiu were BOitij grieved by tbia theft, wbldi they ni^dwl m a di^aAter to Uielr 
religiom For whan the Patriii:rcfi wsih ylyotui he proceeded to Aiyxaadrui, where thiB head was 
placed in hia arma. They were indeed pcrmiaded riiat withoei this cereiDony bit itutaJlarion 
wu TBlid^'^—Quatriffin^rep vp- voL ii, jiu 

* Mniiziiigcr, Ulttr efw Sitttn nnd der 1050, p. 60, 
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a sBcrameat ensuring a liesvealy blessing, an anointed king without myal power, 
by wliicb be apparently means teiuporal power, for be goe^ on to aay that in other 
coautrioa he would bare bocome a real king and coneider^ that only the jealoney 
of the pastoral nobility lias prevented it bBre. Hie tribe gives the tiiti a atate 
liriiss and its ruembera appear to be jointly respotiaible for hia comfort and food 
Bupply, while even if he be a prtor nniii bh blood is rated higher than that of the 
proudest noble. Considering that the religion of the Bogoa shows traces of 
Christian inAuence and the advance in sodo-political orgauimtion that bos been 
mado by the vast majority of the Aljyssinian tribes, remembering too that 
Munzingerifi work on the BogoQ cx>Deanied predominantly with their social 
organization and legal customs, it seems reasonable to rcrgard the as a divine 
king^ and perhap a minmaker, although like the priest-king rulers of the half- 
Hamites he is not put to death by bis people* 

Having indicated that tlie rulers of Egypt and the klaga or chiefs of the 
Nilotes and lialf-Hamitea belong to the of Divine Kings, it temams lo 
oonajder w^hether it can bo shown thfit they are (dno roinmakeiSj that is to sajj 
are they believed to coutTol the weather eo eJlectively that the due supply of 
wAtet uecessaiy to tho country is dependent iijMia thdr actions f It wiU bo ^en 
inimeiliatcly that there Is no doubt as to this in the case of the Niloies; it is 
ahiiost os oertnJu for the tialf-Hamitea; but» when conmdering the powers of tho 
Egyptian king, there nr^ certain sj^eial eircmnstauces ^hich must be taken into 
considemlion. 

In the first place, TJpiicf Egypt b a country tn which rain falla at auch 
uncertain intervala that it plays no jjart in the economy of the land^ its place 
being taken by tlie inundation of the Nile* Secondly, our records of the earliest 
dyuaste indicate that these had advoiiocd farther on the rood lo civilization than 
any otlier Hamitic or partially Homitio people In the African continent Never¬ 
theless, the great maoe head of Bietakoupolis, dating bock some aix or aeven 
thousand years^ one of the earliest monuments upon w*hioh is portm)'^d the king 
of Upper Egypt, shows his xuajesty maugurating irrigation works with a hoa of the 
pattern stUI in use. The scene is so inteiesting and Enggeative riiat 1 may be 
allowed to quote Professor Petrio's description t " The main part of the muoe is 
ocenpied frith a record of public worib i^arformed by the king. The centra! 
figure is the Mug standing with a hoe in both hands, Eefore him is a man 
holding a bofiket for the earth* and beyond that there tins been anothor man 
holding a bunch of care of corn. Above these are the usual standard-beiirers of 
the amiy, md iin mod lately in front of the king's head is his title—^the rosette, and 
his name—the Scorpion. Behind him are two fan-bearera, and the open country 
with growing pkijte. Beyond thikt is the end of a festal subject, which is the 
couchisiou of the scene before the king. In tlie apt^T part are figures in 
palfmc|uinas . * , Below them is a row of women with long hair, dancing, 

" Below the king are tepiesenkHl the irrigation works which he is 
inaugurating. Two men are engaged m making the banks oti opposite aides 
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of tlie a third In mimiiLg forward wiili a hoe; the attitude with lietit 

hnees - . . is drawn from the appeai^nce of a mm when rnimiiig through 

long gmsJi. Above iiim ia a palm tree growing in m etieJosure of teeds boimd 
with cordsp tike modom Kgj^pUiiJi fiBid-feiices, By the aide of that is the prow of 
a boat on the canal. At llie Ix^ttom, acroHi^ the canalp stcLud? a hut built of reedb 
bound with cords. . . 

There is a fifth d)Hiiaty iuauripLiDti in Wady Mitgliam^ which tieeimi to rofer to 
the king Ne-iisor-ra in hb water-mipplying i^aiuoity. The scene b tUvidcd Euto 
parts, on one aide Is the king auiiting the enemy; on the other is nn cnomioua 
water vessel on a supported m three (life) aigtia. On the veasel are the 
titles anil name of the king, while above it me two inficriptiona reading ( 1 )Lord 
of foreign landsand (ii) ^ Ho givea cool water*‘'^ 

Thero b a passage in the insoripLioiis of the temple of Eedeaiyeh" in which 
8eti L the cUgging of the well near which the tctnple was snl^sequontly 

buiH,. which suggeatA that it was the king only that could more ''the god*^* 
to grant water, but I do not wish to lay too much stress upon this and similar 
{^addage^^ since the Dommon style in which the kings of Egypt record their aets 
lava continual stress on the close relationship existing between them and the 
gods. Perhaja ratliar more weight may be aacribed to the aihlrccs of the court to 
Karnes II. ujioii the Kubbin atele* though oven here the langnage is abmrdly 
inflntefj. ""If thou gay^t to the water "Cotne upon the mountain' the flood 
comes forth quickly after thy wordp far lhau art Ec in liniba^ and Khepri with hb 
true form/'* 

Much liettor evidence is ofTered by the stele at Abu Siiubel concemeil with 
the maniage of Eamesec IL with the daughter of the Hittito king, and ihb is 
confinnod by a poeiio fragment in the Papyrtis AnustasL The inscription on the 
afcele reads: hb majeaty took oonneel [for] the army with his own hemrtr 

saying: " \^Tiat are these newcomers like! Wlien there goes not a nics»enger to 
Zabi in those days (»f Hood on the npper [heights] Ui winter/ Then he o^ored an 
oblation for [—] and for Sutekh. Then he eame [p^ysaying; " Heaven b— 
niul earth b under [thy feet.]* Tliat which thou coiumandeat b ail that liapjiens- 
Thou—-to Hiake the Uoud and the cold u[)on the [heighla] . , ^ which thou 

hast assigned to me. King Bameses (IL)." Tlion hb father^ Sutekh, heard every 
[wor](L . , /** 

" Though the language is obscure it b eWdent^ as Breasted iiolnta out 

* voL h jijk 0-10^ 

^ Lepsius^ vaL p. 15^ 1 Aui Indebted to Murruy fijt drawing my attantioo 

Cd this PCisiia, n« welt u for bur re»dbg cf tba two ioHcriptioiu. 

* Th^ TiUagi! of Rcili^iyeh is on diu Nib, nbout S niij^ above Iklfn* Hie temple 14 in the 
dswrt, about U7 milea wit of tho niExleni viJbij?*. 

^ Siich puKigs ju “ &«k»ld tbu fod hua f*rfoniifid lay petitiaa and he his bruiiglii to nifl 
watsf upott the moan lama*—Brwted, AMftU III p 172, 

* Brcjn^ted, op. ci^, Itl, £33. 

* Breuatech o^lp. nf., IIL 
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eit, IilX that HatneMs was disturbed at tbe difficulties hb visi tors would lia^ne 
to face owdog to their ttsvelliag duiiDg the rainj season. He accordiitglj' 
approached Sutekh with eu ofTeriug to ensore gooil weather, just as Katahepshu 
Itsd made on olTeriiig for favoumblo weatheir to " Hathor, mistress of Pimt,'* before 
the de^narture of the Piuii eaitedition.’ 

Moreover, the ucooimt in the Pspyrua Anastaai makes the matter dear. The 
poet imagines the Tfittite king sendii^ word to the chief of Kode, presumably one 
of his vassals, bidding iiiiu prepare to accompany lum to EgjTJt. The I^ptian 
king’s p<*wer over the *' wator of heaven " is <s&]ieoially tnetitioiied, and he is dearly 
regarded as the semi-divine or divine rainmaker. 

“ Equip thyadf that wo may proceed to Egypt, 

That we may say: ‘ The Sliest of the god oomes to paaa.' 

Let us make overtures to Eamosos II.^ L[iiB] P[roeperity] H[calth]t 
Fur he gives breath to whum he wilh 
And every country lies at his disposition. 

Kheta is in hU power jilone, 

If the god ACCepEs not hia offerJug, 

It (KheU) sees no rain. 

For it is in the power of Remeses (EL), L{ife] P^roaperity] H[odth.], 

The Boll, loving vdor.'^ 

Taking olL thtae statementa into cemsidoration tliere seems no roaaou to^oult 
that, aeon from one aspect, the Pharaoh was the " ■water-erpert "* for hie people, 
who tocogtiiiied liis power over the weather and logically extended this to the 
control of the “ water of heaven " in thotfe areas in which the rainfall was regular 
enough to be of importance. As far as I have bean able to ascertain there is no 
recon] mnee the early dyuastio period of the ting inaugurating the irrigaticn of 
the hind, but there can be little doubt that throughout the historic period the 
ruler of Egypt was associated with the ceremony which each yoor initiated 
the irrfgatioii of the land in the aBigliboarliood of bis caiiital. Mokrisi wriliijg 
of the time of the Arab conquest says that a virgin in gay apparel was thrown 
into the river as a ssoriilce to obtain a plentiEiii irinnElatioiL ‘Amr, the conqueror 
of Egypt, prohibited this custom, but oven in liutii’s diuo a truncated piiki or 
cono of earth called armuh (the bride) was rdaed some little distance in front 
of the dam shoitly before the date of the great ceremony. The HTHsth was washed 
away by the risiii^ waters, generally a week qi fortnight before the clam was cuL* 

‘ Brosaied, op. cA., II, gas. 

* BtviwttH}, (jjp, ci'r,, TI], 426, 

* Magiriiuu suppcKipd io have ipcdsl coatral over jiartiotiisr upects of uatare itrv coimuott 

unoug tmciyilueU peojilm, Surb mea are in a bcbms d«}urtua[ital «xpvrU. Often, u unimg 
the Zutu-KaHiT uii] wmie bnlf-Hsmitei (iVtAv> P- expert is merged in tbe aU-nMutt 

■uAgicuin Of « witeb^f^etor," bitving well ai[fh uaivenwl power, So doubt such sTocmtiKiu lied 
occurreti Lu the case of the PhaHch, yet, In iiutanoes *Uch *a tJiet just refetred to, one nepeet of 
his Tiuiiiy‘e£diKl rvU^ooe urtlvjtiES ts uolated for the moiuent ojcliI considered as indspetideut. 

' E. MT, Ijue, J/ffunen ojaf Cuefomu uftke ilodem p, WO (Liudiin, 1699^ 
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Korden, writiog La 1757> records how ” the bashaw ami hia beya go with a gnmd 
retinue to the ceremony of opening the bank,"' while Lane refera to a anidl 
bnilding of stone whicli had become a min in his time from whioH the gmudeea 
used to witne^ the ceremony, and he states that it was upon ita 6tto that the tent 
for tlio oHiciala coneemed in the cemtnony waa pitched.* 

The following account taken from Lane’e work shows the importance of this 
festival as late as the middle of Uie tunetcenth century:— 

" In the aftemoou of the day preceding that on wbioh the dam is cut, 
uomorous boats, hired by private parties for pleasure, reiatir to the neighbourhood 
of the entrance of the Canal. Among these is a very large boat called the 
■ Aknbeh ' . . . painted for tha occasion in a gaudy but rude maimer. . . . 
Ii is vulgarly believed that ihia b«*at represents a magniGcent vessel in which tho 
hgyptians iiswl, before the conquest of their country by the Aralw, to convey 
the virgin whom it is said tliey threw into the Nile, It snila from IJoohlk about 
three hours after noon, taking passengers for hire, men and women. , , . It 
is made fast to the bank of the isle of Er-Godah, immediately opposite the 
entrance of the Canal, , , , In many boats the crews aniuse themselves and 
tlicir i»BBflengera by ringing, often accompanied by the dambnkkeb and Eummtirah \ 
and some private parties hire [irofesaional musicians to add to their diveirion on 
the river. . . , In the evening, before it is tiark, the exhibition of fireworks 
commences, and this is continued, together with the firing of guns from the 
^ akabeh * and two or more gunboats, every quarter of an hoar during the aighL 
. . . Tlic fireworks whioli are displayed during the night consist of little else 
than rockets and a few bine lights. The best are kept till tlie morning, and. 
exhibited in brood daylight during the cutting of the dam. ... 

" Before sunrise a great nnmlter of workmen bepn to cut the dam. . . 
With a kind of hoe the dam is cut thinner and thinner fTOUj the back (tlie earth 
being removed in baakets and thrown mam the bank), until at the top it remains 
about a foot thick. This is accomplished by about an hour after sunrise. Shortly 
liefore this time, when dense crowds have asisemhled in tlio neighbourhood of tlie 
dam on each bonk of the Canal, the Oovernor of tlie metropolis arrives, and 
alights at itie large tent before mentioned, by tite dam. Some other great officers 
are also present, and the Juidee attends and writes a document to attest the fact 
of the river's having risen to the height sufficient for the opening of the Canal, 
and of this operatiou liaviug Iweu performed; which important document is 
despatched with speed to Constontinople. Meanwhile the firing of guns and the 
display of the fireworks cciDtimie, and towards the close of tl» ofiemtioii the lest 
of the fireworks are exhibited, when in the glaring sunshine they can liardlj* l<e 
seen. tVlieu the dam has iieeu cut away to the degree above mentioned, and all 
tho great officers whoso presence is required have arrived, the Governor of the 

* F. L. Kordvn, TVuwti I's and ATuita, p 03 (Loudon, 1707), 

* Lulf!, Op, p, 
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nietropolia thmwa a purse o/ siaai] goJd coins lo the labourers, A Iwafc^ oti board 
of whicsh is an officer of the late VTOee, is thvti propellwl agaiMat the aarrew 
of earth, anrl bienking the alii^ht harrier, imsev throuoh it, aad descends with tlie 
catareot thus formed. . . . Just as his boat approaches Uie dam, the Governor 
of Cairo throws into it a purse of gold as a prosedt for him, Tbe remiuas of the 
dam are quickly washed away by tlie mBui of the water hi to the bed of tlio Canal, 
and numerous otijer Iwata enter, pass along the Ciuial throughout the whole 
length of the oity, and some of them several miles farther, and return. 

■’ Formerly the Sheykh el-Buled, or the Bilsha, with other great officere, 
presuied at this /ete, which was oelobrnted with nmch pomp; and money was 
thrown into the Canal and caught hy the populace, acme of whom plunged into 
the w'iter with neta, but several lives were generally lost in the scrtuuble.''^ 

A tolorahly detailetl account of the rainmakers of the XiJotio Diiika has !»en 
published eleewhere.® It must be understood that the Binka consist of a congeries 
of tribes, in eacli of which one man, the bdhi, is supreme head in tluj politioo- 
religious sphere, and this man is the raicmiaker of hia tribe,® 

One Biyoniit is the ftatn and rauimaker of ttie Bor tribe, and he altm exerts 
considerable inUtience among tlie ueiglibouriug iHXjrer and weaker Tain Biiika, who 
have no cattle and live in sniall and scatterEd aomniimlties among the marshes, 
TIh? following iufonuatiun waa derived from him. and indicates the ponitiou of the 
raimuaker in relation to the high god Dengilit, In each of the eight rainmakore 
who precedetl Biyordit there was immanent u great ami powerful spirit caUed 
Lerjdu, now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite simply that at his death Lcrjiiu 
will pass into his son. Jiear a hut belonging to Biyordit there is another, 
constituting a shrine, in which tlie /ot of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less 
constantly. Within tliis hut is kept a very Bacreul sq-pear, also called Lerpiu, and 
before it staude a post called nV, to which are attoclieil the horna of many btdlocks 
saoiiflccd to IjCtpiu, Behind tljo hut there is a bush of the species called akvi, 
which must not be out or damaged in any way, but wliioh atniiigure are allowed to 
npproBcli without the least cereiuosy. The nioi bush is clearly tlie least sacred 
part of the shrine, yet its presence is ^sential, for the j'ok leaves the hut to come 
to the oAoi during the great riLmrDnking oertincny, and the slight i^ctity of tbe 
akoi at other times is well explained by the abreuce of the jbl'; 

' E, tv. lane, op. etlr., jip, SOlhKlS. 

* C <3. SeligituLnn, art. “ in Sutingii' /,'sc^cpnvfM 0 / and Kthia. 

S'et evety mao ddhsi ftooi is a miiiuuker, far the idgi 3 ooiuuioiily epokcii at u the 
“ ehiefa " or “ thcyJiJuX of the Dimlui tribes ure called by Uiii name, hi npite of thia^ tl,ere 
doee not appiw to bo any tetuleuey for Tillage ehiidB to atlempt to emulate the niDmaker, Or 
for quiidt pnurthioueri to appear, for Uio auooeaefal rainmaker hu withiii him the ipirit td the 
great labitnakera of the piuit, enJ all recogniu the futility of eompetuig with him. Fiirtlier, tbe 
exlsteooe o< a powetfal euJ auoeeiaful raianuket' uatiinlly leade tboeo who Ike within his 
epher^f iaSiientie to leave all such maitcn to him, Altbengti the antharity of a Stri'n la so great 
M to be practically ahiKiluto, I Leai-d uf an instance Cn «-bicli it had been dinegarded. A bain 
ore told tbe defeat of kii ]ieople at the buida of the Government and Vtitmted them not to 
hght, yet hia people tougbt and were defeated. 
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CeDiraJ ahriucs such a$ that de^oribeiU whereat the uioet importiwit ceretiiomes 
ineliiduig rtiinniflldiig are hekh aJacmg: all the Dinka trlhe«w Tltnt of \h^ 
Stileh tribe h «Lt L 4 u, in tlie Bahr -el-Ghassai pnivincei and the name of the spirit 
imiuanent ia tlieir ruhmiaker is Mabor, It wm obvious t.hat to Lhe Stiish of 
(same miles from Ijiu) the personality of the rain maker was entirely 
eubmer^l in tl^st of the apirit iumianent in hlinp so tliat, when they H|K}ko of 
Matior« the doniiasnt idea in their tnimis was tliat of the ancestral spirit of this 
name working through the Iwly of the man in whoin it was immaueut. 

The min ceremony consifits tif a sacrifice made in the aprin^ (about April), 
when the new inonu i» a few dayn old. It is nvoweflly nmde to the great Jtncestral 
spirit whioh ia telieved to ba lumiaoent in the tain, in orrler to move Dengdil to 
actid min* The folio i^ing out line of the uotiial proc&eiling was obtained from 
Biyordic snd some of Ills old men. in the muming two buUooksare led twice 
round the fthrine, and are Lieil to the ril by Eiyordit; Llien tlie jjeople beat drums, 
and men and women, boys and girKrlaoce round the shrine^ Nothing fiirthor is 
done until the bullocks urinate^ wdien everyone who can get sear the beasts rubs 
Ilia iMsly with Ua; uriuep after which all e^tcept tlie old men go away. Presently 
the bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who sjiears them and cuts their tbroaU. 
Wbilo the sacrifice is being prepared, Lhe people chant, “Lerpiu, our ancestor, we 
have broiiglit you a sacrifice^ be pleaded to catiBe rain to falL^' Hie blooil ia 
collected in a gourd, tranaferred to a pot, oookcd, and eaten by the old and 
im}H>rtiLnt men of tlie okn. Some of the flesh of one hullmik is cooked with much 
fat and left near tJie for some mouths^ yet it le said not to smell unpleasantly* 
and is ultimately eaten by people who have no catUo of their own. Hie fooii left 
near the h said to be for tlw pl\ the meat from the other bulh^ck is eaten on 
tlie Htime <tay^ Tiie Ixmes of £he sacrifice are ihrowm away, hut Lire honis are uddoil 
to tho^ already attaclied to the 

Among the Shir the iwiai ooireBpoiide in function and p^>we^ to the Dinkaifitii* 
and like the latter has immanent in him an anceatral spirit which passes from 
rainmaker to rain maker. In spite of itua 1 oblaitied the impression that less 
confideuee was shown in the than in the Dinka the furmor seemed 

luore mercenary and to have more of the insiiiict of the magicieui making his 
olients pay for the benefits he conferred* and less of the righteonsnesa of a spiritual 
ruler standing in well defined aJid inviolable relation to the higheat powers* Thus, 
although 1 spent more time among the Dinka than amnug the Shir I never heard 
a hint of a Dinka bain withholding min, or uf it being necessary to ihi'caten himn 
On the olhor hamk among the Shir one of the first facts learnt about the min- 
maker ia that he may wdtiihold rain in order to extort cattle.^ The ftiaiai ia 
supposed to hold back tlie rain by burying a gourd filled with w^ator under the fltxjr of 
his house and when the rainy season is late he ia chargeil with l>emg reaponsihle 
for the delay mul is threatened with the li^ss of ids possessions and the death of 
his children and even of hiinself if he does not bring the rain. He will ttien dig 
up tlie gourd and hurl it on the ground so that it breaks and the water It contains 
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h spiltL Aa he iloes this he prity:^. It hud does uoi fall noon the pectple my that 
it miist be another man who h keeping hack the rain^ Xot mach could be teamt 
concemiug the actual rain oerciDoziy^ It waa aaJd that the cuta the throat 
of a black he-goat or aheep^ splits the animal down the fronts and page it out on 
the gnomid; then water b pcmreil upon the liodj^ which is subsequently oaten. 

T1)0 chiefs of the Bari are aiao ralnmakerap and the attitude of their people 
towards them acems much the same as that of the Bhir to their rain chiefs. 
AccountB of Bari rammakiug have been giveu by Mr^ F. Spire' and by Captain 
Jennings Bmmly.^ Both authors lay stress on the precarious position of the 
rainmakor who cannot pruJuoo rain at the proper aeasoiL Tims Spire no tea that 
previotiij to the Brittah occupation it was the custom to kill or severely punish an 
unsuccessful rainnifikeri^ while Jennings Biumly writes: As to rainmakers, of 
courBo, the chief w*Uo live* uoar a hill lis^a a greater reputation than he who lives 
in the plain* The podtiou of a miniiiaker is preoarioiis, however; he has great 
power m long as the ra-in behaves within l^oiuids, as he can always get more goats 
slaughtered up to a oertain amount and feast upon them. But there comes a tUiiC 
when the need is too greats and he is given a last ch&nee. Tlicn an o.v. if they can 
a&brd it^ is slaughtered and a great feast prepared, and some of the blood with 
some round pebbles is put in one of the hollowed stones tiserl by the womon for 
grinding com This ie left on one sidep I preaumo as an ofroriiig to some higher 
power* Tho fi^t ia held witli tnuoh drumming; ut its conclusion, on a given 
sdgnal, ainid dead si!ouce> all retire to their huH ''sd not a sound is made till 
morning. If no ruin ecniefl in three weeks from that day the rainmaker is 
killed . . .*** 

Among the Bhilluk the position of the b'ug as lainuiaker less frankly 
ubvious on account of the great amount of centralization that Itaa uccurreil in both 
the poUtico-ecoaomio and reJif^ous ifpheTBSu Probably bhl$ people is tho best 
oTganiv^l in the Auglo-Egyptinn Sudan ; the king Is absoluto hcMof a state divided 
into districts, each administeped by a chief directly rea[)onftible to the sovereigii and 
acting os his proxy* Nevertheless, there cam tie no doubt that the ku^ h resj^nsibte 
for the due supply of rain to bis eoimtry, md on con ^'deration it will bg wsen tliat 
his pusition is essentially simihij: to that of the Dinka raiurnnkem Like them he 
is a ** divine king who in due cotuse is killed oeteoionially; like them lie has 
within him the divine or semi-divine spirit of a great ancestor/and it is through 
his influenoe that the latter moves the high god Juok to send the min. Thm b 
shown by the part taken by the king in the great rainmaldng ceremony held at 

* Roiniuiking hi Equatorial Afilcfl," JfrurniU of lAtf JjrHcas AWeljfj No. XVIL 
Oetober^ 1&05, 

^ '*Thfr B«H Tribe," Mait^ IfiOS, S*. 

^ Op, cit^ |i, 10, 

* Op. ch., p 10®. 

* A short de«qrlption of the oerpmonj by which the spirit of the ^ietxii-djvme Nyakaiig Is 

tnuumit^ to tho wih be fDond ui my lapor^ ‘^The Cult of Ny^kiing and the^ 

Divine Km^ of the ahiUulL" Other detail# are by WaHteroinm, tjp. cit., |ip, 124, Igb, 
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Faaboda. The king give« n cow nod n huJlock to Kyakang; the cow is added to 
the herd belonging to the shriae, and the bullock is slain by one of the guardians 
of the shrine before the door with one of the sacred s[>eans the king standing near 
the heast shouting his prayer for rain to Xynkang and holding a spear fiointiag 
npwanls in front of him. As much blood as poseiblo is collected In a gourd and 
Ihrowu into the river, auti the fame is done with the bones after the meat hoe been 
eaten by the gnardiaiis, bfach of the dura preser^'ed in the shrine since the 
be^nniug of the last harvest is used in making the merma which is drunk at the 
ceremony. Ineouiplete as this account isy it shows the predominant part taken by 
llte king. Morvover^ the guardians of the ahrioe of Nyakang at Fcnikatig, own 
capital of Nyakang, my lliat the king should himself come to their village to 
perform the mio ceremony. In sjate of this the usual practice is for tlie king to 
send the necessat}’ auinuds and tci allow Ids part to be pcrfoniied by a eul^ttute. 

Turning to the halfdlaiuites, it may be eaid tbai we lack detailed ioformation 
concerning the rel^^oo of any one of their tribes, but it is uevertheleas ptjimble to 
determine that their chiefs are rainmakero. Hjus, am cog the lirfasai the lailm 
(medicine-man) or af’Oil&ont is paramount cldef. Of Lenonu the present la£ho», 
Tfollia says, “ All Moaai acknowledge him us their lonl and iiay tribute to him/’* 
while of the Jfandi he wntcar "The (hboiyot, or principal niedicine-uian, holds 
preoisely the some ixHution as the !&Iasai Ol-oiboiH, that is to say, he is supreme 
chief of the whole race. He is a diviner, and foreielis the future by such methods 
as casting stones, inspeotiiig entrails, interpreting dreams, and propheftying under 
the influence of intoxicaute. He is also skilled in the interpretation of omens atMl 
in the avertiug of ill-luck, . , . 

“The Kandi believe implicitly in the ^mwera of their Or&oi^. They look to 
him for insttuctiou when to comnieiioe planting their croi*; he obtaine rain for 
them, either direct or through the rainmakers, in times of drought; he makes 
women and cattle fruitful; and no war-party can cxjiect to meet with success nnless 
he has approved of tlie expeditieu."* 

The Position of the Body in the Grave. 

The form of burial adopted by the predynoaiic ^}t>tians won in the flexed 
position with the body lying on tlrt aide, all manner of ueeessitiea and luxuries 
being buried with tbe deceased. It is, uo doubt, somewhat bold to regard this 
so-called '‘enibryouie” positioa as peculiarly Haniitic, yet in sjiute of its wide 
distributiou and the paucity of iniormation concerning the methods of burial in 
the Hamito-Semitic zone, there are certain striking coincidences winch cannot 
be passed over as inaignilicant. In this conneotlon it is important to mmemljer 
that Egyptian evidence shows tliat a method of ljurial may be changed eotue- 
whnt sudilenly without any alteratiou in the essential religious ideas of the 

' The JftMa*, p. 326L 

* Tk* p. CapbdB M. Mercker, who u quoted b/ PF(t(e»or Froeer {hteturet OM 

the Early Evtiory of pp US-lUk girwi« junUor icooiiut of the i ..Kj *# 
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people; n^ceaeitieB aud Itixnriea are Blill borieil witli the cotpee, there is, indeed, 
an exaggeration of the care bestoweil upon it, when the dexcd position gives 
place to the extended anil jjamted colfinij and elaborate tnouuinents are auhatituted 
for Akins or mats,' The Densert peopie, whose burials we know as “pajj-grovea" 
telained the Bexed iHisition nntll tbe time of the Middle £iiigtlom*and it {^eraieted 
at least as long in Nubia.^ 

Coming to the present dav.the Bejaof the Sudan, the Somali, and the Ihmakil, 
liave all miopted the Mohoniiuedati method of hurioL This is not the case with the 
Gal la, who lay tbe body on- itl side, but I’aiilitschke* does not record whether the 
Itodj is flexed or extendeil, though he notes tliat food mid drink and the greater 
liart of the valuables of the deceased are buried wjtb him, Mias Werner info rms 
me that tlw Gal la of British East Africa bury in a contracted poaition, thewrpse 
being tieil in this posture, but inhumation is in the squatting, not the Ijlng p^ture. 
Burial in the embiyonie ]>oeition occura among tlie Nilotes, and is practised, I 
lielfeve, by the Shilluk, and certainly by the Shiah Dinka. The latter wash the body 
and shave the bead ; the skin upon whlehthe ooiqisehas bean lying is in the 

grave and the body is laiil on it resting on its tight side with the knees and arms 
flexed, the head resting upon the right hand. Care ia taken in arranging the 
skin to protect the «»rsi so that eartl) nmy not get into them, imlced, a special piece 
of skin may be bid over the upper ear for this puipoEo. 

Tlie rarity of burial os a method of disjiosal of the dtsui among the bslf- 
Hamites makes it imposaible to adduce eriilenoe concerning them, but among 
the Bantu-apeaking Akikuyu, whose phj'siqne and social organization resemble 
that of the half-Hamites, and who, like tho latter, rarely bury their dead, burial, 
when it does occur, is on the aide in tlie Hexed position, and ia “reserved as a mark 
of hotmur for a man who is old and rich, and lias, m the ordinary course, at least 
two grown-up sons to perform tlie ueoesraiy rites. If a man is very rich he would 
be buried, even if ho Itod no grown-up ehildien, four old men performing the 
oereriiony. A woman of very advanced age is also entitled to btirial, because 
^she would liave much intelliganoe.' . . . The old men choosse the site of the 
grave, which is outside the door of the huL . , . The grave ia uearly sejuare in 
shafie, only slightly inclining to the oblong, Tlie body is placed on its wiiie, with 
the knees bent and drawn up, The head rests, if a man, on the (lalm of the right 
hand; if ti woman, on the palm of the left, or it may be plaacd on tlie two liauds 
placed together, palms facing. . . , The whole is folded entirely and tied up in 
the cloihes usually worn, so that not even the head is visible; the oxskiu, or other 
betiding of the deceased, is either also used for this putposc or put finjt in the 
grave. Tlie ornumetits are taken off aud put in the grave sepamlely,”’* 

' It ii bot relvvoiit to the prMcal orgumejit to ducuas haw f»r ibia chaaae may have beeu 
du« to foreiga Lnlliiieoi^ 

* JDiwpafu Parra, pp, 

* A»rA,rot»^etd 5itn»y a/ Sutia, Bollatbi So. t, up. &-13. 

* <^. cit., I, Pi, 804. 

* W, S,aiid K, Iloutledge, JFiYA a PrtMttdi^ Pttfpii, pp. I7 o||t1. 
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The mhflbitAiit?i ef Lhts laj^iistrioe kmfidomtt of Ankolo ynJ Unyoroalao buiy 
in the tieied poeJlion; the Bfthiiivi < 5 omiiut their riilens t« the viUbtge uiAuitre 
hea(?^ eomiuonere ore buried at the door of their huta* bat m both ih^ aniia 

and lugs 6T« doubled up ngiiinst the body, which lies ou its ftids, niid the h^d i& 
iMiit forwHi^l.* The Banyoro place the bo«ly uo its left sirie, with legs and ann^ 
doxed.and ilie iiiittils under the head.* Tlie Ih^jandii do not bury in the flexe^l 
jiositioiL^ 

So much for the frositive evidence; the negative ovidencsej though very 
incoinplnte^ to a certain degree supports ray aTgoment. The least containing ted 
Nuba, those of southeni KordofaHj do not bury in tlie flexed j^iot^ition, neither Md 
the tall NegroiElM who came into Nubia mider the later Ptolemies or during the 
tarly Christian iwriod** while Dr. Derr/a phoLogmpha of tall Negro or Negrt^ld 
burials from Jebel Moj'ftp n^r tJie Blue Nile* show that the extended^ as well m 
tlie flexed portion was in uisc.* Holding ^ I do Umt the Negroids who came into 
wore probably relateii to the Nnltt of Korslofao^ find that the folk of Jehel 
Moya t«rtainly were^ each of these facto ftiipporto the other. 

Continuing fiaiithwanhi and wef^twards from Dar-Nulia so aa to skirt the 
coiinliy of the Nilote^ the eviilenca is all against burial in the enibryouic^* 
{joaition by tlie iii^tieepIwilA of Ktpiaioria. The Aacainle are burietl in a lying or 
Siting |>osture; moreover^ when a king dies many of his wives ate thrown alive 
into his grave to form a for his hotly, their limbs being first broken to 

prevent tbeui struggling. The Bougu inhume in a BipLatting ixiaitioD.^ A Lendn 
chief is buried in the floor of the hut in which ho haa formerly lived. The Irndy 
14 made to take a sitting iwisition by iiietum of clotli wrappings.^ I n some imrts 
of the Congo (north-east) burial is in a square pit dug in the lionsei the hotly liehig 
placed in a aitting ][KHiitioii with the on us folded and wrists fiseil to the shoulders. 
When the pit iH filled uip the grave is Rjirinkletl with ox blood or li^r.'* Tiicse 
e3Uiniples seem to indicate tliat the shorter* copper-coloured tribes to the west of 

■ ttoaiugluuu, p lOl 

■ CuuuIiigiuiJUt cu'-i pjx 30-^1. 

* J. ftoAcw, p. 119* Tht Baganda and tb« Bauyotc, but not tbti Bwhima,. 

^i:;Hric»ed nanieraiii htuufta victJmi m% tls« burul of thifit king. Epocoq «|i«aks of hundreds 

{ ^ 1071 skuglit^rHi, and the ocoooiit given hj Baker of Uic fiuieiid of Komrsal 

King of Ciiyorg |l 310}^ iQldwh thut h large attniber of poopic Thu fact that 

tbc Babinw, wbene uou-Negiti phyniiml diomcu^rii^tici have beau alluded to (fN^ro, p €&T)| do 
not pravido huumli riotiins at the death uf their nilen^ whereu thif m-cfit? Negroid Bmvoro and 
Boganda doH^uau additibna] argnmentin favour of tho rinw idrtady set fonJi (ppL 630^ 637, ru-) 
{.bAt the of West Africa and other wholesale slaught€rlngi are Negro and not 

Hauiitic in Oiiigia. 

* Ar^hfrtd&pcal pf plates accnnipanylng voL ii, cf. Plato vip Fig». 0, f, g* h. 

^ In th# middUr uinl northern Nnba zones ( 0 / 6^1, f.n*) there La much varioty In the 

pemtion of the body* which 11 iquatting at Jobid Ticma and Jebcl Katla Kumn ( Andenuntju 
Some of ihi 3 “ Naba" of NoTthrm Kordofan who formerly buriiHl on thu tiiJo in the flexed 
posture now bury in the extAndwi poaition. 

* Schweinfu^, Hmh 0 / Afruxt^ voL i, p. 303 ;, 

" J(J:kuatcnp Tyeuwia Prodeittmiet roL 14 p* 051 . 

s Wallia Budge, fkim «iKf Me ^_v;rftaa PmwrKiioti^ voL ii* jk 110, 
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the NiloteSp who have been subject to less Uauitic intlnence tlum tlicir eofitero 
uejghWiirHij, do not bury in the etabryonio poaitiou. 

Having iliBCiissed the diattibution of the beliefs aod QUBtoiiis JiBt forth under 
the Bcven heatlings on p. G49,1 may now consiiler the parollelimii of the evoluiiou 
of pulitico-rtocirtl organLaitiott as it exists on the White Nile at tho present liny, 
and Rs it seemfl to have tkvelopwl in predyuastic Egypt. From what has been 
KaiJ when dealing iviih animal culte of anolant Egj'pt H imy ossutned that in 
these early times there were a number of comnumitieSp of the same stock and in 
the mine relatively oarJy stage of dviliaatiotip extending along the baiika of the 
Xile from the Iieatl of the delta to die iidghlii^urLi>oil of the First Cataract.^ ft 
must Iw borne in mind that the iieopb now under disenasion are not the Egyptians 
known to history but " naked, half-aavago peasants/'^ great faun tern, as well os 
skilful iiflhermen/^ whose indnHtrie^ “ may have man lied in nidimeiitaiy eom- 
merce/^* U may be assumed tlmt thoj^e commiuiitiea at times fonglit among 
themselves, hut on Lhbs point we have no evideucfc Tlierc is^ howeveri no doubt 
tlmt towiirds tho cud of the ptetljusstie jieriofl they were capable of combinatiuiip 
and the fragtnent of a skte palette now in Gizeh Museum shows a number of them 
united in uttacking the walled cities of an enemy** 

Attackers and attacked arfs alike ropresented by signSp the majority of which 
also occur as standartk Tlie besieging force ia lepi^nied by a Lawk, two Itawks 
upon standanlB, a aeorpiou, and n lion, each holding a pick with which he is 
destroying the crenelated walls of the cities. The defenders, too. are inLlicmteti bv 
sign^ representing a long-legged birdp perlmps a heron, an owl, a reed/' a building 
of con veil tiunalked artel heraldic form and an uniLiaiuiI form of the ku sign, No 
doubt, aa Grst auggeateti by Professor Potriep^ this represents '^the conquest of 
seven i^-ptian towns by various other tribes or towns who^e embkins are figured 
attacking It is temptiug to auggeet tluit we have hero an early stage in 

the confederation of tho commuidries which later liecamo the nomes, the Scorpion 
Home uiidor its Scorpion king having not yet enie^e<l as loader. In my event it 
cannot be doubted timt at thi& early period some at least of the units represented 

* Thtfr Ulpoufto of tlue of lh«f A^vliMloyied Surrey of N oyn iitdieabe tlial 

of this fAiae miiKik lata N'lilisA Jinich rurtlicr <ifoatL, aud au-m-t* Cif ihw wawa 

HtifliciGat!y **Kgypiiim*' to buxy typioilly purdyawtic E^ptum abject* with ihtiir drad 
(f?/p C(i|ajs:iaJly Bulletin No, 7*pp l^p 14, itfconllufi tin; cnatcDt« of fjmve I of CVjmetery Xi*. 
but thi» MiutUwitnf extaoaic<ii of the pnidyiiEiiitla race need not be oouritlcnjd in the lutaeat 

* Ermun. ji ffttmdwi q/ I^yptiaH. \i, d 

IfrcaAtcd, JltMt^ry oy jj, 30, 

T\ua inroUibly oumua fintn Abydoa, Pspera by ilr. bV Jiad F^fcaaoi* Petria 

afid diBcnfflmg ihiM md othn fuiIi'tljK* cjf the tamtt period wiJl be fomid in the 
of tA,' vot wtSk ItKKJ^ pr, 12^141. paptrr 

M uatnitfd bj photosraplii of ipcctratioi^. All and one more, arc rcpiodMced in 

Jfort, 1000, Fkies C, D, 

* Xuto on A Carr«J Hfate,** /Vw. £ib(, Aixk^ voL xadi, iSOOi^ p. 140 . 
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by animal stondarda ware aootutomed to work together to a oommon end, for in 
the Ecegment of a palette now in the LouTre, fire standards ending in bands are 
represented os pnlUng upon the same rope. These standards are jackol, jackal, liawk, 
hawk, and a sign whioh is apparently that wkieh later beoauie known os the 
attribute of Min of Koptos. 



no. £. 


Breasted argues that there were probably sonie twenty oommunitics, states or 
tribal units of the kind described distribnted along the Nile in Upper li^ypt,^ to be 
united after many years, perhaps centuries, under the Scorpion king who ruled at 
Hierakonpolis, and to whose maoe-hcad reference has been made, We do not know 
nor con we asGOrtain tha number of these early kings who, with their colteaguas 


» E\tt9e$ of p. 31. 
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and rivals of ttie XorLh, were spoken of bf the later Egi-ptianaas Hie " worshippers 
of Horus" aemi-diviiio, iialF-uiytitue figures whom Mauetho simply caUs " the 
Dead/' 

The next step was the an ion of the Xorth and South under Menes, whose 
Buccessora welded the kingdom into that stable oiganization under the firm 
eeittnil control of the king which Is the preminent feature of the Old Kingduin. 

Turning to the Xtlotos of the SuiUm and the tmtives of Uganda we find 
peoples in whom we set* clearly those main stages of development witicb, as 
outlined above, we can determme to liave been traversed by the ^yptiana. Wo 
are still dealing with peoples who, like the early predynastio Sgj'ptiaue, might 
he described us "naked savage peatany/' hunters, and fishermen.* Further, as 
lias been remarked, the Xilotes show no incousiderahle adinbclure with that 
foreign (Hoinitic) blood whieh ran pure or almost pure in the veins of the 
jiredynastic %yptiaiis, as it does at the present day in those of the soutliem Bcja. 
The Baganda, though they liave absorbed leas of this blood, are, or were, titled by 
a royal family, traditionally immigraut from tbs north, who belonged to a race 
of predominantly Homitic stock. Lest it ahonld seem tlmt I am inclinGd to lay 
too much aireas upon w'bat after all may seem a com^nrati^'ely snuill jiroportlou 
of foreign blood in a huge Negro population, 1 may oiioe more refer to the type 
of Shilluk whose photograph is reproduced in Fig*. 1 and 2 of Plate 3tXXVnL I 
wonld point out that there is reason to believe tlmt a comparatively small 
number of foreigners carrying a superior cullnre may impose some at least of 
tlie features of that culture on people of inferior race, even thongh the mass be too 
large to lje influenced considerably in physical characters.* 

If the actual socio-political conditions of the Nilotea be examined »vc find tlrnt 
ilcvelopment I)a.s taken place upon tlie same lines oa those along which Fyyj>t. 
travelteti. Everywhere dnlled by Negro blood this progress bos reached difTcronl 
stages among tlie tribes; nevertheless, the line of development seems to liave 
been identical In the two peoples, and although on the material and technological 
side the Ndotea everywhere show marked inferiority to even Hie protodviittatio 
l^']»tians, it cannot, I think, Iw dented that the magieo-teligioua ideas and 
practices of tlic two peoples agree to a remarkable extant. Moreover, the " dreg " 
miKJscd by the largo amount of Negro blootl in the mixed Xegro-Hatuitic 
popuLitious under cousideration has varied b degree, and it is probably not an 

* I purposely rotiuD lite liuigufega of tIrcMted and Ermiui lest I ohoiiJd be occiijsed of 
nnduly glwLfjlng jfiiotoi or of tnUttUng Ui« Kgjpiiiuui, aororthCli» the opiihota applic<] 
to uative pooplee need noi ajwayii ba construed too literalJy f u far u I can deteniuuo there 
iM Co crideii4% ili*t pTodynuBtic KgyptUua wont naked, and cbougli the nuilca of tho Dinka 

■and of tho SIdlluk du not Wear isvwn u Ida ctolh, their woineu are clothed, as are both aexea of 
the Baipinda. 

* in enppert of this sUtoiUEitt, whidi 1 belieTi! holds good for a ftr greater area th»i. 
tic^ would cite from hfeltunjeia thft dilfereuce in culture nf the fforthera and Suathern 
juattn, and in ladia tlie spread of Aryan beliefs and customs iLtnong the Dmvidiaa and other 

Mn-ArjTin tiilmu 
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oGcideat tliat ihe mo^t adv^ancatl and ftt^ble sociio-politicftl otgatiixalion exLstiug 
auion^ tliG Nilotes is to be fomitl anioDg the Sbilluk, the iieople in whom the 
proportion of Hsmitic Wood is largest. The following brief snmmiry of the 
political and social condition of the Nilotea will m^ke clear the stages of develop* 
ment reached by the more imjsorlAfit peoples^ 

Tlio Dinka conaist of n eongeriea of autonomous tribes often at war with 
their neighbours and each ruled by a rainmaker* who incarnate a divine or seiui- 
divine ftidrit, and in Ids old age is coremoniallv killed^ in order to secure thr^ 
i:aiitmiied prosperity of the aoimtry. All the Dinka tribes are tutemiOp and tbeir 
religion consists of the cult of a high god and ancestral spirits, Aa far as oati be 
detenoined^ no one tribe or thief has ever rimu or &ttempte<I bo rise to a 
predorainant nor is them any evidencse that ndghbemring Dinka tribes 

have tended to coalesce even when inhabiting areas in which identical geographicnl 
conditions exiat 

Thu Dari ore less well known than the Diakiu Sir Samuel Tbiker, who 
visited tho country in ISTI* before Llio Dervish trouhles, speaks of the Bari as 
having many independent slieykha and none pEiramount,^ ijo that at first aigUt it 
would appear that the politieoJ Diganiiiatioii of the ijuri resembles that of the 
Dinka. Xovarthcless, Mr R D. Hiuhlon, who lias specially litudied this inattarp 
baa adduced evidence to show that a good deal mom cautralixatioii has gone on 
aiucuig the Bari tlian among the Dinka.* Acconling to native legend the Bari 
came into the Nile valley as the reenlt of the fission of an old lieri-Bari tribe. 
Later there were further divisions, as a result of which the Muntlarii Shir, Nyefuj 
and Fajelu tribea were formed There always luive been ^iiuoug the Bari a nuiuLfccr 
of exogainous divbioiiii, eaeb wjtli special cattle marks, hut Mr. Had don was 
nnable to obtain proof of the existence of totems. After these movements a 
ptogess of ceutraliratiou went on among tlie IJarL The various clans divided the 
countiy amengsL themselves, the heat.1 of each oian l>oing tho ruling chief in e^icli 
comraunityp bo that the whole country was divided into distrietd govemeil by 
but nnder tlic idiief of Uie Bckat clan* who was principal ruin-chief 
or king " of the Ikiri, At one time a number of kindn^ tribca speaking Bari or 
one of its ilialthcts, vk,^ Sfyofu, Fajelu, Slimdari, and Shir, were dcfienileut on the 
Bari ifiata for miiL* Centralis don has pi"octtcded aiill furtlier umong the Shilluk+ 
whoifO kiiigi the stipnJmu letuporal and spiiitiml heaiJ^ rnlcfl a iiniteil nation of 
soma oOjODO souls from his capita^ Fa^ihotla. In each king the spirit of the 
semi^divine Nyakangp tlic legendary foundor auJ first ruler of the IShillnk iisiuon* 
is iuearnaie. Tobembm does not exist among tlm Shilhik, not is tiicre any 
definite chm organizatiou^ bliough it is believed that tlie royal line sprang from 
auimal ancestors^ Tlie country is' dividctl into a number of difitriett*, each 
adiDinistered by a chief responsible to the king, who^ place he takes in such 

1 f»Tftaifia (IjQJiilQai 1870), jk 11!*. 

t “fiyatiMia of CMi[iftAiDAlii[i uaoug Ltie Ikkri**^ m/tjura. JjfricxfH Na XL, viih i* 1011- 

^ E. Hoddon, Qp. ait. 
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important religioiii& os th& min and biirveift eetemonies^ ofToringE for 

wtiich flne, fit least in theory, pro%"ided bj the king^ who shoald binieolf oQlciate at 
the more important ahriuea. Probably much the Aame development might be 
traced among the half-Haiuites as among the Xilots^^ indeed^ I beiievo that 
eoneidoratioD: of the Ihota and the writings of the authors quoted in tliia pa|ioT 
w'otild make this olear^ bnt, as even lees is known concenjiug the religions and 
social organlxatioo of the formerp it docs not eceiu worth while to seek formally to 
establiEJi the parallel 

From tlifs brief nummary given of the conditions of the Mlotes it will be 
evident that, tlie political evolution of the IHnka may be regarded as corresponding 
in a certain measure to that stage of development of piedynaatio Eg)']>t in which 
a lories of communities of kindrefi stock e^ctended along the hanka of tlio Nile, 
Ferhapi^ the Bari repre^etit a stag© somewliat anterior to tlmt which eeoros to be 
recorded on the slate palettes^ when warfare was conducted by allied communities 
and led to the condLLion of ceolralissation which is known to have existed under 
the Scorpion Xing. But whether a parallel ism such as I liave aketohed be 
admitted or not^ 1 think the facts adduced leave no doubt as to the close similarity 
iu Bociai and religious oTganizntlou of the late predynastie and protexlynastic 
Egji'pt and the Shlliuk kingdom it exists at the present da}^ To mj mind 
there in a surpriMng similaiitj in the position of the Shilluk kings and of the 
pr0todyrioa tic nilera as we can rcconstnict it from the monumentSp and this 
resemblance is greatly strengthened if^ as suggested on p- G65, the view be 
adopted that the king of Egypt was cereaionially killed as are (or were) tlie 
Shi link kings aud Dinka raiuninkerEL 

There is. too^ a ctoeer pamlteliBm between the animal gods of Eg,vpt and the 
divine or semi-divine ancestors of ihe Shill uk than is at first ap[mrent. 
DiTTererices in d£?greep if great enough, are scarcely dislinguishahto from flifforences 
iu kind« so at first sight the countleas animaUheaded gods of the Middle Kingdoiti 
or the Xqw Empire to stand ap^ from any tiling existing in jVlrioa at the 
presacnt daj% Yet in the earlier periods such rcprcsentalioiis were uuocmmonp 
^ that it is ea^y (o give a List of at least the lM!st known cKam^des, On 
the {xvlctte of Xarmcr ther^ ia a woinan^a head with eow^s home and ears; the 
Sphinx is now ueually attributed to Khafra (and even considered his portrait). 
A licmcas-heade^l woman is figured by Bomhanll from a lias-reltef of the 
fifth dynastyp and he also reprcnluces fragnicnts showing the king na a lion 
iTompling on jjjg enemies. Tlie upper [larti* of the figures are destroyed, hal^ as 
Mlsa ^[array giiggeatis^ the lion had a liumiui head ns on the cimriot of 
Thothmes IV. 1 do not recall animal or human figures carved by the nor them 
NiJotes, but there is a tmilitioii concerning a wooden ituago of Xyakimg^ aiul 
tlie Shithik certainly believe in divine or aeminlivine beings part animah part 

1 It itiiy bu pebted out, lioirev 4 ^r, that while th-are tm llie cloeesi; re»iaLUiice in tbfl pocuU 
hnbiu, umi af the Nafidi and tbo Maaah the furater or® wtaiidy 

whi\i> oi tbi 9 Jitter it ma only b« oaM tiiat they uro divided into a numlHiC of 
WPganioaa ckaa, and that toteniiiin may be eiiiipscteiL 
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maUn Accordipg to one accoimt Njakaug vvaa hmiBelf half crocodile^ while 
legeod that crocodUi^. hipjwiwtami, and other wild beaste were tuineil 

itilo mew at his will. Tits viator Nikaiya or !^iyak&i fit ill livea in the river 
in crocodile foriOp though alio appears ia human guise from time to tUue^ when die 
is known hy tlio way she mouths her wortle. Somotiinca her appear^iutio hringH 
good luek, at other timOB she eomes to carry off vie time for her qrocedilo Wends 
in the river. The SluUtik Icingi^ still appar in anjitkal format specially in the 
vieiiiity of their grave-slirinea* and soiue fifty yeara ago Xyakaiig was himfieU 
rceognijced aa a white bull to whksh sAcjificce were mad^ 

In further con Arms t ion of what 1 have said, let me point out that just as 
Odris in one a^^pect was the [irat king of Egypl and ita oiilture hero who taught 
men iiBcfiil arts, m Xj'akang was the first rtilet of the Sbilhik who gave them thdr 
law^sand customa, and to this when the Shi link king is installenip the wooilou 
effigy of Xyakang ia broiigiit from its shrine itnd placet! upon the royal chuir lie fore 
tlie new king takes his sea L 

In vie IV of the great area coucerood Ui this inquiry’’ and the various etages of 
development of the peoples coofliilered, remembering also die ethuie and religions 
flcKxld hy which it Ims been subinoiged, either partially or complotelyp since the 
time—aotiio dx Lhoti>iand years ag^>~of the proto-J^yptianSp t do not hesitate to 
suggest thftt the customs and t)e1iefia exanimed show such a suhstantM agreenieai 
as can 1:ie explained bewt by the assnuiption that the jieoples dtsemsaed either 
represent the de^K^dants of tiuit t^tcek which gave rise to the proto-EgiTJtiana or 
liavc l>eeji ^^enueateii by iii mflueuee. If this be agreed. It h permiss^ible to seok 
to li^onstmet the early Hamitic coUiire from those ideas and onstoms which are 
eotumod Uj TTamitee^ half-JIaioites, and NHotea. A common nieasiira of tlietseeau 
be fltatedj and thia may be ooUHiderod to outline the belief b of the early Hamitea. 

Proceeding on theae lines it may be said that the Hatnitea were a pastotal 
people with luathlineal descent, perha|)e totomistics but certainly given to animal 
culte. If they were totemietjej then the marriage of near kin which we know 
oexjurre^L ^od eiilL occura in some of their descendants, may indicate^ a com¬ 
paratively late stage in their development^ and may have been induced by soeim 
economic factors such as 1 believe are responsible for the best Arab nianiage, 
vix> tliat of it imm wilh hia patenmi uncle's daughter. Cirounicisjon was praetised, 
aa was cUtoridectomy or some similar o|)eration. Tho cult of the deed was of 
special importance, but with this was combiued the worship of a god dwelling in^ 
or iderLtified with, tlie wky, who gave Urn miu without which the cattle would 
perish and mankind would stan’c. The importance of cattle probably gave rise to 
the behefa which are indkamd by the holy or sa,croeanct character of milk and 
grass. 

Excepting only in those rote districta where grass and water are superabiioihuit 
{KAstoral people ate ever patnarchd, in the souse that therei must be an absolute 
ruler in each community, wheae w^ord is law in all that concema the cattle; 
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the wiee senior^ wlm during n. long to™ of yeata hnd led hifi people to dean and 
abiiiulant pasture, might come to he regarded aa having a Hpeoml influence with the 
god of the Gnmiment. Thna the god in the sky, or identifieil with the skjv would 
tend to aasmne the form of a min-god and Hb arch-servant to become a rammakor. 
T?ie killing of the rainmaker or divine long can perltaps beat bo nnderstood in 
conncctian with the yearly leiiascence of vegetation on the lines advocate by 
Profeeeor FrojEor} in any ease this oustom seems to have had a perfectly deflnito plow 
in early Hamitic praeticcL In relation with thia it may not be amies to refer to the 
Eifit African (Hamitic) costom of age-grades each with ite own diief, or cbiab, who 
take eharge of the country for a given time^but ttue matter ie at preaont aoobeaare 
that 1 do not care to do nioi'e than indicate the possibility of same coitnection. The 
idea of a Hpiritnal double floema widespread in the Hamitic and I have litide 
doubt that in thia idea lies the explannrion of the care taken of the placenta, which 
seems to be considered aa the double of the diild^ with a spirit of its own essentiAlly 
aimilar to the ehild^a soul or spiriL The dead were buried In tfae ** embTyonic " 
position,, Ijdng on the side with the limbs fle;Ee(t and the head bent forward. 


^ Feriiapv gaiog back ta ihe midividrd Hamito-Ekuiitle period, tbb ooinliioii Seoulie idea oT 
tbfl gujiixliiui aagel iiiay b? connecl^d with the doublef jisd to tbis dij tbo -E^0ptkD FeUiliiji 
who of as ^aniui (parta^r^ ccimpamoa) tend la coiifuse ife with the 

that fdUowii mfku throtigb Hfa 
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APrENDIX I. 

HjU)E>T>OA SKUUif. 

Skufi I 

Complete crantuni with mandible* the kft mmiia of tlie latter 
Fragments of scalp found with tbis slmwcd that hair was wavy. SkitU mther 
lougi modemtely uamow (C.L 73'6). There is dacking and bulging outwards 
of left side of sktill in regioii of parietal boss whicli niokcs tho transverse diauieter 
not quite eertain, Uiongh the Tneasurenient given can Ite scarcely more than 
a couple of milUinetres out The posterior thij'd of the ssgitt^ suture lies in 
a hrenid shallow depreeaion. No occipital bulge. 

Face not broad, or bite huge and rounded in general form, supraorbital ridges 
absent, the supraorbital notch is so alight that it can only he said to lie Itidjcated. 
Kasai bones well developed, tlie s^iortiirc of the nose does nut suggest Kegru 
ioBuence. though on the r%ht aide the rinm is somea^lmc deficTont- 

Jaw not heavily huHt, chin moderate, ascending ramus short and bread, 
edge of tainua At angle not turned out, but on contrary rather slopes in wan Is, 
Angle roiindetl to so coosiderabte on oxtont Lliat at first sight it almost looks 
if it had l«en pared away. Sigmoid noteli brood, mofleratelj Bballow. Coronoitl 
process moderately developed. 

To sum up* a ratlier slightly built skull, not of the extreme proto-:%) 7 >l ian 
type, but auggesiiog K^jreid inlltieuce. 

Tliere is noUiing heav^' or *' square" about the lace t*r jaw. 

Skua Au //. 

Complete skull with nmndible. Moderately brood anrl well filled (C,l. 75). 
Ko occipital bulge. 

Face not broad, orbits tend to be angular and ellipticfll rather than circular, 
supraorbital ridges slijgbi, formuina preami^ 

Kaaat Imnee well developed, rima at base of nostril very alighily developed, 
some subitosal prognathisni, 

daw moderately stoutly built, chin well iloveluped, Ofloending rani ns sliort and 
broad, angle not turned out* Sigmoid notch broad, shallow but not excessively so. 
CoroDoirl process moderate. 

Tho strongest built and beat filled skull of the series. 

Skuit iVb. Ill, 

A inodarately shurt and bread emninm (C.l. Tfi'S), the mandible is missing, 
there is alight Qatteoing of the upper surface of both parietak, there is no butging 
in the occipital region. A few hiiiia adhering to the snrfkoc uf the skull show 
that the hair was wa%'y or curly, 
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Face: this suggest a N(^o influence, there is dlfidnct pringnathiamt th« iiaftal 
^[>erture b broad for ita heiglit and there is no rima Boparating i-he floor of tbo 
iifwl cavity frooi ttic canme foaea. The bro^v ridgea are very alight, the supra^ 
orbital notches are represented by fomiuiiia, the orbita tend to be rectangular and 
their longitudinal a^es ojc aotnewhat obUqne. 

ShOi JVb. ir. 

A long narre^vr ** cefbo-sha^ttid" akull (CLL 72"3) witli alight di^ee of 
klmoceplialy. The frontal h&A been emcked centrally by a triradiFite ftBsace and 
the edgea of the fragments have been tliruat aomewhat ontwarda from 

within. There is no occipital bulge. Face ia perhapH alightly prognathous^ tliu 
brow rtdgea are scarcely indicated, tive orbits tend to be rectangnlar, their long 
axes are somewhat oblique. Nasal honea well developed, naaal apertnro 
moderately wide. 

Shiti JVb. r. 

Calvaria only; uymmetncal senile (?) atrophy of area wbicJx should be 
■occupied by parietal bos^ses. Skull moderately long and fairly well fdlcd (CX 76'4). 
A metopic suture ia pre^oL Enough of right supraorbiifd region perrii^ts to show 
that there was only the slight^t development of the supraorbital ridges. Occipital 
bulge wcU marked,. 


SkuHJTQ. VI 

Calvaria only, moderately long, rather nmrmw (UI. 77"3)l Tliere is a slight 
lateral offjmamotry (not, 1 ihiuk, PJI.). Ocoipimi bidge well marked. Supraorbital 
ridges, whicti in general teniia would be described m aiightg ore moderately well 
developed for this tyfio of akulL 


Skull M. VIL 

Skull only, almoat whole of left aide below temporal Hue lias lieeu lirokcn 
awny. In ehape a fairly broad oval, the vertex and neighbouring region is flatter 
than in other sknlla of the series 

Face not broad, orliiU tend to be round and ore ei^rtainly not smalL Clieek 
Ixmes |»erbap$ rather promiueut Supraorbital ridges slight, supraorbiUl notches 
preaent. 

Noaul Ixjues well de^Tslopsd, rixua everywhera aliarp, perhaps there h alight 
eubufk^al prognathism. 


SkuU A'b. 17//. 

Skull otjly, tlie greater part of the left parietul hm been destroyed Some 
curly or wavy hair remaiEa attached to the akttll, which is moderately long and 
when seen from abo^in Ls ovaL 
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Face: lirow ridges nimleratelj well develtuped. Orbita Imge, tend to be round 
and perluifis to droop aUghtlr at their outer end lower angles^ Tliere is a 
supraorbital foramen on tlie right side* on tbo left a notelu 

Xaeal bonca wall developed yet there is slight subnosat prognathism and the 
door of the nostril passes directly into the canine foaetu 

Skull No, /X 

Skull only, much of the left parietal, including the r^un of the parietal 
eminence, is broken away. On the right side there is abeorption of bone, resulting 
in thinning In two dtuatJona. namely, immediatoly behind and liebn' the parietal 
1)083 and also external to and rather in front of the eminence. Probably Uie latter 
area of absorption was bilateral aud symmetrical. Seen from above the skull 
is a moderately long oval with a fairly well marked occipital bulge (C.L 73'4), 

Face somuwliat coarBe, prominent cheek bones. Cubits tend to bo elliptical 
und angular rather than round, their long axes uro almost horLeonta]. Supraorbital 
ridges slight, small supiaorhital notch on Imth sides, 

Nasal bones fairly well develapod, nasal apertures almosi round in fcaro. but 
rima well marked below, Somo snbnaaal prognathism. Extensive absorption of 
alveolar process, most of the molars having been lost during life. 


Skult No. X 

Skttll only, most of the cutures liave started and tlie bones one out of ]>oejtion 
owing to this, neverthalesa it can be seen that skull was a moderately broad oval 
with some but not extensive bulging of tlie occiptit (C.L 70 'DJl Both zygomata 
and the underlying portions of the skull hove been broken away. 

Face: the orbite tend to he round, suprmffbital ridges scarcely indicated. 
Supraorbital foramina, not notches, are pieaimt. 

Nasal bones well developed, nsres open directly into canine fossa, oonie 
subnassl prognathism. 


Skull No. JCI. 

Skull only, left side of cniuimii and almost whole of occipital region missing. 
Face l«i^ rounded orbits rather puUed down at outer angle, supraorbital 
ridges slight. 

No subtiosal prtguathisrm 
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APPENDIX IT. 

Dr. Bowley Ima kindly aTtjppSed the following note on tbe rc«ulte of ills 
examination of Dinka raeasuremante. 

For each of tho chreo groups (CX» N.f., and stature) that normal curve 
is selected which has the avenge of the standard deviatioD of the group, DcGuite 
linca of division are then taken in the nonual onrve aa follows \— 
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scheme m then fitted on to the observations. Thus for CX tiio average is 72'71, 
= 3-70, n = 148, Between 7271 + 3-70 = 76*41 and 72-71of 3-70=78*26, the 

most probable number is *002 of 14S=13'6. Aotiially there are eleven at 77 
between 76*5 and 77-SX four at 78 of which three may be expected to be between 
77*5 and 78'26, making fourteen in the group, in this case the uesreat integer to 
the most probable. 

The results are os followe:— 
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For any coinpartraeat taken singly the standanl deviation of error due to 
random sampling is ^/p(l—p^, where « is the whole number in the group and 
pn the most pioboble number in the coiupartnieuL The numbers marked * differ' 
by more than Uie standard devialiou, but only the two giaota in the firat group 
serioualy. A teat more refined in principle, but unfortunately rough in its 


application, ia as follows! form for each compartment the quantity- ^ where 

e = JCj—jr,; the aura for the group of these quantitioa is a measure of the goodness 
of the lit, and Professor Karl Ihsarson has shown how tomoaflure the probabiliiy 
tlmtsiich observations would come by nmdom sampling from an assigned frequency 
group. Putting aaida the two giants of group rare, it is found that tlio first group 
(C.I.) is an extremely good fit; that deviations os groat as arc found in the second 
group (N’-l.) are about as likely aa not to occur, and that the ohancoe are 
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about 7 to 1 against eo large a serieB of daviatioua os aeluaJIy oconr tu the third 
group (stature). 

Tlie conclusion is that these observations might Lava been conrectly made by 
random sunpiing from normally distributed pfayeical charocteristice. if can 
allow for the two heads with large C.L, of course there ore other more oomposite 
groupings from which these could conceivably have arisen, but there is nu 
indication of Uie mixture of two distinct groups with widely differing averages. 
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I ^OME AIL^VD AHV SIL4WIA EEMEDTES AND NOTEFi ON THE 
TllEPANNlNO OF THE SKULL IN ALGEIHA. 

Bv li. \\\ Hilton-Simi^os". 

[WlTUt XXXIXJ 

L —&nd S/iatv^ia IirDioiiiA. 

The following itinicdieg were noted during a fitay of moi-e than two moniha ai 
El KazitarOp Hie Mouth of the Saliam/' and a Joimiey of one munth'e duration 
among the Shnwia Berbera of the Wad Abdi and the valley of Boimna io the 
western part of the Aiir^a Muuntaina in the storing of lfil3. 

WitJi the aingio exception of the preventive againet hydrophobia nil of them 
were de^jcrihed to me by Arab^j or Sliawiu, who believed impliciLly in their 
efTuiacy. 

As k invariably the cose among peoples who are still in a primitive state of 
oukimc the border line lietween medical seieitce and magic h so ill^eKned as to be 
almost Don-exislent, several of the remedies that 1 uotod^ thamfore, cooeist merely 
in the wearing of charms,'' some of whioh/* as Hungo Park says of thooe found by 
him in Uie Sudan,“are, indeeth well calcnlated to inspire the patient with the hope 
of reooveryj divert his ndnd from brooding over hk own danger " 

I ha%e odiitcsd frmn this pa{>sr all chaxms that are used to ward off ** illness " 
as a wholemiiL have described only such as ore tmd to prevent or combat sooie 
definite disease. 

After each remedy will he found, in brackota^ iho word ^ Arab " or '* Sliawio.*" 
This signifies that the reintHly was described to me by an Arab or Shawin as being 
m use among hk people, but it is not bttendtd to imply tlmt romedles described as 
" jlrab " are unknown to the Shnwia or vi& trrsd. The people of El Kan tarn call 
tfaemselred Arabs and entertain a certain amcuint of ill-feeling tawaitls theirShawia 
^Berber) iieightNOiirs^but the El Kan taxis so frequently take tlieir wives froin among 
tbs Siiawk, that there is in reality n strong inlusioti of Berber btcNxI ut £1 Kantara, 
which is very noticeable in the pale complexions ol the so^oalled Arabs^ and it 
seems proboble tlial the Shawia wives may have brought with them Folk-remedies 
which laighl be unknown among the purer Amba inhabiting the Sahanu 

MAI. Hauoteau and letoumeux. in Lhair work on Kabt/tw (voL i, p, 421), 
sialo that such medical knowledge as exists among the Kabylos has largely been 
introduced by pilgrima wbo, on their return from Mecca, have stayed for a time in 
Egyqit da and there picked up a little knowledge whidi enabled them to 
proetke as doctors upon iheir return home. 

Doubileas the same thing lias oeeurrod io ihe Aures and in the Sahara, so 
tluit It is almost impcmsiblo to drscriLe any given femedy as Sliaw^ia or Arab w'heii 
that remedy may have oiigiiiAteil in any part of the Mohammedan world. 


II, W, —Some Arab md Shwiit Ilrmedta, rtc. T07 

Ou Uie other liaml imy rvtmnly wliicli I descrilw an Siuiwk and wbii^h \\m imt 
previously l>eeii ncited frf>iii oUser jMirta of ^Toith Africa or Western Asia may well 
l>e indij^euons to the And^^. 

Although Al^rui la coDgidcrcd a health resort for Euroj^eans fevers are 
very cooimon at certain gcasons in some parts of the country, e^poeially iti the 
southeni oases of the AJgeriazi Sahara. Tlie refnedros whicli I learned for them 
are jiartly of a ** uioj^lcal ** luLtiim 

1. The feathers oF the hcKjpoe (^trabic “ hadhud ") are put on the fire while ibe 
patient stande over it m 1 luit Im body Is enveloped in the smoke from the bimiing 
feathers. {Arab and Shawia.) 

The hix)|K]e m said to fmm the desert to the Aurea in lliu summer, 

when die Sliawia endeavour to shoot it. When shot it is driedand kept in the 
huii»e, where its pre^nce brings luck and health and keeps off the eye/' 

lltAt the feathora must be held to pijssess some magical virtues in addition to their 
material nscfulitcss in giving off arntnonia while biiming, for which practical 
featiiei^s nm still burnt in h^gland in cases ol faintiiesa. 

2. A fctdt of wool is cut from between the horns of n Wadt sheep. Thb is put 
on the fire while the ptient stands in the smoke as in that the hoopoe realhcrs. 
(Shawia,) 

3. Oleander leaves are picked l^efore sunrtse during the winter (eto of Ashura 
(on the tenth day of the firat moattt of the Moliammedan year) anil are kept tucked 
away in tlio rafters of the house. In coses of fever some of these leaves are burned, 
the patient standing in their smoke as in the above two ** cures." 

Oleander leaves certainly contain volatile otb so that in this on re " there is a 
sttb^mluui of reiuM>n which is jKissibly unknown to the Shawia who employ it. 
(Shawiiv) 

4. For the aJedmiA &/ihe fiwr eo frequoiitly conscc|uent on fever thei Following 
medicine is TccoiDuieiidctl in the Aures. 

For liver, when the uriiifl is yellow,** take some onions, poiitnl them in a 
mortal, tie tljem up in fine cotton material and wring out their juice. Take one 
coffeo cup full of tills juice, one cofice cup full of vinegar (w'hite vinc^Lr for 
preference, but m\ will serve), and one coffee cup Full of olive oiL MJtx these 
three 111 a bottle. 

Take an egg, put it m clean water and leave it there all night, Nejct 
morning open the egg very carefully at one and and pour its eoutonta into a cup, 
then Jill the empty eggshell with the mixture from the botUe and drink the dose, 
immediately after wards swallowdug the raw' cg^, 

HiiH must l>e douc every morning about lialf an hour before taking the cup of 
coffee with which mnsL Shawla who can aifunl the lux my ht^k their fast. Lil 
aix or ^ven lUyn a cure ze effected* (Shswk,) 

Tilts Sliaw^k ore as fund uf coffee ns the Arabs, and the household would have to 
be exceptionally poor which did not contain one or two of the little ohiiia cups, of 
European manufacture, auoJi os can be seen in any native cafe in Algeria. Tlicsa 
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cupSp wliicli are aiJ raot^ Dt leas of the size^ form *1 coavenient in a 

country vrhetc cheniiQm' ficalcs and marked mcdicLue bottlea are ttnknown. 

5* Fm' nilnrffed »^klt4tL —Take the Hplecai of a goat and la)-' it upon tlia ptatient^st 
left side over his ipleoTL Then take a ^niinjel” the small sickle hook with a 
ficrmtel edge in use allov^er Algeria, an dp Jiaving made it very licit in a firCj. apply it 
ill branding to tlte goat's spleen lying against tlie patieut'e side, Jtepeat this seven 
tiineSi Then put a number of thorns of a local juniper (? ?iJinwia *'Tagftp'^ irunipt^nui 
at^oedrwi) into the goat's apleen ho that they stick up from it like ptes in a pin- 
cushion. 

Hang ihfl goat's spleen up in the houae so that the pEitient cannot fail to see it 
directly he awakes in the morning. When he 8ee$ it he muBt aaVp ■* It is xiiy Qwn 
spleen that grows smaller/* for as the goat's spleen dries and ehrinke so does that 
of the patient decrease in nm until it resiunea its normal proportions. (Shawia.) 

Ainorig the Kabylc Beriiets^ the near relations of the Shawia^ brarniing or 
^ firing tlje patient^e own aide is or has been employed ns a renicnly for splenic 
trouble: \ on p. 42S of the first volume of their work on Zn MM. Haiioteaii 

and Ifitonmeiix state ** Contre rhy^iertrophle do la mte on met encore en ua^e Ics 
ventouses^ on bien dcs e%sri6cations sur Thypocoridro gunclie avec uti instninient 
trenchant rougi au feii.” 

Jt seoins very possihle Llist there may Ire a coiiucclion between ftiis operatiuii 
(lerfomied in Kahylie ond the mi^cal treatment for eplenfc trouble that was 
described to me in the Aur^s. 

1 Guinot think it pP>liablo tlmt the Shawiji formerly pmoti&eil cautery of the 
patient s own side for these complaints and snbsequontly intr^Hluoed the goat's 
spleen, thereby convertiJig a surgical o|Mjnition into n magitud liie ^ it appears far 
more proliable tliat the Ksbylca at one time tr^ted eplenic troubles with the 
gouts spleen, as is now done in the Aurfcs, but having learnerl the value of cautery 
(which ifl largely uaed in Kortb Africa for a variety of cmuptaintB) mime to ilie 
coricluaiuii tliat it could \m smccessfully appliutj directly to the patient in these 
cssea and so evolved a Hurgicsl operation from a form of ticatment ivliich may 
have survivLul from a time when they were in a very prioiiUvo staljo of culture, an 
epoch iong before the ialamic II Md swept over the Barbary States. 

The treatuicat of enlarged spleen by cautery is also mentioned by Major iJenliam 
(TfiivtU at F&rihmi K7td OrKimf vf/rira^ vol. S, p. 157) as having been practised 
on n Tripolitan mercliant in Fokmil 

6. Ilmda^ cured by smearing the pitch e^ctmeted from cedar wood on the 
foreheiuL (ShnwiH.) 

Cedam ate very numerous in iheuortliom part of the AunVs and the method of 
e?itracting the pitch is as followB:— 

A branch of cedar wood b cut into sniEilJ pieces with an ail^ (the usual iinple- 
meiit of the country) and the pierces are placed in m eartherti liowl which is then 
tutuad over on to tm curtherti plate, to which it is joined witli mud in such a wav 
that the pitch can only raude through one cliaunel left in the tnnd for the purpose. 
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Tlie little kilu thm made is covered with brtLghwoml which is set on fire. Tliis 
process exactly resembles the method of kikiag Showia pottery. The fire ie kept 
burning fnr a long dine and w'lien the cellar becotuea anlllcieuLly hot the pitch 
exudes through the channel and rum into u bowl pkoecl T*anlj to receive it, Spocial 
pottery vessels are made witli a ckmnel farmi-nl m them to allow' the pitch to run 
out, but 1 wita unable to see one, and the methexi definribctl above ia, I balieve, the 
usual one employed for ox true ting cedar pitch. 

The pitch is very largely used all over Algeria for dfeaamg sore hacks on bcaata 
of burden and ia also applied to the interior of goatakm liottle$. LieutRimnt* 
Colonel Vi Hot. in his third edition of the fife# Indigime^ dc fAl^jihe 

(p. 363), deficribes a similar tuethcHi of extracting the piUrln and stales thut, in 
additi^ti to that of the cedar, the pitch of the jutjiper and the pine is obtained in the 
satiie way. 

T* For cfild m hrmi noeompoiiied by a Ukc an ordinary round flat loaf 
of native bread, r|iiite newdy made so that it U pliable i fwund some garlic in a 
mortar and place it in the middle of the loaf ; fold the loaf over on the gtirlio so 
that it somewliat resenihles the English pastry know^n as jam puff," then "cook" 
It w^ell and eat it w'hilc it is very hoi without drinking anything* Go to bed and 
put on a lot of warm coverings. Next day the cold will be cured. (Shawio.) 

fnlmlation is also practised among the Shawia os a cure for colds in Ibr land. 
Water b poured upon one of tlie tbreo stones that serve to support cooking pta over 
the fire while the stone b very hot, the steam lliat arises is inhaled throngli the 
narrow end of one of the plaited halfa grass fun nek made for flllmg goatskin 
hottles^ tho wide end Ijoing held over ti^e ah me ami the pationt'a heed enveloped in 
a burnous to prevent the escape of the aleanu (Shawia.) 

9, Tlie Arabs aroimd El Kan Lara recoiuiueud the svvfdlowiiig of raw eggs upon 
which pepper has been sprinkled os a remedy for colds in the head and they chew 
cloves in order to prevent coughing. This latter is corUiuly ofticiicious. I was 
first tolil of it by my ahikari when out stalking gincelle and, having a cough at 
the time, I tried it with great fluccess, the eounter-irritatioii produced by the 
cloves certainly checking an almost irremstible inclination lo cough which would 
sometimea oumo upon me when trying to approach game. The Arab slukarb of 
El Kantara usually cany cloves with theta when hunting. (Arab.) 

10. Sot£ ilifoai ; chew tlio hark of the walnut tree and swallow ilm juico that 
exudes from it (Shawia.) 

XL S&rc thnxU. The Sliawia pub a little of a powdered herb called Nooukha 
into hot milk and drink ib: thb is said to be a veiy' rapid remedy for sore tliroat 
and also an aid to uTioaiion. (Sliawb^) 

1 collected $cme of this powder and sabmitted it to Kew, where I was informed 
that it ''cutisbUi chiefly of the iLenip fruits, ete,p of one of the Umbelliferae: 
Pl^otis atiuniim, Cossocl"^ In Monsieur Foureau'a catalogue of Arab and 
Tkrber noiuea of plants^ etc., growing in ^Xlgeria I find Nabthai Nankha; 
Nounkba; (Arabic). Ourkn (Berber), . . . Onibellif^ies, 
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12. The of dried meat, which umkr the luone of Kiiulla in lairgely used 

all over N'orth Afriiia, m considered good for roWs, cotufAn, and jtidtnoiMry tnnibia. 
(Shaw la.) 

13. Srw throat —cliuiueleon in killed and its fleali dried and powdered. Tlic 
powder la itdxotl with water or milk ivlildi is uaecl ou u gwglo, the throat iwing 
mbbed with the liaiid meanwhile. (Sliawia.) 

14. Sort (hioat .—Hang the head of a cliauuileon around the neck on a Etring 
to cure 80 K thraata and to keep away illnesses in gonoral fioui a child. (Shawia.) 

15. Chameleons dried, powdered and oooked in eggs ate eaten fiir stvmiKh 
iroubles by the Sbawia. 

Thu clutmeleon is largely used in North Africa both for medicinal purposes and 
au a chunn. Mr, Budgett Meakin in hts work on Li/f. tn Aforoeeo tells us that 
“ Privet or mallow leaves, fresli honey and cliameleous split open alive are 
considered good for woumls and sores, wldle t]ie ftuoes from thu burning of the 
dried body of tliis suiiual are often iuhalod,’* 

AninTi^ iliu Kshylea of Algeria, according to iliC Hanoteau and IjeUiurneus, 
n curious custom obtains in accordance with which n man Itefore niarriago sends 
to liis hride-elect samples of all the wanes sold by itinerant pedlars, one of the 
items in the list given of these Iteing, “ iMbris de caitu'liSon (trda) arrtidote contre 
les nuiltlhces.” 

16. JVJtottjfing foufih is Lrofited (1) by drinking hot ofis's uii!k or (2) by cutting 
the throut of a turtlfrdovo held in auch a position that its warm blootl fiow» into 
the patient'a month and down liia throat. (Shawia,) 

This ttealnieut of n complaint by means of the bUtod Ho wing from a enjature 
whose throat has been cut finds a parollel among the Tuareg of the Sahitra, oW) a 
jteople of Berber otigiu who profess the Mohauuiietiutt faith. Captain Itieauel on 
p. 79 of his Iwok ou the TVrwr^ de rtfue^ notes that it is employed by them in 
cases of fovor: “ Le laalnile fait c^rger ime ctiivre, et se place rle faijcui a pucovoir, 
our la lAte, le sang qui tetoiulie snr sen i^patilee et se repand cn suite siir tout le 
corpa." 

17. For hamorrftoids (Arabic "njard el boweaser") take the leaves of ilie 
Tcselghii (Sbawia for fUobohrin Afifpum, I,.) and the leaves of the Taga (Sliawia 
for JuniptTUi oxj/rednt*, L.), bum them and iniic iheir oslics with oil or water 
and apply to tlie anus. This catisss consicioniblc pain, but it mimt be repented 
nioniing and evetdng, after waaliing the anus with tepid water, for five or six dal's, 
when the patient will be cured. Unless thus remedy is applierl in the early stages 
vf the complaint it is nseleNfi, (Shawia.) 

18. Another tteattnenl for htejfu/rrhofdt is to eat a colTce-spooii full of honey, 
with which powdered garlic lias been mixed, enrly in the morning almut Imlf-afi- 
benr bofore breaking the fast j the tuixture most also be applied to the aniui. Tliis 
treaiinent U repeated until a cure is effected, whioii ustialty mmns seven or ^ht 
days. (Shawia.) 

19 . For ;Miin in tAc jtomnrA I learned only a magical rsmody. My informaiit’s 
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aan vi^xed with (^iii ki the left aide lif ilie abdouieiu An Ai^Vr wrote a tea^t 
fi-om the ICorfia upon a piece of dried skin taken from a elieep that had lieeu 
killed for the Sbeep FeaHt/^ and boutid it over the iKjjr'v ^toniat^h eo that the text 
lay over the eeat «f the paiit Thb put an end to the trfjuhlcL (Amb.) 

Of conmeibig treatmeot bthe result of a blind faith in the Mohomuiedan 
religion on tlie {lart of a fmtnmlly iniwratilious pciiple, but^ aa an inatanee of Uie 
readinesa with wliich uativea of Algeria wdll endow objecia which hare uo eounectiorj 
with iheir religion with unigjiQa! powers of healing, 1 may mentioii timt 1 liave 
hcar<] of aplinta applied hy a Euroj«au kt a broken limb being kept and subae- 
quentlj bound to puita of tho hixly which wore affected by aoiue compbuiiL in the 
firm conipdotion tliat they possesi^od healing jitoporties in ibemsdvea which woidd 
prtive iiBefiil in the cane of (iny illne^ia from wjiioli tlieir owner might iinffer. 



20. Aa elsewhere in North Africa the foot of a porcupine hung over the 
breast ta uonsidere^l a prevenkve cigainat and a ciire for *yftf in mMhenr in 

Algeria, [t is employed n$ sodii as the breuiiit begins to feel aore. The Amlsa and 
Shawm $hare ttiisi belief but T tiave been unable up to the present tn find any 
reason for iL One Bhawi told me that it is bevnuse the porenpine ia " the most 
healthy of Ijeasts^'* 

Tlie fixjt employed elmnUl be the right fore foot of the luiimal, hut tlie left foot 
ia also usetL The one I purchased from a Bedawi near El Xantani (Fig. 2^^ No. 13) 
|r a loft foot and that perhaps occountit for the siaall price, t was aaked for it. Tlie 
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Drives of the Aurfe will pay aa much ten franca for a riglit' foot witliout any 
flilver moiinting, which is ocdy put on for ornflinent and U> make the foot more 
©asiJy atUicfiahk to a cord arcutid the neck. TItc eljami b bouglit by thu huslrtind 
nnd Bpjjeiits to belong to him, for he not infretiuently lends it to Ub friende for the 
use of their wives. 

The feet are bought in enoh large centres as Bbk.ra or Batna. 

21. o/Cut the throat of a hedgehog, put Uie carcase 
into an earthen pot and put fire over the pot, be m the baking of pottery and the 
extraction of pitch from cedar wood. I 4 ?ave the carcase to bake until it is burnt 
" like charcoal" Powder the burnt carcase* mix it with honey and eat a soup- 
sj^ionful of the mixture every morning iiofore hreakfasL (Shawia.) 

22. “ Bijd —Take the gall bladder of a Fiodgehog winch has l>een dried 

in the siin and make a amall tear in the skiTi of IL Hien touch the eye-^ball with 
the interior of the gnll bladder thus exjioaed by the tear in the skin. (Sbawia.) 

The hedgehog is known in Europe to |iosseas a high inmiunity to a great many 
poisons. It seems [losaible that this immunity may be known to the Shawiap who 
have, perhaps, observed the animal after lyiving been bitten by a auako, and tliis 
may be the reaaou for their supposition that the burnt body of the hedgehog can 
be useful in medicine^ 

Heilgchogs arc sy#itoomtioally bunted near Bonziua in tlie Aores nud are 
sold for madicmal purposes. The hunter goes out at dusk with a dog which scen tft 
the hedgehogs and causes them to cur! up* when they are coeily captured, 

23. Kcli (a ve^ common comphunt on the beads of chihlreii),—^Jloander 
leaves biirnt and powdcreil are mixed with gunpowder, sulphur^ and fresh lionoy; 
care being taken tliat no salt finda im way into the mixture. This ointment is applicil 
to the parts olTected. (Shawin.) 

Toliitile oils and sulphur are xisedi. T nndaratand, in Ejigland as a cure for 
pam^itio itch ami auch oik can be obtained from oleander leavcsi. 

I believe that pitch is owed in Algeria for itdi» mid 1 know it to be app!ied]to 
mange iu camels. 

24. A akin dbease resembling rarsiit (not regarded by the oattvea as 
aypiiilitic) is treated by wiping the teeth with the finger early in the moming and 
applying the deposit from the teeth lo the apots, (Arab.) 

25* ore laduced to break and the pue is drawn from them by inEsans of 
pouldees of freah conicl dung warmed oveir the fire. (Arab.) 

Butter mixed with soot is alto used for boila* (Artib.) 

26. Tootk<i£hc is cured by jetortiug a portion of a lump of Hontit into the 
hollow of the tooth. (Arab and Shnvi ia.) 

The Uontit collected consists in lumps of a rcsinoua'luoking Hubetonce wUicli 
contains aearcetiilo. In Mr. Doaghty^a Wandiring^ in I find nientioiwsd 

holtlta, or gum asafeedda^ a drug wbioh the Aruba havo in sovereign 
estimation " 

The dental forceps illustrated (Fig, 2, No, 14) were obtained among nomad Ambs. 
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27« Sjtratnid ankli .—Poultices of mule dung and salt are applied to the 
ankle, (Arab,) 

This Feminlj was noted at El Kaniara wheiD^ tlio mule iB the oinditiaTy beast 
burden, arid itfl tlung is therefore easily obtainable, 1 do not know tiiat any 
special virtue is believed to belong to the dung of the mule* and I ehould eay tlmt 
it ia only used because it is idwaya at JiauiL 

28. Bruisti and stminA ^—'Wrap a piece of cmnel's M in cotton material^ warm 
it over a lire and then gently rub the part afTceted with tbe cotton Goiitaining the 
fat. I have tried this myself with beneficial results to my knee when bruieeti and 
twisted by a fall (Shawia-) 

It would appear Lliat the fat of the camel is considored by the Shawls to be 
superior to all other fat for thia purpose^ for the remedy was recommended to me 
in the higher parts of the Aur^ia where camels are not to be found, although the 
fat of goats, slieep, and cattle could easily be procurecL 

Ttio use of camei^a fat must obviously have b^n lemmed from the Axal^ of 
tlio ilesert. 

2^^. l^Ur oa tbt. A-jj*?.—M ake some oil very hot; wrap a little salt in a rag, 
dip it in the hot oi! and gently "dabthe sw^oUen knee with it. The oil used b 
presumably that of the olive* Afossage is also recommended for water on tin, 
kuee, (Arab.) 

Both tliese forms of treatment were recommeiuletl to zne when sufferiug from 
water on the knee at El Kautaia, but 1 noted a for more drastic remedy ^uie years 
ago in the Ssltaro. One of my camel men (a native of Moroooo) had ** fired; “ IiIr 
knee with a red-hot knife when rtnid had fomcii on it during a long jourjicy* and 
this treatment had l>eon succeasfuh 

30. For cuk and to check bleeding iu a woiiiii] the ashes of cotton or woollen 
ra^ or of paper are appli&l id the injury^ (Arab and Shawia,) 

Among tile nomad Arabs I CDlleoted a known as boflium which Lb 

used to induce outs to lieaL This jiaate baa l>cen examined at Kew and found 
to consist of A large amount of glucoao, some finely powdered inorganic eubstauce, 
aud a few minute fragments of plant tisane. Probably honey is ono of its 
cone tit iteuLs. 

3L To hair ta ymw over old eorea liocks in mules) a gteon 

lizard (known in Sbawia as "burrion") is killed snd burnt to aslies* the ashes 
mlxcil with oil are applied to the bald patch. The mixture must not be touched 
with the hand for hair will grow on any part of the body touched by II. (Bliawia,) 

32. Cupping " is performed by the barber ac Bitdcra with the aid of the cup 
(Pig. 2, N'ol 15y Two rows of four ents each me made in the back of the patient'e 
neck and the open (wider) end of the cup placed over them, the air being drawn from 
the cup by sucking the spout in order to induce the hlood to flow. This method of 
cupping is mentioned hy Mr* Budgett Moakiu as l^eing omployed in Morocco^ and 
there is a similar cup to ibc ooc iliustmted in the Pitt Hi vers Museum which comes 
from Morocco. Cups of this pattern are also used in Arabia, 
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33. To ti^urrjdioit a whole stem of {PU'lw is wrapped in cotton niatflrml 
and inHii'ted in the vapna, where it renjnim! nil night. At dawn it is ii;i(iov&.l,nftei' 
which iHiition lakes plnce. (Slmwiii.) 

:U. When the vagina is too Iftiigp n pi«e of as dirty as poasiUle. is cut 
from a sheep and placed in a pot of water to which some aliini and a Uttlo salt has 
been added. Tho wfliiiflii Ijolhce with this fur seven day a, at the end of which time 
the vagina should be as fiinall aa that of “a girl of fourteeti years of age." 
fSliaMriiL^ 

AUim anti water appiietl by rnumi* of pitwje of dirty w(.k>1 is ftaid to . be 
eT^ecIlem for waaliing tbe viiginap whence it removei3 fill inipurities find tltacharge. 
It is oitiieu9 thfit luy infnrjniiut inaieil’Ctl upon tbe net^eiisity for dirtf/ wool for tlio 
above purpose®, (Sbawia.) 

35, To obtnm sexmil virility fi man wjU eat a coffee enp foil of honoyi monkey 
nuts^ and walnuU ev'eij luorning find evening, (Sliawui,) This anioiintfir fd eonrsc* 
to feeding^np.*^ 

36. To prevent llie person bitten mH take tlie dead botiy of the 

njad iog, and, haring fiUt it open, mlUnfteri bia feet m it« fltomaeh and bind the 
carease to bis legs, lesiving it in this jiosition all niglit. after which be is aaid to be 
free fr^>ni miy rbk of infection. (Amb.) Tins quaint example of sym|rtittietio 
magic was ridate<l to me by a EurojioaTi who has Uve^i for nifiny yeare in Alj^crti 
find speaks Ambifi moat lliTontly. 

Although they do not, perliiips, cxnoe strictlinder the hnadiiij^ of” Meilicot 
Nole^/^lmay here dea^ribe two love philtres and a chami tn prodtioe inadii^, 
which were told to oie by a Shawl in the Aiires, 

1. phiUrc . — Wlico a donkey fowl of either sex is bcirn them in a small lump 

of “ mcfit^^ (U, afber-birUi) tijion its ferebead. This Uitnp, which is easily remov- 
abk Without any detriment to the fod, b taken away as the f^ja^ft bead 

appear® by whoever is lucky enoiigli to 1 >g at hand to procure it+ It is then snlted, 
drietl in tlio Bun. and kept to be sold in stnftU pieces fit a high price to tlu>se who 
require a love philtre. It is powdered and secretly put inin the fotxiof the potftoti 
upon whom it is intended to act. Tlie subBtanee is knoivn in tbe Shawia 
diatuot m ^Khorej.** It b mneJj sought after by young people of Iwili sexes ami by 
wives who wbh to retain the affections of tbeir husbanda- 

A young man will jiay an ojd woman to invite the Uidy of his beart to 
a meal and ad minister the philtre in her food ; women will bribe the lumUonl of a 
ciife to give it to one of bb ciistnineTa in his coffee or tea. 

Tbe man or woman on whose Itohjilf the charm is to be useil must rub tho 
Khorej round Ids (or her) heart seven times^-cociutiiJg aloud —in unkr li» eiisiin^ 
that it will work for him (or her) only. 

My tufonuanl, having given me the aIkivc ikbdls, added later tliat it iittlo 
eemoti of tlie user and the smunutfif a cone of sugar could be advantageously addftd 
to tbe powdetf^ Khorej* Tlie cone of sugfiTp no doubtk. is uBod on nocoant of tbe 
rcsemblatie*, slLgiit though it lie. which it bears to the mole organ. (Shiiwui,) 
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While Wij vrere nU^jiiig with ft wdl-lcziawii imtia.lK>itt in ih^ Aur&s [i flunkey 
foal wm 1>orn in the holy mim'ft fftablcs. On^ of bis retami^m beooml th«^ KiiEirej, 
which is noMT in the Pitt Hivotfl Mueetiiu, but be wus oblln^csl to tunitiiidn th^ 
fitTicteet seciwy sh to whiit he ftuil dnm^ Joi all luitmlxuita ilu4Hp|>n>ve mmt slfongly 
of the use of Ebeae philtres^ whieli ih^y consulet {pj:olja.bly witlt reueon) h.j bo the 
c^iise nf h gcHsl ileal of itoiuesEikr troiil]]c^ TJie Kljorej ia, ho woven very well know^n 
auJ Appeals to be frequently iised among the Sliawio^ 

2. Lore pk-ifirr ^—A wojniin who to nstHiii her husbiiiiirs aEToctioos goes 
by night to a freah toinb, cuts off the right forearm c>r the corpso (of eithor imil 
slii? hci hiisti&iid'fi kiia-kiia with the dead hand in order that bb heart may be ilead 
to (ill other woniea (Sba:wijL) I have described this pldltre eKootly as 1 noted it 
from my Shuwi informant^and £ was ttbk to Isiiru iiotbiug furtber about it except 
that it, like the Kborej^ Is forliidden by tbe iiniiaLouta ftiid by leUgion. ti Eeeins 
to Ijear re^inbhtnce to a pmotioe wiiuih, I am Uild, is codliciou lit Egypt, In 
that country a iimn will ii$4s;iire Urn luLod of a corpee and cause Ida wife to aiep 
fbcro^ ii seven limos in order to eoatU'e coucepdoiL 

*1 brains are aceretly mixed with a jjeirtjou^ fotxl in. order in mid him 

jimd. From this madness there is no mo very. (Shawdi^w) This cosloiiip w'hi^li 
Mr. Budgett Meakiu meutione an existing in Moroex^u, iniiy piis^ihly have ite origin 
in tlie aiioitarity between the laugh " of a tiyena and that of a inanific^ 


][,— Trrpfinninf^ o/ the Sl-ult om&nff ike Xonm<t Arabs qf A/^ritt, 

Wlien I went to Algerifi ibia year (19 Kl) I deterujined to tty to ol(,Uiii for ike 
Pitt lUver-s Mtnieum epoedmenfl of the inetruments with which the Sbiwia have 
for ft long tiiiic iJost Ificcn atscnstouied to perromi the operalion of the irejwiiu 
l>ns. Malbot and Vcrnoeti have deseribeJ tb+3 uperation in VIII, 

1897. [>. iTdp us I icing performed by Sliftwia of tlie Djelad Cheicliar in the eaHterti 
portion of the Aiirfe MoiintainB. anti they stole that fsurgeoiis who have kitmt 
tlieir art in tliU ilktriet are to lie found in practice over a grent part of the 
AurC^ und in the desert oa far ns tlie Woil Ehir and the Wad Soiif to the semth and 
eoiith^oet of Biekre. 

I expected, therefore^ to ubidn the inatninioiiL& 1 wanted (if indi^etl 1 was able 
to obtain them lit ail) from the Imn^ls of a Berber surg^ioiL 

Oil arriving in Algeria 1 Icariiijd fitmi a Fixmeh doctor in the Government 
service that IreiHiniiTng ie practised in tho eoiith-weetem portion of the Anri^, in 
villages witliin tsmay renck of El Kaulam, w here I was fitaying, but I was told that 
the itfttives wem extremely reticent alxmt Ike cloingR of tlieir surgeons, and that it 
was impFohfthk tlnit I sboukl succeed in nieetiug one ol them or in seeing hie 
instnnuentEL 

I woe i^jreeably surprised, therefore, wkea ! foimd that 1 had made frieuik 
with two Burgeons in the seeotiil village I visitetl, and that they were not only 
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willing to diAsiuM their operations, but were quite reaily to part with @utih of their 
infilmments as they could spare, 

Aa I believe these uistmaients are exfcreutely mre in coUectiona i give a 
earefnl descriptiou of each of them iti the courBe of thits paper, as well as a photo* 
gtiiph of those tiow in the Pitt liivers Musouiu. 

I waa aatoniHheii to fiiul thst the snii^iis 1 met wete Arabs. They belong to 
a large trlbo of nouiads who waiidi?r with their numerous floeka of sheep and goata 
over a wide area of oouiitrv to the soiitli of Ji-l KaiiLartii ttud who own two or thTOO 
vilUgea iii the osses whence they obtain their supply of dates. 

This tribe is floid by Colonel do Lartigue, in his work on L'Avrijit to have 
luigmttHl from Moroeoo about tho yaur 1500 of cur era, but Llie people stoutly 
affirm that they are Arfd>a. and with the exception of a few of the poorer dasses, 
wlio remain in the villages aa guardians of the date plantations, they live the same 
life in their teute of gonta" liair as the Ikdawm Arabs farther south in the Saham. 

When I moiitiouoci to my Hiirgeon frienda that 1 had iinaginotl the operation 
of thii trepan to be perfornieil exclufiiveiy bv the Shawia they deniod that this waa 
the case, ond told me tliat it wna ktiown ^ all over the desert.*' 

Of course it may be tlmfe the Shawia of the OJebel Chercliar originally 
diaiieminate^l siitgical knowledge throughout the Salmnw and, as Dra. lIallH>t and 
Yeruoau snggosti may have praetifled the operation of the trepan from time 
immemuruil in their Aur^ homOi hut, on the other linud, it tunst be remenil>ored 
that the Anihs overran the Djeliel Chunduar un inoi'e ihain one occftsion, and. 
Battling down in the tlistTiet, mingled with the original Iterlwr in habitants (Colonel 
de Lartigue, IJAurl4). 

It soansa possiblo, therefore, that the Arabs iutrodueed their anrgiery nmoug 
the Berbera. but h is very difficult to detemiine liiially to what race treijanniog 
in Algeria owes its odgiu fruni the limited evidence at present avaiJablo, for there 
have Iwwn ao zimny eonquetors of Barbary who have left their mark upon the 
country. 

According to Colonel de Lartigue dfiscendants of Koxuan colonists vvet« found 
by the Arftl*s in the Djeliel Cherclior in the eleventh cseuttiry; nxany of the 
** cducateci ” Shuwia hold ilia belief that their race ia deacciidefl from the Eouiojia; 
and Ditc Malbot and Vemeau describe as l)cing practiBed in llw Aurte b method of 
treyi&nning by means of adjacent perforations with the drill which was not 
muntioned te mo by tho Arabs but which closely resembles a method referred to 
by Percivall Pott in his Chirat^ltiii (voL i, p- li>7 ^ being 

employed by tlie '' ancients'* aad in imnuection with tt'hieh hciiuoies EroinOribaainiij 
a Goiek who lived, 1 think:, nlioiit Am. 400. 

UfKjn thti scanty evidenen we poaaeaa, therefore, it seems almoiit impossible to 
foTjji on opinion as to the origin of tiepaunlng in North Africa, That infotmatioii 
JIB to Shawia and Arab surgery and iiiedicmo is not easily obtainable in due to the 
saspidon with which tbo native practitionem reganl the French doctors, who wonliL 
of course, be interested in studying their matluxls. 
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When once the nativoe hAVe become onnvinised of the anperioiitj of European 
medicine and eofgenr tTie loeal iloetofa^ Uvelihood will gone i it In oot to be 
ivondere^l at» therefore, that the native pr^litiorier:^ do not love the Government 
doci^ra and do their best to prevent their patienta from putting thcmeelve^ in their 
tuinds. With this object thoj^ cnoourago the btdiet, eo commonly held in Algeria, 
that if a native goes ton European hospital with an injitred limb that limb will 
probably 1x3 ainpiitnted. To the Arab and Bhawin death is preferable to tlie loss of 
n limb. 

Cases are not wuutiiig Lo which a native haa been cured by an xVrub surgioan 
after the Euroi>ean doctor baa pronotinoed the amputation of tbo limb to be 
necesaary. One of these (jtime under my notice in wbkh the oi!>emUDn was 
fiex-formed by one of the Arabs Eroto whom I purchaaeslinsirmnentfi and who enjoys 
II very wide ropntntinn for his wkiJl in rctnoving pie<H*ft of dninagiefl bone from a 
limb as well as for bis success in trepAuiiing. 

ft appeara that the aheykh of hk village received a gunshot wound at close 
quarters in the left upper arm while travelling in the train. He ivaa taken to the 
hospital whore he wa^ told that his ami must be amputated at the slioulder. With 
an Arab's horror of amputaiion he decided to re turn home and be treated by ihe 
iiative doctor ratlior tbau remain in hospital anti lose IjIk am. The native doolor 
removed several pieces of claniagied bone from the ju^m and tbo Hheykh recovered. 
1 saw the arm myself, and although the sear was very large and deep the sheykb 
informotl me that ha BufTored no inconvenience ataU ^ a result of the wound and 
o]>emtion. 

The sauio siu^eon had sucooEsfiilly removed a large piece of bone from the 
tibia of a womau'H leg (which piece of bone 1 colletsieti^ seo Fig^ I, No. 11) and also 
eotne fragments from the foreatmi of a man who ahowtul tno the scarn. 

T5oth til ©Be two o|>erations wore necessitated by gunshot wounds, 

Onses Like the above, especially tliat of the sheykti, do mueh to keep altvo 
surgery among the Arabs even in districts whence a European doctor caa be 
reacli&i without a very long jouruey. 

Before relating the infcirma^on given to me on the subject of trejumning 
I wM deaorihe in detail the instnunente I collected, which ore iilufltrabHl tn 
Plate XXXIX. 

These am nine in numl>^r and all liear imojismkable signs of having lieen 
used. Moat of them apjjear to have been sterilized in fire* for there are marks of 
burning upun their wcHxleii tuuidtes which, from their appeanmeo, could eearcely 
have been maile when the blades were hsfteiL 

1. Sjo/prr (Arabic name "uiatabaa”).—^A cylinder of iron about inch in 
depth and 1J inches in diameter* made of a atrip of iron with one sharp edge, bent 
round until the ends touch withoot licing jobeA Where the ends meet uno oad 
is joined by fusion on ita blunt edge to a ttmiid bar of iron about 13 inches long, 
so that the oylinder b at rigiit angles to the bat. Tluj other end of the bar passes 
through a round wooden handle, 4 incliea in length, and is beat round at right 
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aDglea to prevent thiii hanillo from slipping off. The iiMtrniiiEut roughly resamliles 
H largo “ wuUinincli." 

2. Rttrarinr (Arabic ufime ** sheftra ")l—A n iron blail© projecting aljout 
2J inches from a mum! wooden houiile inches in length. The hhnle ’whem it 
joins the liainlle is rcotnitgiilar in tuiCtion and a I suit J inoU wide, but it graiUmUy 
bscouies flatteT and wider ujitil at the distal end it is tiltoiit § iticli wiile, the end 

fdightJy ronnthHl at tlic eoruere and pri'senting a fiiirly sliaqi edge. This end 
is bent over at riglit angles to tiie rest of the blade to form a hook. The whole 
Idiule elopes nlightly tmcTtwa«ls from the hamUe. 

3. Jt*tn(fl&r (Arahic no me " aheflra —An iron blade projecting about 
11 iuehea from a ronnd wooden tiandle inches tong. For Ijt iitclics of its length 
tbc bhulc is roctaugnlar in ifreetioii and about i inch wide, bnt the distal end ie Hut, 
widening abruptly to a width of | tneh, anil is Ijont ronitd at right angles fonuing 
a book, the fairly sharp edge of w bieh i* slightly rounded at the corners. 

4. I/tH/k or rttracior (.iVrahio name " mongesh *").—An iron lilada about 
1.J4 inches long inserted in a lathe-turned wowlon handle piusnnuibly of European 
ongin. Where it joina the liandle the hliidc ia rectangular in section and aiiont 
^ iucli wide, but it nuriowa towanlB the distal end wllicit bt little Riore tlum ^ inch 
in width. Tiic distal end is bent »har|ily round to form a auinll hook. 

5. Drill, idflo need as an dtvatvr (Arabic name “ bcfwcrl—An iron binds 
alxiot 3} inches long projecting from a round wrsMlon liandio inches in length. 
Where it joins the handle the blade ia | inch wide and it gradually iiim-eases to a 
wiiUh of I inch nmr the dktal end. It narrows alirupily (leaving a " shoulder " on 
each side) at the distal end bo that the last inch of the blade is only | inch 
wi<h*. This oinl is toiiiulcil anti has a outting eilge. Tlie " shouldera” ou the 
blade would serve to prer'cnt too deep a hole being made through the akall wlien 
the instrument is itaeil as a drill. 

(i, Sfut (Arabic uanto “ nioiushar ” or " iiiensharAn iron blade pnyacling 
ilj inches from a round wooden liandle 36 inches long. The blade is rocinngular 
In scocion wlicre it joins tho handle and is about | inch wide. It curves 
dirwnwards almost at right angles 2 iuchus from the Immllc ami then ciirvea 
outwards again at I be distal end where the blade is ffat with a Borrated lower edge 
containing eleven teeth. The scrraled etlga forms a segment of a circle, the teeth 
being nptm the convex edge. 

7. iSfiiP (Arabic natue •'mt»ushar* or “ nieuabur **).—Very similar to No. 6, 
An imn blade 4| ittohea long insertiHl in a womleit liandle about 2J inchea long. 
Tbe curves in this saw are not so sharp as in No. 6 ; there arc tliirteen teeth 
on its convex erlgo. Neither of tJieae two saws is sharp. 

S. STiiti (I do not know any special Arabic nmne for this form of saw so 1 presume 
it is called “ iiionshar’* or'* raensliar"),—An iron blade 2i inches hi length with a 
ronnd wooden liandle 3| inches long. The blade htr 1^ inches from the handle ia 
rectangular in section and ai>out | inch wide i the last I Inch of the blade is a flat 
tvciatigulnr surface with three serrated edges. The teeth am fine and sharp. 
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9, Hfecator (Ambic nnme “iahei”)L—A tiat iron bluUo altout iiith wide 
protruding about IJ iuchcs from n rouDd woodeti linndla 2J incbea loug. Thi^ 
distaJ fjnd cim'es very alightlj indeed and is fairly aim ip, I La comers are nor 
rounded hut one of tiiom has been broken o(T. 

Tlie abo4*e instnimenta [ was told by both my surgeon friends ate all tlist are 
necessary for trepanning, but I ought, per ha jjs, to add to the list o totitlt uu piemen t 
collected at the some time. The real function of tidfi tool (ii shari) pointed iron 
blade in a woodfa Ijandle, Plate XXXIX, Xo. 10) is to smooth down the transverse 
woollen threads on the loom wiien weaving a hurnoiia, }>iit its point ivouM render it 
useful for pieroing tlie skull in lieu of the “ herwefl ■* or, nsetlM a prol>e, for testing 
The depth of tlie holes drilled or cuts made with the saw. My reason for including 
it in the list of instruments is tliat after 1 hail pumhaged some trepanning itisint- 
luenta from Liie less celebrated of the two surgeone he tiCiit me this tool us a 
present. I liail not diseuased anything hut tretNuining with him and I iiad 
attempted to purctmso no specimens other than surgioai instratnents in the villagOi 
I caimot understand, there fore, why the surgeon should have given me this tool 
unless he nsetl it in his profeseion. From ita appearance t am sure it hna actually 
liecn used in weaving, hut it seem* t^uite possible that it has servoil for anrgical 
purposes as well, although I have no direct evidence of tliU, 

Tlie method of troptunjing a head was described to me as follows:— 

'ITie first thing to !« done is to remove a portion of the scalp in order to 
expose the place to be trepannetL This is effecteti by making the “ punohlika " 
inatniment “ inatabaa " (1) white hot in a fire ned placing it firmly, like a branding 
iron, on the head, a flicking movement of the instrumopt tlicn removea the piece of 
scalp thus burnt round. The great heat, as well as sterilizing the " matabaa," also 
jireventa excossb'e bleeding from the scalp. The retractors, "ehefiro" (2 and a), 
are then used to tlmw away the scalp areund the place to l« trepanned 
in onier to give room for the use of the raw. 1 ptesiiiue that the iiook 
‘'Tnongesh** {4) is abo tiscfl for thin purpose. A hole is then drilled in the 
aknll by spinning the drill, “herwefl" (5), between the palms of the hands. TIub, 
1 am told, is to let out any pus and blood that may be under tho skull, hut 
1 imagine the hole thus made would abo be useful os a Hianing place for the raw. 

Tlie eaw is then applied to the kmhI “ benu jnat clear of tlie injured parL 
Only a very small ainoimt is sawn thraugh, after which the elevator (ft) or the 
hook (4) ia inserted rii the inoisiau and, if jiosaible, the “ had " bone slightly raised 
in order to let ent pus and bleml. 

Great eare is taken that tho dura mater be not pierced, for my infennaut told 
me that the patient must die if this is done. 

Only the small incision with the raw described above is made on the first day, 
hut next day and on each succeeding day the process is repeated nntil the whole of 
the " bad " bone Ima been removed. 

.So little is rawn through each day that it takes from fifteen to twenty days to 
remove a portion of the skull aa loige as a penny piece. 
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The piiTt s^iwti &wAy la lifted from ihe head with the eLevator or the 
hook. 

WheJi the “ lm \" boas Im at hwt l^n removed, no artificial hone or plate 
13 placLxl over the cavity, bot the Hkio h induced to re-fono over the wound by the 
dnily appUcaiion at ftmh dreseings of a tnittuce of honey and hutter^ and the stem 
and leaves of a herb powdered as fine as maW. 

The herb, which I collected in its powdered form, grows locally upon the hUb 
nnd if^ A apeedea of Labiatie. 

The doily dressing is continued sometimes for as long m one nionth, at the 
end of which time the patient is cuiofL 

No fonn of anjcethctic is used. I could find no uvidenco of au}'^ attempt U^ 
Rtertliife the m’w, the retmetor^, or the elevator (unless we accept the btiras on the 
Imiidloa of the inetntmeuts ae an imiieation thnt they Imve lioeii purimaely 
eterillr^l in fire) and the ra^ need as bandagea ane of the dirtiest description. 
The surgeon does not wash liis haiida a$ a rule either liefore or after dressing a 
wotiiid 

llie more celebrated of the two surgeons I met told mo that he sometimes 
trepans as uiaiij ns five or more heads in one year, the uatunj o! the cases being 
usually head^ " broken hy blows from sticks or stonea. Ho also told me that 
operationa for the removal of damaged bone from the arm or leg are perforuie^l in 
the flame manner and with the aame instrument® as trepa-unitig. Thia aiiTgcon 
presimti^l mu wilh some fingmants of skull removed from the head of a man now 
hvmg (Fig, Ip Ha 12> 

Upon one of thm fragmejits, marked with a x in the illustration, la an 
luci&ion apparently m^le by Lwistijjg so rue imitrument pressed hard agauisfc the 
flfctill after the manuor alrefuly described of drilling a hole with the **he^^efL'^ 
Tlic fragment of skull is not perforated, howeveiv so that the inebion cannot have 
been ma<.le to let out pus and bloody but would appear from its position to have 
been used us a starting place for tlie saw, 

Ttik iiiciaiDu inu^t have been tnodo with a trident drill such as l^rs. Mai bet 
and Veruenu deaoribo ns being in mw amaug the Shawia. Of course the two 
SQTgeoiia only sold to me such instruments as they could spare and it seems 
probable that they possess the drill in several difTcrant forms. 

1 was not forltmate enough to vdttiem the actual trepanning of a heodp but 
I did see a case m which the operation had been commenced. 

TI»e paticut was a boy about fourteen years old who had been knocked down 
by a train some twenty miles sw'sy fifteen tlays before I saw him. His right leg 
had boon broken and ke had received terrible injuries to the left side of bis 
head. 

Hxo log had been set and was in splints, but the limb was so much wrapped 
up in old clothes, etc., that I could not ask to see iL 

The hut in whieh the boy lay waa very dark so that 1 was not able to see the 
wound very clearly when the hmidages were rsinovc<l from hiB head, but I could 
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make out that a poitma uf the scalp hatL 1>een neatly token away anJ a clean 
edge of Ijonc showetl where seme pieces of the aknil had already been removed. 

The boy wne able to eat, talk a little, uni! poll hinioelf up to a sitting position 
by tneaus of a cord sns|ieuded &om the roof. 

The aurgeon enterUilned uo doubt whatever that bis patient would ultimately 
recover. 

The fact that the boy hud lived for over a fortnight with the terrible in juries 
he had roceivod, rendered, more awful h}' a twenty-mile journey over tough country 
(preaumably on the hack of a mule) ond hy the tiaily treatment he was undergoing 
w-ithemt an aiuesthotic, clearly proves tliat a life of privation and hardship tnakea 
the nomads hard. 

The Buigeon took mo to see this patient in the hojja that I might ho able to 
supply him with some drug to check the bleeding when the operatioJi wasresiinied. 
Tliis may seoin to indicate tliiit the Arabs have nothiiLg of this natttre themsolvea 
other than the Oftbes of rags or pavier, but I cannot venture an opiniou on Lhla 
BUbjeot until I have liad a fnrthar opportunity of studying their surgery. 

The uiatniments I oollHSted differ slightly from those described by Drs- Mai hot 
and Verneau in L^Anihivpol^vs. 

Tlio most usual form of drill sruployBd by the Shawia of the Djcbcl ChmclioT 
is, these authors state, in the form of a small trident, tha centre prong of wbioh is 
longer than tlie other two. Suoh an instmtuent, which is figured in L’Antkroptd/Jffie, 
must have produced the bole in the piece of skuU (Fig. 1, No. 12) to which 1 havo 
referred above, and must therefore, be known totlio Arabs too. This Shawia drill 
appeara to be somowhttt superior to that which I oollectod, for its handle is dividail 
into two parts, the blade and the lower parttou of the hasdie being loosely socketed 
in the upper part ao tliat the drill can be easily caused to rotate hy spinning the 
lower part of the handle between the palms while the Instriimont ib held sgauist 
the skull by presauro of the operator’s forehead or ehin on the upper portion of 
the liandle. The drill collected by me has a simple wooden handlo. 

On the other band the saws I obtained among tlie Arabs ore not quite bo 
priniitive as these figured m idAropofe^, although their principle te the same. 

Drs. Malbol and Verneau state that sometiines the osc of tlio scalping knife, 
which they say is usually employed, is replaced by destruction of the scalp liy 
mcaiia of a red hot iniu, but they tooke no mention of a special inatniment used 
for this purpose such as the " matabsa ” (1), 

TIiu French autliora deckre that the tiative Buigeons are dtceedingly succesafnl 
in trepanning, and they quote an instance of a woman undergoing the operation in 
oitler lo manufacture evidcnco for divorce proceedings against her husband. 

My Arab friend told me when I left bliii ttmt I must be careful when fcl lowing 
the instruotions he had given ms as the operation was a little bit dangerous," but 
he certainly did nut consider It a critical one. 
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Janmrg 2QiA, 1313^ 

Aiiiiwi} Genenil Meeting. (See p. 1.) 

February 41^ 1313. 

Oftiinory Dr. A- Kkjtii, Preahlent, in the ctiair. 

The miiiutra nf the Uat meeting were reail and cojiliraied, 

Mr J EnutPARTJSOTON Oic lusLituto a weaiwii specially chosen from 

hU ™ll«:tion for the patpoK of ■ Pted.bt.tinl nwct The rRKSiriBNT accepted the gift 

in mitabte temia, _ 

Dr. W. L. II. DucKWOBTtl mud a i»pcr on “Cnve Explomtion at Gibraltar in 

Sejitembor, itlnsirated by lanlero diJea and epocinmiu. 

The jiBpcr #a* disciiewd by Mr. Ilmj.EiiiNB WAmtKJi and Mr, J. P. Youxa. 

The thanks of the meeting returned to the beturer for hi* [nteieating paper. 

IB/Ai i913» 

Ordinary Meeting. Dr- A- KEITH, Proddcnt, in the chair. 

The uuutitos of the U»t iiweting were roail and conftfiaed. 

The election was nnnounetfl of Mr. Guy Bninton, Mr. J. E. H. Hoberte, F.ILC.S,. 
Mr. George E. Goak, FJLC.S., and Mr. C. L. Sabine, at Ordiaaiy Fellowa of the 

Institute. .. 

The Rev. P, SMtTtl, M-A,, tben rend a paper on *^ S 0 mD Aspects of PalseoUthie 

Rdice in KortK Britain and Irebiid." llie paper vm iUuslratt^ by a aeries of stone 
impbtnents eoUected by the author and eontrssted with Pnlseotithic impbmenta from 
other areas, and by bntom sliilee. 

JfonA 4IA, 1313, 

Ordinniy Meeting. Dr, A. KkiTU. ?re*id*ptt in the chair. 

The minutea of the last meeting were read and conBnncd. 

■fhe election oa Otdtnary Fellows of the Institute of Dr. E. A. Hooton and Captain 

Coltart was aouounced. _ ^ i j l i 

iD. Haxzli£I>LV£ WsaiiK-N oxhihited a primitive Eshing line still employed by the 

fisher-folk cm the fihniT Crouch, Essex. 

Messrs. Haikju* PeaKB and E. A. HoolOJI then remi their joint pnpot on a 
“Saxon Graveyani st East Sbofford, Berki." The paper was illnstrated by a collectioo 

of grave-furaitore aj wall m hy Ijidtem ilidei- 

Tba paptiT waj ItEdijiALD Smith,, Mr F- pAfiSor!'?iHi Mr* LEisoii, 

Dr. Bitow.v and Dr. DEUftV* Mr. Pka.KE siiid Dr. HootoN replied. 
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jpru im. 

Ordinary Meeting. Dr, A, KkitHt President, in tlae chain 
The mimite# nf the Lut mfsetlng w^jre rcaii and coaHnned. 

The eiectidn irtifl iiJinduni:ed of Mr. Jam-aai Btriry, MrS., and Mn Bliller 
Christjt F,LS. 

The PitEsrniLST then vacated the chair, which waft token by Mr. A. L 

Mr. Vt\ H. Cook and the President, Dn A. Kkith, then riyid their joint paper on 
the “ Diftcoveiy of o Hunion Skeleton lo a BrickHsarth Depuitit at Hal ling, Kentp with a 
Deaeriptian of the Human KemainBL" The piper was illustmted by limtem sHdeft^ 
diagmmft, and by the eochibidon of the inipieraenta and human texoaina, which were 
then discovored, and of ** l^ver Bed^ sknlU from other places in England. 

The paper wiva disciiftscd by Mr. Beskktt, xMr. HAZzrj^tSE WAHit£N, 
Mr. K£^iXAHO, IVofesetor Teane, B«ET0N and the ChaibhaM. 

Mr, Cook replied, and a hmrty vote of thanks wna ncoordod to him for his exertiona 
atid zosl. 


1913. 

Ordinary Meeting, Dr. A. KEITIf, Prefiident, in the chairH 

The miuntoi of tho last meeting were read and confirmed* 

The eieetjon w«a annonneed of ilr Arthur Burrows^ Mr. DugnJd CampbelJp Kao 
Bahadur Uovindnar K. Deswiip Jilr. ErneBt G. Fenton^ Mr. T. R. H. Garrett, Mr. C. W. 
Haywood, Mr. W, .Mel^n, M.B^ Mr. V. Steianaaon, Dr* K. Stolyhwo, Mr, Allivu 
Upw.'ifd, and Mr. H. G, Wiltahiro- 

Mr. T. A_ .Toyce, VicfrPnseiduntp then read a paper on the “ Weeping God.” The 
paper waa iilustmtcci by lantern alideft and other exhibits, ^llia BnETONf Mr. Cooi^eh 
C iAiiK, Dr. Hadiiox, luid Mr. Fleiscemann took part in the diftciisaion. The eordinl 
ihnnks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Joyce on hk intoreating paper. 

Mr* A* L. Lkwis^ Officior d'Acad^mitv then read a paper on Prebifttoric Antiquities 
in Lbo Departments of Vienne arid Cbarente, Fmhcc." The paper wa# iitustmted by 
lantern slides. The Kev. J. W. HAYEi and Mr. E- A. Parkyk took part in the 
diBeuiuioD. Mr. Lewis replietl and after Borae photogtaphi of Stxm& Moniintoata in 
Coldruiu, Kent, belonging to Mr. EenDottp had been exhibited, the hearty tbitiiks of the 
Institute were nccorded to Mr. Lewis. 

May Grt, 1913. 

Ordinary Meeting. ProfesfltFT TuanX m the chair. 

The ttiiiiulee of the lait meeting were read and confirmed. 

Exhibits of ikeilL were made by Sir. C. Fleis^CBMASN, Mr. X* Saiujy, the 
PBEsinmsT, and Dr* DEisRV* 

The Itew A. laviMO read a paper eti '"Some ReccTit Work on Qoateniaiy Geology 
and ^\nthropoiog 3 '^ ^th iia bearing ou Pre-Boulder-Clav Man,“ illuatrited by tantem 
ftUdee and exhihiu. 

The paper was discuMed by Idr« Reid SIoiR, the Pit&itDENT, Mr. liKniKAU> 
Smith and .Mr. Haywood, and the Rev, A. luYiNt'# replied. 

The thanks of the meeting wure returned to the betunor for his intorimiug paper. 
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May 27/*, 1913. 

Orrliiiary Meflting. Dr. A. Kirm, Preeidertt, in the cimir. 

The winiiteH of the last meeting were rsad and wnfirmed. 

Thfl fllectioD of hh- G. Laird Macgregur, F.C.S,, and Mr, L- Wilikma wfaa 
(uuiDuncetL 

The Pbesident announced that the neat Ordinal^ Ale&ting o( the Institute would 
be held, by the Murtsay ol the Prcaidfint and Coimcil of the Boyal College of Surgeons, 
in the I<«etitre Theatre of the Boyal College, 

Sir K Bat LaNKKSTEE, K.C.E, K.ILS., then opened a dieonsBion on tho Suberag 
Flints, illnstratad by huitem atides and exhibits. The diseussiop was continued by .Mr, 
Hazzlkdine Wabhen, Mr. Reid Moitt, Mr. Rejoinau) Sarm, the Bov. iV, Irvijiq, 
I>r. CoBNKn, Miss Lavabd and Air. Hawoot^ and Sir Eiv LANKJffiTim replied. 

The tbnnha ol thn tniieting were returned to Sir Kay fauikester for opening e 
discuesioD. 


Jum 10/*, 1913, 

UrdlnuTy eating. Dr* A* KeitiIp PNidd^nt, in tha chair- 

The nwaatea of tbo Ust meeting were reml ami eonfimied. 

Sir Harkt Joejwston, G.Gil-Gn read a paper on *■* Ikeml and Trilwl 

Migratioiia in Africa/* hy bmtem alides. Dr+ SeLIgMANKp Mfi Tokday, the 

Pbesidhnt and Dr. ijHRirJBSAJx took part in tho dtaeuatnoAi wid Sir Harris JosinstOn 
rcpliofL 

A hearty Toto of thanhe wojn retutned to the lecturer for hie moBt importfuit and 
intoreitiiig conunrniicaticin. 


Ntntmheriih, 1013, 

Ordinary Meeung, Dr- A- Keitu* Preei<lDiit, ir the chair^ 

The minutefl of the bat meeting were read and canflrme^L 

The d»:tkrti of the follow Ing m Ordinary Members ol the Inetitute waa aniiounciHl: 
Hie Grace the Duke pf Aberconit J^fr* Aghqr nith AdbiHuiri, Mr* C. M. Baker, Jlr. IL 
BraimholtSt Mr* Denya Brayi Mr. V, Erehiford* Mr^ L H. Dodlcy Bttxton, Mr, A. A. 
Carr SaundorB, Mr. Louie C. J. Ciarke^ ^Mr As Duko^ Mr. Oiwald H* Evane^ Mr. H. 
Gibeon, Mr. H. B. Grimedale, Mr- W. D* Hambjy, Mr, H B* C* IIUl, Mr. J. H* Button, 
Mr. R Mann* Mr. R V. NewbdJ, Mr. Lotus Spence and Mr. O- Fs Watkimi* 

Mr. PiiiCB HtGdiNa^ Mr* liRTrisALD Sifntt ajid Mr* A- Lt Leweh mnde exhihito of 
flint implcmenta. 

Mr. J* Eeh* Moir read a paper on the *" Striatioii of flint Surfacea," iUtiatmted by 
bntom ilidc*. The paper was disciHaoil by the PAEjStoiiNX Mr* Reoisaus Smith and 
Dr^ PisfUsER, and Mr. Eeid Mom replied. 

The hearty thanks of the Inatituto were accorded to Mr. Roid Moir* 


Noi^FAn- im, 1013. 

Ordiimry Meeting. Mr. A. L* Lewis took tho chair upon the motioii of the 
TBEAstnum seconded by Mr* Baezlxd-ise W^rres, 

Tho minutes of the laat meeting were read and coufinneti 

ITio election of Mrs, H- Julkn and Mr. R Bnddb m Ordinary Alemben of the 
Institute was axmDiuicod 
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Mr^ tL SmNFir Hartlam> r»d a paper m tlie ^^Evid^tkt Tolue of the Gifltoric^ 
Traditiom of the Beguida and Buahongo.” The paper wm diocuHod hj Mr* Tordat. 
Mr. Hartlaxd rtfpliod. 

A hearty vote of thanka was aoiKirdcd to htr Hordand for his velmble contribution 
to the Sdonee of Ajithropologyp 


IkceuJxr 2 nd, 1013 . 

OrcIiiinTy Weetbig. Dr. A* KjerrH, Prcaident, iit the chair. 

The minutes of the loat meeting were read and oon6nne<L 

Dr. W* L, HiuJBTJUQnt MA,» PhJJ.f read a p*|Mr iim "Japaue«e MHor Magic 
copucctcd with the Ftopagatioti and Early Infancy oE Cbtldreu.^ The lecrttuer 
exhibited a number of charms and mniilcta. 

The paper woa discuBsed hy Mr. OAnunr, the Secb£1:a|iv, the Rev. Dujci3mEU> 
Astlft and Mr Allan Upward. EH*. Hiujuunna ropLieil. 

A hi^y vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. OiMburgb for his Tolnable and 
interesting paper. " 

JJfCtmbct l6fA, lifl3. 

Onlinary Meoting. Dr. A President^ in the dmih 

The miuntes of the Ust meeting w^re read and icoaGrined, 

The election of the faUowing ua Ordinary Members of the Institute wn^ annotificetl t 
Mr, Wilfred Beavcri Mias Hannah Byrne, Captain F, J. C* Evans, Mr. Arthur Jell, Jlr, 
J. Cemptiotl Mauiyp i>r. J. E KuttaU, Mr. A. D. Paasmore, Mr* J* K Focock, F.ILS.p 
Mr. J. F. Eichanls, M.A., I-CAj Dr. K. C. Kuthorford and Mr. H. G. Spearing. 

Mias B. Frejue-MaUHECO rend a paper on the ** NomeJiehiciire of Chms in the Puehb 
Area," The pnpar was dnicnased by l>r. SlARETl'. 

Mias M. A. Czaplicka tend a paper on ** Arctie Hysteria ta Northern Asia*’’ 

The paper was diseuaeed by Sir ARTTimEYAHrs, D r* FoauEs^ Dl iUsat Cahi^rll, 
mid Mr* HaZZLRDLVE WarbeN, 

Mr. Wn^RT> reail a piiiier on Rough Survey of the Tribcaof Wcrttarn 

PapuiL” which was illustmted by mwu of che Epidiascape* 

The pa|K!r was discuasetl by the Treahuour and Mr Sidney Ray. 

The Reeders of the above ixipers were cordially thankect for their Talunfik and 
interesting papery 

The Pr^ldeaT announced that hs had appointed Mr, J* Edge-Furtiogton and 
Mr* 0* Ddny Yule as auditors of the li^stitute^s accounts. 
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Native Gainer oi Central A&ico. 

Bv ilEitEDiTii 0. SjL5a>ERsON, Ni/osoland, 

Tbd game ol KabeiB^wa, in many dUFcrtint guises, pt^yed by the Bantu raceB m 
mU parts of Africa, and the CLharacborifltic holes in the ground are to be seen in every 
village. 

Attompta to aBcertain anything Imm the native aa to Eta origib have^ of ODiirse, beeu 
fntde^ but it ia probable that the game Kea evutved with the raceL 1 have beard it add 
tltat ft fiimlltr game is playe<l in parts ol China, and, if this be true^ it would of no 
tittle interest to compare one with the other, as thb would suggest an Asiatic (t Arabic) 
origin lor the Africaa form, Iq this case^ however, one would expect sutae t^ich game to 
obtain among the Arabs in the Soudan, and I am inlormod that this h not sOi. 

It is interesting to compare tha two games, ** Chian a " and **Bau ” j the former is 
found only among tho Manyanja tribe, a slave^riddeit and even azuong thoni it hna 
apparently only sumved for the purpose of liutiating children into tho more complicated 
games—the adult iiadve speaks of it aa wa chabe ** (uselc^e, of no iacereet). Bau, on 
tha other hand, the uutlonal game of the warlike Swaheli, ia very complex, and the 
manner in which the nati vo foreseen moves iuvolviug mtricate mental celculauoii, conveys 
asaiuLar}’ lesson to the Europenu who misprhsee the intelllgeuco oE the Bantu m s race. 
I have denlt with thiB game (Eau) at some length as^ spurt from academic interest^ I have 
found it by no meatifl to 1>e despised as & pastime. 

The underlying principlo of tho other games is olmm constant, I have therefara 
not attempted to describe them all, but merely to furnish the ethnologist with sufKcient 
examples to 1« representativt of the rest They may, aisoj bo of interest to- the resideut 
in Africa, and may act as a elms bo the forma of the game played by tho tdhes in hU 
rtcinity. 

Bait (SwaubjjX 

This game is played in Kyasaland almeet esdnaprely by the Yaos, wid oven among 
tliem it is of reeotit mportatioiu 

The game is played by two persona, a special board and 64 marbles or seeds being 
required. 

Board coosistfi of a 0at piece of wwd^ nbout 2 feet 3 inches long by 1 f<Mfc 
3 mehes hmod and 2 inches to 2J inches thick; on one surface are four njws of ihallow 
muiid holes (nyomhi), eight In each now or 32 in all* The ^ nyumba ” are regularly placed 
so that from aide to side tlicro ani fonr holea in lino (a» figures). 

Tho fourth hole from the right in tho front row of each player ia in moat fioflrda 
nindo larger thiin the rest, often square instead of round, and is called the ** village ** (mfi 
nr musi)* 

The travelling Yao makes hi« hoard alter the fashion of tha other gumes, by 
scooping out Uifi requisite number of holes ut itny fhit piece of gronnd, pebbles takijig 
the place ot the more correct aoeds (uam or makomo). 

For the proper undcrEtimding of the play it is neo^wry to plan out the two 
opposiiig front rows into two equares of four hole^ one at each end, and a rectujigle oi 
eight holes in the centre* 
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*Vhii two holf^d &% oacb eiid of eacli front lino for oonreufence be temicd 

and ;be four bolpB in each front line between tiiom optlonaL*^ 

The object of the game ta to tiike nil tbn men from tbo oppoounfi front row. 

The batk mPM are tboae tieareat the phiyer. 

Tfu frvtkt torn are the two contre enea. 

Affftw hda arts tlie feat two at cich end of tlio front rowi. 

Optional kaU^ are the rcmMning four of the first row, lying between the rtvoi:^ bofea 
and including the village*” 

AiUiiifm.-^X player La add to **ndd ” a. man when* in eommendiig hia tum* bo pnta 
one of the mm in hand into a hole. 

Sj)r(Ufftn{f .—A pkyer fe said to “ spread ” when ho takea up ftU tie men from a bole 
in one of hia own row^ and puia them tiedaiim in other ho1e« ae far aa they nill go, 
beginning with the hole next to tbit from which be fe moving; the latter remobijt 
empty. 

rUicinff .—A player la aaitl to " place the men be takes from bfe opponent. One ie 
put into each hole of his own front row^ as in ipr^fing, but begiiming at ono end. 

JmiwL—A player is saifl to " Arrive ” at a hole when be adds to that bole the last 
man of those which ho is either spreading or placing. 

Is said to l>e tskeiii or to exkit ^hen a player puts, or hoa^ respectively, 
a tmui or men m a bole of bia front row oppodto to one in which his opponej^t has a 
man or men^ 


liuUt. 

L—Each player plays in turn* 

IL—Each playor baa, at the ciuiiiuencmne^nt of the gnme, ten men in bis float row 
and twezity-two hi hand. 

m.—Of the ten men, sis are in the viilage, and two in eaeh of the two holes 
limned iatelj to the (pUjerk) right of the vLBagep 

There is no opposition when the inoa are so pieced 

rV\—A aisji must be added at the coniDioiiceiucut of each move, as long os any 
remain in hand, till nil are on tho board 

V.—A man can only 1 m added lo a bole aireiujy occtipied by oOe or more. 

VL—A man must be added to a hole in oppoaition if tboro be one. 

YIL—A move ends whon, in spreading or pladiig, a player orrivas at mi empty 

hole. 

Re is then said to lie " (itugena). 

VIIJ,—A nmn or men brionging to the opponent can only 1 m: token (kulya) hy 
abiding a nmn to a hole already in opposition nr by inivlng at Bticb a boJo. 

IJi-—In Huch eireumsuvnees the opponent's man or men must bo taken and ploceil 
in acconUnce with ttidea XU X\% X Vltl, mid XIX. 

X.—If no holes be in opposition at tho commencement of amove, a man muet bo 
added to any hole m the front row coniaiaitig one or more^ and the resulting coutonis 
spread in either direction. 

Otdy two men may bo token and spread from the “ village" under this nile, and 
then only if nil other holes in the front row bo empty^ 

XL—None of the opponent*! men can be taken during a move eommeared by adding 
to A hole not in oppoaitium 
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XIL—A rnmi or mm taken frota m optiojiaJ bok hj adding may be placed frcm 
dthar end at the dbcretloii of the play or, 

XIIL—^on no men remam in haudi the game proceeds by epreafling the canteau 
of any bole coeUiJimg moi-e than ona man; if, b so spreading, the player arrives at a 
bole ill opposition^ he tahca and placei tbe opponent's man or men tas before* and 
continues sprEoding or taking dll lie ttrrives at an empty hole* when the move ends* 

XJV. —No man ima be takert during a move under the preceding mk unless tbe 
first spread arrives at a ho!o in oppoaidon j otbonAise the player continue spreading till 
stopped by arriving at an empty hole* tut he miiat not uke any of hts op|>oiLOfit's maup 

XV*—A move mtial bo continued till nii empty hok U arrived at. 

—If in apnmdiiig or placing a player arriviss ac the viHage ho has the 
option of discontinuing his move, provided that no men havo l>eon previously removed 
from the village anil that it is not in opporition. 

XVL—Men taken trom the opponent must he placed in the front row, If more 
than eight men are taken from any hole the pkeiug Is continued along tha back row in 
the rovarBC direcdom 

XVJJ.—SimiUrly* spreading is oontinned from one row to another by proceeding 
along the new row in mu oppoeito direetioiiH 

XVIIL—A man or men ^kcii from a roverao hole nmet he pbeod from the end 
bote of the same reverse. 

XIX^—^The direction of move* in the Ironi row—^from loft to riglit or frotn right to 
loft—can only be altered hy the prcewling role. 

So that a maji or man tnkoii from an optionnl hole by spreading or placing from 
right to left and so arriiiTiig at a hole in opposiriaitj must be placed from the right-lwirid 
end, and nV^j wfmw 

XX, —A pLiyer loses if, there being no men in bend, he has only single men in the 

hoteit 


Bock Ikw, 


Fi-unt 
' ftowB. 

J 

Back BoWh 


The first two moves constittita iho gambit and aro always the aame. 

The first player “ndds"^ one to the third hole from the right and fipreade to the 
loft, taking oppontion in two holes. HU opponent then ndda one to the third hole from 
the right in hU front line, takes the imin in oppo«itJOD» adds it to the other three and then 
spreads to the left. Them is then opposidon in thri:^ holes- 

It will be seen that the encond move U not Bcrording to rule, na the nmn taken 
should be placed at one end or the other, where it would ** lie,” the hole t^hig empty. 
The position ii then as drawn Fig. Z). 
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CtiuDting from the rigbt ffa 4tfi, 5th, uid 7th holea are “in oppodtion.'* This 
ihoult] alwaj-B be the postdan et the third movo. A, the first player, having t«i nun on 
the board, and B twelve. Beth plnjon having tventy-ene men in band. 

A (22). 

'oooooooo 

0®@E]0000 

OOOOEl®®® 

oooooooo 

s (22). 

FIO. 

Tie position for tho Btart of a gmno ^— 

_M21X_ 

OOOOOOOO 

0 © 0 E ®000 

0®®®[i]0®0 

oooooooo 

»(21> 

na. 3 . 

Specitam Gante. 

(1) A plays, adds 1 Od, apreads 5, oirivijag Oa. 

B odds 1 Od, tohea I, plneeB Od, spreads 4, arriving Bb >> Qambit {tte hlg. 5). 

(3) A adds 1 te V, takes 1, and places it at Ba (BuU) XII). 

B adds 1 to Bb, takes 2 and places theiai at & and Bb (XII), aniring at Bb, 
Spreads Sf, arriving at V, takes 1, ptaeee at Ba (Khle XtX^ spreads 2, arriving at On, 
ipnauis 5, arriving at Od mid “ Ii« ■' (Bale VH). 

(S) A adds 1 to V, takes 3 and pbens them Bd-Be (XII), 

B adds 1 Bb (VI), takee 1 and places Ba. 

(4) A adds 1 Bd (VI), takes I, places (and arrives) Bd (XVII), spreads 5, arriving 
V (Buk XV, oxespEion). 

B adds 1 Bb (VI), takes I and places Ba (XHIl). 

(G) A adds I Od (X) and spreads 2, arriving Ob (Bida Xl). 

B adds 1 V (VT), takes 1 and places Ed (XII). 

(0) A adds 1 ita (VI), takes 1, places (and arrives) Ra, spreadfl 3, arriving Ob. 
B adds i V (VI), takes I, and i^cs Ed (XII), 

(7) A wide I Rb, takes 2, places Ba and Bb (AVlil), arriving Bb; spreads 3 and 
arrives V, spreeda 13, arriving Ba (XVI), lakes I, placei Ba (XVlIl), spreads 3, arriving 
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Olt; takea 11, plawa from it* ^XIX). itm™g F {lack row); afH«adt 3, JuriTes D; 
aproiidB 3, Arrives B; spread* 3, Juri™ Ea; apraada 3, arrive Oa; takea I end places 
Ea (XIX). 

B i«)ds I Ha, takes 3. ^Jacea Bji and Kb (XVIIT), mriTiiig Bb; takes 3. places Bs 
and ltl> (XVni), arriving fib; spreads 6, arriving Rc. 

(8) A adds 1 Hb. takea I,placei Ka (XVTII), spneada 2, arriving Oa; takea 1, ^cos 
Ri (XIX). 

B adds 1 V, takes 3, places Ka, Kb, and Oa, arriving Oaj takes 3, place* Ra 
And fib, arririag fib; spro^ 2, arri^diig Ob; takes 1, places Ba (KlX)j sprcodi 7 
Arriving Kd, 

(9) A adds I Oa, takea 1. places Es. takes 1, place* Ba (XYIII), spreads 3, arriving Ob 

B adds I Rc, takes 6, places Kd to Oa. epreada B, arriving C (back row). 

(10) A addit ] Oa, uh« U 

B add* 1 V, iAk» 1. place* takw U plMes spreuds 3, iimvea V; Aproadji ft 

ATTiTOQ B (back mw) I spreads 3, arnves D. 

(11) A addi 1 Oiu taken place!? Rii, 

B adds 1 EX)s ^Iireads ta right, arriving IL 

(13) A adda 1 Ea, takes 1 md HpreadSt amring Ob. 

B adds 1 Oh, sprada rights uniring G j apfieudi 2, arrivlrig E; spreada 3, arriving 
C f sprotudB 3, QiTiring Ea; spteada 3 and ties Ob. 

(13) A nddfi 1 Osi, lAkoi place# Rd. 

B adda 1 Y, takc^ Ig places Ed, apreida 2'ajid arrivsa Od imd lEis* 

(14) A adds 1 Oa, placea Rd^ ipreada 3, eprivea Od aad Kee* 

B adds 1 EK takea 1, pluoea Ea and lie*, 

(16) A adds 1 Od, takea % plncaa Rd aad Ee and lies. 

B adda 1 Rh, tukea 1, pkeea Ita, takea 1, spreads 5, arrive& Ob; epreads 2, omres 
OtI and lies- 

(16) A adda 1 On, tukea 1, places Hd and Lies. 

B adds 1 Oa, takes 3i places Ha and Hk sureada 8^ arrives G and lies (m Kg, 4). 

End of move 16 (five men in hand) ^— 

_ ^ _ 

(D@0®0®0(D 
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n (3). 

^ Vlfh 4 . 

(U) A adda 1 Rb^ taktsa 3, plnws En* Rb. Oa, takes i, places R^ takas 1» places E*t 
apreaib 3, arrives Oh. 
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B adds i Vp pkcf4 Ea, takea plocw Hn, aproadd 3, arrive Ob; aptieodfl. 1 

flpd lies Od 

(18) A adds I Oa^ takes 1, pkeaH Ea* 

B adds I Yf spreads right, arriveB E, 

(19) A adda 1 Oa, pkcfw Ra, takes spreads 3^ airiTPs Ok 

B adds I Re, lakes 5, plaesa Kd-Ob. 

(20) A fldds 1 Oa, takes 3^ pkeea Ra. 

B adds 1takes l;pta^ Ed, takes 1, spreads S, amves V j spitads dp arrivea Eh j 
spreads 2p ftnive# A; speads 4, arrives E; spreads 2, amTes G; epreada 3^ arrive Ets; 
spreads 3, arrivea Bb aikI lies, 

(31) A Hdde 1 Oa, takefi 3, places Ba and Ek 

B adds 1 Bd, takes 1, places Re, apreada 3^ nirivea Y; spreads 2, MTiTes Oa; spreads 
7| arrives E and UeSi 

(32) A adde 1 Oo^ takes 1, places Ea. 

B adds 1 Hcv takes Ip places Bd. 

End til move 33 (none in hand) 

_ ±m _ 
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no. 

(23) A spreads Oo (22) left^ arrives D; spi^ds 3p arrives F; spreads 2. arrives H ; 
spreads 4, arrives V * apreadir 2, amvea Oaj spreads 2, atrivea lia.* spreads 4, arrives D 
and liea. 

B aprendfl J> left (4)p arrirea Eo; ii^es 2, plnc^ Ea and Bbp Lakefl 2^ places Ba and 
Bb, spreads 4, arrives Od and lies. 

(34) A spreads G right (4)p arrives Odj takes ip places Ed, takes 5, pkces Kd to Ob 
takes 1, places IW.* spreads 4, orrivefl Ob; spreads 4, arrivee A; spreads 6^ arrives G and liea 

B spreads H (right, 5), arri™ Ob; tafeea 2, places Ed-Ee, takas 4, places Ed- to \\ 
spreads 2^ amvea Oa and jieS- 

(25) A spreads B 4 left, amvoi Oaj Uhea 3, places Ea to Oa,spreads 3, arrivM Od; 
takes Ij places Bo, takes 4, places Ea to Oh, sprees 2, arrives Od; spreads 7, anives D; 
ipreada 3, arrives A; spreads 2, arrivea Eb; takes 5, pbcos Ea to V, takes 7 and wins 
(“mnmii Esin 

Njomswa (Yao), 

There are aavend diierent gnmbits for this gume, which wea pbjed in ovary Yao 
villago tiU oiified by " Biin*^' 

The arrangement imd numbers of the holes are the some as la Bau, iLCi, 4 rows of 8 
(occasionally 9 or 10), 
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Tn one ganne all the tnen ^ first put. on the boairdt in oveiy bolo^ to pro^a ** tha 
nmnbcn, THiay att tfeeti remo^^ed aiid put into the hole at the left-hand end qI the baoh 
roir. Two of thain are then put In the Becond hole from the left of the baok row and one 
in the thiid* The poaitioti is then 


ooooo©®® 
oooooooo 
oooooooo 

@®©OOOQQ 

no. 6^ 

The first player then sproadfl tha two men in the iecond hole from the left to the 
right (along the baeh row^ ar riyin g At the leurtb ho[e from the InfL Ejs opponent dooa 
the aanio and they oontmiie apireaihiig in like monneri in tnni nbiig the baek row and 
back along the front iqw (from right to left). When one player m spreading orrivea at 
lui empty hole oppoaite ta one in which hb opponent has a nmn^ he takes the latter And 
rcmorea it from the board. Hia tnoye then ends. His opponent then spreads the two 
men he hoe loft, mid, arriidrig at the Hole opposite to that in which the first player baa 
tWD| be takes thotn and also removes them from the board. 

The first player then eprcode tbe 29 men remaining m the end hole of the back 
starting at the next hole and putdngono m each bole along the Imck row and back along 
the front and so cn^ tih he hiia plao<^ all the 29 men in the holes, arriving at the siath 
hole from the right in the front row. The eontenta of this bole are then spread and the 
epreading coutinnea rs. in Bau till the player arrives at w empty bole- His opponent 
ihEoi does the same and on arriving at on empty hole his move also enda^ Thia completes 
the gambit. The position is then 


’ 0 ®® 0 ®® 0 ® 
(i)(i)0(l)®®®0i 
O®®®®O®® 

i'®®®®®®®® 

na. 7. 

The game may also he p1a3''ed by patting hjic man In each bole to itart iritli. The 
player then takes up the man la the r^AZ-A^iaJ end hole of the hack row^ adds it to the 
end hole of the front row, and spreads along the front row and along the back till bo 
arrives at the kit bole but one in the hack raw. He takes np both the men now in it 
and transfer them to the end hole (right-band end)^ EIv then takea up the two men in 
Lha q»end hole Horn the right of liia front row and removes tbem from the boards and his 
move endo. 






Miteellunfa-,. 


1^3 

The eocond pbyer does the same and the gninbit h cwnifilete* 

The poaition ia then :— 

©0(?)0®0(D0 

ooo®o®o® 

®o®o®ooo 

| 0®0®Q®0® 

no. EL 

A third way of atnrtiog the ^iine i$ to put two men in each hde except the Icft-hjinil 
end hole of the front tow» which £9 empty^ and the next hole in the Irene row^ which has 
only one* {C/* the Msiiwa of the Anranja.) 

After any of these gambits the game proceeds in the same matmeTp though m the 
first there are Ol men on the boards in the second only 28 ^ and in the third 29 ^ 

Meji are Ukcri from the opponent by spreading and arniritig at an empty hole in the 
front TOW, not necoau^ly in one spread. The contents of the holes opposite to that 
arrived at, boih in ofkl bi§ck are taheOr and are remoTeii. from tho board. The 
move then ends. 

The spreading must always proceeil from right to left In the front rows nnd from 
left to right in the hnet 

Tho tnovd eticla without taldng if the player arrives at an empty hole not in 
oppoflfLion*^^ When a pbyer is left with no hole contninidg more thrm one man he may 
move a** singleton ” into the next hufe^ if empty* and* if such bole he in the front row and 
in opposition* be tak^ his opponent^ man or men and removes it or them from the 
board. 

At tio period of the ^me can a man be taken from a hole in the back row' H the 
corresponding hote in the front row bo empty, though a man or men may be taken from 
a hole ill the front row even if there he no man m its cozTGspoii<lijjg holo of the back 
row. 

The game is won hy taking all the opponent's men. 

, Nchoubwa Ok Nfiorjo (AraoNi). 

NboIo Is played with a coniietiug of ten» twelve, up to twnenty holes, 

Arr&nged in four rows. In consequonco of the largo rmmbcr of holes^ a hoard” is 
always made by scooping them out in the groimd on a convenient spoL 

Tlio number of "* men " (usually pebbles) varies dircetly with the number of holes 
employed (TS, & 2 , up to 156 ), 

Two men arc put in every hula except the (pkyeria) righ^hand end bde« of the 
front row. As in ujombwa, all movea must he in one direction only, ie.* froui right to 
left in the front tow and from left to right in the hsek, and men are taken by Epreadiiig 
the conteiiti of nay hole or flerics of holes imd arririag at an empty hole. Tho men in 
ibe opposite holes (front and back rows) are then taken as in the Yaogame^ but the 


^ with tight hiAm in esch iw* 
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piny or con qi^O Uio cootentB of vty one QLher hdie (buck or Iron^ riow)i Xo men can 
be taken unless a hole in the front ro'^v h first attacked If tbere nra no men in tlie 
hole of tbe 1>ark tow coireffpondin^ to that attaekeii m tbo front ro-w^ tk^ contonte of 
the lelLori and one other only^ may be takocL All men tnkon are romored from the 
boartL 

SingleConi ” icuiy be mored at in Xjomwbii, i.e.i only to an adjicont empty hole and 
irheti no holes ecnUfu more than one man, 

A move ends mthet on takiiig nr on trtiting nt an empty hole not ^‘in opposition." 

The object Is to take all the opfunent^i men. 

KcanjwA (Atonga). 

In thin game the board "* is alto made by scooping out the requisite aiimTicr of 
boles in tbe ground, but it differs from Nchombwn in the nmnlmra of holes. Those era 
in fottr mws, us in the other gamev bat there nro nine^ twelve^ or fifteen holee in 
each rowr. The number of seeds (ttkoahi) also varies with the number of holes (godi) 
(two for each), 19, 72^ flflj or 12^ Iwiag required 

The Ban bgattl may be used by dispensing with two end holefi of each row. The 
l^'hole game Is,, howevor^ much the most iutoreiitltig. 

Tfu: C?dwii»i^,“Two nicn ere put in each holo^ 

The first phiyer takes up the two in tho rigbt-hand end bok of the front row, and 
put^ one in tho second hole niid oue in the third He then takes up tho two in the neett 
hole and puts one tn cneh of the neset two holeSt end io on till there are twice the 
numbfET of holes haring three in them m there are empty. Tho posltiou being es 
dmwn:— 

®®o@@o@®o®®o 
0(I)@0®®0@ ® o® ® 
@@o@®o®®o®®o 

0 ®® 0 ®® 0 ®® 0 ®® 

Fie. &. 

The opponouL does the Biime. 

The first pkyer then takes two men from any hole in the front row^ and put* them 
in any empty hole in tho back row. Ho then tokee from hifl opponent the oontfinta of 
the two boloff opposite to that from which be moved the two meni and also the contents 
of any one other hole (back or front rows), and removes alt of them from the board* 

His opponent docs the oame. 

This constitutes the ganibiL 

The gnmo then proceeds oxactly Os in the Angonl (Xsolo or Nchombwa) game* 
(5w p. T33L) 


OniANA (Ma*sya>va)* 

This IB the most prnmtiYO of all the games, and Is ueiinlly playorl by childrmu It 
is of interoat in that it is, probably, the common ancestor of the more elaborate forms. 

A board,^ consisting of any nnmber of bolns, may be naed. Tha play moves 
round and round tho boards oidy the outsklo holce l>eiTig used, idwayi in the earae 
direction^ if., from left to right along the ride nearest the plaj^Ct and from right to left 
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&]ong thfkt nearest bis opponents There is thus na distinction of avmerBliip between 
the sides of the boardi only thci«e holes aetually occupied by hia men belonging to it 
player. 

Ho holes occupied by a pkyer arc always in lerieSp amt thondore only tbo lait hole 
of eucb series can be moved^ A move consists in ipreadicg tbo conteii:ts of the last bole 
of the eonea as far as it will gOt adding one man to onch hole sonatiai. Only one bob 
can be so spread endb inove^ unless the move resiilti in the two front holoe of the sorw 
containing one and two tiietif respectivelyH It is evident that to do this it u necoaKu^' 
that thoro bo a airigkton in the front hole of the aetiei, before tho movo^ nod a nuiulior 
of moo in tho last bole equal to that of the holes oonstitutizig the whole Jnerie#. In this 
events the player tniist continue to spread the laat bote of the series imtil ho foils to 
nttain this arrangement of tho two front holei cf his aeries. If, in moving, he overtakca 
hie opponEmt'a series, he captures all those holes to which he has added a man ^ the hob 
n«t to (i>p, tn front of) the bob or serici of holee, §o espturedf then becomes the hut 
hob of the opponent's soriesi and is spread at his move. 

In commencing the gome, four men are put into over}' hob in the hack row of 
each pkyer. 

A singleton forming one of a aeries, and occupying the bat hole of such strieSy is 
added to the contents of tho ne^t hob, which, becoming the laat hole of the series^ is 
spread at the rmst move in the ordinary way. 

Itf howeverp. the pbyer l)e left with only one mnDp be may move it two holes each 
movci, to ns to enable him to ovartnke his opponent. 

No men are removed from the board, in which particular Chiana differs from aU 
other games, except Burn 

He game b won by capturing all the hobs occupied by the opponent. 

Thfi game above described is called Chiana wa Kunja to distinguiab it from niiother 
form, known m Chiiina wa Bwalo* in which the players have each their ow‘n aide of tbo 
board, a front nnd a bock row, aa in the other giuiics. 

Tho phky is the anine, except that men are taken from the opponent b}^ occupying 
holes in the front row opposite to those in wbith the opponent bos men, and that nieii 
so taken are renioied from the board. It will he seen, then^ that the latter game 
occupies n poridoa idtienuedinto between Chkrui wa Kunja and ochar games, and 
represents a step in their evolution. 


MSVWA (MAStYiKJA), 

This game is very similar to the Xeolo of the Angonl j it la pbyed with a ilmilnr 
number of bobt it (Kflfcrs in two particnlars: in tho fint pbea there is only one mnii 
ill the hob trnxt to the eduipty r%ht band end hclci at the commencemen t of tbogania; dl 
otbera eontmn two os in Naolo. He other point of diffcrisoco u in the taking; thus, the 
^utento of iw ether holes, cither hack or front row, are token in addition to in 

iho two holes opposite to the hob arrived aU 


MsWA WA Ko^ja. 

This is Q Tariation of hlsuwo, find differs only in tliat no men are put in the front 
row at the eommeneement of the game. Two ate put in uveiy hob of the back 
row. 
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Spreta (A(!10£U>n>A> 

One tnan iq every ho]& of botb towt, except the right-hnJid eqc! hole of the front 
TOWt which is cinptj^ and the third bole from the left in the front rowi which ^Qutsiim 
two. 

The hole containing two mn^t be spread first. Men ate moved and taVen oa In 
MmwA 

f 

SUTE (ACTfm'NDA). 

Aa in above gomes, there are ioor rowa of eight, ten, up to twenty holea. 

One man is put in ctcty hole, both rows, exeepl the right-bmid end hole of the Irtuifc 

row. 

Singletons are moved into an tmpty hole ontj, d ways, os m aU these garnet, from 
left to right dong the back row and frmn rigbl. to left dong the front. 

Men caji be takim edy from the back row hole opposite to the hole arrived at, 
end only il the corresponding hole of the opponent^ front row bo empty. Thiui a 
player cannot take unlcaa he is moving mlO an empty hole of bia own front row fsicing 
an empty one in hta opponent's; in which crent he tan only take the eontonta of 
the oomesponding hole In the back row, 

A pbynr may move or toko only once each tnrm 


INDEX 


Nom—m ordinary iypt ttfet (a pa^ r ihe nmdm^4 in Ctarendm 
iypo art rt/troncio numherM a/ lillSj i^jW« fuiAfjsMry tht pa^ h Man 

art adJtd in io^atkds:. Far mikdtd ft/ertnctt m ttpedally Afrim^ Archm^tagy^ Amtr^tu^ 
£aihtirxt hlasidt Uranst Agt, Cddru^n^ HamUiCy India^ Kituif Mt/cco^ A^amau^ FaAland 
Curt, JieUgian^ IFawanga^ 


A. 

A.t S.r ^ &tu{]y of tha Broiu;^ Ago 
[lOttary of Great BriUin nnd ito 
ft^ciated gmro goocla (rw.); 8. 
Alibottf d* L<jKi», Fyg^f iiiipleiM^ou 
from CapoCul<3|]y« 8L 
Abcrtrotuby^ HotL Jfdm, a itiufy af iho 
BroTUEo Age pottary of Grmt Britain 
unil ita nafiOfTialoiJ grava goods 8. 
Abjsidnia, arthn^hgy^ nocouiit of the 
newly-discovored fiiitifl at Selkli^ 89- 
Airicj^ and tbe Arabe^ SSO ^ and iha formor 
racial anti tribal migratioDS in tbat 
oontinont, a mirvty of the elbnography 
of, 375 tt Berlfor invaatons oft 
3ffS; C^Dtril, Bantn mvaiiioiiii uf|. 391 ; 
diicorery of iron Uti 414; ehiefa and 
citioa of irirL% 110; CentniJ^ m 
South (rrv,),112;CentrA Dative games 
*fi "2ft; «ii thfl backw-8t«rs cl the 
Nile (nr.), 47j Cougo^ Dates aa 
anueial form of Tatu, 2; 
eeremony *t a DiugiuDu or saered fig- 
tree of the A’KUmjtt of fiut Afrita, 
ei; few^ notes on the Waamiye, 107 ; 
ATiiknyii fairy tales (BogaDo)> 6, 14, 
44 ; a Poiomo fniier^ 38/ cireum- 
daioa cersmotiics among the Amwimbo, 


I 79 j Eostr Pemiiin colonies In, Sfift; 

I Egyptuui influence over aegroi 384; 

etlinogxapby of, rock pictures, 376; 
etbnogiBphy of, smumarixed eouclitsions 
ns to, 410-114; forest negro tribes of, 
388; Hsmites of, comiderraj lingiiistic- 
allvt 30ft; Jewish eottlements in, 386; 
negro type of, 380; nudity among 
ftboriginoi of, 389; linguistics, Endo 
vocohulaTy, 42; Shilluk people, 
their language and folklore (tw,), 
74 ; saieicle amongst the A'KUcujti 
of East Afnoa, 30; the sacred 
fig-trw of the A'Kifcuyq of Ehat 
Afiicn, 3; the Snk, their language and 
folklore (rer,), 35; twilight talcs of 
the Block Ikiguida (m'.J, 76; two 
Qalln legends, 63; Mnrmacica, ntirn&d 
burials in, 88; note on a setios of 
physical measufBmsnli from East, 195 
I of » 7 .; Ajawm, 333; Aiamha, 352-25 5; 
j Akiku 3 Ti, 342-352 ; Arab* ond Swahili, 
364; Anihft (Muscat), 300; Araba 
I {iremen), 261; Bagonda, 338; Biloch. 
365; Chaga, 341 j CJoinoro, S04 ; 
Cutch, 205; Digo, 238; Dtmonia, 236; 
Embu, 3S5-258; Oinninn, 240 * 
Kachaniega, 223-220 ; Kumssia, 331 • 
Hoseri, 229; Kai*-irorido (Bantu), 327 - 

( 1 ) 






IndeoL 


EAyirotiflo (Nilotic)^ 326.; Ldiim, 337; 
AfAtiyetnit, 258; Muad, 218-231; 
NAnrli, 332; 223; Nyaift, 

233 j Nylkii, 241 ^ PijpjaR 266 j 
EaW. 337 ; 23* ; ^g1£l^ 236; 

Shaherp 2S2 ; 218; Suk, 232; 

Bokiuna, 229; Swabilh 235; Tablu, 
204-217; Tnrkwia, 233; Wiuiyiwn- 
wti^f 230-332; Nortbp ontliro- 
pologfp rocbarchcB nntliropologiqpcii 
flana la Bcrb^rie Oriontaie ^Tripci- 
litAtne, Tunisc, Algdrie) (Wi)* 90; 
CartliA^niaii 39T; 

GAUi»«Ckiti iihvntkrft of^ 382; eijiiAislJc 
]^gypdQii«, iavwiora qU 382; lliLinit€ 
Lnvaabtiiv 382; HOaliaa kiVAEipp of* 
329 ; IbfiriaTi uiVflilera of, 367 ; laii- 
giiaj^ fi|70kcp by carlieat white 

oft 381; Roman AeltkuLmitA Inp 
397 f ikull:^ o( groAt4Mt untiqiiity^ 376; 
Sw Algiitia; Soiithp the life of 
a Sontb Africao tribe 24; 

nice nioveiiioiH*, fltie to ivUluence of 
religion, 400 ; Semitic 
invA^oiia f}{, 396 ; biiahmon of, 378; 
atnindloopor^of, 37T; Atone implcoieota 
ob 376 ; WiMt^ a Ypnilni tattoort 68; 
flomefitic aiLinuilB of, 390; folk^iories, 
two Ekoi fitoricA, 4; invaflioni of* 388; 
Shotigo ata^d, 96 i tho tailed bend' 
bunicrA of NigeHa (m,), 62. See 
Aljjiiiiinia; Egypt; Egyptology; 
Southern Nigeria; Uganda; Wawanga. 

A'KiJcuyii fairy tnl« (Kogan 0)1 6, 14^ 
44 ; of Emtt Afn^ safned ttte ofp 
3 ; eiiidde omongat thb^ 30. See <e^ 
Africa, EafiL 

Algeria. Arab and Sbauia remedies^ 706 ; 
love pbiltrea^ 714 ; aoeuo Aralt and 
Bhawia rem«di€« and notea on the tru* 
pHtitiitigof tbe aknll iel, 706 ; tre- 

]ianiiing of the nktdi among the Nomad 
Amh 4 of, 715. See fll» Africa, NortL 

Alpltal^etr fomuitioii of the (r(f.)p 77» 

America, Sontht Chili. A note on the 

^ occurrence of tiiri[ut>i«e in Nortbem 
ChiU, B7; ih^ Putanuiyo, the DeriFa 
PeracliEe (Tyr.)p 70 h See abe Cmiadnf 
Pern; Meiicou 


Anioricankta, ISth TntomationAl Congrcaa 
ofp 10. 

Amulets lor hoiisea and for botaoa and 

donkeys, tome CaireiiE^, 1. 

Amwimbe, circumciaion cereinonjoa 
amongjdt tbe, 79. 

Aiinaal general meetingp nviiintea qC ih^ 

h 

Anthropoloiyt autbropology (ter,)t 9 ; at 
tbe British Asicciationp Bifroingbiiin 
nieotingp 101 (175); hittory of (rrr.)^ 
72; and Report of lioynl CotnmJftuon 
on Utdii'ertity Education in Lpondoii, 
49; and tlto propo^sd Oriental 
Resonrrii Tfiititutc in tndin^ 63. Se€ 
^l/^w Africa^ NortL 

Anthropological, Museum, Martflcbal 
College, XJniTeKiifcy of Alierdecn, 
illiiiurated catalogue of tho (mr.), 99 ; 
teaching 111 uuivereitksv rei^ort of a 
dLsciiaaiou on the practical application 
of, 102. 

Amb, invnsions of Egypt, 398. See ofw 

Africa, Eist; AlgeriiL 

jlrebecology, a study of the Bronze Ago 
pottery of Great Britain and ite 
associated grave goods (mr.), 8; 

Abyeriiiia, uccount of the newly dis- 
enverod ruins at Sellaif, 89 ; at the 
British A^aocintion, Birmingham 
Meeting, 101, {181-185); Hritiflbt 
Bywa^^s tn {iw.)p 16; prebisUiric 
Qint implemcuts of mmt from the 
tniddle glodal gravel and chalky 
1)ouider cUy of SulfolL problems 
of flint frflctuTOp SOt 29; Subemg 
Hints, 40 ; what u a natural eolith f 
39 ; tbe origin of the Dolmen, LOG ; 
^ AbysJfinia; Burgundy ; Cape 
Colony; ! ^yptology; 

England ; India ; Jam; Pals&ulotbio 
art; Peru ; Scotland. 

AsU, see Borneo; China; Hong Kong; 
India; Japan; Jayii; Fhillppins 
tstfinrls ; 8ociolti|y. 

Aswun^ tee India. 

Atxcapotadeo, excamtione at, 12. 

Aurigrtaciiii station^ see PaviLind Gave. 

Ausirnlui^ North, tee Balhunt lAlaud; 
t ) 





Southi bEirial euetoni9 in tbc ’Kotth.^m 
Flinders fiADges of SoalF Ai4Atm]k^26 ; 
toiemltnir lea fctrices dl^meotaires de 
In. Wts reUgienAet le syit^ie U>tem- 
on A astral ie i4 ; Wuitoriii 

three tribca of, U3 ei xq. ^ Koriern 
tribe^ hibliograpliy, 143 ; birtlip ; 
eondjtton and numboro, 144; death and 
burial p 169 ; irntmtion Qeramoniea, 16T ^ 
mrtha and legenda, IM; rolulionahip 
and marriage, 14T--159; toteniUnLk 
180^167; tribal and local orgruiizatioDj 
144-147; MnnludhiuienL trlbaj bihlicF 
graphjt 176: condition atid nuiubers, 
176 j rohitionship and inarrutgc^ 176- 
189' totcauJiJii, IB9; tribal and local 
orgoiiiEatiDiif 176; Ngaluam trilie, 
bibtiograpUy, ITO ^ eotiditJona and 
iiumbcri^, ITO; initiation ceresmonias, 
174; relatioaahip and mairiagBp 172; 
lotomiain, 172; tribal and local 
orgiuduitjoni 171; relatiouship 
id Auatralia, 190-194. 

Aveburyj Lord, obituary, 66. 

B. 

B.p A. C.p the flt^^ry of flight doer in 
Codex Colnicbino (rff^Jp 33. 

Bacon Hole, fauna in, 335 j marine ooiid 
in, 333. 

Bagandut the^ their enstoms and IjeliufB 
(rf rp)p 7 I atfo Africa, Eoatn 

Bahimo, Ihc immigrant Ifainitir olmiucpt, 
430. 

Buluchi^tiinp IndiiL 

Em til flm|iire£, 395. 

BarboaUf C. M., liidiaii trilifls of Caimdo, 
69. 

Bark from Mol^iUo lakndp native oobro 
drawings on, 320, 

Barrottp Captain W. K IL, A^Kiknyn 
foirj- talci ^Bogono}, 6, 14, 44. 

Baamlow, Herberi, hnruit cuntoms in the 
Xortlieni Flinders Aongea of South 
AufllraLio, 26; tmm on the nativei of 
Bathurst IsLuid, Xorth Auamlia, 291 


Orie, Nomad burmla in Alarnmricn, 

66, 

Bathurst laland. North AiutraJiB, note* 
on the natives ofp 291 ; body 

Bcsrop S94-296; harialp 311^20; 
cansoa, 303-305; circxnncmoti, not 
prmctiofld, 296; conditJoiip 291; 
coiTobboree^ 305-311; doiaastie nten- 
ftili, 399; babitations, 296; head, 293; 
honey eating, 300 ; hunting and fight¬ 
ing, 300; putirncsi. 311; personal 
decoration, 297-299; persona] wnar* 
296 j spears, 301; tree climbing, 300. 

Batre*, Seilor Don Leopoldo, on mint of 
Teotihuacafi, IL 

Beacon Hill, Xlampohire, excavatioiu on, 
6* 

Bean» fi E, the ncial anatomy of the 
Philippine lelaiideTa (rer.), 59^ 

Bccliiuiua, 393. 

Beech, M, W, 13+^ a ceremony at a 
mugtimii or socriyi of the 

A'Eikiiyii of Bridoh Eaat Africa, 51 ; 
Eiido vocabidoiy, 42 j no^ on tha 
natives of the eBstern portion of Borneo 
and Java, 13; auieido onioiigat the 
A'Kikuyn of East iVirica, 30; the 
KBcred fig^tiue of A'ivikuyu qf Fjst 
Africa, 3; the Sqk, their language and 
folklore (res.), 35. 

Bell, Alfred, Subcrag hints, 40. 

Bennett, F, J,, Goldruna moniunOEit and 
etplomtion, 1910^ ?6 w 

Berbiir invasions of Africa, 398, 

Bertholon^ L., Becherchoe anthiY^ 
pologiqu® dans b Berbdrifl Orientab 
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